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INTRODUCTION 


W E should like to call attention to the richness of literary criticism as it 
exists today, to its impressive learning, its gieat wit, its range of insights. 
Thus the piimaiy purpose of this collection of cutical essays is simply to 
make available to the general leader texts often lefened to in literary 
discussion yet difficult to obtain. So many good volumes of the past decades are out 
of print and so many journals of intelligence enduie hut buefly, that their ideas, scat- 
tered m hundreds of sciapbooks and libiaries, need a lepiesentative gatheiing place. 

Literary criticism of the past half-century has been devoted with a singular fervoi 
to the le-exammation of punciples and texts, and this collection attempts to repiesent 
the v ariety of pun ciples cuticism has examined and affiimed, and suggest the vanety of 
literary works it has analyzed. There aie ceitain sliong and reaming mteiests: in close 
analysis as punciple, in vividness and complexity as values, in seienteenth century 
poems and plays and nineteenth centuiy novels as texts. Theie aie at the same time 
other, and sometimes antagonistic, pieoccupations with peisonal and institutional ex- 
pressiveness or with social lesponsibility, which may nnolve the same 01 other woiks 
and standards. In these essays, both the multiplicity and the constancy of approach 
should be discernible. 

We have hoped in othei ways, too, to make the range of this collection as great as 
possible: in the gemes (poetiy, fiction, diama, and ciiticism itself) which the authors 
discuss; in tone and maimer and method — foimal and informal, austeie and rhapsodic, 
academic and bohemian, lationalistic and impiessiomstic, subjective and objective; in 
the possible variety of positions within any of the thiee laige categoiies undei which 
we have ordeied these selections; and in the lelative punly and nnpuiity of those 
positions. 

These categoiies represent the second purpose of this collection: to arrange the ma- 
terials in such a way as to suggest that, highly diveise as they are, the major preoc- 
cupations, the basic assumptions of liteiary ciiticism aie few and not necessarily far 
apart. The three categories present questions whose solutions are never in the nature 
of things quite right or finished, yet they seem to be the questions which critics peren- 
nially ask of literature, and by means of which they approach it and come to under- 
stand it, • 

. Cri tics ask whe re ail comes fiom,_how it becomes what it is, and what it does; their 
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questions are about the Source, the Foim, the End of ait. The first question, which 
concerns the ailist’s experience, emphasizes the matter that goes into art; the second, 
which analyzes the structural elements that compose the woik as a whole, emphasizes 
the qualities of art in itself, the foimal means; the thud, 'which examines the response 
of the audience emphasizes the function ol ait. Other emphases of course adhere to 
these; it is nileicsting to observe, for example, how fiequently the fiist position re- 
gards art as “expic&sion”; the second, as a mode of “imitation”; and the third, as 
“communication.” 

Yet these aie varieties of emphasis only. The difference between the three categories 
is not ladical, and it is piobably a loss to insight whenever a critic takes so “pure” 
a position as to make his emphasis appear so. In the Poetics, Anstotle is no doubt most 
interested in die definition of the genie, Uagedy, yet when he writes of pity and tenor 
and the pmgation which these induce in the beholder, he is concerned with its results. 
Even in the eailiest examples, then, oui categories aie foims of emphasis, not mutually 
exclusne foims of undei -landing and judgment. 

Since we aie concerned with a bioad lepiesentation of critical positions lather than 
with an exact repie-entalion of any individual’s writing, leadeis should not be suiprised 
to find a piece of ciilici-m in a categoiy to which they had not pieviously assigned its 
authoi. L. C. Knight", long a distinguished formalist, appeals now, in the present, rela- 
tively leccnt essay on “Resloiation Comedy,” to be moving towaid the category of 
Souice. The woik of T. S. Eliot, much of which deiives from the authoi’s intellectual 
progiam, might well appeal in the categoiy of Source, yet oui paiticular selection^ 
from that woik seem to place linn lather in the category of Form. Of modern cnlics, 
I. A. Richaids has been most cleaily associated with the psychology of ait, with lit 
eialuie as communication, and our selections fiom his work obviously belong m thi 
categoiy, End; yet the woik of his most notable predecessor, Coleiidge, as well as of 
his most notable apostle, "William Empson, is heie included under Form It is perhaps 
sufficient to point out that Mi. Richaids would be a less considerable cutic if his anal- 
ysis of the psychology of ait did not depend, in other works, on an exacting analysis 
of the foimal means of ait. Other critics w T ho have been included in Source, notably 
Henry James and Allen Tate, migliL almost equally well — and, with other essays, 
would ceitainly — appear in Foirn. Wc hope, by calling attention to the interest these 
critics have in the source of literature, to point to the special virtues of their analysis 
of it. 

Within the calegoiies, the variety of critical emphasis should become appaienl at a 
glance. In the first group, Source, we move from Plato to Edward Young, both of whom 
think of the character of the artist, to Wordsworth, concerned with a due representation 
of naluie, to Virginia Woolf, concerned with what is “really real” in the consciousness, 
to die political critics, Farrell, Caudwell, and Fox, all determined that the Artist make 
a piopei analysis of society; or, again, we move from Professor Lovejoy’s scholarly 
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discussion of an intellectual source, which is peihaps not “criticism” at all, to Lionel 
Trilling’s discussion of the general diffusion of an intellectual “influence” over mod- 
ern literature, to Allen Tate’s examination of the lesults of a philosophical deficiency 
in Aginative language; and we conclude with Stephen Spender’s discussion of the source 
of poetry in the very diffeient terms of its composition. The second category, Form, 
represents perhaps less vanety in position, but in degiee of puiity neaily as much be- 
comes evident as we move from Aristotle, who, in the middle category, leaches out to 
both extremities, through John Ciowe Ransom, who is delibeiately and ascetically 
“puie,” to Joseph Fiank, who wishes to talk about “form” in literatuie in tenns usu- 
ally considered in the province of otliei arts. The third calegoiy, End, piesents again 
a full panoply of possibility: foi Sidney, art is an ennobling influence on character; 
for Pope and Hume, it is rathei a matter of peifecling taste; for Johnson, Shelley, 
and Arnold, it piovides tlnee vaneties of moral education; for Poe and Pater, nervous 
excitement; for Richards, nervous stability. 

Under all this uch variety and individual emphasis in each calegorv, theie is, we 
yet hope to suggest, a leal identity of interest between the tlnee categoiies. Souiee is 
another way of saving Experience, the elements which go into ait, without which it 
could not exist at all; yet without Form, its unique stiucluial means, those elements 
would remain nothing but experience, neither beauty 1101 esthetic tiulh; and yet — m 
spite of the extiemily of position which diives Mr. Auden to declaic that ait nevei le- 
enteis history, or the puiity of position which impels Mi. Ransom to suggest that 
esthetic value is of an entiiely diffeient oidei fiom all other value — the effectiveness 
of Form does enable ail to enter the nervous system at least, and thus pertains to Ends. 
.Only other kinds of criticism — religion or psychology — can tell us how far the nervous 
system leverberates. 

Of the three categories, the second has been the gieat contemporary concern, and 
contemporary ciiticism has taught us that if we neglect ait in its technical actualities, 
we are not talking about art at all, but about something else — life as the artist has 
lived it, or life as the ciitic w r ould like it to be. Yet theie aie other modem voices, 
and these lemind us that, autonomous as it may be, art is in itself one of the forms of 
human experience, and, being that, selves something else, and, in turn, rules some- 
thing larger. 

Theie are also the multiple, insistent voices of the past, wheiefore — as a third pur- 
pose — it has seemed wise and useful to let some of them be heard here, behind the 
youngei voices, to show that the new ciiticism has its roots in the past and that what 
it attacks are not so much different problems as the old problems in different forms. 
Obviously there has been no attempt here to provide even the essential texts in the 
history of literary criticism: except for Plato and Aristotle, we have not gone beyond 
the limits of the English language, or, except for about a dozen others, beyond the 
limits of the present century. Yet these few will suffice to indicate the continuity of lit- 
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erary consideiations. The style, vocabulary', and ideas of I. A. Richards or Hany Levi) 
do not appear at fiist glance to have much in common with the ancients or the English . 
critics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and, as a matter of fact, their dilfei- ' 
ences give them their nnpoi lance for us; but they have in common with older writeis 
a concern with the same veiy large problems. 

The fonnalism of Aristotle is to be recognized again in the different contexts of 
Hulme, Eliot, Tillyard, Blackmur, Brooks; his stress on tragic function, again in Bi ad- 
ley, Krutcli, Yeats. The English Renaissance and the neo-classic concern with purposes 
and effects leappeais in Shelley’s social prophecy as in Pater’s immediate sensation, in 
many discussions of the modern novel as in Richards’ close analyses of poetic com- 
munication. The expressi\e soul of the artist is the responsible source not only foi 
Young and Poe and Yeats, but for Plato, not only for the biographical speculations of 
Edmund Wilson, hut foi the milder autobiographical ones of Stephen Spender. Even 
though they take precisely opposite attitudes towaid the particulai pioblem which con- 
cerns them within their category, it is lefreslnng to note that Edw'aid Young implausibly 
provides the .precedent in critical category for W. H. Auden. 

We have meant, then, not to document history but to suggest it. To that end, chro- 
nology, even among modem cutics, is useful m revealing changes of taste and point of 
view, and we have theiefore arranged our selections, within their categories, by date 
of publication or, occasionally, of composition. 

Of the many possible arrangements of this material, actually only the most rigid, the 
alphabetical or the idiosyncratic, have been abandoned. The usual others, chronological, 
topical, attitudmal, all have some pait. Peihaps the most obvious other classification 
is by types, and for the convenience of the reader who wishes to collect the material 
on each type, the following airangement — with, of course, a good deal of overlapping 
— is suggested: 

On Literature in General: Plato, Aiistotle, Sidney, Young, Pope, Hume, Coleridge, 
Shelley, De Quinccy, Pater, Hulme, Richards, Blackmur, Read, Farrell, Caudwell, 
Auden, Trilling, Levin, Wimsatt. 

On Poetry and Poets: Plato, Aristotle, Sidney, Young, Pope, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Coleiidge, Shelley, Poe, Arnold, Eliot, Richards, Winters, Tillyard, Blackmur, 
Caudwell, More, Lovejoy, Ransom, Empson, Auden, Tate, Brooks, Frank, War- 
ren, Spender. 

On Drama and Dramatists: Aristotle, Sidney, Dryden, Coleridge, De Quincey, Brad- 
ley, Eliot, Yeats, Krutch, Knights, Burke. 

On the Novel and Novelists: James, Eliot, Woolf, Forster, Rourke, Richards, Far- 
rell, Wilson, Fox, Daiches, Frank, Levin. 

It may, finally, be of some use to say that this book grew out of the nefcds. of a col- 
lege course in the theory and practice of criticism which the editors, among others, offer 
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at the Univeisily of California at Berkeley, ’and that we have been m the habit of ap- 
proaching criticism not directly, but by bringing it to bear on specially selected texts: 
a poet not ready-made to student taste (Hernck, Collms, or Landor) ; a diama, usually 
The Duchess of Malfi; a novel, usually Wuthermg Heights. We have examined these 
texts intensively (and others around them less intensively) in an eflort to understand 
the critic’s problem and apply his principles ; and we have tested him and his principles 
by these samples of the art which he claims as his special province. 

In making this selection, we are therefore indebted to our students in English 100, 
who have proved its usefulness; and to our colleagues, especially Professors George R. 
Potter and James R. Caldwell. 

January 10, 1948 M q 

Berkeley, California " " , 

J. M. 

G. M L IC. 


Note: Footnotes which are introduced by an asterisk or which appSffiSSn brackets 
are the editors’; all others are reproduced from the original text. 
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PLATO: The Poet in the Republic* 


O F the many excellences which I peiceive 
in the older of oui State, there is none 
which upon leflection pleases me bettei 
than the rule about poetry, «/ 

To, what do you refei 9 

To the rejection of imitative poetry, which cei- 
tainly ought not to he leceived, as I see fai 
more cleaily now that the paits of the soul have 
been distinguished " 

What do you mean? 

Speaking in confidence, for I should not like 
to have my woi ds repeated to the tragedians and 
the rest of the imitative tube — but I do not mind 
saying to you, that all poetical imitations aie 
ruinous to the undei standing of the heareis, and 
that the knowledge of then true naluie is the 
only antidote to them. - 

Explain the puipoit of your remaik 
Well, I will tell you, although 1 have always 
from my eailiest youth had an awe and love of 
Homer, which even now makes the words falter 
on my lips, foi he is the great captain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic 
company; but a man is not to be leveienced 
more than the truth, and thciefoie I will speak 
out 

Very good, he said 

Listen to me then, 01 lather, answer me ' 

Pur your question. 

Can you tell me what imitation is 9 foi I ically 
do not know. 

A likely thing, then, that I should know 

* Plato’s Republic was composed in about 373 B c 
The present selection is a poilion of Book X, and ap 
pears here m the translation of Benjamin Jowett, re- 
printed from The Dialogues of Plato, third edition, 
1892, by permission of the Oxford University Press 
Plato’s other famous comment on poets and poetry is 
in the Ion, which was composed about 390 B c The 
passage is appended to our selection from The Repub- 
lic, it i% tSken from the same edition of Jowett’s 
translation, and reprinted by permission of the Oxford 
University Press 


Why not? for the duller eye may often see a 
thing sooner than the keener. " 

Very true, he said; but in your presence, even 
if I had any faint notion, I could not muster 
courage to uttei it "Will you enqune yourself 9 

Well then, shall we begin the enquiry in oui 
usual manner - Whenever a number of individ 
uals have a common name, we assume them to 
have also a coi responding idea or foim Do you 
undei stand me? 

I do 

Let us take any common instance; theie aie 
beds and tables m the woild — plenty of them, 
are theie not? 

Yes 

But there ai e only tw o ideas oi forms of them 
— one the idea of a bed, the othei of a table 

Tiue 

And the maker of eithei of them makes a bed 
oi he makes a table foi oui use. in accordance 
with the idea— that is oui wa) of speaking in 
this and snnilai instances — but no artificer 
makes the ideas themselves how could he? 

Impossible 

And there is anothei aitist, — I should like to 
know what )ou would say of him. 

Who is he 9 

One who is the makei of all the woiks of all 
othei woikmen 

What an extiaoidinaiy man! 

Wait a little, and theie will be moie reason 
for )oui sajmg so Toi this is he who is able to 
make not onlj vessels of eveiy kind, but plants 
and animals, himself and all othei things — the 
eaith and heaven, and the things which aie in 
heaven or under the eaith; he makes the gods 
also. 

He must be a wizard and no mistake. 

Oh 1 you are incredulous, aie you? Do you 
mean that there is no such maker or creatoi, or 
that m one sense theie might be a makei of all 
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these things but in anothei not 9 Do you see that 
there is a way in which you could make them 
all youiself 9 
What iraj ? 

An easy way enough; or lalhei, there arc 
many wa) s in which the feat might be quickly 
and easily accomplished, none quicker than that 
of turning a nuiror lound and lound — you 
would soon enough make the sun and the 
heaicns, and the eaith and ) out self, and other 
animals and plants, and all the otliei things of 
which we woie just now speaking, in the mirror 
Yes, he said; but they would be appearances 
only 

Very good, I said, you are coming to the point 
now And the paintei too is, as I conceive, just 
such another — a creator of appearances, is he 
not 9 

Of course 

But then I suppose you will say that what he 
cieales is untiue And jet there is a sense m 
which the painter also cieates a bed 9 
Yes, he said, but not a leal bed 
And what of the maker of the bed 9 Were you 
not sat mg that he too makes, not the idea which, 
accoidmg to om new, is the essence of the bed, 
but only a particular bed 9 
Yes, I did 

Then if he does not make that w'hich exists he 
cannot make true existence, but only some sem - 
blance of existenc e, and if any one w'ere to say 
that the work of the maker of the bed, or of any 
other workman, has real existence, he could 
hardl) be supposed to be speaking the truth v 
At any rate, he leplied, philosojilieis would 
say that he w'as not speaking the truth ' 

No wonder, then, that his work too is an in- 
distinct expression of truth * 

No wondei 

Suppose now' that by the light of the examples 
just ofleied we enqune who this imitator is 9 ' 

If yon please 

< Well then, heie are three beds: Qne existing 
in natui e, which is made by God, as I think 
that w T e may sa) — for no one else can be the 
maker? 

No. 


There is another w hich is the work of t he 
c arpenter ? 

Yes 

' And the w ork of th e painter is a third 9 


. Yes. 

Beds, then, are of three kinds, and there are 
three aitists who supei intend them: God, the 
maker of the bed, and the jiamtcr? 

Yes, theie are tluee of them. 

God, whethei fiom choice or from necessity, 
made one bed in nature and one only, two or 
moi e such ideal beds neither e\ci have been 
noi ever will be made by God 

Why is that 9 

Because even if He had made but two, a thiid 
would sLill ajijieai behind them which both of 
them would have foi their idea, and that would 
be the ideal bed and not the two others 

Veiy tiue, he said 

God knew' this, and He desned to be the real 
maker of a leal bed, not a jiailicular maker of« 
a paiticular bed, and theiefore He created a bed 
which is essentially and by natuie one only 

So we believe 

Shall we. then, sjieak of Him as the natural 
author or maker of the bed? 

Yes, he replied, inasmuch as by the naluial 
process of creation He is the author of this and 
of all other things. 

And what shall we say of the caipenter — is 
not he also the maker of the bed 9 

Yes 

But would jou call the painter a cieatoi and 
makei ? 

Certainly not 

Yet if he is not the maker, w'hat is he in rela- 
tion to the bed 9 

I think, he said, that w r e may fairly designate 
him as the imitator of that which the others 
make 

Good, I said; then you call him who is thud 
in the descent from nature an imitator? 

Ceitainly, he said. 

And the tragic poet is an imilatoi, and thcie- 
fore, like all other imitators, he is thrice re- 
moved from the king and from the truth? 

That appears to be so. 

Then about the imitator w’e are agreed And 
what about the painter 9 — I w r ould like to know 
whether he may be thought to imitate that which 
originally exists in nature, or only the creations 
of artists? 

The latter. 

As they are or as they appear? You have still 
to determine this. 



Whal do you mean 9 

I mean, that you may look at a bed from 
different points of view, obliquely or directly or 
fiom any other point of view, and the bed will 
appeal diffeient, but theie is no difference in 
reality And the same of all tilings 

Yes, lie said, the difference is only apparent. 

Now let me ask you another question Which 
is the art of painting designed to be — an imita- 
tion of things as they are, or as they appear — 
of appearance 01 of reality 9 

Of appearance 

Then the mutator, I said, is a long way off the 
tiuth, and can do all things because he lightly 
touches on a small part of them, and that part 
an image Foi example A painter will paint a 
cobbler, carpenter, or any other artist, though 
he knows nothing of their aits, and, if he is a 
good artist, he may deceive childien 01 simple 
pci sons, when he shows them his picture of a 
laipentei fiom a distance, and they will fancy 
that they aie looking at a real caipenter 

Cei lainly 

And whenever any one informs us that he has 
found a man who knows all the ails, and all 
things else that anybody knows, and eieiy single 
thing with a highei degiee of accuracy than any 
other man — whoever tells us this, I think that 
we can onlv imagine him to be a simple ciea- 
tuic who is likely to have been deceived by some 
wizard or actoi whom he met, and whom he 
thought all-know T ing, because he himself w as 
unable to anahze the nature of knowledge and 
ignorance and mutation. 

Most tine 

And so, when we heai persons saung that 
the tragedians, and Homer, who is at then head, 
know all the arts and all things human, virtue 
as well as mcc, and divine things too, foi that 
the good poet cannot compose well unless he 
know's his subject, and that he who has not this 
knowledge can ne\ ei be a poet, we ought to con- 
sider whether here also theie may not be a 
similar illusion Pei haps they may have come 
across imilalois and been dcceucd by them; 
they may not have remembered when they saw 
their works that these were but imitations thrice 
removed from the truth, and could easily be 
made withaut any knowdedge of the truth, be- 
cause they aie appearances only and not reali- 
ties? Or, aflei all, they may be in the right, and 
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poets do leally know the things about which 
they seem to the many to speak so well? 

The question, he said, should by all means be 
considered. 

Now do you suppose that if a person were 
able to make the original as well as the image, 
he would senously devote himself to the image- 
making blanch 9 Would he allow imitation to 
be the ruling punciple of his life, as if he had 
nothing higher m him 9 

I should say not 

The real artist, who knew what he was imitat- 
ing, w'ould be inLeiesled in lealities and not in 
imitations, and would desue to leave as me- 
monals of himself w'Oiks many and fair; and, 
instead of being the author of encomiums, he 
would piefer to be the theme of them 

Yes, he said, that would be to him a source 
of much gi eater honour and piofit 

Then, I said, w T e must put a question to 
Homer, not about medicine, 01 any of the arts 
to which his poems only incidentally refer we 
are not going to ask him, or any otliei poet, 
whether he has cured patients like Aselepius. or 
left behind him a sihool of medicine such as 
the Asclepiads were, or whether he only talks 
about medicine and otliei ails at second hand; 
but we have a light to know respecting mihtaiy 
tactics, politics, education, which aie the chiefest 
and noblest subjects of his poems, and we may 
fairly ask him about them ‘Fuend Homci,” 
then w'e say to him, “if ) ou aie only in the 
second lernovc fiom tiuth in whal you say of 
Mitue, and not in the thud — not an image makei 
or inulaloi — and if jou aie able to discern 
whal pui suits make men belter or worse m pi 1- 
vate or public life, tell us what Slate was evei 
better governed by jour help 9 The good oidci 
of Lacedaemon is due to Licurgus, and many 
other cities great and small have been similarly 
benefited by others; but who says that you ha\e 
been a good legislator to them and have done 
them any good 9 Italy and Sicily boast erf 
Charondas, and there is Solon who is renowned 
among us, but whal city has anj thing to say 
about you 9 ” Is theie any city which he might 
name 9 

I think not, said Glaucon; not even the 
Homerids themselves pretend that he was a 
legislator. 

Well, but is there any w r ar on recoid which 
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was earned on successfully by him, or aided by 
his counsels, when he was alive 9 

There is not 

Or is thcie any invention of his, applicable to 
the aits or to human life, such as Thales the 
Milesian or Anacharsis the Scy Lilian, and other 
ingenious men have conceived, which is attrib- 
uted to him 9 

There is absolutely nothing of the kind 

But, if Homer ne\ei did any public sen ice, 
was he privately a guide or tcachei of an ) 9 
Had he in his lifetime fnends who loved to asso- 
ciate with him, and who handed down to pos- 
terity an Homeiic wa) of life, such as was estab- 
lished by Pythagoias who was so greatly be- 
loved foi his wisdom, and whose followers are 
to this day quite celebiated for the order which 
was named after him? 

Nothing of the kind is recorded of him For 
surel), Socrates. Creoph)lus, the companion of 
Homer, that child of flesh, whose name alwa)s 
makes us laugh, might be moie justly ridiculed 
for his stupidity, if, as is said, Homei w-as greatly- 
neglected b) him and others in his own day 
when he w-as alive? 

Yes, I replied, that is the tradition But can 
you imagine, Glaucon, that if Homer had leally 
been able to educate and impioxe mankind — if 
he had possessed knowledge and not been a mere 
lmitaloi — can you imagine, I say, that he would 
not have had many followers, and been hon- 
oured and lo\ed by them 9 Protagoias of Abdera. 
and Prodicus of Ceos, and a host of olliei s, have 
only to whisper to their contempoianes: “You 
will never be able to manage eithei youi ow-n 
house or youi own Stale until you appoint us 
to be your ministers of education” — and this 
ingenious device of theirs has such an effect m 
making men love them that their companions 
all but carry them about on their shoulders. 
And is it conceivable that the contemporaries of 
Homer, or again of Hesiod, would have allowed 
either of them to go about as lhapsochsts, if they 
had really been able to make mankind virtuous? 
Would they not have been as unwilling to part 
with them as with gold, and have compelled 
them to stay at home with them 9 Or, if the 
master would not stay, then the disciples would 
have followed him about eveiy where, until they 
had got education enough 9 

Yes, Socrates, that, I think, is quite true. 


Then must wc not infer that all these poetical 
individuals, beginning w’lth Homer, are only 
imitators, they copy images of vntuc and the 
like, but the truth they never leach 9 The poet 
is like a painlei who, as w 7 c hare alicady ob- 
seived, will make a likeness of a cobblei though 
he undei stands nothing of cobbling; and his 
pictuie is good enough foi those who know no 
more than he does, and judge only by colouis 
and figuies 

Quite so 

In like mannei the poet with his woids and 
phrases 1 may be said to lay on the colours of 
the several aits, himself understanding their 
natuie only enough to imitate them, and other 
people, who are as ignoiant as he is, and judge 
only fiom his woids, imagine that if he speaks 
of cobbling, or of mililaiy tactics, oi of any- 
thing else, in metre and harmony and rhythm, 
he speaks very w r ell — such is the sweet influence 
which melody and rhythm by nature have. And 
I think that you must have obseived again and 
again what a poor appearance the tales of poets 
make when stripped of the colours v'hirh music 
puts upon them, and recited m simple prose. 

Yes, he said 

They aie like faces w'hich were never ically 
beautiful, hut only blooming; and now the 
bloom of youth has passed away from them 9 

Exactly. 

Heie is another point- The imitatoi oi maker 
of the image know-s nothing of true existence, 
he know-s appearances only Am I not right? 

Yes 

Then let us have a clear understanding, and 
not be satisfied with half an explanation 

Pi oceed 

Of the painter we say that he will paint reins, 
and he will paint a bit? 

Yes 

And the w-orker in leather and brass will 
make them? 

Ceitamly 

But does the painter know the right form of 
the bit and reins 9 Nay, hardly even the workers 
in brass and leather who make them; only the 
horseman who knows how to use them — he 
knows their right form. 

Most true 


1 Or, “with his nouns and verbs.’ 
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And may wc not say the same of all things? 

What? 

That there aie three aits which are concerned 
with all things* one which uses, another which 
makes, a third which imitates them 9 

Yes. 

And the excellence or beauty or truth of every 
structure, animate or inanimate, and of every 
action of man, is relative to the use for which 
nature or the artist has intended them. 

True. 

Then the user of them must have the greatest 
experience of them, and he must indicate to the 
make\- the good or bad qualities which develop 
themselves m use; for example, the flute-player 
will tell the flute-maker which of his flutes is 
satisfactory to the peiformei , he will tell him 
how he ought to make them, and the olhei will 
attend to his insti uelions 9 

Of couise 

The one knows and therefore speaks with 
authority about the goodness and badness of 
flutes, while the olhei, confiding m him, will 
do what he is told by him 9 

Tiue. 

The instrument is the same, but about the ex- 
cellence or badness of it the makei will only 
attain to a coirect belief, and this he will gam 
fiom him who knows, by talking to him and 
being compelled to hear what he has to say, 
whereas the user will have knowledge 9 

True 

But will the imitator have either 9 Will he 
know fiom use whether 01 no his drawing is 
conect or beautiful 9 Or will he have right 
opinion from being compelled to associate with 
another who knows and gives him instructions 
about what he should draw 9 

Neither 

Then he will no moie have true opinion than 
he will have knowledge about the goodness or 
badness of his imitations? 

I suppose not 

The imitative artist will be in a brilliant state 
of intelligence about his own creations? 

Nay, very muclMthe reverse. 

And still he will go on imitating without 
knowing what makes a thing good or bad, and 
may be expected therefore to imitate only that 
which appears to be good to the ignorant multi- 
tude? 


I 

Just so. 

Thus far then we are pretty well agreed that 
the imitator has no knowledge worth mention- 
ing of what he imitates Imitation is only a kind 
of play or spoil, and the tragic poets, whether 
they 'write in Iambic or in Heroic veise, are 
imitators m the highest degree 9 
Very true 

And now tell me, I conjure you, has not imi- 
tation been shown by us to be concerned with 
that which is thrice removed from the truth 9 
Certainly 

And what is the faculty in man to which imi- 
tation is addressed 9 
What do you mean 9 

I will explain* The body which is large when 
seen near, appears small when seen at a dis- 
tance 9 
True 

And the same object appears stiaight when 
looked at out of the watei. and crooked when 
m the watei, and the cone ace becomes convex, 
owing to the illusion about colours to which 
the sight is liable Thus eveiy soit of confusion 
is revealed within us. and this is that weakness 
of the human mind on which the ait of con- 
junng and of deceiving by light and shadow 
and olhei ingenious devices imposes, having an 
effect upon us like magic 
Tiue 

And the aits of measunng and numbeiing 
and weighing come to the rescue of the human 
understanding — there is the beauty of them — 
and the apparent gi eater or less, 01 more or 
heavier, no longer have the mastery ovei us, 
but give way before calculation and measure 
and weight 9 
Most true 

And this, surely, must be the w T ork of the cal- 
culating and rational principle in the soul? 

To be sure. 

And when this principle measures and certifies 
that some things are equal, or that some arfe 
gi eater or less than others, there occurs an 
apparent contradiction? 

True. 

But were we not saying that such a contra- 
diction is impossible — the same faculty cannot 
have contrary opinions at the same time about 
the same thing 9 
Very true. 
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Then that pazt of the soul which has an opin- 
ion conti aiy to measure is not the same with 
that which has an opinion in accordance with 
measuie’ 

True. 

And the bellei pait of the soul is likely to be 
that which trusts to measuie and calculation? 

Certainly 

And that which is opposed to them is one of 
the inferioi principles of the soul? 

No doubt. 

This was the conclusion at which I was seek- 
ing to anive when I said that painting or di aw- 
ing, and imitation in general, when doing their 
own propel woik. aie far removed fiom truth, 
and the companions and fi lends and associates 
of a principle within us which is equally le- 
mo\ed fiom leason, and that they have no tiue 
or health} aim 

Exactly 

The imilalne ait is an inferior who marries 
an infcnoi, and has inferioi offspnng 

Very true 

And is this confined to the sight only, or does 
it extend to the hearing also, relating m fact 
to what we term poetry’ 

Probably the «ame would be tiue of poetry. 

Do not lelv. I said, on a piobability denved 
from the analogy of painting; but let us exam- 
ine further and see whether the faculty with 
which poetical imitation is concerned is good 
or bad 

By all means. 

We may “tale the question thus- — Imitation 
imitates the actions of men, whether voluntary 
or imoluntary, on which, as they imagine, a 
good 01 bad result has ensued, and they rejoice 
or sonow accoichngly Is there anything more? 

No, theie is nothing else 

But in all this variety of circumstances is the 
man at unity with himself — 01 rather, as m the 
instance of sight there was confusion and op- 
position in his opinions about the same things, 
so here also is there not strife and inconsistency 
m his life’ Though I need hardly raise the ques- 
tion again, for I remember that all this has been 
alieady admitted; and the soul has been 
acknowledged by us to be full of these and 
ten thousand similar oppositions occurring at 
the same moment? 

And we wen* right, he said 


Yes, I said, thus far wc were right; but there 
was an omission which must now be supplied. 
What was the omission’ 

Weie we not sajmg that a good mail, who 
has the misfoitune to lose his son 01 anything 
else which is most deal to him, will bear the 
loss with moie equanimity than another? 

Yes. 

But will he have no sonow, or shall we say 
that although he cannot help soi rowing, he will 
moderate his soirow’ 

The latter, he said, is the truei statement 
Tell me. will he be more likely to struggle 
and hold out against his soirow when he is seen 
by his equals, or when he is alone’ 

It will make a gieat difference whether he 
is seen 01 not 

When he is by himself he will not mind say- 
ing or doing many things w'hich he wrnuld be 
ashamed of any one healing 01 seeing him do’ 
True. 

Theie is a principle of law and reason in 
him which bids linn lesist. as well as a feeling 
of his misfoitune -which is foicmg him to in- 
dulge Ins sorrow? 

True. 

But when a man is diawn in two opposite 
dneclions, to and fiom the same object, this, as 
w r e affirm, necessarily implies two distinct pun- 
cijilcs in him’ 

Certainly 

One of them is ready to follow the guidance 
of the law’ 

How do you mean? 

The law would say that to be patient under 
suffering is best, and that wc should not give 
way to impatience, as there is no knowing 
whether such things are good or evil; and noth- 
ing is gained by impatience; also, because no 
human thing is of serious impoitance, and grief 
stands m the w T ay of that which at the moment is 
most icquired. 

What is most requned? he asked. 

That we should take counsel about what has 
happened, and when the dice have been thrown 
order our affairs in the way which reason deems 
best; not, like children who have had a fall, 
keeping hold of the part struck and wasting 
time in setting up a howl, but always accustom- 
ing the soul forthwith to apply a remedy, lais- 



ing up that which is sickly and fallen, banishing 
the cry of sorrow by the healing art. 

Yes, he said, that is the tiue way of meeting 
the attacks of foilline 

Yes, I said; and the higliei principle is ready 
to follow this suggestion of reason 9 

Clearly 

And the other principle, which inclines us 
to recollection of our lioubles and to lamenta- 
tion, and can never have enough of them, we 
may call n rational, useless, and cowardly 9 

Indeed, we may 

And does not the lattei — I mean the lebellious 
principle — furnish a gieat vaiiety of materials 
for imitation 9 Whereas the wise and calm tem- 
perament, being always neaily equable, is not 
easy to mutate or to appieciate when imitated, 
especially at a public festival when a promis- 
cuous ciowd is assembled in a theatre For the 
feeling represented is one to which they are 
strangers. 

Certainly. 

Then the imitative poet who aims at being 
popular is not by nature made, nor is his art 
intended, to please or to affect the rational pnn- 
ciple in the soul, but he will piefei the passion- 
ate and fitful temper, which is easily imitated? 

Clearly. 

And now we may fairly take him and place 
him by the side of the painter, foi he is like 
him in two ways' first, inasmuch as his ciea- 
tions have an mfenor degree of tiuth — in this, 
I say, he is like him, and he is also like him 
in being concerned w’llh an infenor part of the 
soul; and theiefore we shall be right in refus- 
ing to admit him into a well-ordeied State, be- 
cause he awakens and nourishes and strengthens 
the feelings and impaiis the reason As in a city 
when the evil are permitted to have authonty 
and the good are put out of the way. so in the 
soul of man, as we maintain, the imitative poet 
implants an evil constitution, for he indulges 
the irrational nature which has no discernment 
of greater and less, but thinks the same thing 
at one time great and at another small — he is 
a manufacturer of images and is very far re- 
moved from the truth. 

Exactly 

But wp shave not yet brought forward the 
heaviest count in our accusation - — the power 
which poetry has of harming even the good 
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(and theie are veiy few who are not harmed), 
is surely an awful thing 9 

Yes, certainly, if the effect is what you say 

Hear and judge- The best of us, as I conceive, 
when we listen to a passage of Homer, or one 
of the tragedians, in which he represents some 
pitiful heio who is drawling out his sorrows m 
a long oration, of weeping, and smiting his 
bieast — the best of us, you know, delight in 
gmng wmv to sympathy, and aie in raptuies at 
the excellence of the poet who sins our feelings 
most 

Yes, of couise I know. 

But when any sorrow of our owrn happens to 
us, then you may obsene that we pride our- 
selves on the opposite quality — we would fain 
be quiet and patient, this is the manly part, 
and the olhei which delighted us in the recita- 
tion is now deemed to be the pait of a woman 

Very true, he said. 

Now can we be right in praising and admiiing 
anolhei who is doing that which any one of us 
would abominate and be ashamed of in his own 
person 9 

No, he said, that is certainly not reasonable 

Nay, I said, quite leasonable fiom one point 
of view 

What point of view 9 

If you consider, I said, that when in misfor- 
tune we feel a liatuul hunger and desiie to 
relieve our souow b) weeping and lamentation, 
and that this feeling which is kept undei con- 
tiol in oui own calamities is satisfied and de- 
lighted by the poets. — the bettei nature in each 
of us, not having been sufficiently li allied by 
leason 02 habit, allows the sympathetic element 
to bleak loose because the souow is another’s; 
and the spectator fancies that llieie can lie no 
disgiace to himself in praising and pit) nig any 
one who comes telling him what a good man he 
is, and making a fuss about his tioubles, he 
thinks that the pleasuie is a gain, and wh> 
should he be supcicilious and lose this and the 
poem too? Few persons ever ieflect, as I should 
imagine, that from the evil of other men some- 
thing of evil is communicated to themselves And 
so the feeling of sorrow which has gathered 
strength at the sight of the misfortunes of otheis 
is with difficulty repressed in our own. 

How very true! 
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And does not the same hold also of the ridic- 
ulous 9 There aie jests which ) ou would be 
ashamed to make youiself, and jet on the comic 
stage, or indeed in private, when you hear them, 
)ou aie gieally amused by them, and aie not 
at all disgusted at their unseemliness; — the case 
of pity is repeated. — there is a principle 111 
human nature w Inch is disposed to raise a laugh, 
and this which you once restrained by reason, 
because you were afiaid of being thought a 
buffoon, is now let out again; and having stimu- 
lated the lisible faculty at the thealie. jou are 
betiajed unconsciously to youiself into playing 
the comic poet at home. 

Quite tiue, he said 

And the same may be said of lust and anger 
and all the other affections, of dcsne and pain 
and pleasuie, w Inch aie held to he inseparable 
from every action — in all of them poetry feeds 
and wateis the passions instead of dr) mg them 
up; she lets them rule, although they ought to 
he controlled, if mankind are e\er to increase 
in happiness and vntue 

I cannot deny it 

Therefoie, Glaucon, I said, whenever )ou 
meet with any of the eulogists of Homci declar- 
ing that he has been the educator of Hellas, and 
that he is piofitable for education and for the 
ordering of human things, and that }ou should 
take him up again ancl again and get to know 
him and legulate your whole life accoiding to 
him, we may lo\ e and honoui those who say 
these things — they are excellent people, as far 
as their lights extend; and ne are ready to 
acknowledge that Homer is the gieatest of poets 
and first of tragedy wi iters; but we must re- 
main firm m our conviction that hymns to the 
gods and piaises of famous men aie the only 
poetry which ought to be admitted into oui 
State For if )ou go beyond this and allow the 
hone)ed muse to enter, either in epic or l)iic 
ceise, not law and the reason of mankind, which 
by common consent have ever been deemed best, 
but pleasure and pain will he the rulers in our 
State. 

That is most true, he said 

And now since we have reverted to the subject 
of poetry, let this our defence seive to show 
the reasonableness of our former judgment in 
sending away out of our State an ait having the 
tendencies which we have descubed, foi leason 


consti amed us But that she may not imjiute to 
us any haishness or want of jioliteness, let us 
tell hei that there is an ancient quarrel between 
philosophy and poeliy, of which theie aie many 
pi oofs, such as the sa) ing of ‘‘the ) clping hound 
howling at her lord.” or of one “mighty in the 
tain talk of fools,” and “the mob of sages cir- 
cumventing Zeus,” and the “subtle thinkers who 
are beggais aftei all”: and theie aie innumer- 
able othei signs of ancient enmity between them. 
Notwithstanding this, let us a«suie oui sweet 
fuend and the sister arts of imitation that if she 
will only prove hei title to exist in a wcll- 
ordeied State we shall be delighted to receive 
her — we aie very conscious of hei charms, but 
we may not on that account betiay the truth. 
I dare say, Glaucon, that you are as much 
charmed by her as I am, esjiecially when she 
apjiears in Homer 9 

Yes, indeed, I am greatly chaimed 
Shall I propose, then, that she be allowed to 
lelurn fiom exile, but upon this condition only 
— that she make a defence of herself in lyrical 
or some other metre 9 
Certainly. 

And w r e may fuither grant to those of her 
defen dei s who aie lovers of poetry and yet not 
poets the permission to speak in prose on her 
behalf: let them show not only that she is pleas- 
ant but also useful to States and to human life, 
and w’e will listen in a kindly spirit, for if this 
can be proved we shall surely be the gaineis — 
1 1 mean, if there is a use m poetry as well as a 
I delight 9 

Certainly, he said, we shall be the gaineis 
If her defence fails, then, my dear friend, 
like other persons who aie enamouied of some- 
thing, but put a lestiaint upon themselves when 
they think their desnes are opposed to then 
interests, so too must we after the mannei of 
Ioccrs give her up, though not without a smug- 
gle. We too are inspired by that lo\e of jioetiy 
W'hich the education of noble Slates has im- 
planted in us, and thciefoie we would have her 
appeal at her best and truest; but so long as she 
is unable to make good her defence, this argu- 
ment of ours shall be a charm to us, which we 
will repeat to ourselves while we listen to her 
strains, that we may not fall awgy into the 
childish love of her which captivates the many. 
At all events we are well awaic that poetry 
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bring such as we have desci ibed is not lo be 
legarded seriously as attaining to the tiulh; and 
he who listens to hei, foaung for the safety of 
the city which is within him, should he on his 
guard against hei seductions and make our 
w 01 ds lus law. 

Yes, he said, I quite agree with you. 

Yes, I said, my dear Glaucon, for great is the 
issue at stake, gicatei than appears, whether a 
man is to be good 01 bad And what will any 
one be profited if under the influence of honour 
or money or power, aye, or under the excitement 
of poetiy, he neglect justice and vntue’ 

Yes, he said; I have been convinced by the 
argument, as I believe that any one else would 
have been. 


FROM THE Ion 

Socrates • I peiceive. Ion; and I will pro- 
ceed to explain to you what I imagine to be the 
leason of this The gift which you possess of 
speaking excellently about Homer is not an art, 
but, as I was j'ust saying, an inspiration; there 
is a divinity moving you, like that contained in 
the stone which Euripides calls a magnet, but 
which is commonly known as the stone of 
Heiaclea. This stone not only attiacts iron rings, 
but also impaits to them a similar power of at- 
tracting othci lings; and sometimes you may see 
a number of pieces of iron and lings suspended 
from one another so as to foim quite a long 
chain and all of them derive their powei of sus- 
pension fiom the oiigmal stone. In like manner 
the Muse fust of all inspires men hei self, and 
from these inspired peisons a chain of other 
persons is suspended, who take the inspiration. 
Foi all good poets, epic as well as lync, com- 
pose their beautiful poems not by art, but be- 
cause they aie inspired and possessed And as 
(the Coijbanlian revellers when they dance are 
not in their light mind, so the lync poets are 
not in then light mind when they are composing 
their beautiful strains: but when falling un der 
the power of music and metre they a re inspired 
and possessed; like Bacchic maidens who draw 
milk and honey from the rivers when they are 
under the influence of Dionysus but not when 


they are in their right mind. And the soul of the 
lync poet does the same, as they themselves 
say, foi Lhey tell us that they bung songs from 
honeyed fountains, culling them out of the gar- 
dens and dells of the Muses, they, like the bees, 
wnnging then >way from flower to flower And 
this is tiueM" or the poet is a light and winged, 
and holy thing, and theie is no invention in 
him until he has been inspned and is out of! 
his senses, and the mind is no longer in him 
when he has not attained to this state, he is 
poweiless and is unable to ultei his oracles 
Many are the noble woids m which poets speak 
concerning the actions of men; but like youiself 
when speaking about Homer, they do not speak 
of them by any rules of ait- thev are simply 
mspned to utter that to which the Muse impels 
them, and that only; and when mspiied, one of 
them will make dithyiambs, anothei hymns of 
praise, another choral sliains, another epic or 
iambic veises — and he who is good at one is not 
good at any other kind of verse: foi no t by _ai_t 
does the poet sing, but by power dnine Had 
heTearne’d by rules of art, he would haveTcnown 
how to speak not of one theme only, but of all, 
and theiefore God takes away the minds of 
poets, and uses them as his ministeis, as he also 
uses diviners and holy piophets, m ordei that 
we who hear them may know them to be speak- 
ing not of themselves who uttei these priceless 
woids m a state of unconsciousness, but that 
God himself is the speakei, and that through 
them lie is con vei sing with us. And Tynnichus 
the Chalcidian affords a striking instance of 
what I am saying he wiote nothing that any 
one would care to remember bill the famous 
paean which is in eveiy one’s mouth, one of the 
finest poems ever written, simply an invention 
of the Muses, as he himself says. For in this 
way the God would seem to indicate to us and 
not allow us to doubt that these beautiful poems 
are not human, or the woik of man, but divine 
and the work of God: and that the poets aie 
only the interpreters of the Gods by whom they 
are severally possessed Was not this the lesson 
which the God intended to teach when by the 
mouth of the worst of poets he sang the best of 
songs? Am I not light. Ion? 
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Edward YOUNG: Conjectures on Original Composition* 

IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR OF “SIR CHARLES GRAXDISOn” 


D ear sir — We confess the follies of youth 
without a blush; not so, those of age. 
However, keep me a little in countenance, 
In considering, that age wants amusements more, 
tho' it can justifv them less, than the preceding 
periods of life. How vou ma\ relish the pastime 
hcie sent vou, I know not. It is miscellaneous 
in its natuie. somewhat licentious in its conduct; 
and. peihaps. not over important in its end. 
However. I have endeavoured to make some 
amends, In digiessing into subjects more im- 
portant. and moie suitable to my season of life. 
A =erious thought standing single among many 
of a lighter nature, will sometimes strike the 
careless wanderer after amusement only, with 
useful awe as monumental maibles scattered 
in a wide plea«ure-garden land such there are) 
will call to leeollertion those who would never 
have sought it m a church) ard-walk of mourn- 
ful )ews 

To one such monument I mav conduct you, in 
which is a hidden lustre, like the sepulchral 
lamps of old; hut not like those will This be 
extinguished, but shine the brighter for being 
produced, after so long concealment, into open 
day 

You remember that your woilhy patron, and 
our common fnend, put some questions on the 
Serious Diamci, at the same time when he de- 
sired oui sentiments on Original, and on Moral 
Composition Tho’ I despair of breaking thro’ 
the frozen obsti uctions of age, and care’s mcum- 
* bent cloud, into that flow of thought, and bnght- 
ness of expiession, which subjects so polite re- 
quire, yet will I hazard some conjectures on 
them. 

I begin with Original Composition; and the 
moie willinglv, as it seems an original subj’ect 
to me, vs ho have seen nothing hitherto written 
on it But. fust, a few thoughts on Composition 
* Fir-t published in 1759 


m general Some are of opinion, that its growth, 
at present, is too luxuriant; and that the Press 
is overcharged Overcharged. I think, it could 
never be, if none were admitted, but such as 
brought their Imprimatur from sound Under- 
standing, and the Public Good. Wit, indeed, 
however brilliant, should not be peimitted to 
gaze self-cnamouied on its useless Chaims, in 
that Fountain of Fame f if so I mav call the 
Press), if beauty is all that it has to boast, but, 
like the first Brutus, it should sacufice its most 
darling offspring to the sacred intei ests of vir- 
tue. and leal seivice of mankind. 

This restriction allowed, the moie composition 
the better. To men of letters, and leisure, it is 
not only a noble amusement, but a sweet refuge, 
it improves their paits, and promotes their 
peace: It opens a back-door out of the bustle 
of this busv, and idle woild, into a delicious 
garden of moral and intellectual fimts and 
floweis, the key of winch is denied to the rest 
of mankind When stung with idle anxieties, 01 
tcazed with fruitless impel tinence, or yawning 
over insipid diveisions, then we perceive the 
blessing of a letter'd recess. With what a gust 
do we retire to our disinteiested, and immoital 
friends in our closet, and find our minds, when 
applied to some favourite theme, as naturally, 
and as easily quieted, and refieshed, as a peevish 
child (and peevish children aie we all till we 
fall asleep) when laid to the bieast? Our hap- 
piness no longer lives on charity ; nor bids fair 
for a fall, by leaning on that most piecanous, 
and thorny pillow, anothei’s pleasure, for our 
repose. How independent of the world is he, 
who can daily find new acquaintance, that at 
once entertain, and improve him, in the little 
world, the minute but fruitful creation, of his 
own mind? ' . 

These advantages Composition affords us, 
whether we write ourselves, or in more humble 
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amusement peruse the works of others. While 
we bustle thro’ the thionged walks of public life, 
it gives us a lespite, at least, from care; a pleas- 
ing pause of refreshing recollection. If the coun- 
try is our choice, or fate, there it rescues us from 
sloth and sensuality, which, like obscene vermin, 
are apt gradually to creep unperceived into the 
delightful bowei s of our retirement, and to poi- 
son all its sweets Conscious guilt robs the rose 
of its scent, the lilly of its lustie; and makes an 
Eden a defloweied, and dismal scene. 

Moreover, if we considei life’s endless evils, 
what can be moie prudent, than to provide for 
consolation under them 9 A consolation under 
them the wisest of men have found in the pleas- 
ures of the pen. Witness, among many more, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Tully, Ovid, Seneca, 
Pliny the younger, who sajs In uxoris infirni- 
itate, & amicorum penculo, aut moite turbatus, 
ad studia, unicum doloris levamentum, con- 
fugio 1 And why not add to these their modern 
equals, Chaucer, Rawleigh, Bacon, Milton, Clar- 
endon, under the same shield, unwounded by 
misfoi tune, and nobly smiling in distress? 

Com position ivas a cordial to these under the 
frowns of foitune; but evils there are, which her 
smiles cannot pi event, or cure. Among these are 
the languors of old age If those are held hon- 
ourable, who in a hand benumbed by time have 
grasped the just sword in defence of their coun- 
try, shall they be less esteemed, whose unsteady 
pen vibrates to the last in the cause of religion, 
of viilue, of learning 9 Both These aie happy 
in this, that by fixing their attention on objects 
most important, they escape numberless little 
anxieties, and that tedium vitae which often 
hangs so heavy on its evening horns May not 
this insinuate some apology for my spilling ink, 
and spoiling papei, so late in life 9 

But there are, who wule with vigor, and suc- 
cess, to the world’s delight, and their own re- 
nown These are the glorious fiuits where genius 
prevails The mind of a man of genius is a fer- 
tile and pleasant field, pleasant as Elysium, and 
fertile as Tempe; it enjoys a perpetual spring. 
Of that spring, Originals are the fairest flowers : 
Imitations are of quicker growth, but fainter 
bloom Imitations are of two kinds; one of na- 

1 [“When my wife is ill, my friends are in danger, 
or I am upset by death, I take refuge in studies, the 
only comfort for sorrow ”J 


ture, one of authois The fiist we call Originals, 
and confine the term Imitation to the second 
I shall not enter into the cunous enquiry of 
W'hat is, or is not, stuctly speaking, Ongmal, 
content with what all must allow, that some 
compositions are more so than otheis, and the 
more they are so, I say, the beltei Ot igmals are, 
and ought to be, great favounles, for they are 
great benefactors, they extend the rejiublic of 
letters, and add a new jnovmce to its dominion - 
Imitators only give us a sort of duplicates of 
what w T e had, possibly much bettei, before; in- 
creasing the mere drug of books, while all that 
makes them valuable, knowledge and genius, 
are at a stand. The pen of an original writei, 
like Armida’s w'and, out of a barren waste calls 
a blooming spring: Out of that blooming spiing 
an Imitator is a transplanter of laurels, which 
sometimes die on removal, always languish m 
a foieign soil. 

But suppose an Imitator to be most excellent 
(and such there are), yet still he but nobly 
builds on another’s foundation, his debt is, at 
least, equal to his gloiy, which therefore, on 
the balance, cannot be veiy great. On the con- 
traiy, an Original, tho’ but inchllcicnt (its Orig- 
inality being set aside), yet has something to 
boast; it is something to say with him in Horace, 

Meo sum Pauper in acre; - 

and to share ambition wulh no less than Caesar, 
who declaied he had lalhci be the fiist in a 
village, than the second at Rome. 

Still failhci: An Imitator shaies his ciown, if 
he has one, with the chosen object of his imita- 
tion, an Ongmal enjojs an undivided ajijjlause. 
An Original may be said to be of a vegetable 
nature, it rises spontaneously from the vital 
loot of genius, it grows, it is not made • Imita- 
tions are often a soit of manufactuie wrought 
up by those mechanics, ait, and laboui , out of 
pie-existent nialenals not then own 

Again: We read Imitation with somewhat of 1 
his 1 anguoi, who listens to a twice-told talc - 
Our spirits rouze at an Original, that is a per- 
fect stranger, and all throng to learn what news 
fiom a foreign land: And tho’ it comes, like an 
Indian prince, adorned with feathers only, hav- 
ing little of weight; yet of our attention it will 
rob the more solid, if not equally new: Thus 

2 [“I am poor, but not in debt.”] 
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every telescope is lifted at a new-discovered 
star, it makes a hundred astronomers in a mo- 
ment, and denies equal notice to the sun. But 
if an Original, be being as excellent, as new, 
adds admiration to surprize, then are we at the 
writer’s merc\ , on the strong wing of his imag- 
ination. we are snatched fiom Britain to Itah. 
from climate to climate, fiom pleasuie to pleas- 
ure, we hay e no home no thought, of oui own: 
till the magician drops his pen And then fall- 
ing down into ourselves, we awake to flat reali- 
ties, lamenting the change, like the beggar who 
dreamt himself a prince 

It is with thoughts, as it is with words, and 
w ith both, as w ith men they ma' grow old. and 
die Words taimshed. by passing tin o’ the 
mouths of the yulgar. aie laid aside as inele- 
gant, and obsolete So thoughts, when become 
too common, should lose their cuirencv- and 
we should send new metal to the mint that is, 
new meaning to the press The division of 
tongues at Babel did not more effectually debar 
men from making themselies a name fas the 
Scriptuie speaks. 1 than the too great concur- 
rence. or union of tongues will do foi ever We 
may as well grow good by another’s vntue. or 
fat bv another’s food as famous bv another’s 
thought The ysorld will pa) its debt of piaise 
but once, and instead of applauding explode 
a second demand, as a cheat 

If it is said, that most of the Latin classics, 
and all the Greek, except, perhaps. Homer, 
Pindar, and Anacreon, aie in the number of 
Imitators, yet lecene our highest applause, our 
ansyver is. That they tho not real, are accidental 
Originals, the yvorks they imitated, feyv ex- 
cepted aie lost They on their father’s decease, 
enter as lawful heirs, on then estates in fame: 
The fathers of our copyists aie still in posses- 
sion, and secuied m it, in spile of Goths, and 
Flames, b) the pel petuating poyver of the Press 
Veiy late mu«t a modern Imitatoi’s fame arriye, 
1 if it y\ aits for their decease 

An Original enters early on reputation : Fame, 
fond of new glories, sounds her trumpet in 
triumph at its birth, and yet hoiv feyv are ayvak- 
en’d b) it into the noble ambition of like at- 
tempts 9 Ambition is sometimes no vice in life; 
it is aly\ ay s a virtue in Composition. High in 
the towei mg Alps is the fountain of the Po; 
high in fame, and in antiquity, is the fountain 


of an Imitator's undertaking; but the liver, and 
the imitation, humbly creep along the vale So 
feyv aie our Originals, that, if all other books 
y\ere to be burnt, the lettei'd yvorld ycould re- 
semble some metropolis in flames, yvheie a feyv 
incombustible buildings, a foi Ire's 1 : temple, or 
toyyer. lift then heads, m melancholy grandeur, 
amid the nnghty rum Compaied yvilh this con- 
flagration. old Omar lighted up a small bonfire, 
rvhen he heated the baths of the Barbanans. for 
eight months together, with the famed Alexan- 
drian libiary’s inestimable spoils, that no pio- 
phane book might obstiuct the tiiumphanl prog- 
ress of his holv Alcoran round the globe 

But y\hy are Originals =o few 9 not because 
the yvritei’s hairest is over, the gieal i eapei* of 
antiquity haying left nothing to be gleaned after 
them; nor because the human mind’s teeming 
time is past oi because it is incapable of putting 
forth unprecedented biiths. but because illus- 
trious examples engross, prejudice. and intimi- 
date They engross oui attention, and so preyent 
a due inspection of ourselyes. they prejudice 
our judgment m fay our of then abilities. and so 
lessen the sense of oui own. and they intimidate 
us yvith the splendor of then lenoyvn. and thus 
under diffidence buiv our slicnslh Xaluie’s im- 
possibilities, and those of diffidence lie yude 
asundei 

Let it not be suspected, that I yyould yveahly 
insinuate any thing in fay oui of the model ns, 
as compaied y\ith anlienl aulhois. no. I am 
lamenting then gicat infeiionty But I think it 
is no necessary lnfenont), that it is not fiom 
dmne destination but fiom some cause far be- 
neath the moon I think that human souls, thro’ 
all periods, aie equal, that due caie. and exer- 
tion, yyould set us nearer our nnmoital prede- 
cessor than yve aie at piesent; and lie yyho ques- 
tions and confutes this, yy ill shoyv abilities not 
a little lending toyyaid a pi oof of that equality, 
yyhich he denies 

After all, the fust anlients had no mciit m 
beuig Originals. They could not be Imitators. 
Modern yvriters have a choice to make; and 
therefore have a merit in their power. They may 
soar in the regions of liberty, or move in the soft 
fetters of easy imitation, and imitation has as 
many plausible reasons to urge, a^.^leasur e had 
to offer to Hercules. Hercules made the choice 
of an hero, and so became nnmoital. 
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Yet let noL asserlois of classic excellence 
imagine, that I deny the tubute it so well de- 
serves He that a dm lies not anlient aulhois, be- 
trajs a scciet be would conceal, and tells the 
world, that he does not undei stand them Let 
us be as far fiom neglecting, as fiom copying, 
their admit able compositions; Sacred be their 
lights, and inviolable then fame Let oui undei - 
standing feed on theiis, they afloid the noblest 
nourishment; But let them nounsh, not an- 
nihilate, our own When we read, let our imag- 
ination kindle at then charms, when we write, 
let oui judgment shut them out of our thoughts; 
tieat even Ilomei himself as his io\al admirer 
was heated by the cvnic, bid linn stand aside, 
nor shade oui Composition from the beams of 
our own genius; foi nothing Onginal can rise, 
nothing immortal, can ripen, m any other sun. 

Must we then, you say, not imitate antient 
authois 9 Imitate them, by all means; but mutate 
aught He that imitates the divine Ihacl, does 
not imitate Homer, but he who takes the same 
method, which Homer took, foi aiming at a 
capacity of accomplishing a work so great 
Ticad in his steps to the sole fountain of lm- 
moitalitj , drink where he drank, at the true 
Helicon, that is, at the breast of natuie’ Imitate, 
but imitate not the Composition, but the Man 
For may not this paradox pass into a maxim 9 
viz. “The less we copy the renowned anticnts, 
we shall lesemble them the moie” 

But possibly you may leply, that you must 
either imitate Homer, or depait from natuie. 
Not so Foi suppose you was to change place, 
in time, with Ilomei ; then, if you w'rile natu- 
rally, you might as veil chaige Homer with an 
imitation of you Can you be said to imitate 
Homgr foi writing so, as you would have 
written, if Ilomei had never been 9 As far as 
a regard to nature, and sound sense, will per- 
jmt a depaituie fiom jour gieat piedecessois; 
so far, ambi tiouslj', depart fiom them, the far- 
thei from them in similitude, the nearer aie you 
to them in excellence, jou rise by it into an 
Original, become a noble collateral, not an 
humble descendant from them Let us build our 
Compositions with the spirit, and in the taste, 
of the antients; but not with their materials: 
Thus will jfeey resemble the structures of 
Pericles at Athens, which Plutarch commends 
foi having had an air of antiquity as soon as 


they weie built All eminence, and distinction, 
lies out of the beaten road; excuision. and devi- 
ation, aie necessaiy to find it, and the moie 
remote your path fiom the highway, the more 
leputablc, if, like poor Gulliver (of whom 
anon) you fall not into a ditch, in your way 
to glory. 

What glory to come neai, what glory to 
reach, what gloiy (piesumptuous thought 1 ) to 
surpass, oui predecessors 9 And is that then in 
nature absolutely impossible 9 Or is it not, 
rather, conti ary to nature to fail in it 9 Nature 
herself sets the laddei, all w'antmg is our ambi- 
tion to climb. Fox by the bounty of nature we 
are as stiong as oui piedecessors; and by the 
favoui of time (which is but anothei round m 
natuie’s scale) we stand on higher ground. As 
to the fit st, w r ere they moie than men 9 Or are 
tve less 9 Aie not oui minds ca«t m the same 
mould with those befoie the flood 9 The flood 
aflcLted mallei , mind escaped As to the second, 
though we are modems, the woild is an antient, 
moie antient fai, than when they, whom we 
most admire, filled it with their fame. Have we 
not then beauties, as slais, to guide; their de- 
fects, as rocks, to be shunn’d; the judgment of 
ages on both, as a chait to conduct, and a sure 
helm to steer us in oui passage to gi eater per- 
fection than theirs 9 And shall we be stopt in 
our rival pretensions to fame by this j'ust re- 
proof 9 

Stat contra, dicitquc tihi tua pagma, fur es 3 

MART. 

It is by a sort of noble contagion, from a gen- 
eial familial lty with their writings, and not by 
any particulai sordid theft, that we can be the 
better for those who went before us Hope we, 
from plagiarism, any dominion in literature; as 
that of Rome aiose from a nest of thieves? 

Rome was a poweiful ally to many states; 
antient authors are our powerful allies; but we 
must take heed, that they do not succour, till a 
they enslave, after the manner of Rome. Too 
formidable an idea of their superiority, like a 
spectre, would fright us out of a proper use of 
our wits; and dwarf our understanding, by mak- 
ing a giant of theirs. Too great awe for them 
lays genius under restraint, and denies it that 

3 [“Your page takes the stand against you and says 
to you, ‘You are a thief.’ ”] 
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free scope, that full elbow-room, which is requi- 
site for sti iking its most masterly strokes. 
Genius is a maslei-woikman. learning is but an 
instrument; and an mstiumeiit. tho’ most valu- 
able, v et not alw a vs indispensable Heaven will 
not admit of a paitnei in the accomplishment 
of some favourite spmts, hut rejecting all 
human means, assumes the whole glory to itself. 
Have not some, tho’ not famed for erudition, so 
wntten, as almost to persuade us. that they 
shone brighter, and soaied higher, for escaping 
the boasted aid of that proud alh 9 

Xor is it strange, for what, for the most part, 
mean we by genius, but the power of accom- 
plishing great things without the means gener- 
ally reputed necessary to that end? A genius 
differs from a good understanding, as a magi- 
cian from a good architect, that raises his struc- 
ture by means invisible, this bv the skilful use 
of common tools Hence gen ius lias ev er been. 
suppasedJn pa rtake o f somethingdiyine. Nemo 
unquam vir magnus fuit, sine aliquo afflatu 
divino 4 

Learning, destitute of this superior aid, is 
fond, and pioud. of what has cost it much 
pains; is a great lover of rules, and boaster of 
famed examples- As beauties less perfect, w’ho 
owe half their charms to cautious art, learning 
imeighs against natural unstudied graces, and 
small harmless inaccuracies, and sets rigid 
bounds to that liberty, to which genius often 
owes its supreme gloiy; but the no-genius its 
frequent ruin For unpiescubed beauties, and 
unexampled excellence, which are chaiacter- 
istics of genius, lie without the pale of learn- 
ing’s authorities, and laws; which pale, genius 
must leap to come at them- But by that leap, if 
genius is wanting, we break our necks; we lose 
that little credit, which possibly we might have 
enjoyed before. For rules, like crutches, are a 
needful aid to the lame, tho’ an impediment to 
the strong A Homer casts them away; and, like 
his Achilles, 

Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat , B 

by native force of mind /lljere is something injj 
poetiy beyond prose-reason, there are mysteries] 

* [“No one was ever a great man without some divine 
inspiration ’] 

r ’ [‘ He denies that laws were made for him , there is 
nothing that he does not arrogate to himself.”! 


in it not to be explained, but admired, which 
render mere prose-men infidels to then divinity. 
And heie pardon a second paiadox; viz 
“Genius often then deserves most to be praised, 
w hen it is most sure to be condemned, that is, 
when its excellence, from mounting high, to 
weak eyes is quite out of sight ” 

If I might speak farthei of learning, and 
genius. I would compare genius to virtue, and 
learning to riches As riches are most wanted 
where there is least virtue; so learning where 
there is least genius As virtue without much 
riches can give happiness, so genius without 
much learning can give lenown. As it is said 
m Terence. Pecumam negligere mterdum man 
mum est lucrum .- 0 so to neglect of learning, 
genius sometimes owes its gi eater gloiy Genius, 
therefore, leaves but the second place, among 
men of letters, to the learned It is their merit, 
and ambition, to fling light on the works of 
genius, and point out its charms. We most justly 
reverence their informing ladius for that 
favour, but we must much more admire the 
radiant stars pointed out by them 

A star of the fiist magnitude among the 
moderns was Shakespeare: among the antients. 
Pindar, who (as Vossius tells us) boasted of 
his no-leai nmg, calling himself the eagle, for 
his flight above it And such genu as thc=e may. 
indeed, have much leliance on their own native 
powers For genius may be compared to the 
natural strength of the body, learning to the 
super-induced accoutrements of aims if the first 
is equal to the pioposed exploit, the lattei lather 
encumbeis, than assists, rather letards. than 
promotes, the victory. Sacei nobis incst Deus, 1 
says Seneca With regard to the moial world, 
conscience, with regard to the intellectual, 
genius, is that god within. Genius can set us 
right in Composition, without the lules of the 
learned; as conscience sets us right in life, with 
out the laws of the land This, singly, can make 
us good, as men: that, singly, as writers, can, 
sometimes, make us great. 

I say, sometimes, because there is a genius, 
which stands in need of learning to make it 
shine. Of genius there are two species, an earl- 
ier, and a later; or call them mjantine, and 

0 [“To neglect money is sometimes the greatest 
profit ”] 

7 [“Holy js the God within us ”] 
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adult. An adult genius comes out of nature’s 
hand, as Pallas out of Jove’s head, at full 
growth, and mature Shakespeare’ s genius was 
of this kind, On the contiary, Swift stumbled 
at the thieshold, and set out for distinction on 
feeble knees- His was an infantine genius; a 
genius, which, like othei infants, must be 
nuised, and educated, or it will come to nought 1 
Learning is its nurse, and tutor, but this nurse 
may overlay with an indigested load, which 
smotheis common sense, and this tutor may 
mislead, with pedantic piejudice, which vitiates 
the best understanding- As loo great admireis 
of the fathers of the church have sometimes set 
up their authority against the tiue sense of 
Scupture, so too great admirers of the classical 
falheis have sometimes set up their authority, or 
example, against reason. 

Neve minor, neu sit qumto productior acta Fabula 8 

So says Hoi ace, so says anlient example But 
reason has not subscubed I know hut one book 
that can justify our implicit acquiescence m it: 
And (by the way) on that book a noble disdain 
of undue defeience to prior opinion has lately 
cast, and is still casting, a new and inestimable 
light. 

But, superstition for oui predecessors set 
aside, the classics are for ever our ughtful and 
revered masters in Composition, and oui under- 
standings bow before them But when? When 
a master is wanted; which, sometimes, as I have 
shown, is not the case Some aie pupils of 
nature only, nor go faithci to school From 
such w T e reap often a double advantage, they 
not only rival the leputation of the gical antient 
authors, but also reduce the number of mean 
ones among the moderns Foi when they enter 
on subjects which have been in foimer hands, 
such is their supenority, that, like a tenth w'ave, 
they overwhelm, and buiy m oblivion all that 
went before And thus not only enrich and 
adorn, but icinove a load, and lessen the laboui, 
of the letter’d woild 

“But, you say, since Originals can arise from 
genius only, and since genius is so very rare, 
it is scarce worth while to labour a point so 
much, from which we can reasonably expect so 
little.” To stow that genius is not so very rare 

8 [“Let your play be neither shorter nor longer than 
five acts”] 


as 5 ou imagine, I shall point out strong in- 
stances of it, m a far distant quailer fiom that 
mentioned above The minds of the schoolmen 
weie almost as much cloisteied as their bodies, 
the) had but little learning, and few books, jet 
may the most learned he struck with some aston- 
ishment at their so singulai natural sagacity, 
and most exquisite edge of thought. Who would 
expect to find Pindai and Scotus, Shakespeare 
and Aquinas, of the same paity? Both equally 
shew an original, unmdebled, eneigy, the vigor 
igneus,’’ and cceleshs origo, 10 bums in both; and 
leaves us in doubt whether genius is more evi- 
dent m the sublime flights and beauteous flowers 
of poetry, oi m the profound jieneti ations, and 
marvelously keen and minute distinctions, called 
the thorns of the schools There might have been 
more able ronsuls called from the plough, than 
ever ai rived at that honour Many a genius, 
piobablj', there has been, which could neither 
wiile, nor lead So that genius, that supreme 
lustre of literature, is less rare than you con- 
ceive 

By the praise of genius we detract not from 
learning, we detiact not fiom the value of gold, 
fay sajing that diamond has greater still. He 
who disiegaids learning, shows that he wants 
its aid; and he that o\ei values it, shows that its 
aid lias done linn harm Oven allied indeed it 
cannot be, if genius, as to Composition, is 
valued more Learning wc thank, genius we re- 
vere, That gives us jileasuie. This gives us rap 
ture; That informs, This inspires; and is ilseli 
mspned, for genius is fiom heaven, learning 
from man- This sets us above the low, and] 
illiterate, That, above the learned, and polite 
Learning is boirow r ed knowledge: genius is 
knowledge innate, and quite our own. Theie- 
foie, as Bacon obseives. it may take a nobler 
name, and be called Wisdom, in which sense 
of wisdom, some are born wise 

But heie a caution is nccessaiy against the 
most fatal of eriois in those automaths, those 
self-taught philosopheis of our age, who set up 
genius, and often, mere fancied genius, not only 
above human learning, but divine truth. I have 
called genius wisdom; but let it be remembered, 
that in the most renowned ages of the most 
refined heathen wisdom ( and theirs is not Chris- 
tian) “the ivor Id by wisdom knew not God, and 

0 [“Fiery vigor”] 10 [“Divine origin”] 
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it pleased God b y the foolishness of preaching 
to save those that believed” In the fanvland of 
fancy, genius may wander wild, there it has a 
creative power, and may reign arbitrarilv over 
its own empne of chimeras The wide field of 
natuie also lies open befoie it. wlieie it mas 
range unconfined, make what discoveries it can, 
and spoit with its infinite objects uncontrouled, 
as far as visible nature extends, painting them 
as wantonly as it will But what painter of the 
most unbounded and exalted genius can give us 
the tiue poitiait of a seraph 9 He can give us 
only what bv Ins own or otheis’ e\ e=. has been 
seen, tho’ that indeed infinitely compounded, 
raised, burlesqued, dishonoured, or adorned In 
like manner, who can give us divine truth un- 
revealed 9 Much less should anv presume to set 
aside divine truth when levealcd, as incongru- 
ous to their own sagacities — Is this too serious 
for my subject 9 I shall be more so before I 
close. 

Having put in a caveat against the most fatal 
of errois, from the too great indulgence of 
genius, return we now to that too great suppres- 
sion of it. which is detrimental to Composition: 
and endeavoui to rescue the writer, as well as 
the man. I have said, that some are boin wise; 
but they, like those that are boin nth by 
neglecting the cultivation and pioduce of their 
own possession-, and by running in debt, may 
be beggaied at last, and lose their reputations, 
as y-oungcr bi others’ estates, not bv being born 
with less abilities than the rich heir, but at loo 
late an hour. 

Many a great man has been lost to himself, 
and the pubhek, purely because great ones were 
born before him Hermias, in his collections on 
Homer’s blindness, says, that Ilomer requesting 
the gods to grant him a sight of Achilles, that 
hero lose, but in armour so bright, that it struck 
Homer blind with the blaze Let not the blaze 
of even Homer’s muse daiken us to the discern- 
ment of our own powers, which may possibly 
set us above the rank of Imitators; who, though 
most excellent, and even immoital (as some of 
them are) yet are still but Du minorum gen- 
tium, 11 noi can expect the largest share of in- 
cense, the gieatest profusion of praise, on their 
sccondaiy allais. 

11 [ Gods of lesser tribes”] 


But farther still- a spiiit of Imitation hath 
many- ill effects; I shall confine lmsclf to thiee. 
First, It deprives the libeial and politer arts 
of an advantage which the mechanic enjoy- In 
these, men aie ever endeav outing to go bevond 
their predecessuis; in the funnel, to follow 
them. And since copies surpass not their Orig- 
inals, as sti earns rise not higher than their 
spring, rarely so high; hence, while arts me- 
chanic are in perpetual pi ogress, and lticiease, 
the libeial aie in leliogiadation, and dccav 
These lesemble pyramids, aie broad at bottom, 
but lessen exceedingly- as they use; Those le- 
senible livers which, fiom a small fountain 
head, are spreading evei widci and widei, as 
they run Hence it is evident, that diffeicnt por 
(ions of understanding aie not (as some imag- 
ine) allotted to diffeicnt pciiods of time; for 
we see. in the same jienod, understanding using 
m one set of ai lists, and declining m another 
Thercfoie nature stands absolved, and oui ln- 
fenonty in Composition must be charged on 
ourselv es 

Nav, so fai aie we fiom complnng with a 
necessity-, which natuie lays us undei, that, Sec- 
ondly, by a spmt of Imitation v\c counteiact 
natuie, and thwart hei design She bungs us 
into the world all Oiigmah No two faces, no 
two minds, aie just alike, but all bear nature’s 
evident maik of separation on them Bom Orig- 
inals, how comes it to pass that we die Copies 9 
That meddling ape Imitation, as soon as we 
come to yeais of Indiscielton fso let me speak), 
snatches the pen. and blots out nature’s mark 
of separation, cancels hei kind intention, de- 
stroys all mental individuality; the letter'd 
world no longei consists of smgulais, it is a 
medley, a mass • and a hundred books, at bottom, 
are but One Why are Monkics such masters of 
mimickiy 9 Why receive they such a talent at 
imitation 9 Is it not as the Spartan slaves re- 
ceived a licence for ebnety; that their belters 
might be ashamed of it 9 

The Thud fault to be found with a spirit of 
Imitation is, that with great incongruity it makes 
us poor, and pioud: makes us think little, and 
write much; gives us huge folios, which are 
little belter than more reputable cushions to 
promote our repose Have not sc.ee sevenfold 
volumes put us in mind of Ovid’s sevenfold 
channels of the Nile at the conflagialion 9 
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Ostia septem 

Pulverulenta vacant septem, sine flumme valles . 12 

Such leaden labours are like Lycurgus’s iron 
money, which was so much less in value than 
in bulk, that it required barns for strongboxes, 
and a yoke of oxen to draw five hundred 
pounds 

But notwithstanding these disadvantages of 
Imitation, imitation must be the lot (and often 
an honourable lot it is) of most writeis If 
theie is a famine of invention in the land, like 
Joseph’s bietlnen, ve must travel far for food, 
we must visit the remote, and rich, Antients; 
but an inventive genius may safely stay at 
home; that, like the widow’s cruse, is divinely 
leplemshed from within; and affords us a 
miraculous delight Whether oui own genius be 
such, or not, we diligently should inquire, that 
we may not go a begging with gold m oui purse 
For theie is a mine in man, which must be 
deeply dug ere we can conjectuie its contents. 
Another often sees that in us, which we see not 
ourselves; and may theie not be that in us 
which is unseen by both 9 That theie may, 
chance often discovers, either by a luckily 
chosen theme, or a mighty premium, or an 
absolute necessity of exertion, or a noble stroke 
of emulation fiom another’s gloiy; as that on 
Thucydides fiom heaung Heiodotus repeat part 
of his history at the Olympic games’ Had theie 
been no Heiodotus, theie might have been no 
Thucydides, and the world’s admiration might 
have begun at Livy foi excellence in that prov- 
ince of the pen. Demosthenes had the same stim- 
ulation on hearing Callislratus ; or Tully might 
have been the fust of consummate renown at 
the bar. 

Quite deal of the dispute concerning anhenl 
and modern learning, lie speak not of perform- 
ance, but powers. The modern poweis are equal 
to those before them, modern peiformante in 
geneial is deploiably shoit How gieat aie the 
names just mentioned? Yet i\ho will dale 
affirm, that as great may not rise up in some 
future, or even in the present age? Reasons 
there are why talents may not appear, none 
why they may not exist, as much in one period 
as another, evocation of vegetable fruits 

12 [“The seven mouths are dusty and unoccupied, 
seven valleys without a river.”! 


depends on rain, air, and sun, an evocation of 
the fruits of genius no less depends on externals. 
What a marvellous crop bore it in Greece, and 
Rome 9 And w hat a maivellous sunshine did it 
there enjo ) 9 What encouragement from the 
natme of their governments, and the spirit of 
their people? Virgil and Hoi ace owed their 
divine talents to Heaven, their lmmoital woiks, 
to men, thank Maecenas and Augustus foi them. 
Had it not been foi these, the genius of those 
poets had lain bulled in their ashes. Athens 
expended on her tlieatie, painting, sculpture, 
and aichitecture, a tax levied for the support 
of a war. Caesar diopl Ins papcis when Tally 
spoke, and Philip tiembled at the voice of 
Demosthenes: And has theie ausen but one 
Tully, one Demosthenes, in so long a course of 
years 9 The powerful eloquence of them both 
in one stream, should never bear me down into 
the melancholy persuasion, that seveial have not 
been born, tho’ they have not emeiged The sun 
as much exists in a cloudy da), as in a clear; 
it is outwaid, accidental circumstances that with 
legard to genius eithei m nation, oi age, 

Callectas fugat nubes, solemque reducit 13 

vine. 

As gieat, peiliaps, gieater than those mentioned 
(presumptuous as it may sound) may, possibly, 
arise, for who hath fathomed the mind of man? 
Its bounds aie as unknown, as those of the 
cieation, since the birth of which, perhaps, not 
One has so far exeited. as not to leave his possi- 
bilities beyond his attainments, his poweis be- 
yond his exploits Forming our judgements alto- 
gether by what has been done, v\ llhout knowing, 
or at all inqumng, what possibly might have 
been done, we naturally enough fall into too 
mean an opinion of the human mind If a sketch 
of the divine Iliad before Homer wrote, had 
been given to mankind, by some superior being, 
or otherwise, its execution would, piobably 
have appeared be) ond the power of man Now, 
to suipass it, we think impossible As the first 
of these opinions would evidently have been a 
mistake, why may not the second be so too 9 
Both are founded on the same bottom; on our 
ignorance of the possible dimensions of the 
mind of man. 

13 [“Disperses the gathered clouds and brings back 
the sun ’’] 
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Nor are we onlv ignorant of the dimensions 
of the human mind in general, but even of our 
own That a man mav be scarce less ignorant 
of his own power* than an o\ster of its pearl, 
or a rock of its diamond that he ma; possess 
dormant. un*u=peefed abilities, till awakened by 
loud calls, or stung up bv striking emergencies, 
is evident from the sudden eruption of some 
men, out of perfect ob-cuntv. into publick ad- 
miration, on the strong impulse of some animat- 
ing occasion, not more to the world'* great sur- 
prize, than their own Few author* of distinction 
but have experienced something of this nature, 
at the first beamings of their vet unsuspected 
genius on their hitherto dark Composition. The 
writer start* at it as at a luad meteor in the 
nisht; is much surprized, can scarce believe it 
true During his happv confusion it mav be 
said to him, as to Eve at the lake, 

\That there tliou see-t. fair creature, is tin =elf 

MILT 

Genius in this \ iew, is like a dear friend in our 
companv under disgui=e, who, while we are 
lamenting his absence, drops his mask strikma 
us, at once, with equal surprize and jov This 
sensation which I speak of in a writer, might 
favour, and so promote, the fable of poetic in- 
spiration A poet of a strong imauination, and 
stronger \anitv. on feeling it. might naturally 
enough realize the w orld s mere compliment, 
and think himself truly inspired Which is not 
improbable, for enthusiasts of all kinds do no 
less. 

Since it is plain that men mav be strangers 
to their own abilities; and by thinking meanly 
of them without just cause, ma) possibly lose 
a name, perhaps a name immortal , I w ould find 
some means to present these ev lls Whatever 
promote* virtue, promotes something more, and 
carries iti good influence bevond the moral 
man: To jircvent these evils. I borrow two 
golden rules from ethics, which are no less 
golden in Composition, than in life 1 Know 
thyself , 2dl), Reverence thyself: I design to 
repay ethics in a future letter, by two rules 
from rhetoric for its service. 

1st. Know thyself. Of ourselves it may be 
said, as Martial says of a had neighbour, 

A il tarn prope, proculque nobis 14 

11 [“Nothing =o near and still so far from us ”] 


Therefore dive deep into thv bosom; learn the 
depth, extent, bias, and full fort of thy mind, 
contract full intimac) with the stranger within 
thee: excite and cherish eveiy spaik of Intel 
lectual light and heat. however smothered under 
former negligence, or scattered through the dull 
dark mass of common thoughts, and collecting 
them into a bodv. let thy genius n«e I if a genius 
thou hast I as the sun from chaos: and if I 
should then sav, like an Indian. IT or ship it, 
(though too bold) ret should I sav little more 
than mv second rule enjoins, f viz ) Reierence 
thy sel t 

That l*. let not great examples, or authorities, 
browbeat thv rea*on into too great a diffidence 
of thvself. Th\*elf so reveienee a* to prefer the 
native growth of thv own mind to the richest 
impoit fiom abroad: such horiowed riches 
make us poor The man who thus i ev erences 
himself, will =oon find the world’* reverence 
to follow his own His works will *land distm 
guished. hi* the sole propert) of them: which 
propert) alone can confei the noble title of an 
author . that is. of one who (to speak accu- 
rately) thinks , and composes, while other in- 
\aders of the pi ess, how voluminous, and 
learned soe\er, (with due respect be it spoken) 
onlv read, and urite. 

This is the difference between tho=e two 
luminaries in liteiatuie. the well-accomplished 
scholar, and the diunelv-inspned enthusiast; 
the first is, as the bright morning star: the 
second, as the rising sun The writer who 
neglects those two rules above will never stand 
alone, he makes one of a group and thinks 
in wi etched unanimity with the llnong: In- 
cumbered with the notions of others, and im- 
poverished bv their abundance, he conceives not 
the least embryo of new* thought; opens not the 
least vista thro’ the gloom of ordinal v writers, 
into the bright walks of rare imagination, and 
singular design, while the true genius is cross- 
ing all publick loads into fresh untrodden 
ground; he, up to the knees in antiquity, is 
treading the sacred footsteps of great examples, 
with the blind veneration of a bigot saluting the 
papal toe; comfortably hoping full absolution 
for the sins of his own understanding, from the 
powerful charm of touching his .idol's infalli- 
bility. 

Such meanness of mind, such prostration of 



our own powers, proceeds from too great ad- 
miration of others. Admit alion has, generally, 
a degree of two very bad nigiedienls m it; of 
ignoiance, and of feat ; and does mischief m 
Composition, and in life. Pioud as the world is, 
theie is more supenority in it given, than as- 
sumed And its grandees of all kinds owe more 
of then elevation to the littleness of others’ 
minds, than to the greatness of then own Were 
not prostrate spnits thcii voluntaiy pedestals, 
the figure they make among mankind would not 
stand so high Imitators and Tianslatois are 
somewhat of the pedestal-kind, and sometimes 
rather raise their Original's lepulalion, by show- 
ing him to be by them inimitable, than theii 
own. Ilomei has been translated into most lan- 
guages; Aehan tells us, that the Indians, (hope- 
ful tutors') hate taught him to speak theii 
tongue Whal expect we fiom them’ Not 
Homer's Achilles, but something, which, like 
Patroclus, assumes his name, and, at its penl, 
appears m his stead, nor expect we Homer's 
Ulysses, gloiiously bursting out of his cloud 
into loyal giandeur, but an Ulysses under dis- 
guise, and a beggar to the last. Such is that 
inimitable father of poetry, and oracle of all 
the wise, whom Lycurgus transcribed; and for 
an annual public recital of whose works Solon 
enacted a law; that it is much to be feared, 
that his so numerous translations are but as 
the publish’d testimonials of so many nations, 
and ages, that this author so divine is untrans- 
lated still. 

But here, 

Cynthius aurem 
Vellit , — 13 virg 

and demands justice for his favourite, and ours. 
Great things he has done; but he might have 
done greater. What a fall is it from Hornet’s 
numbeis, free as air, lofty and harmonious as 
the spheres, into childish shackles, and tinkling 
sounds! But, in his fall, he is still great — 

Nor appears 

Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 

Of glory obscur’d. — milt. 

Had Milton never wrote, Pope had been less to 
blame - But when in Milton! s genius, Homer, as 
it were, personally rose to forbid Britons doing 

16 [“Apollo pulls my ear.”] 
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him that ignoble wrong; it is less pardonable, 
by that effeminate decoration, to put Achilles in 
petticoats a second time How much nobler had 
it been, if his numbers had lolled on in full 
flow, through the vanous modulations of mascu- 
line melody, into those grandeuis of solemn 
sound, w’hich are indispensably demanded by 
the native dignity of hcroitk song? How much 
nobler, if he had resisted the temptation of that 
Gothic daemon, which modem poesv tasting, 
became moilal? 0 lioiv unlike the deathless, 
dnine haimony of thiee gieat names (how 
justly join’d), of Milton, Greece, and Rome ? 
His veise, but for this little speck of moitality, 
in its extieme paits, as his heio had m Ins heel; 
like him, had been invulneiable, and immortal. 
But, unfoitunately, that was undipt in Helicon ; 
as this, m Styx Haimony as well as eloquence 
is essential to poesy; and a muider of his 
musick is putting half Homer to death. Blank 
is a teim of diminution, whal we mean by 
blank veise, is, verse unfallen, uncuist; verse 
lcclaim’d, lemtlnon’d in the true language of 
the gods; who nevei thunder’d nor suffer’d their 
Homer to thunder, m rhime; and theiefore, I 
beg you, my Fuend, to ciown it with some 
nobler term; nor let the greatness of the thing 
lie under the defamation of such a name. 

But supposing Pope's Iliad to have been per- 
fect in its kind, yet it is a Translation still; 
w’hich differs as much fiom an Original, as the 
moon from the sun. 

— Phoeben alieno jusscrat igne 

Implen, solemque suo 1B 

CLAUD 

But as nothing is moie eas) than to wnte orig- 
inally wrong, Onginals are not lieie lecom- 
mended, but under the sliong guard of my fust 
rule — Know thyself. Lucian, who was an Oiig- 
mal, neglected not this mle, if we may judge 
by his leply to one who took some freedom 
with him He w’as, at first, an appi entice to a 
statuary; and when he w r as reflected on as such, 
by being called Prometheus, he replied, “I am 
indeed the inventor of new work, the model of 
which I ow’e to none; and, if I do not execute 
it well, I deserve to be torn by twelve vulturs, 
instead of one.” 

10 [“He had ordered the moon to shine with an- 
other’s light, the sun with its own.”] 
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If so, 0 Gulliver 1 dost thou not shudder at 
thy brother Lucian's \ultms ho\enng o’er thee’ 
Shudder on* the\ cannot shock thee moie, than 
decencv has been shock d by thee How ha\ e 
thy Houyhnhunms thiown th\ judgment fiom 
its seat, and laid thy imagination in the mire 9 
In what orduie hast thou dipt thy pencil 9 
What a monster hast thou made of the 

Human face dmne 9 

MILT 

This writer has so satmsed human nature, as 
to give a demonstration in himself, that it de- 
serves to be satirised But, say his wholesale 
admirers, Few could so have written, true, and 
Fewei uould If it requited gieat abilities to 
commit the fault, greater still would have saied 
him fiom it But whence arise such warm advo- 
cates foi such a perfoimance 9 From hence, viz. 
before a character is established, merit makes 
fame; afteiwaids fame makes meiit Smjt is 
not commended foi this piece, but this piece 
foi Snift He has given us some beauties which 
desene all om praise, and oui comfort is, that 
his faults will not become common, for none 
can be guilty of them, but who ha\e wit as well 
as leputalion to spare His wit had been less 
wild, if Ins temper had not jostled his judgment. 
If his favounle Ilomlinlumms could write, and 
Suift had been one of them, e\ciy horse with 
him would hai e been an ass. and he w-ould have 
wntten a panegjnck on mankind, saddling with 
much reproach the present hcioes of his pen: 
On the contrary, being boin amongst men, and, 
of consequence, jnqued by many, and peevish 
at more, he has blasphemed a nature little low 7 ei 
than that of angeK and assumed by far lughei 
than they But surely the contempt of the world 
is not a greater virtue, that the contempt of 
mankind is a vice Theiefore I wonder that, 
though forborn by otheis. the laughter-loving 
Sit ijl was not reproved by the venerable Dean, 
who could sometimes be very grave 

For I remember, as I and others w'ere taking 
with him an evening’s walk, about a mile out 
of Dublin , he stopt short; we passed on; but 
percemng that he did not follow us, I went 
back; and found him fixed as a statue, and ear- 
nestly gazing upwaid at a noble elm, which in 
its uppermost branches was much withered, and 
decayed Pointing at it. he said, “I shall be like 


that tiee, I shall die at top.” As in this he 
seemed to prophesy like the Sybils, if, like one 
of them, he had burnt part of his woiks, espe 
cially tins blasted branch of a noble genius, like 
her too, he might have risen m his demand for 
the lest. 

Would not his fiiend Pope have succeeded 
bettei m an original attempt 9 Talents untiied 
are talents unknown All that I know, is that, 
contrary to these sentiments, he w 7 as not onlj 
an avowed professor of imitation, but a zealous 
recommender of it also Nor could he recoin 
mend any thing better, except emulation, to 
those who wnte One of these all writers must 
call to their aid, but aids they are of unequal 
repute Imitation is inferiority confessed, emu 
lation is superiority contested, or denied, imita 
lion is servile, emulation generous, that fetters, 
this files; that may gne a name; this, a name 
immortal - This made Athens to succeeding ages 
the rule of taste, and the standard of jiei fcction. 
Her men of genius struck file against each 
other, and kindled, by conflict, into glories, 
which no time shall extinguish We thank 
Eschylus for Sophocles; and Parrhasius for 
Zeuxis; emulation, for both That bids us fly the 
geneial fault of imitators, bids us not be struck 
with the loud report of former fame, as with a 
knell, which damps the spirits, but, as with a 
tiumpet, which msjnres aiclour to rnal the re 
nown’d Emulation exhorts us, instead of learn 
ing our discijiline foi ever, like raw 7 troops, 
under antient leadeis in composition, to put 
those laurel’d veterans in some hazaid of losing 
their superior posts in glory. 

Such is emulation’s high-spirited advice, such 
her immortalizing call. Pope would not hear, 
pie-engaged with imitation, which blessed him 
with all her charms. He chose rather, with his 
namesake of Gieece, to triumph in the old 
world, than to look out foi a new. His taste 
partook the error of his religion; it denied not 
worship to saints and angels; that is, to writers. 
w 7 ho, canonized for ages, have received their 
apotheosis from established and universal fame. 
True poesy, like true religion, abhors idolatry; 
and though it honours the memory of the exem- 
plary, and takes them willingly (yet cautiously) 
as guides in the way to gloiy; real, though 
unexampled, excellence is its only aim; nor 
looks it for any inspiration less than divine. 
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Though Pope's noble muse may boast her 
illustrious descent from Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
yet is an Ongmal author more nobly boin. As 
Tacitus says of Curlms Rufus, an Original 
author is boin of himself, is his own progenitoi, 
and will piobdbly propagate a numerous off- 
spung of mutatois, to eternize his glory; while 
mule-like lmilalois die without issue Therefore, 
though we stand much obliged for his giving 
us an I. Joiner, ) ct had he doubled our obligation, 
by giving us — a Pope Had he a strong imagina- 
tion, and the tiue sublime 9 That gi anted, we 
might have liad two Homers instead of one, if 
longer had been his life, for I heard the dying 
swan talk over an epic plan a few weeks before 
his decease 

Bacon, under the shadow of whose great name 
I would shelter my present attempt in favour of 
Originals, says, “Men seek not to know their 
own stock, and abilities; but fancy their pos- 
sessions to be gi eater, and their abilities less, 
than they really are ” Which is, in effect, saying, 
“That we ought to exert moie than we do; and 
that, on exertion, our probability of success is 
greater than we conceive.” 

Noi have I Bacons opinion only, but his 
assistance too, on my side His mighty mind 
travelled round the intellectual world, and, with 
a more than eagle’s eye, saw, and has pointed 
out, blank spaces, oi daik spots in it, on which 
the human mind never shone Some of these 
have been enlightened since, some aie benighted 
still. 

Moreover, so boundless are the bold excur- 
sions of the human mind, that, in the vast void 
beyond real existence, it can call foith shadowy 
beings, and unknown ivoilds, as numerous, as 
bright, and, perhaps, as lasting, as the stars, 
such quile-original beauties we may call para- 
disaical. 

Ratos sine semine flores 17 
OVID. 

When such an ample aiea for renowned adven- 
ture in original attempts lies before us, shall we 
be as mere leaden pipes, conveying to the pres- 
ent age small streams of excellence from its 
grand reservoir in antiquity; and those too, per- 
haps, mudded in the pass 9 Originals shine, like 
comets; have no peer in their path; are rival’d 

17 [“Flowers grown without seed ”] 


by none, and the gaze of all All othei compo- 
sitions (if they shine at all) shine m clusters, 
like the stars in the galaxy, wheie. like bad 
neighbours, all stiffei from all. each paiticulai 
being diminished, and almost lost in the throng 

If thoughts of this nature prevailed; if an- 
tients and modems were no longer considered as 
masters and pupils, but as hard-matched rivals 
for lenown, then moderns, by the longevity of 
their labours, might, one day, become antients 
themselves And old time, that best weigher of 
meiits, to keep Ins balance even, might have the 
golden weight of an Augustan age in both his 
scales - Or lather our scale might descend, and 
that of antiquity (as a model ii match for it 
strongly speaks) might hick the beam. 

And why not 9 Foi, considei, since an impar- 
tial Providence scatters talents indifferently, as 
thio’ all orders of persons, so thro’ all penods 
of time; since, a maivellous light, unenjoy’d of 
old, is pour’d on us by levelation, with larger 
pi ospects extending our understanding, with 
brighter objects enriching oui imagination, with 
an inestimable pnze setting our passions on 
file, thus strengthening every power that en- 
ables composition to shine; since, there has 
been no fall in man on this side Adam, who 
left no woiks, and the woiks of all other an- 
tients aie our auxiliais against themselves, as 
being peipelual spuis to oui ambition, and shin- 
ing lamps in our path to fame, since, this world 
is a school, as well foi intellectual, as moral, 
advance, and the longei human natuie is at 
school, the belter scholar it should be; since, 
as the moial woild ex'pects its glonous millen- 
nium, the world intellectual may hope, by the 
rules of analogy, for some supcnor degrees of 
excellence to crown hci later scenes, nor may 
it only hope, but must enjoy them too, for 
Tully, Quintilian, and all tiue cutics allow, 
that virtue assists genius, and that the writer 
will be more able, when beltei is the man — 
All these pailiculais. I say, consideied, why 
should it seem altogether impossible, that 
heaven’s latest editions of the human mind may 
be the most correct, and fair; that the day may 
come, when the moderns may proudly look back 
on the comparative darkness of former ages, on 
the children of antiquity; reputing Homer and 
Demosthenes, as the dawn of divine genius; and 
Athens as the cradle of infant fame; what a 
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glorious revolution would this make m the rolls 
of renow n ? 

What a lant, say you, is heie 9 — I paitly 
grant it: Yet, consider, my fnend! knowledge 
physical, mathematical, moial, and divine, m- 
ci eases; all aits and sciences are makmg con- 
siderable advance; with them, all the accommo- 
dations, ornaments, delights, and glones of 
human life, and these aie new food to the 
genius of a polite wnlei; these are as the root, 
and composition, as the flowei, and as the root 
spieads, and thmes. shall the flowei fail 9 As 
well mav a flowei flounsh, when the loot is 
dead It is piudence to read, genius to lelish, 
gloiy to suipass, antient aulhois; and wisdom 
to tiv our slienglh, m an attempt in which it 
would he no gieal di-honoui to fail 

Why condemn'd Maro his admirable epic to 
the flames 9 Was it not because Ins discerning 
eye saw some length of peifection bevond it 9 
And what he saw, may not others leach 9 And 
who hid fanei than our eountiy-men foi that 
glorv? Something new may be expected from 
Britons paiticulaily; who seem not to he more 
sevei'd fiom the lest of mankind by the sur- 
rounding sea, than by the cuiienl in theii veins; 
and of whom little moie appeals to be lequned, 
in ordei to gne us Onginals, than a consistency 
of characlei, and making then compositions of 
a piece with their lues Ma\ our genius shine; 
and proclaim us m that nobler view’ 

. . minima contcntos noclc Bntannos 13 

VIRG 

And so it does, for in polite composition, in 
natural, and mathematical, knowledge, we have 
gicat Oiiginals alread) — Bacon, Boyle, Neulon, 
Shakes peai c, Milton, ha\ e showed us, that all 
the winds cannot blow the British flag failhei, 
than an oiigmal spml can convc) the Bulish 
fame, then names go lound the woild, and 
what foieign genius strikes not as they pass 9 
Why should not then posterity embaik m the 
same hold bottom of new enleipiue, and hope 
the same success 9 Hope it they may; or you 
must asseit, either that those Onginals, which 
we alieady enjoy, weie written by angels, or 
deny that we are men As Simonides said to 
Pausanias, leason should say to the writer, “Re- 
member thou art a man ” And for man not to 

18 [“Britons content with their veiy short night ”] 


grasp at all which is laudible within his reach, 
is a dishonoui to human natuie, and a disobedi 
ence to the divine; for as heaven does nothing 
m vain, its gift of talents implies an injunction 
of their use 

A fnend of mine has obeyed that injunction; 
he has relied on himself, and with a genius, as 
well moial, as onginal (to speak in bold teims), 
has cast out evil spmts, has made a convert to 
Milue of a species of composition, once most its 
foe As the fiist Christian empeiois expell’d 
daemons, and dedicated then temples to the hv 
ing God 

But ) on, I know, are sparing in your praise 
of this author; theiefore I will speak of one, 
which is sure of youi applause. Shakespeare 
mingled no water with his wine, lower’d his 
genius by no vajnd imitation Shalespeaie gave 
us a Shakespeaie, noi could the first in antient 
fame have given us more! Shakespeare is not 
their son, hut brother, then equal; and that, in 
spite of all Ins faults Think you this loo bold 9 
Consider, in those anlients what is it the world 
admires 9 Not the fewness of their faults, but the 
numbei and bughtness of their beauties, and if 
Shakespeare is then equal (as he doubtless is) 
in that, which m them is admired, then is Shake 
speaie as gieat as they, and not lmjiolcnce, but 
some other cause, must he chaigcd with Ins 
defects When we are setting these gieat men in 
competition, what but the comparative size of 
their genius is the subject of oui inquiry 9 And 
a giant loses nothing of Ins si/e, tho’ he should 
chance to trip m his lace But it is a compli- 
ment to lho=e heiocs of antiquity to suppose 
Shakespeai e their equal only in di amatic 
poweis, therefoic, though his faults had been 
gi eater, the scale would still turn in his favour 
There is at least as much genius on the Bntish 
as on the Gi email stage, tho’ the foimcr is not 
swcjit so clean; so clean from violations not 
only of the diamatic, but moral utle, for an 
honest heathen, on leading some of out cele- 
biated scenes, might be senously concerned to 
see, that our obligations to the religion of nature 
were cancel’d by Christianity. 

Johnson, in the serious drama, is as much 
an imitator, as Shakespeare is an original. He 
was veiy learned, as Sampson was^ very strong, 
to his own huit: Blind to the nature of tragedy, 
he pulled down all antiquity on his head, and 
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buried himself under it; we see nothing of 
Johnson, nor indeed, of his adnnied (but also 
murdeied) antients, foi what shone in the his- 
torian is a cloud on the poet, and Catahne 
might have been a good play, if Salust had 
never wilt 

Who knows whether Shakespeare might not 
have thought less, if he had read more 9 Who 
knows if he might not have labouied under the 
load of Johnson’s learning, as Enceladus under 
Aetna 9 His mighty genius, indeed, through the 
most mountainous oppie^sion would have 
breathed out some of his inextinguishable file; 
yet, possibly, he might not ha\e nsen up into 
that giant, that much moie than common man, 
at which we now gaze with amazement, and 
delight Pei haps he was as learned as his dra- 
matic province required, foi whatever othei 
learning he wanted, he was maslei of tiro books, 
unknown to many of the profoundly read, 
though books, which the last conflagialion alone 
can dcstioy, the book of lialuie, and that of 
man. These he had by he ait, and has tianscnbed 
many adnniable pages of them, into Ins immor- 
tal woiks These are the fountain-head, whence 
the Cast alum sti earns of ongmal composition 
flow; and these aie often mudded by other 
waters, llio’ wateis in their distinct chanel, most 
wholesome and puie - As two chi nnral liquors, 
separately cleai as crystal, glow foul by mix- 
ture, and oilend the sight So that he had not 
only as much learning as his diamatic pi ounce 
requned, but, perhaps, as it could safely bear 
If Milton had spaied some of his learning, his 
muse would have gained moie gloiy, than he 
w'ould ha\c lost, by it 

Diyden, destitute of Shahespeare’s genius, 
had almost as much learning as Johnson, and, 
for the buskin, quite as little taste lie was a 
strangei to the pathos, and by numbers, cxpics- 
sion, sentiment, and cveiy othei diamatic cheat, 
strove to make amends foi it; as if a saint could 
make amends foi the want of conscience, a sol- 
dier, foi the want of rdloui, oi a vestal, of 
modesty. The noble nature of tragedy disclaims 
an equivalent; like virtue, it demands the heart; 
and Dry den had none to give. Let epic poets 
think, the tragedian’s point is rathci to feel; 
such distant things are a tiagedian and a poet, 
that the latter indulged, destroys the former. 
Look on Barnwell, and Essex, and see how as 
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to these distant chaiacters Dryden excells, and 
is excelled But the stiongest demonstiation of 
his no-tasle for the buskin, aie Ins tragedies 
fringed with lhyme; which, nr epic poetiy, is 
a sore disease, in the liagic, absolute death To 
Dry den’s enounity, Popp’s was a light offence 
As lacemen aie foes to mourning, these two 
aulhois, rich m rhnne, were no gieat fuends 
to those solemn ornaments which the noble 
natuie of then woiks required 

Must lhymc then, say y ou. be banished 9 I wish 
the natuie of 0111 language could bear its intire 
expulsion, but 0111 Icssei poetiy stands in need 
of a tolciation foi it, it laises that, but sinks 
the great; as spangles adoin childien, but ex- 
pose men Pi nice Ilcnn bespangled all over in 
his o\ let-hole suit, with glitlenng pins, and an 
Achilles, 01 an Almanzor, m his Gothic anay; 
aie vciv much on a level, as to the majesty of 
the poet, and the pi nice Dryden had a gieat, 
but a geneial capacity ; and as foi a general 
genius, thcie is no such thing m natuie: A 
genius implies the ra\ s of the mind concenter’d, 
and dctei mined to some particular point; when 
they aie scallei'd widely, they act feebly, and 
stnke not with sufficient force, to fuc, 01 dis- 
solve, the heail. As what conics fiom the wnter’s 
heat l, leaches ouis. so what comes fiom his 
head sets oui biams at woik, and oui hearts 
at ease It makes a cncle of thoughtful critics, 
not of disties=cd patients, and a passive audi- 
ence, is what liagedy lequnes Applause is not 
to be gnen, but extolled, and the silent lapse 
of a single teai. docs the wnler moie honour, 
than the milling ihundci of a thousand hands. 
Applauding hands, and thy eyes (which during 
Diyden s thcalucal leign often met) aie a satne 
on the wiilei’s talent, and the spcctatm’s taste 
When by such judges the laui el is blindly given, 
and by such a poet pioudly leccived, they re- 
semble an intoxicated hoste, and his tasteless 
guests, ovei some spaiklnig adulteialion, com- 
mending then Champaign. 

But Diyden has his gloiy. tho’ not on the 
stage, What an inimitable original is his ode? 
A small one, indeed, but of the first lustre, and 
without a flaw; and, amid the brightest boasts 
of antiquity, it may find a foil. 

Among the brightest of the moderns, Mr 
Addison must take his place. Who does not 
approach his character with gieat respect 9 They 
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ivho refuse to close w ith the public in his praise, 
refuse at then pcnl But, if men will be fond 
of then own opinions, some hazaid must be 
lun He had. wlial Dndcn and Johnson wanted, 
a waim, and feeling heait, but. being of a giave 
and bashful natuic. tin o' a philosophic reseive, 
and a soit of moial piudeiy, he conceal’d it, 
where he should ha\e let loose all Ins fire, and 
have show'd the most tender sensibilities of 
heait At Ins cclebiated Calo, few teais aie shed, 
but Cato's own, which, indeed, aie tiuly great, 
but unaifecting. except to the noble few, vs ho 
love then countiy bcttei than themselves The 
bulk of mankind vs ant vnluc enough to be 
touched by them. His sticngth of genius has 
reaicd up one glonous image, moie lofty, and 
tiuly golden, than that m the plains of Dina, 
for cool admnation to gaze at, and waim patri- 
otism (how raie 1 ) to vs 01 ship, while those two 
throbbing pulses of the drama, by which alone 
it is shown to live, teiroi and pity, neglected 
thro’ the whole, leave our unmolested hearts at 
peifect peace Thus the poet, like his heio, thro’ 
mistaken excellence, and vntue ovei strain’d, be- 
comes a soit of suicide, and that which is most 
dramatic in the diama. dies All his charms of 
poetry aie but as funeial flovseis, which adorn; 
all his noble sentiments but as nch spices, which 
embalm, the tragedy deceased. 

Of tiagedy, pathos is not onlv the life and 
soul, but the soul inextinguishable, it channs 
us thro’ a thousand faults Decorations, which 
m this author abound, tho’ thev might lmmoital- 
ize other poc=v, aie the splendula peccata 10 
which damn the drama, while, on the conti arv, 
the mui del of all othei beauties is a venial sin, 
nor plucks the lauiel from the tragedian’s brow 
Vi as it olheiwise, Shahcspea? e himself would 
run some hazaid of losing his ciown. 

Sociales frequented the plavs of Euripides; 
and, what living Socrates would decline the 
theatie, at the representation of Cato ? Tully’s 
assassins found him in his litter, reading the 
Medea of the Grecian poet, to prepaie himself 
for death Patt of Cato might be read to the 
same end In the weight and dignity of moral 
reflection, Addison resembles that poet, who was 
called the diamatic philosopher, and is himself, 
as he says of Cato, ambitiously sententious. But 
as to the singular talent so remarkable in Eurip- 

10 [ 'Glittering sins ”] 


ides, at melting down heaits into the tender 
streams of gnef and pity, there the resemblance 
fails. His beauties spaikle, but do not warm; 
they spaikle as slais in a fiosty night There 
is, indeed, a constellation in his play, there is 
the philosophei, patriot, orator, and poet; but 
where is the tragedian 9 And, if that is wanting, 

Cur in theatrum Cato severe venisti ? 20 

MVRT 

And, when I recollect what passed between him 
and Dryden m relation to this drama, I must 
add the next line. 

An ideo tantum veneras, ut exiles 921 

For, when Addison was a student at Oxford, he 
sent up this play to his friend Dryden, as a 
pioper person to recommend it to the theatre, 
if it deserved it; who leturned it, with very 
great commendation , but with his opinion, that, 
on the stage, it could not meet with its deserved 
success. But tho’ the performance was denied 
the theatie, it bi ought its author on the public 
stage of life. Foi peisons in power inquiring 
soon after of the head of his college for a youth 
of parts, Addison was lecommended, and read 
lly leceived, by means of the gieat reputation 
which Dryden had just then spread of him 
above. 

There is this similitude between the poet and 
the play ; as this is more fit for the closet than 
the stage; so, that shone bughtei in pnvate con 
veisation than on the public scene They both 
had a soit of local excellency, as the heathen 
gods a local divinity . bey ond such a bound 
they, unaclmired, and these, unadored. This puts 
me in mind of Plato, who denied Ilomei to the 
public; that Homer, which, when m his closet 
was raiely out of his hand. Thus, tho’ Cato is 
not calculated to signalize himself in the warm 
emotions of the theatre, yet we find him a most 
amiable companion, in our calmer delights of 
recess. 

Notwithstanding what has been offered, this, 
in many views, is an exquisite piece. But there 
is so much more of art, than nature in it, that 

20 [“Why, austere Cato, did you come into the 
theater 9 ”] 

21 [“Can it be that you came only that you might 
go’”] 
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I can scare forbear calling it, an exquisite piece 
of statuary, 

Where the smooth chisel all its skill has shown, 

To soften into flesh the rugged stone 

ADDISON. 

That is, where art has taken great pains to 
labour undramatic matter into diamatic life; 
which is impossible. Howevei, as it is, like 
Pygmalion, we cannot but fall in love with it, 
and wish it was alive. How would a Shake- 
speaie, or an Otway, have answered our wishes 9 
They would have outdone Pi ometheus, and, with 
theii heavenly fire, have given him not only life, 
but immoilality At their diamas (such is the 
foice of nature) the poet is out of sight, quite 
hid behind his Venus, never thought of, till 
the cui tain falls ArL brings our author forward, 
he stands bcfoie Ins piece, splendidly indeed, 
but unfortunately ; foi the wilier must be for- 
gotten by Ins audience, duung the repiesenta- 
tion, if for ages he would he lemembeied by 
postenly In the theatre, as in life, delusion is 
the chaim. and we aie undeliglited, the fiist 
moment we aie undeceived Such demonsti ation 
hate we, llial the theatre is not yet opened, in 
W'hich solid happiness can he found by man; 
because none aie moie than comparatively 
good; and folly has a corner in the heart of 
the wise 

A genius fond of ornament should not be 
wedded to the tiagic muse, which is in mourn- 
ing • We want not to be diverted at an enter- 
tainment, wheie our greatest pleasure aiises 
from the depth of our concern But whence (by 
the way) this odd generation of pleasuie from 
pain 9 The movement of our melancholy pas- 
sions is pleasant, when we oui selves are safe 1 
We lo\e to be at once, miserable, and unhurt' 
So aie we made, and so made, peihaps, to show 
us the divine goodness; to show that none of 
our passions weie designed to give us pain, ex- 
cept when being pain’d is for our advantage on 
the whole; which is evident fiom this instance, 
in which we see, that passions the most painful 
administer greatly, sometimes, to our delight. 
Since great names have accounted otherwise for 
this particular, I wish this solution, though to 
me probable, may not prove a mistake. 

To close our thoughts on Cato: He who sees 
not much beauty in it, has no taste for poetry; 


he who sees nothing else, has no taste foi the 
stage Whilst it justifies censuie, it extoits ap- 
plause It is much to be admned. but little to be 
felt Had it not been a liagedy, it had been im- 
mortal: as it is a li aged 1 ) . its uncommon fate 
somewhat resembles Ins. who. foi conquering 
gloriously, was condemn’d to die Both shone, 
but shone fatally; because in bleach of their re- 
spective laws, the laws of the diama, and the 
laws of arms. But how lich m leputation must 
that author be, who can spaie a Cato, without 
feeling the loss 9 

That loss by oui author would scaice be felt; 
it would be but diopping a single feather from 
a wing, that mounts him above his conlempo- 
raiies He has a moie lefined, decent, judicious, 
and extensive genius, than Pope, or Sivift. To 
distinguish this tiiumvuate fiom each othei, 
and, like Neuton, to discover the different 
colouis in these genuine and meiidian lavs of 
hleiary light, Smjl is a smgulai wit, Pope a 
conecl poet, Addison a gicat authoi. Swift 
looked on wit as the /ns divmum to dominion 
and sway m the woild, and considered as 
usuipation, all pouei that was lodged in poi- 
sons of less spaiklmg undci standings This in- 
clined him to tyianny in wit, Pope was some- 
what of his opinion, bul was foi softening 
tyranny into lawful monaichy ; yet were there 
some acts of seventy in his reign. Addison's 
crown was elective, he reigned by the public 
\ oice • 

. . . Volentes 

Per populos dot jura, viamque affectat Olympo?" 

vine. 

But as good books are the medicine of the 
mind, if we should delhione these authors, and 
considei them, not in then royal, but their me- 
dicinal capacity, might it not then be said, that 
Addison piescnbed a wholesome and pleasant 
regimen, which was umvei sally relished, and 
did much good, that Pope jirefened a purgative 
of salae, which, tho’ wholesome, was too painful 
in its operation; and that Swift insisted on a 
large dose of ipecacuanha, which, tho’ readily 
swallowed from the fame of the physician, yet, 
if the patient had any delicacy of taste, he threw 
up the remedy, instead of the disease? 

22 [“He gives laws to a willing people, and makes his 
way lo Olympus.”] 
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Addison wiole little m terse, much in sweet, 
elegant, 1 irgihan. pio«e. so let me call tt since 
Longinus calls Heiodolus most Homenc, and 
Thucydides is said to hate foirned his style on 
Pindar. Addison's compositions aie built with 
the finest matci ial a . in the taste of the antients, 
and (to speak his own language) on tiulv 
Classic ground And tlio’ tliet aie the delight 
of the pie-ent age. tet am I peisuaded that they 
will loceitc moie justice fiom po«lenty I netei 
lead him. but I am sliuck with such a didieait- 
ening idea of peifection, that I diop my pen. 
And, indeed, fai supenoi wiilei- should foiget 
his compositions, if they would be gieally 
pleased with theii own 

And vet (peihaps volt bate not obseived it) 
what is the common language of the woild. and 
even of his admirers, concerning him 9 They 
call him an elegant wntcr That elegance which 
shines on the smface of Ins compositions, seems 
to dazzle then niidei-landmg. and render it a 
little blind to the depth of sentiment winch lies 
beneath Thus (liaid faLe 1 I he loses leputalion 
with them, lit doubling Ins title to it On sub- 
jects the most lnlei e=ling. and impoitant. no 
author of Ins age has wnticn with gieatei, I had 
almost =aid. with equal weight And tliev who 
commend him foi Ins elegance pay him such a 
soil of compliment, lit their abstemious piaise, 
as the) would pay to Lucieha, if they should 
commend her only foi hei beauty 

But you sav, that you know Ins value al- 
leadv — You know, indeed, the \aluc of Ins 
waitings, and close with the woild in thinking 
them linmoilal; but, I lie] ic\ c. you know not, 
that his name would hare deseived lnnnoi lality, 
tho’ he had never wntten, and that by' a bellci 
title than the pen can give: You know too. that 
his life was amiable, but, peihaps, you are still 
to Icain, that Ins death was tiiumphant That is 
a glory gi anted to very few And the paternal 
hand of Pioridcnce, which, sometimes, snatches 
home its beloved childien in a moment, must 
convince us, lhaL it is a glen y of no gieat conse- 
quence to the dying individual, that, when it is 
granted, it is granted chiefly for the sake of the 
surviving woild, which may profit by his pious 
example, to whom is indulged the strength, and 
oppoilunity to make his value shine out bright- 
est at the point of death: And, hcie, permit me 
to lake notice, that the woild will, probably. 


profit more by a pious example of lay-extrac- 
tion, than by one boin of the chuich, the latter 
being, usually, taxed with an abatement of in. 
fluent e bv the bulk of mankind Tlieiefore, to 
smother a bught example of this supenoi good 
influence, may be reputed a soil of muider in- 
junous to the living, and unjust to the dead 

Such an example have we in Addison which, 
tho’ hitheito sujipi essed, yet, when once known, 
is msuppicsbiblc, of a naluie too late, too strik- 
ing to be forgotten Foi, aftei along and manly, 
but vam stmggle with Ins distemper, he dis- 
missed his pin c icians, and with them all hopes 
of life" But with his hopes of life lie dismissed 
not his concern for the living, but sent for a 
youth nrai ly 1 elated, and finely aecomjilished, 
vet not above being the belter foi good impres- 
sions ftom a dung fnend He came, but life 
now glimmei mg in the socket, the dung friend 
was silent. Aftei a decent, and pi oper jiause, 
the youth said. “Deal Sn’ you sent foi me' I 
believe, and I hope, that you have some com- 
mands; I shall hold them most saeied ’’ May 
distant ages not only beat, but feel, the reply 1 
Foiriblv grasjnng the youths hand, he softly 
said, ‘"See in what peace a Chustian can die.” 
He spoke with difTicullv. and soon expired 
Tin o’ giace divine, how gieat is man 1 Thro’ 
divine merev, how stingle-s death 1 Who would 
not thus exjnrc 9 

What an inestimable legacy were those few 
dying uoids to the youth beloved 9 What a 
glorious sujiplemenl to Ins own valuable frag- 
ment on the truth of Chnslianily 9 What a full 
demonstration, that his fancy could not feign 
beyond what his vmue could leach 9 For when 
he would strike us most strongly' with the 
grandeur of Roman magnanimity, his dy mg hero 
is ennobled with this sublime sentiment, 

While yet I live, let me not live in vain 

C\TO 

But how much moie sublime is that sentiment 
when realized in life; when dispelling the 
languors, and appeasing the pams of a last 
hour; and brightening with illustrious action 
the dark avenue, and all-awful confines of an 
eternity? When his soul scarce animated his 
body, strong faith, and ardent chatty, animated 
his soul into divine ambition of saving more 
than his own It is for our honour, and our ad- 
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vantage, to hold him high in our esteem: For 
the better men are, the more they will admire 
him; and the more they admne him, the better 
will they be 

By drawing the long closed curiam of his 
death-bed, have I not showed you a stranger 
in him whom you knew so well 9 Is not this of 
your favounte author, 

— Nota major imago 9 23 
VIRG. 

His compositions aie hut a noble preface, the 
grand woik is his death: That is a woik which 
is read in heaven- How has it join’d the final 
approbation of angels to the pievious applause 
of men 9 How glonously has he opened a splen- 
did path, thi o’ fame immortal, into eternal 
peace 9 How has he given leligion to tiiumph 
amidst the luins of Ins naluie 9 And, stronger 
than death, risen higher in \nlue when biealh- 
mg his last? 

If all our men of genius had so biealhed their 
last; if all oui men of genius, like him, had 
been men of genius for eternals, then, had we 
nciei been pained by the leport of a latter end 
— oh 1 how unlike to this 9 But a little to balance 
our pam, let us consider, that such lepoils as 
make us, at once, adoie, and liemble, are of use, 
when loo many there aie, who must tiemble 
before they will adoic, and who convince us, 
to oui shame, that the suicst lefuge of our cu- 
dangei’d vntue is in the fears and teirois of 
the disingenuous human hcait 

“But repoits, you say, may be false, and 3011 
farther ask me, If all lepoils weic tiue, how 
came an anecdote of so much honoui to human 
nature, as mine, to lie so long unknown 9 Wlial 
inauspicious planet intei posed to lay its lustic 
under so lasting and so suipiismg ail eclipse 9 ’’ 

The fact is indisputably true; noi aie you to 
rely on me foi the tiuth of it My lepoit is but 
a second edition- It w r as published before, tho’ 
obscurely, and with a cloud before it As clouds 
before the sun aie often beautiful, so, this of 
which I speak. How finely pathetic are those two 
lines, which this so solemn and affecting scene 
inspired? 

He taught us how to live; and, oh' too high 

A price for knowledge, taught us Iiow to die. 

TICKELL 

23 [“An image greater than the known one 9 ”] 


With truth wiappcd m darkness, so sung our 
oracle to the public, but explained himself to 
me- He was piescnL at Ins pation’s death, and 
that account of it here gi\cn, he gave to me 
befoie Ins ejes weie dr) By what means Addi- 
son taught us how to die, the poet left to be 
made known by a late, and less able hand, but 
one moie zealous foi his palion’s gloiy Zealous, 
and impotent, as the poor Acgyptian, who 
gather’d a few splinters of a hi oken boat, as a 
funeial pile foi the gicat Pom per, studious of 
doing honour to so lenown’d a name Yet had 
not this pool plank (pcinnt me, lieie, so to call 
this impel feet page) been thrown out, the chief 
ailicle of his pation’s gloiy would piobably 
hare been sunk foi evei, and late age* have le- 
ccived but a fragment of his fame- A fiagment 
glonous indeed, foi his genius how blight 1 But 
to commend him foi composition, tlio’ immoital, 
is detiarlion now, if tlieic oui encomium ends- 
Let us look faithei to thuL concluding scene, 
winch spoke human liatuie not uniclaled to the 
dnine. To that let us pay the long, and large 
aneai of 0111 gieatly posthumous applause. 

This )ou will think a long digiession; and 
justly, if that may be called a digiession, which 
was my chief inducement foi wilting at all: I 
had long wished to delixei up to the jmbhe this 
sacied deposit, winch b) Piondenre was lodged 
in my hands; and I enteied 011 the picscnt under- 
taking jiailly as an intioduclion to that, which 
is moie w 01 thy to sec the light; of which I gave 
an intimation 111 the beginning of my letter: Foi 
this is the monumental maibfe there mentioned, 
to which I jii omiteci to conduct you, this is the 
sepulchral lamp, the long-hidden lustie of our 
accomplished counti) man, who now rises, as 
fiom his tomb, to iccene the legal d so gieatly 
due to the dignity of his death, a death to he 
distinguished b) teais of joy, a death which 
angels beheld w llh delight 

And shall that, which would have shone con- 
spicuous amid the lesplendenl lights of Chris- 
tianity’s glorious moin, by these dark days be 
dropped into oblivion? Diopped it is; and 
dropped by our sacred, august, and ample leg- 
lster of lenow-n, which has entered in its marble- 
memoiis the dim splendoi of far inferior woith: 
Tho’ so lavish of praise, and so talkative of the 
dead, yet is it silent on a subj'ect, which (if any) 
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might have taught its unletter’d stones to speak: 
If poweis w cie not wanting, a monument moie 
duiable than those of maible, should pioudly 
lise in this ambitious page, to the new, and far 
nobler Addison, than that which y ou, and the 
public, have so long, and so much admired - Nor 
this nation only; for it is Europe’s Addison, as 
well as ouis; tho’ Euiope knows not half his 
title to her esteem; being as yet unconscious that 
the dying Addison far outshines her Addison 
Immoiial Would we lesemble him? Let us not 
limit our ambition to the least illustrious part 
of his ehaiacter; heads, indeed, are crowned 
on eaith. but hearts only are clowned in heaven: 
A tiuth, which, in such an age of authors, should 
not be foi gotten. • 

It is piously to be hoped, that this narrative 


may have some effect, since all listen, when a 
death-bed speaks; and regard the person depart 
mg as an actor of a pait, which the gicat master 
of the diama has appointed us to peiform to 
morrow This was a Roscius on the slage of life, 
his exit how great? Ye loveis of virtue! 
plaudite. And let us, my fnend! ever “remem 
ber his end, as well as oui own, that we may 
never do amiss.” — I am. 

Dear Sir, 

Youi most obliged, 
humble Servant. 

P. S — How far Addison is an Original, vou 
W'ill see in my next; where I descend from this 
consecrated ground into his sublunary praise; 
And great is the descent, tho’ into noble heights 
of intellectual power. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: 

Observations Prefixed to “Lyrical Ballads”* 


T iie riRST volume of these Poems has al- 
ready been submitted to general perusal 
It was published, as an experiment, which, 
I hoped, might be of some use to ascertain, how 
ifar, bv fitting to metrica l ai ) angem ent a selec- 
I tion of ^ the~Tc al languag e of~men~ in a~st a te of 
[ vivid sensation^ that soit of pleasure and that 
Quantity of pleasure may be imparled, which a 
Poet may rationally endear oui to impart. 

I had foi mgd no. very inaccurate estimate of 
the piobable effect of those Poems: I flattered 
myself that they who should be pleased with 
them would lead them with more than common 
plea'uie and, on the othei hand, I was well 
awaic, that by those who should dislike them, 
i they would be read with moie than common 
I dislike The result has differed from my ex- 
pectation in this only, that a greater number 
have been pleased than I ventured to hope I 
should plea'-c 

' The 1 Oh‘-civ ations” first appeared in the 1800 edi- 
tion of Lyrical Ballads, the “Appendix,” in the edition 
of 1802 


Several of my Friends are anxious for the sue 
cess of these Poems, flora a belief, that, if the - ] 
views with which they were composed were in i 
deed ieahred, (a class of P oetry wmuld be pro-i 
duced, well adapted to interest mankind peima ) 
nently, and not unimportant in the quality, and] 
in the multiplicity of its moral relations: and*, 
on this account they have advised me to prefix 
a systematic defence of the theory upon which 
the Poems were written. But I vvaT unwilling to 
undeilake the task, knowing that on this occa 
sion the Reader would look coldly upon my 
aigumenls, since I might be suspected of having 
been principally influenced by the selfish and 
foolish hope of reasoning him into an approba 
tion of these particular Poems: and I was still 
more unwilling to undertake the task, because, 
adequately to display the opinions, and fully 
to enforce the arguments, would require a space 
wholly dispropoi tionate to a preface. For, to 
treat the subject with the clearness ,gnd coherence 
of which it is susceptible, it would be necessary 
to give a full account of the present state of the 
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public taste in this country, and to determine 
how far this taste is healthy 01 depraved; which, 
again, could not be deteimmed, without point- 
ing out in is hat mannei language and the human 
mind act and re-act on each other, and without 
retracing the i evolutions, not of literature alone, 
but likewise of society itself. I have theiefore 
altogether declined to enter regulaily upon this 
defence, yet I am sensible, that theie would be 
something like impropnely m abruptly obtrud- 
ing upon the Public, without a few woids of 
introduction, Poems so materially different from 
those upon which geneial approbation is at 
present bestowed 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in 
verse an Author makes a formal engagement 
that he will gratify certain known habits of asso- 
ciation; that he not only thus appuses the 
Reader that ceitam classes of ideas and ex- 
pressions will be found in his book, but that 
others will be caiefully excluded This exponent 
or symbol held foith by /metncal language V nust 
in different eras of hteratuie have excited veiy 
different expectations: for example, in the age 
of Catullus, Terence, and Lucretius, and that of 
Statius or Claudian, and in our owm country, 
in the age of Shakespeaie and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and that of Donne and Cowdey, or 
Dryden, or Pope. I will not lake upon me to 
determine the exact impoit of the piomise which, 
by the act of w'riling in verse, an Author m the 
present day makes to his reader but it will un- 
doubtedly appear to many peisons that I have 
not fulfilled the lei ms of an engagement thus 
voluntarily contracted They who hav e been ac- 
customed to the gaudiness and inane phrase- 
ology of many modernT wi iteis, if the) peisist 
in reading this book to its conclusion, will, no 
doubt, frequently have to struggle with feelings 
of strangeness and awkwardness: they will look 
round foi poetry, and will be induced to in- 
quire by what species of couilcsy these attempts 
can be permitted to assume that title I hope 
theiefore the leader will not censuie me for 
attempting to state what I have proposed to my- 
self to perform; and also (as far as the limits 
of a preface will permit) to explain some of the 
chief reasons which have determined me in the 
choice of my purpose 1 that at least he may be 
spared any unpleasant feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and that I myself may be protected from 


one of the most dishonouiable accusations which 
can be brought against an Authoi ; namely, that 
of an indo lence which pi events him fiom en- 
deavounng to "asceilam what his dut). 01 
when his duty is asccilainrd, pi events him from 

peifoiiniug it 

The puncipal obiect. then, rm oposed I m three 
P oems was to choose incident s and situ ations 
fijOm^common life, and to lelale 01 desrnbe 
them, thi"ougKout 7 as fai as was possible in a 
selection of language i pally used jbv men , and. 
at the same time, to llnow ovei them a ceitam 
colouimg of imagination, wheiebv oidinaiy 
things should be pie«cnled to the mind in an 
unusual aspect : and, fuithei and above all to 
make these incidents and situations interesting 
by tracing in them, tiuly though not ostenta- 
tiousl), the primaiy laws of oui liatuie: chicfl), 
as far as legards the mannei m which we asso- 
ciate ideas in a slate of excitement Humble and 
ljjg^ic life was geneiall) chosen because, m that 
condition, the essential passions of the heart find 
a bettei soil in which they can attain their ma- 
turity, aj_e less undci restiaint, and speak a. 
plainer and moie em pliaiTc language, because 
in thaT condition of lifc tnii elementary feelings 
coexist in a stale of g iealei si mplicity, and, 
consequently, may be nioie arcuiately contem- 
plated. and moic foiciblv contTnunicaled , be- 
cause the mannei s of luial Iffc gei inmate from 
those elemental) - feelings, and, fiom the neces- 
saiy ehaiaclei of rural occupations, are moic 
easily comprehended, and aic moie duralde. 
and, lastty , because in that condition the pas- 
s ions of men aie inc orpoiatcd with the beauti- 
f ul a n d peima ncnt~fonn s of natme T he lan- 
guage, loo of these men has been adopted ( puri- 
fied indeed fiom what appeal to be its real 
defects, fiom all lasting and lalional causes of 
dislike 01 disgust) because such men houily 
communicate with the best objects fiom which* 
the best part of language is onginally denved, 
and because, fiom then lank in society and the 
sameness and nanow circle of then intercom «e. 
being less under t he influence of social vanity , 
they convey their feelings and notions in sim ple 
and unelaborated expressions Accordingly, such 
a language, ansing out of lepeated experience 
and regular feelings, is a more peimanent, and 
a fa r more philosoph ical la nguage,, than that 
which isliequenlly substituted for it by Poets, 
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who think that they are confening honoui upon 
themselves and their ait. m piopuition as they 
sepai ate lhein c elv e- fiem the '•empathies of men, 
and indulge in a ibitiai v and rapncious habit® 
of expression, in oTtleT" to fuiinsh food foi fickle 
tastes, and hcLle appetites, of then own crea- 
tion. 1 , 

I eannot. hovcvei. he msensihle to the pie=ent 
outeiv against llie tm i all lv and meanness, both 
of thought and language wlmh some of mv con- 
tenipfiiaues hare occasionally mtioduced into 
their melncal < ompo«ilions. and I acknowledge 
that this defeit wheie it exists, is moie dis- 
honoui able to the Wntefs own chaiactei tljan 
fal-e refineincnl 01 aibitiary inno\ation. tliough 
I should contend at the same time that it is fai 
less pernicious in the stun of its consequences. 
Fiom such i ci scs the Poems in these volumes 
will be found distinguished at least In one maik 
of cliiTeicnce. that each of them has a woilhy 
pui pose Not that T alwavs began to wiilc with 
a distinct purpose foimeily contened, hut hab- 
its of meditation lia\e. I liiisl. s 0 piompled and 
legulated my feelings, that mv dosciiptions of 
such objeits as stiongly excite those feelings, 
will be found to cam along with them a pur- 
'pose. If this opinion be eiioneous I can have 
little light to ihc name of a Poet Fqi all good 
poetiy is the spontaneous oveiflov of powerful 
feelings: and though this be tiue, Poems to 
which any value can be attached weie never 
produced on any vaiiel\ of subjects but by a 
man who being po~se=scd of men o than usual 
organic sensibility, had alsci ihouaht long and 
deeply Foi om continued influxes of feeling 
aie modified and duelled by om thoughts, 
which aie indeed the repiesentalnes of all our 
past feelings, and, as by contemplating the lela- 
lion of the-e general rejne-cntativ es to each 
othei, we disc or ci what is really impoitant to 
men, so, by tlie lepctilion and conlmuance of 
this act, oui feelings will be connected with im- 
poilant subjects, till at length, if we he orig- 
inally possessed of much sensibility, such habits 
of mind will be produced, that, -by obeying 
blindly and mechanically the impulses of those 
habits, we shall describe objects, and utter senti- 
ments, of such a natuic, and m such connexion 

1 II is worth while here to observe, that the affecting 
Paris of Chaucer are almost always expiessed in lan- 
guage pure and universally intelligible even to this day. 


with each other, that the understanding of the 
Reader must necessanly be in some degree en- 
lightened, and his affections strengthened and 
puufied 

It lias been said that each of these poems ha§- , 
a puipuse Anothei circumstance must be men- ' 
tioried which distinguishes these Poems from 1 
the popular Pocliy of the dav : it is this, that 
the feel ing therein developed giv e s imp ortance) 1 
to die acjion and situation, and not the acfion| 
and situation to the f eeli ng. " 

A sense~oT-faIse"modesty shall not pi event me 
fiom asseiling, that the Readei’s attention is 
pointed to this maik of chslinc lion, far less for 
the sake of these paitic ulai Poems than from the 
geneial impoitance of* the subject The subj'ect 
is indeed linpoi taut’ Foi the human mind is 
capable of being eycited without the application 
of gloss and violent stimulants, and he must 
have a vciy faint jieicoption of its beauty and 
tVhgmtv who does not know this, and who does 
•not fuilher know, that one being is elevated 
-.above another, in piopoilion as he possesses 
x this capability fit has therefoie appealed to me’J' 
ij'that to endcavoui to piochice oi enlarge this 
capability is one of the he«t services in which, 
af any jicuod. a Hnlei can he engaged, but 
this seivire, excellent at all limes, is especially 
so at the present day For a multitude of causes, 
unknown to foimei times, aie now aeling with 
a combined fence to blunt the disci miniating 
poweis of the mind. and. unfitting it foi all vol- 
unlaiy exeiti on to reduce it to a slate of almost 
savage lorpoi. T he m ost effective of .these causes 
are the great national events which are daily 
taking place and the increasing accumulation 
of men in cities, wheie the umfoimitv of their 
occujidtions produces a ciaving foi extraoidi- 
naiy incident, which the lapid communication 
of intelligence houily gratifies To this tendency 
of life and manneis«the htciatuie and theatucal 
exhibitions of the countiv have confoimed them- 
selves The invaluable works of our elder writ- 
ers, I had almost said the works of Shakespeare 
and Milton, are dnven into neglect by frantic 
novels* sickly and stupid German Tragedies, and 
deluges of idle and extravagant stories in vers^ 
— When I think upon this degrading thnst after 
outrageous stimulation, I am almost ashamed to 
have spoken of the feeble endeavour made in 
these volumes to counteract it; and, reflecting 



upon the magnitude of the general evil, I should 
be oppressed ruth no dishonour able melancholy, 
had I noL a deep impies=ion of certain mhcient 
and indesliuctihlc qualities of the human mind, 
and likewise of ccitam poweis m the great and 
peimancnt objects that act upon it, which aie 
equally inherent and mdestiucliblc; and weic 
theie not added to this impie=sion a belief, that 
the time is approaching when the evil will be 
systematically opposed, In men of giealei pow- 
ers, and with fai moie distinguished success 
Harmg dwelt thus long on the subjects and 
J aim' of these Poems, I shall request the Reader’s 
permission to apprise him of a few cucum- 
stances relating to llicii i/i/e, in ordci, among 
other leasons, that heTmay not censuie me for 
not having peifoimed what I never attempted 
The Readci will find that peisonifications of 
abstiacl ideas lately occm m these volumes; 
and aie uttcily rejected, as an orchnaiy device 
to elerale the sLjle, and iaisc it aborc prose 
! My purpose was to imitate, and, as fai as pos- 
sible, to adopt the veiy language of men; and 
assuiedly such peisonificaLions do 110L make any 
natuial 01 lcgulai part of that language They 
are, indeed, a figuie of speech occasionally 
prompted by passion, and I hare made use of 
them as such; but have endear ouied ulteily to 
reject them as a inechanical dcr ice o£ str le, 01 
as a family language which Wnlcis in melie 
seem to lay claim to by piescuption I hare 
wished to keep the Reader in the company of 
flesh and blood, pcisuadcd that by so doing I 
shall mlciesl him Otlieis who putsue a chllcient 
track will interest him, likewise, I do not intei- 
fere with their claim, but wish to piefei a claim 
of my own Theie will also be found m these 
volumes .little of what is usually called poetic 
jdiction; as much pains has been taken to aroicl 
’ll as is oidinarily taken to pioduce it, this has 
been done fox the leason alieady alleged, to 
bung my language ncai to the language of men, 
and fuithei, because the pleasuie which 1 hare 
proposed to myself to impait, is of a kind very 
different from that which is supposed by many 
persons to be the proper object of poeliy. With- 
out being culpably particular I do not know 
how to give my Reader a moic exact notion of 
the style m which -rtrw-as_my wish and intention 
to write, than by infoiming him that I have at 
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all times endeavouied to look steadily at my 
subject, consequently, iheie is I hope m these 
Toems little falsehood of dcscuption, and mr 
ideas are expressed in language-fitted to then 
respcclnc imjioilance ' Something must hare 
been gained by Lins practice, as it is friendly 
to one piopeity of all good poeliy, namely, good 
sense: hut it has iicce«saiily tut me off from a 
laige poition of pin ases and figuips of sjicerh 
which fiom fathci to son hare long been le- 
gal ded as the common mheiitancc of Poets I j 
hare also thouphl it expedient to lcstiicl m)=elf 
still fuflhei, haring abstained fiom the use of 
many ex]ire«sions, m themsches piojiei and • 
beautiful, hut which hare been foolishly ie-y 
peated bv had Poets, till such feelings of dis- 
gust aie connected with them as it is scaicely 
possible by any ail of association to ovei power. 

If in a poem theie should he found a senes 
of lme«. or cren a single line, in which the-- 
language, though natiually ananged, and ac- 
coiding to the strut laws of metre, does not 
dillei from that of piose, theie is a numerous 
class of clitics, who. when they stumble upon 
these piosaiems, as they call them, imagine that 
they hare made a notable ch*rorciy, and exult 
ovei the Poet as oyei a man ignoianl of his own . 
piofcssmn Now these men would establish a 
canon of cnticisin which the Readci will con- 
clude he must ulteily lejecl, if lie wishes to be . 
pleased with these volumes. And it would be a 
mo«t cas) la«k to pi ore to hun, that not only the 
language of a laige jioition of ercry good poem, 
cren of the most derated chaiaclci, must neces- 
sanlr except with reference to the metre, in no 
icspcrl differ fiom that of good prose, but like- 
wise that some of the most mtci esting pails of j* 
the best poems will he found to be stncllr thel 
language of jnosefwhcn jnosc is rtcll wiiltcn j( 
The Li uth of this asset lion miahl be demon-* 

v *- 

slialed by imiumeiuble na-=sages fiom almost all 
the poetical wi ltmg^, Mjllon himself To 

illustrate the suhjccJ^^^HEciicial mannei, I 
will hcie adduce a ^^^^Bfcposilion of Gray, 
who was at the head who, by their rea- 

sonings, have attempted -to widen the space of 
sepal alion betwixt Piose and Metrical composi- 
tion, and was moie than any other man curi f 
ously elaboiale m the structure of his own poetic* 
diction. 
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In vain to mo the smiling momma- -hmc, 

And reddening Phiebus lif t~ hi- golden fire; 

Tin* hud-, in \ain thin amnruu- decant join, 

Or clu. erf jl f . Ids n^uine their green attire. 

'1 iie-e ear«, ala-’ lor other notes repine, 

1 different ob<< ft do these rsrs require. 

]Jy lonely anguish wits no heart but mme, 

And m ms breast the imperfect joys expire, 

Yit morning 'ivnle- the bu-y race to cheer, 

Vnd new -hoi n iiloa-ure bring’ to happier men, 
j he fields to all their vjonted tribute hear; 
r Io warm their little lines the bird’ complain, 

1 fiuilhss mourn to him that cannot hear, 
hid niep the more because I ueep in tain. 

It will ea~il\ be pel rened, that the only part 
of this Sonnet whirh is of am value is the lines 
punted m Italics, it is equallv obvious, that, 
except in the lbvine and in the use of the single 
wmd fruitless" for fruitlessly which is -o fai 
a defect, the language of these lines does in no 
ie=pect diffei from that of prose 

B} the foiegoing quotation it has been shown 
*"thnt language of Jfrose mav yet he well adapted - 
t o Po etry; and it was previously asserted, that 
a latge portion of the language of ever)' good 
hoem ran in no lespect diffei from that of good 
/Prose /We will go fuilher It mav be safely 
/ affirmed, tha t there neither is nor can b e, any 
e ssential diffei afire between the language ot 
piose anrgjneli ical romposition WcTare fond - 
i ni~ti acing The "resemblance betw een Poetiv and 
P aintin g, and. atcoidingh. we call them Sisters 
but where shall we find bonds of connexion 
suflinentlv stucL to tvpif) the affinity betwixt 
metrn al and prose romposition 9 They both 
speak b\ and to the same organs, the bodies 
in whit h Loth of them arc clothed may be said 
to he of the same substance, their affections are 
kindled, and almost identical, not necessarily 
differing even m degiee. Poetry - sheds no tears 
such as Angels weep,’’ but natural and human 
tcai-, she can boast of no celestial ichor that dis-j 
tinguishes her vital juices from those of prose; 

- 1 here u-e the wo«i ‘ Pour) ” (though against my 
own judgement! a^frpposed to the word Prose, and 
njnonymoin, with metrical composition But much con- 
fusion lias hi i n introduced into criticism by this contra- 
distinction of Puctiy and Piose, instead of the more 
philosophical one of Poetiy and Matter of Fact, or 
Si icuce 'llie only strict antithesis to Prose is Metre; 
nor is this in (tilth, a slrirt antithesis, because lines 
and pa-ages of metre so naturally occur m writing 
prose llial it would be scarcely possible to avoid them, 
even were it desirable 


the same human blood circulates tluough ta- 
verns of them both , 

If it be affirmed that rhvme and metrical ar- 
rangement of themselves constitute a distinction 
which ovei turns what has just been said on the 
strict affinitv of metrical language with that of 
prose, and paves the wav foi other artificial dis- 
tinctions which the nnnd voluntarily admits, I 
answer that the langtjggfi of BUsb EsgtlS 
here recommended is, as fai as possible, a selec- 
tion of The la nguage~r eafty~ s poken bv~~men;J hat 
th ]^ sele ction, wherever it is~inade with true , 
taste and feeling, will of itself foi m a distinc- 1 
tion fai gieater than would at fiisl be imagined, 
and will entirely separate the composition from 
the vulgarity and meanness of ordinal y life; 
and. if metre be superadded theielo, I believe 
that a dissimilitude will he piodueed altogether 
sufficient for the gratification of a rational mind. 
What other distinction would we have’ Whence 
is it to come? And where is it to exist? Not, 
suiely, where the Poet speaks through the 
mouths of Ins chaiacters it cannot be necessary 
here, either for elevation of sh le, or any of its 
supposed ornaments, foi, if the Poet's subject 
be judiciously chosen, it will nalurallv. and 
upon fit occasion, lead him to passions the lan- 
guage of which, if selected truly and judiciously, 
must necessatily be dignified and variegated, 
and alive with metaphois and figuies. I foibear 
to speak of an mcongiuitv which would shock 
the intelligent Reader, should the Poet inter- 
weave any foreign splendoui of his own with 
that which the passion naturall) suggests: it is 
sufficient to say that such addition is unneces- 
sarv. And. surely, it is moie piobable that those 
passages, which with propnely abound with 
metaphors and figuies, will have their due effect, 
if, upon other occasions where the passions are 
of a milder chaiacler, the st)le also he subdued 
and temperate. 

But, as the pleasuie which I hope to give by 
the Poems now presented to the Reader must 
depend entirely on just notions upon this sub- 
ject, and, as it is in itself of high importance to 
our taste and moral feelings, I cannot content 
myself wnth these detached remarks. And if, in 
what I am about to say, it shall appear to some 
that my labour is unnecessaiv, and that I am like 
a man fighting a battle vntliout ener 
persons may be reminded, that, whate 
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language outwardly holden by men, a practical 
faith m the opinions which I am wishing to 
establish is almost unknown If my conclusions 
aie admitted, and earned as far as they must 
be earned if admitted at all, oui judgements 
concerning the works of the greatest Poets both 
ancient and modem will be fai difTeient fiom 
what they are at present, both when we piaise, 
and when we censure - and oui moral feelings 
influencing and influenced by these judgements 
will, I believe, be coirected and punfied 
J Taking up the subject, then, upon general t 
grounds, let me^ask, what is njeant by the W'ord 
Poet 9 W hat is a Po et 9 T^_yvliom does he address ' 
himself^ And vhat^languagc is to be expected 
from him 9 — Pie is‘ a man speaking to men - a 
man, it is tiue, endowed with moie lnely sensi- 
bility, moie enthusiasm and tenderness, who 
has a greatei knowledge of human nature, and 
a moie compiehensive soul, than are supposed 
to be common among mankind, a man pleased 
with his own passions and \olitions, and who 
rejoicgs more than oLhei men in the spmt of life 
that is in him ; delighting to contemplate similar 
volitions and passions as manifested m the 
goings-on of the Univcise, and habitually im- 
pelled to cieale them where he does not find, 
them To these qualities he has added a disposi- 
tion to be affected moie than other men by j 
absent things as if they weie present, aii ability 
of conjuring up in himself passions, which are 
indeed fai from being the same as those pro- 
duced by real events, yet (especially in those 
pails of the general sympathy winch are pleas- 
ing and delightful) do moie nearly lesemble 
the passions pioduced by ical eients, than any- 
thing which, fiom the motions of then own 
minds meiely, othei men are accustomed to feel 
in themselves - — whence, and fiom practice, he 
has acquired a gi eater leadmess and power in 
expressing what he thinks and feels, and espe- 
cially those thoughts and feelings which, by his 
own choice, or fiom the structure of Ins own 
mind, arise in him wulhout immediate external 
excitement. 

- But whatever portion of this faculty we may 
suppose even the greatest Poet to possess, there 
cannot be a doubt that the language which it 
will suggest to him, must often, in liveliness 
and truth, fall short of that which is uttered by 
men in real life, under the actual pressure of 


those passions, ceitain shadows of is Inch the 
Poet thus produces, 01 feels to be produced, m , 
himself ~ YI ' ' - 

Howe\er exalted a notion we would wish to 
cherish of the charactei of a Poet, it is ob\ 1011s 
that while he descubes and nutates passions. 
Ins employment is in some degiqfe mechanical, 
compared with the fieedom and pow T er of real 
and substantial action and suffering So that it 
will be the wish of the Poet to In mg Ins feelings 
neai to those of the peisons whose feelings he 
describes, nail 'f oi sh oit spaces of time, per- 
haps, to let himself slip into an entile delusion, 
and eien confound and identify Ins own feelings 
with thens; modifying only the language which 
is Lhus suggested to him by a consideiation that 
he desenbes foi a pailiculai jnuposc, that of 
giving pleasuic Heie, then, he will apjily the 
piincrple of selection which has been alicady 
insisted upon He will depend upon tins foi le- 
moving %vhat would otherwise be painful 01 dis- 
gusting m the passion ; he w ill feel thaL there is 
no necessity to tuck out or to elevate nature • 
and, the more mdusti iously he applies this prin- 
ciple. the deeper will be his faith that no w - oids, 
which his fancy or imagination can suggest, will 
be to be compaied with those which aie the 
emanations of lealily and tiuth 

But it may be said by those who do not ob- 
ject to the general spmt of these remarks, that, 
as it is impossible for the Poet to pioduce upon 
all occasions language as exquisitely fitted for 
the passion as that which the ical passion itself 
suggests, it is piopei that he should consider 
himself as m the situation of a tiansjalqr, who 
does not gtiupTe to substitute excellencies of 
another kind foi those which aie unattainable 
by him, and endcaujuis occasionally to suipass 
Ins onginal, in older to make some amends for 
the geneial mferioiitv to which he feels that 
he must submit But this would be to cncouiage 
idleness and unmanly despan Further, it is 
the language of men who speak of what they I 
do not undci stanjl • "’ho talk of Poetry as of a / 
matter of amusement and Mle pleasure; who/ 
will converse with us as gravely about a taste 
for Poetry, as they express it, as if it were a 
thing as indifferent as a taste for rope-dancing, 
or Fiontiniac or Sherry. Aristo tle, I ha^e been 
told, has said, that Poetry is the most philo- 
sophic of all writing it is so: its object is truth, r 
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not indmdual and local, but general, and opera- 
tive, not standing upon external testimony, but 
earned alive into the heart by passion, tiulh 
which is its own testimony, which gives compe- 
tence and confidence to the tribunal to winch it 
appeals, and^icc eives them from the same 
tubunal. Poeeft is the image of man and natuie 


V 


othei, so as to produce an infinite complexity 
of pam and plcasuic; he considers man in his 
own natuie and in Ins ordinal y life as contem- 
plating tins villi a ceilain qnanlilv of immediate 
knowledge, with ceilain convictions, intuitions, 
and deductions which from habit acquire the 
quality of intuitions; he consideis him as look- 


The obstacles which stand m the way of theming upon this complex scene of ideas and sensa- 


fidelity of the Biographer and Historian, and of 
then consequent utilitv, are incalculably gieatei 
than those which aie to be encounleied by the 
Poet who compiehends the dignity of Ins arL 
The Poet vvntes undei one resluction only, 
namely, the necessity of giv mg immediate pleas- 
ure to a human Being possessed of that inhuma- 
tion which mav be expected from him, not as a 
lawver a phvucian, a mannei, an asLionomei, 
or a natural philosopher, but as a Man Except 
this one lestintion, theie is no object standing 
between the Poet and the image of things; be- 
tween tin®, and the Biographer and Histonan, 
thjpe are a thousand 

r Nor let this necessity of pioducmg immediate 
pleasuie be consideied as a degiadalion of the 
Poet’s ait. Il is fai otheiwise It is an acknowl- 
edgement of the beauty of the umveise, an ac- 
knowledgement the more smceie berau«e not 
formal, but indirect; it is a task light and easy 
to him who looks at the woild in the spiiit of 
love further, it is a homage paid to the native 
and naked dignity of man, to the giand ele- 
mentaiy pimnple of pleasure by which he 
knows, and feels, and lives, and moves We 
have no sympathy but what is propagated by 
pleasuie: I would not be misundei stood, but 
wherevei we sy mpathize with pam, it will be 
found that the sympathy is pioduced and earned 
on by subtle combinations with pleasuie We 
have no knowledge, that is, no geneial principles 
drawn from the contemplation of pai titular 
facts, but what has been built up by pleasuie, 
and exists in us by pleasuie alone The Man of 
science, the Chemist and Mathematician, what- 
ever difficulties and disgusts they may have had 
to struggle with, know and feel this However 
gainful may be the objects with which the Anat- 
' omist’s knowledge is connected, he feels that 
This knowledge is pleasure, and where he has no , 
^leasurp he has no knowledge '" What then do cs i 
jl the Poet 9 Ho consideis man and the objects tfiat ^ 
. , surround him as aqting and reacting upon each 


lions, and finding eveiywheic objects that im- 
medialelv excite in him sympathies which, from 
the necessities of his natuie, aie accompanied 
, by an ovei balance of enjoyment 

To this knowledge which all men cariy about 
with them, and to these «v mpnllnes m which, 
without any other discipline than that of our 
daily life, we aie filled to take delight, the Poet 
puneipally duetts Ins attention He considers! 
man and natuie as essentially adapted to eachu. 
olhei, and the nnnd of mail as naturally thejC 
ninroi of the fanest and mo=t lnleicsting piop-l ' 
erties of natuie And thus the Poet, piompted 
by his feeling of pleasuie, which accompanies 
hnn thiough the whole course of his studies, con- 
verses with geneial natuie, with affections akin 
to those, which, thiough lalioui and length of 
tunc, the Man of science has raised up in him- 
self, by coinciding with those paiLiculai paits 
of natuie which aie the objects of his studies. 
The knowledge both of the Poet and the Man. 
of science is pleasuie; but the knowledge of the * 
one cleaves to us as a liecessaiy pari of our 
existent c, oui uatuial and unalienable inheri- 
tance, the othei is a personal and individual 
acquisition, slow to come to us, and by no habit- 
ual and diicct sympathy connecting us with our 
fellow -beings The Man of science seeks truth 
as a icinole and unknown benefactor; lie cher- 
ishes and loves it in his solitude, the Poet sing- 
ing a song in whuh all human beings j’oin with 
him, icj’oiccs in the piesenee of truth as our, 
visible fiicnd and hourly companion. Poettytj^ 
the bieath and finei sjnrit of all knowledge; i|j 
is the imjiassioncd cxjnessioii which is m thd 
countenance of all Science Emphatically' may it 
^be said of the Poet, as Shakespeare hath said 
of man, “that he looks before and after.” He is 
the rock of defence for human natuie; an up- 
holder and pieserver, carrying everyyvhere with 
him relationship and love Rln spile of difference 
of soil and climate, of language and manners, 
of laws and customs: m spite of things silently 



gone out of nnnd, and things violently de- 
stroyed, the Poet hinds together hv passion and 
knowledge the vast empn e of human sot letv , 
as it is spread o\ ci the whole earth, and ovci all 
/time Th e ohiccts of the Poet's thoughts ai c 
eveiy where, Lliuugh the eves and senses of man 
ar eTit is tme. his lavomite guides, yet lie wil l 
follow wheicsocvei he can find an almosphc ie 
of 'sensation md ytnrh to mote his-w.ings I’oetiv 
is the fust aiid last of all knowledge — it is a« 
immoital as the hcail of man If the Iahoms of 
Men of science should evei cieate am malenal 
levolulion, dnecl 01 mdn ec l. in om condition, 
and m the impiessions which we halulually re- 
ceive, the Poet will sleep then no moic than at 
piesent, he will he readv to follow the steps of 
the Man of science, not only in those geneial 
indued effects, but he will be at his side rai Ty- 
ing sensation into the nndsl of the ohjet ts of 
the science itself The remotest diseoieues of 
the Chemist, the Botanist. 01 Minei alogi=l, will 
be as piopei objects of the Poet’s ail as any 
upon which it can be employed, if the tnnfc 
should ever come when these things shall he' 
familiar to us, and the lelations undei whiolA 
they are contemplated hv the followers of these \ 
respective sc lences shall be manifestly and palp- 
ably malenal to us as enjoying and sulTeimg 
beings If the time should eyci come yvhen yvliat 
is now called science, thus familial i/ed to men, 
shall be leady to put on, as it yvcic. a form of 
flesh and blood, the Poet yvill lend ,1ns divine 
spirit to aid the liansfiguiation. and will wel- 
come the Being thus piodui ed as a deal and 
genuine inmate of the household of man — It is 
not, then, to be supposed that any one. who 
holds that sublime notion of Poctiy which 1 have 
attempted to conyey. w ill bicak m upon the 
sanctity and liulh of his picluies by tiansiloiy 
and accidental ornaments and endeayoui to ex- 
cite admiration of himself by aits, the necessity 
, of which must manifestly depend upon the as- 
sumed meanness of his subject ’ - 

What has been thus far said applies to Poetry 
in general ; but especially to those parts of com 
position yvhere the Poet speaks through the 
mouths of his characleis, and upon this point 
it appears to authorize the conclusion that theie 
aie feiv peisons of good sense, yvho yvould not 
allow that the dramatic paits of composition 
are defective, in propoition as they deviate from 
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the leal language of natuie, and aie colouicd 
by r a diction of the Poet’s own, either peculiar 
to him as an indiyidual Poet oi belonging sim- 
ply to Poets in geneial, to a body of men yvho 
fi om the cncunistance of then compositions 
being in melie, it is expected yjjll. employ a 
pailiculai language "• . 

It is not. then, m the diamatic pails of com* 
position that yve look for this distinction of lan- 
guage hut still it may he piopei and necessary 
yvheie the Poet speaks to u= m his oyvn peison 
and chatat ter To this I an«wei by icfeinng the 
Rcadei to the descnpLion befoic given of a Poet 
Among the qualities theie enumeiated as pnn- 
cipally conducing to foim a Poet, is implied 
nothing chlleiing m kind fiom other men but 
only in degiee The sum of what tv as said is, 
that th e Po et_is chiefly distinguished limn oLher 
men hv a giealei piomplncss to think and feel 
without immediate external excitement, and a / 
gieatei power in cxpies-ing such thoughts and s 
feelings as aie jnoduccd m hnn in that manner 
But these passions and thoughts and feelings aie 
the geneial passions and thoughts and feelings 
of men And with what aie they connected 9 
Undoubtedly with our moial sentiments and 
animal sensations, and with the cau=es which 
excite lhc=e, with the opcialions of the ele- 
ments, and the appeal anccs of the visible uni- 
veise, with slonn and sunshine, with the l evolu- 
tions of the seasons, with cold and heat, with 
loss of fi lends and kindled, with injuries and 
icscntmenls, gialitude and hope, with fcai and 
soi low These, and the like, aie the sensations 
and objects which the Poet dcscubes, as they 
aie the sensations of olhci men, and the ob- 
jects which inleiesl them The Poet thinks and 
feels in the spmt of human passions How then, 
can his language diflei in any material degree 
fiom that of all olhei men who feel vividly and 
see cleai lv 9 It might be pi oved that it is im- 
possible Blit supposing that this weie not the 
case, the Poet might then be allowed to use a 
pecuhai language when expressing his feelings 
for his own gi alification, oi that of men like 
himself. But Poets do not vvnle for Poets alone, 
but for men Unless theicfoie we aic advocates 
for that admnation which subsists upon igno- 
lance. and that pleasuie which anses fiom hear- 
ing what we do not undei stand, the Poet must 
descend fiom this sujiposed height; and, in 
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order to excite lational sympathy, he must ex- be given to the Reader’s associations than will 

press himself as othei men expiess themselves, be counterbalanced by any pleasuie which he 

To this it may be added, that while he is only can derive from the geneial pouci of numbers 

selecting from the real language of men, or, In answer to those who still contend for the 

which amounts to the same thing, composing necessity of accompanying melie with certain 

accurately in the spirit of such selection, he is appiopnate colouis of style in older to the ac- 

treading upon safe ground, and we know what complishmenl of its appiopnate end, and who 
we aie to expect fiom him Our feelings aie the also, m my opinion, greatly underrate the power 

same with respect to metre: foi, as it may be of metie in itself, iL might, peiliaps, as far as 

propel to lemmd the Reader, the distinction of lelates to these Volumes, have been almost suffi- 

metre is regular and unifoim, and not, like that cient to obseive, that poems aie extant, written 
which is pioduced by what is usually called upon moie humble subjects, and in a still more 

poetic diction, aibitrary, and subject to in- naked and simple style, which have continued 

finite capuccs upon which no calculation what- to give pleasuie from geneiation to generation, 
ever can be made. In the one case, the Reader Now', if nakedness and simplicity be a defect, 

is utteily at the meiey of the Poet, respecting the fact here mentioned affoids a strong pre- 

what nnageiy or diction he may choose to con- sumption that poems somewhat less naked and 
nect with the passion, whereas, in the other, the simple are capable of affoidmg pleasure at the 

metre obeys ceitam laws, to which the Poet and present day; and, what I wish chiefly to at- 

Reader both willingly submit because they are tempt, at present, was to justify myself for hav- 
certam, and because no interference is made by ing written under the impiession of this belief 
them with the passion, but such as the concurring But various causes might be pointed out why, 
testimony of ages has shown to heighten and when the style is manly and the subject of some 

improve the pleasure which co-exists with it. impoitance, words metiically arranged will long 

It will now be jiroper to answer an obvious continue to nnpait such a pleasuie to mankind 

question, namely, Why, p rofessing these opin - \ as he who pi oves the extent of that pleasuie will 
ions, have I written in veise 9 To this, in addi-J^ be desirous to impait. The end of Poetiy is to 
tion tcTsuch answer as is included in what has'" produce excitement in co-existence wilh an over- 
been all eady said, I reply, in the fii«t pl?ce, Be-^ balance of pleasuie, but, by the supposition, 
cause, however I may have lestncled mvself, 1 excitement is an unusual and 11 regular state of 
there is still left open to me what confessedly the mind; ideas and feelings do not. in that 

constitutes the most valuable object of all writ- state, succeed each other in accustomed order 
mg, whether in pio=e or veise. the gieat and If the words, however, by which this excitement 

universal passions of men, the most general and is produced be in themselves powerful, or the 

interesting of their occupations, and the entue images and feelings have an undue pioportion 

world of natuie before me — to supply endless of pam connected with them, there is some 

combinations of fonns and imagery Now. sup- danger that the excitement may he earned be- 

posmg for a moment that whatever is interest- yond its proper bounds Now the co-pi esence 

mg m these objects may be as vividly desenbed of something legulai, something to which the' 

m prose, why should I be condemned for at- nnnd has been accustomed in vanous moods and 

j tempting to superadd to such description the m a less excited state, cannot but have great 

charm which, by the consent of all nations, is efficacy in tempering and restraining the jiassion 

acknowledged to exist in metncal language 9 by an intci -textui e of oidmary feeling, and of 

To this, by such as are yet unconvinced, it may feeling not strictly and necessanly connected 

be answered that a very small pait of the pleas- with the passion. This is unquestionably true; 

uie given by Poetry depends upon the metre, and hence, ‘though the opinion will at first ap- 

and that it is inj'udicious to wnte in metre, un- pear paradoxical, from the tendency of metre 

less it be act ompanied with the other artificial to divest language, in a certain degree, of its 

distinctions of style with which metie is usually reality, and thus to throw a sort of half-con- 

accoinpanicd, and that, by such deviation, more sciousness of unsubstantial existence over the 

will be lost from the shock which will thereby whole composition, there can be little doubt 
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but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, 
that is, those which have a greater proportion 
of pain connected with them, may be endured 
in metncal composition, especially in lhyme, 
than in prose The metre of the old ballads is 
very artless; jet they contain many passages 
which would illustrate this opinion , and, I hope, 
if the following Poems be attentively perused, 
similar instances will be found in them This 
opinion may be further illustrated by appealing 
to the Readei’s own expenence of the reluctance 
with which he comes to the re-pci usal of the dis- 
tressful parts of Clarissa Hailone, or The Game- 
ster, while Shakespeare’s writings, in the most 
pathetic scenes, never act upon us, as pathetic, 
beyond the bounds of pleasure — an effect which, 
in a much greater degree than might at first be 
imagined, is to be ascribed to small, but con- 
tinual and regular impulses of pleasuiable sur- 
prise fiom the metrical arrangement — On the 
other hand (what it must be allowed will much 
moie frequently happen) if the Poet’s words 
should be incommensurate with the passion, and 
inadequate to raise the Readei to a height of 
desnahle excitement, then (unless the Poet’s 
choice of his metre has been gio«sly injudi- 
cious), m the feelings of pleasure which the 
Reader has been accustomed to connect with 
metre in general, and in the feeling, whether 
cheeiful oi melancholy, which he has been ac- 
customed to connect with that pailiculai move- 
ment of metre, there will be found something 
which will gieally conti lbule to impait passion 
to the woids, and to effect the complex end 
which the Poet pioposes to himself 

If I had undertaken a systematic defence of 
the theory here maintained, it w'ould have been 
my duty to develop the vaiious causes ujion 
wh ich the pleasure received fiom meti ical lan- 
guage depe nds. Among the chief of these causes 
is to be reckoned a punciple which must he 
w r ell known to those who have made any of the 
Aits the object of accurate icfleition; namely, 
the pleasure which the mind derives from the 
perception of similitude in dissimilitude. This 
principle is the great spung of the activity of 
our minds, and their chief feeder From this 
principle the dneclion of the sexual appetite, 
and all the passions connected with it, take their 
ongin: it is the life of our ordinal y conversa- 
tion; and upon the accuracy with which simili- 


tude in dissimilitude, and dissimilitude in simil- 
itude aie peiceived, depend our taste and our 
moial feelings It would not be a useless em 
ployment to apjily this pi mciple to the consid 
elation of metre, and to show that metre is hence 
enabled to affoid much pleasure, and to point 
out m what manner that pleasure is pioduced. 
But my limits will not peimil me to entei upon 
this subject, and I must content mj self with a 
general summary. 

I have said that poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of poweiful feelings - it takes its origin 
from emoLion recollected m tranquillitv the 
emotion is contemjjlatcd till, by a species of , 
reaction, the tranquillity giaduallv disappeais,^, 
and an emotion, kindred to that which was be- 
fore the subject of contemplation, is gradually 
pioduced, and does itself actually exist in the 
mind In this mood successful composition gen- 
erally begins, and m a mood similai to this it is 
earned on; but the emotion, of whaLevei kind, 
and in whatever degiee. fiom various causes, is 
qualified by various jileasures, so that m de- 
scribing any jiassions whatsoever, which are 
voluntarily described, the mind will, upon the 
whole, be in a stale of enjoyment. If Nature be 
thus cautious to preserve in a state of enjoyment 
a being so employed, the Poet ought to profit 
by the lesson held forth to linn, and ought espe- 
cially to take care, that, whatever passions he 
communicates to his Reader, those passions, if 
his Reader’s mmd be sound and vigorous, 
should alwavs be accompanied with an over- 
balance of pleasuie Now 7 the music of harmon- 
ious metrical language, the sense of difficulty 
overcome, and the blind association of pleasure 
which has been jireviously received fiom woiks 
of rhune or metre of the same or similar con- 
struction, an indistinct perception jieijietually 
lenewed of language closely resembling that of 
leal life, and yet, in the cncu instance of metre, 
differing from it so widely — all these imjter- 
eeplibly make up a complex feeling of delight, 
which is of the most important use m tempering 
the painful feeling always found intermingled 
with powerful descriptions of the deeper pas- 
sions. This effect is always produced in pathetic 
and impassioned poetry; while, m lighter com- 
positions, the ease and gracefulness with which 
the Poet manages his numbers aie themselves 
confessedly a principal source of the gratifica- 
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tion of the Readei All that it is necessary to say, 
however, upon this subject, may be effected by 
affirming, w hat few peisons will deny, that, of 
two descriptions, either of passions, manneis, 
or characters, each of them equally well exe- 
cuted, the one in piose and the other m veise, 
the veise Mill he read a hundied tunes wheie 
the piose is read once 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons 
foi Milling in veise. and why I h ave chose n 
sub iects fiom commo n life, and endeavoured to 
bring mv language near to the real language 
of men if I have been too minute in pleading 
my own came I have at the sa me time been 
tr eating a s ub loot of general intere st , and for 
thiVj ea c on a_ few words shall he added with 
leference solely to these pailicular poems, and 
to some defects which v\ ill piobablv he found 
in them Ham sensible that my associations must 
have sometimes been particular instead of gen- 
eral, and that, consequently, giving to things a 
false impoitance, I mav have sometimes vvutten 
upon unwoithy subjects; but I am less appre- 
hensive oil thi« account, than that my language 
may fiequenlly have sulfeied fiom those aibi- 
trary conncMons of feelings and ideas with 
particulai vvoids and phrases, from which no 
man can altogether protect himself Hence I 
have no doubt that, in some instances, feelings, 
even of the ludicrous may be given to mj Read- 
ers by e\pi os'- ions which appeared to me tender 
and pathetic Such faulty expressions, were I 
convinced they weie faulty at piescnt, and that 
they must necessarily continue to be so, I w ould 
willingly take all reasonable pains to correct. 
But it is dangeious to make these alterations on 
the simple authoiity of a few individuals, or 
even of ccitain cla'ses of men; for wheie the 
undei standing of an Authoi is not convinced, 
or his feelings alteicd, this cannot be done with- 
out great mjuiy to him=elf- for his own feelings 
are his stay and support, and, if he set them 
aside m one instance, he may be induced to 
repeat this act till his mind shall lose all confi- 
dence in itself, and become utterly debilitated. 
To this it may be added, that the critic ought 
never to fin get that he is himself exposed to 
the same enois as the Poet, and, perhaps, in a 
much giralci degree - for there can be no pre- 
sumption in sav mg of most readers, that it is not 
probable they will be so well acquainted with 


the vaiious stages of meaning thiough which 
vvoids have passed, or with the fickleness or 
stability of the lclations of paiticular ideas to 
each olhci , and, above all, since they are so 
much less intci ested m the subject, they may 
decide lightly and caielessly. 

Long as the Reader has been detained, I hope 
he w ill jicrmiL me to caution him against a mode 
of f alse cnticbm which has _been appbed_ to 
Poetrj. in which the language closely resembles 
that of life and nature Such verses have been 
tnumphed over in jiarodics, of which Dr. John- 
son’s stanza is a fair specimen - — 

( I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 

And tlieie I met anotliei man 
A hose hat was m his hand \ 

Immediately under these lines let us -place 
one of the mo't justly admired stanzas of the 
‘‘Babes in the Wood/’ 

( These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went vvandeung up and down. 

But never more they saw the Man 
Appioaclung fiom the Town ) 

In both lhe=e stanzas the words, and the order 
of the wolds, in no respect differ fiom ihcTmost 
unimpassioned conveisaiion. Thcie aiejycuujs in 
both, foi example, ‘‘the Strand,"’ and 
Town,’’ connected with none but the most 
familiar ideas; jet the one stan/a we admit as 
admirable, and the other as a fair example of 
the superlatively contemptible Whence arises 
thiiT'dilTerencc 9 Not from the metre, not from 
the language, not fiom the older of the words' 
but the matter expressed in Di Johnson’ s stan za 
is_ contempLible The proper mcLhod of treating 
trivial and simple verses, to which Di Johnsoals 
stanza would be a fair paiallelism, is not to 
say, this is a bad kind of poetry, or, this. is_ not 
poetrj ; but, this wants sense; it is neither in- 
teresting irT itselfTioFciiTTead to anything in- 
teieslmg; the images neither onginale in that 
sane state of feeling which arises out of thought, 
nor can excite thought or feeling in the Reader. 
This is the" only sensible manner of dealing with 
such veiscs Why trouble yourself about the 
species till you have previously decided upon 
the genus? Why take pains to prove that an 
ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident that 
he is not a man? 
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One request I must make of my reader, which 
is, that m judging these Poems he would de- 
cide by his own feelings genuinely, and not by 
reflection upon what will piobably be the judge- 
ment of otheis How common is it to hear a 
person say, I mj self do not object to this style 
of composition, or this or that e\pt ession. but, 
to such and such classes of people it w ill apjieai 
mean or ludicious 1 This mode of criticism, so 
destructive of all sound unadulteiatcd judge- 
ment. is almost universal let the Reader Llien 
abide, independently by hi« own feelings, and, 
if he finds himself affected, let him not suffer 
such conjectuies to mleifeie with his pleasure 
If an Author, by any single composition, has 
impressed us with ie«pecl foi Ins talents, it is 
useful to consider this as affording a jiie-urap- 
tion, that on other occasions wheie we have 
been displeased, he. nevei tlicles®. may not have 
written ill or ab=urdl\ , and further, to give 
him so much credit foi this one composition as 
may induce us to review what has displeased us, 
with more caie than we should otheiwise have 
bestowed ujion it This is not only an act of 
j'ustice, but, in our decisions upon poetry espe- 
cially, may conduce, m a high degree, to the 
improvement of our own taste; for ail accurate 
taste in poetry, and m all the other aits, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has obseiced. is an acquired 
talent, which can only be pioduced be thought 
and a long continued intci couise with the best 
models of composition This is mentioned, not 
with so ridiculous a purpose as to pievent the 
most mexjici lenced Reader fiom judging for 
himself (I have already said that I wush him to 
j'udge for himself), but meiely to temper the 
rashness of decision, and to suggest, that, if 
Poetry be a subject on which much lime has not 
been bestowed, the judgement mac be enoneous; 
and that, in many cases, it neeessai lly w ill be so 
Nothing woi.’d. I know, hace so effectually 
contnbuled to fuithei the end which I ha\e in 
view, as to hace shown of wliat kind the jilea®- 
ure is, and how that pleasuie is pioduced, which 
is confessedly produced by metrical composi- 
tion essentially different from that which I have 
here endeavoured to recommend: for the Reader 
will say that he has been pleased by such com- 
position, and what more can be done for him 9 
The power of any art is limited; and he will 
suspect, that, if it be proposed to furnish him 
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with new fi lends, that can be only upon condi- 
tion of Ins abandoning his old fuends Beside®, 
as I ha\e said, the Reader is himself conscious 
of the pleasuie which he has reiened from such 
composition, composition to which he has pe- 
culiarly attached the endearing name of Poetry; 
and all men feel an habitual gratitude, and 
something of an honouiable bigotry, foi the 
Jobjeits which haie long continued to please 
them we not only wish to be jilcased. but to v 
be pleaded in that liaiticulai way in which we 
have been accustomed to be jileased Thcie is 
•in these feelings enough to lesist a host of argu- 
ments, and I should be the less able to combat 
them successfully, as I am willing to allow, that, 
m ordei entnely to enjoy the Poetic which I 
am lccommendmg. it would be neee«sar\ to give 
up much of what is oidinanlv enjoved But, 
would my limits ha\e pei untied me to point 
out how this jileasuie is jnoduced. many ob- 
stacles might ha\e been icmo\ed, and the Reader 
assisted in jieiceivmg that the poweis of lan- 
guage are not so limited as he may suppose, 
and that it is possible foi poetiv to gi\e other 
enj aments, of a puici, moie lasting, and more 
exquisite natuie This pait of the subject has 
not been allogethci neglected, but it has not 
been so much my present aim to pi cue. that the 
mlciest excited In some othei lands of poetry 
is less vivid, and Ie=s woilhy of the nobler 
powers of the mind, as to olfei leasons for pre- 
suming, that if my puipose weie fulfilled, a 
species of poetry would be jnoduced, which is 
genuine poelrv, in its nature well adapted to 
mlciest mankind peimanenlly. and likewise im- 
poilant in the multiplicity and quality of its 
moral iclalions 

Fiom what has been said, and from a perusal 
of the Poems, the Reader will be able clearly 
to peicene the object which I had m view: he 
will dcleimine how fai it has been attained; 
and. what is a much more impoilant question, 
whcthci it be woilh attaining and ujion the 
decision of these two questions will lest my 
claim to the approbation of the Public. 

APPENDIX TO “LYRICAL BALLADS” 

Perhaps, as I have no right to expect that 
attentive perusal, without which, confined, as I 
have been, to the narrow limits of a preface, my 
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meaning cannot be thoioughly undei stood, T 
am anxious to give an exact notion of the sense 
in vv Inch the plnase poetic diction has been 
used, and foi tins pm pose, a few voids shall 
heie be added, concerning the origin and chai- 
actcnstics of the phiaseology, which I have con- 
demned under that name 

The eailiesl poets of all nations genei all} 
wrote fiom passion excited by leal events, they 
mole naluially. and as men. feeling power- 
fully as the) did, then language was danng, 
and figuiatne In succeeding times. Poets, andj 
VIen ambitious of the fame of Poets, peicerung 
the influence of such language, and desnous of 
pioducing the same effect without being ani- 
mated b) the same passion, set themselves to a 
mechanical adoption of these figuies of speech, 
and made use of them, sometimes with piopn- 
etv, but much more frequentl) applied them to 
feelings and thoughts with which they had no 
natural connexion whatsoever A language was 
thus insensibly produced, diffeiing maternally 
from the leal language of men in an) situation 
The Readei oi Hearer of this disloiled language 
found himself in a perluibed and unusual state 
of mind, when affected by the genuine language 
of passion he had been in a peiturbed and un- 
usual slate of mind also m both cases he was 
willing that his common judgement and undei- 
standing should be laid asleep, and he had no 
instinctive and infallible peiception of the true 
to make him lcject the false, the one served as 
a passpoit foi the other The emotion was in 
both cases delightful, and no wonder if he con- 
founded the one with the othei, and believed 
them both to be produced by the same, 01 simi- 
lar causes Besides, the Poet spake to him in 
the chaiactei of a man to be looked up to, a 
man of genius and authority Thus, and from a 
vauelv of othei causes, this distoiled language 
was received with admiration, and Poets, it is 
probable, who had befoie contented themselves 
foi the most pait with misappl)ing only expies- 
sions which at first had been dictated by leal 
passion, cairied the abuse still further, and 
introduced phrases composed apparently m the 
spmt of the original figurative language of pas- 
sion, )ct altogether of their own invention, and 
characterized b) various degiees of wanton devi- 
ation from good sense and nature 
\ It is indeed true, that the language of the 


earliest Poets was felt to differ materially from 
ordinary language, because it was the language 
of extiaordinary occasions; but it was really 
spoken by men, language which the Poet him- 
self had uttcied when he had been affected by 
the events which he described, or which he had 
heaid ulteicd by those aiound him To this 
language it is piobable that metre of some, sort 
or oilier was eaily supei added This separated 
the genuine language of Poetry still further 
fiom common life, so that vhoevei read or 
‘heaid the poems of these earliest Poets felt 
himself moved in a way m which he had not 
been accustomed to be moved m real life, and 
by causes manifestly different from those which 
acted upon him in real life This was the great 
temptation to all the conuplions which have 
followed: under the piotection of this feeling 
succeeding Poets constructed a phraseology 
winch had one thing, it is tiue, in common with 
the genuine language of pocliy, namely, that it 
was not heaid m ordinary conversation; that 
it was unusual But the first Poets, as I have 
said, spake a language which, though unusual, 
was still the language of men This circum- 
stance, however, was disicgarded by their suc- 
cessor, they found that they could please hy 
easiei means: they became proud of modes of 
expicssion which they themselves had invented, 
and which wcic utteied only by themselves. In 
process of tune melie became a symbol or 
promise of this unusual language, and whoever 
look upon him to vnte m metre, according as 
he possessed more 01 less of tiue poetic genius, 
mtioduced less 01 more of this adulteiated 
phraseology into his compositions, and the true 
and the false weie inseparately intei woven until, 
the taste of men becoming gradually perverted, 
this language was received as a natural lan- 
guage and at length, by the influence of books 
upon men, did to a ceitain degree leally become 
so Abuses of this kind weie imported from one 
nation to another, and with the progress of re 
finement this diction became daily more and 
more corrupt, thrusting out of sight the plain 
humanities of nature by a motley masquerade 
of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, and enig- 
mas. 

It would not be uninteresting to point out the 
causes of the pleasure given by this extravagant 
and absurd diction It depends upon a great 
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variety of causes, but upon none, perhaps, more 
than its influence in impressing a notion of the 
peculiarity and exaltation of the Poet’s chaiac- 
Lci . and in flaLleiiug the Reader’s self-love by 
bunging him nearei to a sj mpathy with that 
chaiactei, an effect which is accomplished by 
unsettling ordinary habits of thinking, and thus 
assisting the Reader to approach to that per- 
turbed and dizzy state of mind m which if he 
does not find himself, he imagines that he is 
balked of a peculiar enjoyment which poetry 
can and ought to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted fiom Giay, in the Preface, 
except the lines printed in italics, consists of 
little else buL this diction, though not of the 
worst kind; and indeed, if one may be per- 
mitted to say so, it is fai too common in the 
best writers both ancient and modern Perhaps 
ill no wav, by positive example could more eas- 
ily be given a notion of what I mean by the 
phrase poetic diction than by leferrmg to a 
comparison between the metneal paraphrase 
which we have of passages m the Old and 
New Testament, and those passages as they 
exist m our common Tianslation See Pope’s 
Messiah throughout, Prior’s “Did sweeter 
sounds adorn my flowing tongue,” &c &c 
“Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels,” &c Sx , 1st Corinthians, ch. xm 
By way of immediate example take the follow- 
ing of Dr Johnson: 

Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes, 
Observe her labours. Sluggard, and be wise. 

No stein command, no monitory voice, 

Presciibes her duties, or directs her choice, 

Yet, timely piovidcnt, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day. 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the giain 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unneive thy vigoui, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight. 

Year chases year with unremitted flight, 

Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambush’d foe. 

From this hubbub of words pass to the orig- 
inal. “Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, consider 
her ways, %nd be wise: which having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 


summer, and gathereth hei food in the haiveM. 
How long wilt thou sleep, 0 Sluggard 9 when 
wilt thou ausc out of Lh) sleep 9 Yet a little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep So shall thy poverty come as 
one that travelleth, and thy want as an armed 
man ” Proverbs, ch vi 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is 
fiom Cowpcr’s Veises supposed to be written 
by Alexander Selkirk: 

Religion' what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word' 

More piecious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford 
But the sound of the churcli-going bell 
These valleys and rocks nevei heard, 

Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell. 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

\e winds, that have made me your sport 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I must visit no more 
My Friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me 9 
0 tell me I yet ha\e a friend. 

Though a friend I am never to see. 

This passage is quoted as an instance of 
thiee diffcient styles of composition The first 
four lines aie pooily e\pi essed ; some Critics 
would call the language piosaic, the fact is, it 
would be bad piose, so bad, that it is scaicely 
worse m metie The epithet “chui ch-gomg” ap- 
plied to a bell, and that by so chaste a writer 
as Cowper, is an instance of the strange abuses 
which Poets have inlioduced into then language, 
till they and their Readers take them as matters 
of couise. if they do not single them out ex- 
pressly as obj’etls of admiration The two lines 
“Ne’er sighed at the sound,” &c , ai e, in my 
opinion, an instance of the language of passion 
wiested from its piopei u«e. and, from the mere 
ciicumslance of the composition being m metie. 
applied upon an occasion that does not justify 
such violent expiessions; and I should condemn 
the passage, though perhaps few Readers will 
agree with me, as vicious poetic diction. The 
last stanza is throughout admirably expressed - 
it would be equally good whether in prose or 
verse, except that the Reader has an exquisite 
pleasure in seeing such natuial language so 
naturally connected with metre. The beauty of 
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this stanza tempts me to conclude with a prin- 
ciple which ought nevci to be lost sight of, and 
winch has been my chief guide in all I have 
said, — namely that m woiks of imagination and 
sentiment, for of these onl\ have I been treating, 
in proportion as ideas and feelings are valuable, 


whether the composition be in prose or in verse, 
they requne and exact one and the same lan- 
guage Mettc is but adventitious to composition, 
and the phiaseology for which that passpoit is 
necessary even wheie it nia) be gi aceful at all, 
will be little valued by the judicious. 


henry JAMES: The Art of Fiction * 


I should not have fixed so comprehensive a 
title to these few remaiks, necessarily want- 
ing in am completeness upon a subject the 
full consideration of which would carrv us far, 
did I not seem to discover a pretext for my 
temerity in the interesting pamphlet lately pub- 
lished undei this name bv Mi M alter Besant. 
Mi Besant's lecture at the Roc al Institution — 
the oiigmal foim of his pamphlet — appears to 
indicate that many persons aie interested in the 
ait of fiction, and are not indifferent to such 
lcmaiks as those who practice it may attempt to 
make about it I am theiefoie anxious not to 
lose the benefit of this favoiable association, 
and to edge in a few words under covei of the 
attention which Mi Besant is suie to ha\e ex- 
cited Theie 1- something yeiy encouiasring m 
Ins haling put into foim ceitam of his ideas on 
the mjster) of ston -telling 

It is a pi oof of life and cuuosit) — cunosity 
on the pait of the biotheihood of lioielists as 
well as on the part of their readeisy Only a 
short tune ago it might liaie been su ppose d 
thatJKe English novel was not what the French 
cadi dtscul able It had no air of haying a thfiflrv, 
a conuclion a consciousness of itself behind it 
— of being the expiession of an aitistic faitli^ 

■'‘The Ait of Fiction” was first published in Long- 
man’s Magazine in 1884, and republished in 1888 in 
lames s Partial Portraits James (1813-1916) was the 
author of trunk Poets and Novelists (1878), Haw- 
thorne (1879i liens and Renews (1908), Notes on 
Novelists (19111, Within the Run and Other Essays 
(1918), and Notts and Reuews (19211, but his most 
famous cntici < -m is in his prefaces to his own novels, 
collected by R P Blackmur under the title. The Art 
of the Noicl (1934). 


t he re sult of choice and comparison I do no t 
sa y it was necessarily the worse for that : h. 
would take much jnore. courage than I posses s 
to in tima te that the f orm of t he novel as Dickens 
and Thack eray (for instance) saw if had any 
taint of incompleteness It was, however, naif 
(if I may help myself out wilh another French 
W'ord) ; and e vidently if it be destined to suffer 
in any way foi having lost its naivete it ha s 
now an idea of making sure of the correspond- 
mg_ advantages Duung the peiifid I ha\e al- 
luded to there yvas a comfoi table good-humored 
feeling abioad that a no\ cl is a novel, as_a 
jmddmg is a pudding, and that our only busi- 
ness with it could be to swallow it But within 
a jeat or two, for some l ea=on or other, there 
ha\e been signs of letuinmg animation — the eTa | 
of discussion would apjieai to have been to _a 
ceitam extent opened Art hies upon discus-^ 
sion, upon expenment, upon curiosity, upon 
variety of attempt. upon the exchange of views 
and the coinpat ison of standpoints, and there 
is a piesumption that those times when no one 
has anything paiticulai to say about it, andTTas 
no icason to give foi praclue or piefcrence, 
thouah they may be limes of honor, aie not 
times of dcyelopmenl — are times, possibly, even 
a little of ^dullness. The successful application 
of any art is a delightful spectacle, but the 
theory too is interesting; and though there is a 
great deal of the lattei yvithout the former I 
suspect there has never been a genuine success 
that has not had a latent core of conviction. 
Discus sion, suggestion, formulation, these things 
are fertilizing when they are flank and sincere 
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Mr Besant has set an excellent example in 
saying w hat he thinks, for his part, abo ut th e 
way in which fiction should be written, as well 
as, about the way in which it should be puj> 
lished, foi his view of the “ait,” carried on into 
an appendix, covers that too Other lahoieis in 
the same field will doubtless take up the argu- 
ment, they will give it the light of then expeii- 
ence, and the effect will suiely be to make our 
inteiest in the no\el a little inoie what it had 
for some time thiealened to fail to be — -a seii- 
ons, active, inquiring interest , under piotection 
of which this delightful study may. m moments 
of confidence, ventuie to say a little. mpre what 
it thinks of itself. 

It must take itself senously for the public 
to take il_so The old superstition about fiction 
being “wicked” has doubtless died out in Eng- 
land, but the spirit of it lingeis m a ceitain 
oblique regard directed tow aid any story which 
does not more 01 less admit lhaL it is only^a 
joke Even the most jocular novel feels in some 
degree the weight of the proscription that was 
formeily directed against literal y levity: the 
jocularity does not always succeed m passing 
foi oithodoxy It js_stil_l expected, though per- . 
haps pcojile aie ashamed to say it, that a pro - / 
duction which is after all only a “make-believe” 
(for what else is a “sloiy” 9 ) shall be in some 
degree apologetic — shall renounce the jn eten - 
sion of allcmpling lcaffyto rcpiescnl Jife This, 
of course, any sensible, wide-aw ake story de- 
clines to do, foi it quickly perceives that the 
tolerance granted to it oil such a condition is 
only an attemjit to stifpe it disguised in the form 
of generosity The old evangelical hostility to 
the novel, which wasTas explicit as it was nar- 
row, and which regarded it as little less favor- 
able to our immoital pait than a stage-play, 
v’as m reality far less insulting ^The only leason/S 
for the existence of. a' novel is that it does, at-^ 
tempt tt> repiescnt-fifc When it leliiiquislics this 
attempt, tfie same atlemjil that we see on jlie 
ca nvas of thc_painlci, it w ill have aimed at a 
v ery str ange.. pass^Jt is not expected of the pic- 
t ure that it will make itself humble. in~o r der t o 
be forgiven ; and _tlie analogy between the art 
of the painter and the ait of the novelist. is,„sa 
faFasT am able to see, complete Their inspira- 
tion is tlie same, their process (allowing f or t he 
different quality of the vehicle) is. the same. 


their success is the same They may learn fiom 
each other, they may explain and sustain each 
other. Their cause is the same, and the honoi 
of one is the honor of anolhci^The'Mahometans 
think a pictuie an unholy thing, but it is a long 
tune since any Chuslidn did. diitl d is iheiefote 
the more odd that in the Chnstian mind the 
traces (dissimulated though they may be) of a 
suspicion of the sistei ait should linger to this 
day. The only effectual w r ay to lav it to lest is 
to emphasize the analogy to which I just alluded 
— to insist on the fact that (as the pit tuiei s 
reality, so the novel is histoi vJ yThat is the "onl y 
general description (which does it justice) t hat 
ire may' give of the novel But histoi y r also is 
alloyved to repiescnt life, it is not, any mor e 
than painting, exjiected to apologize The sub - 
jecl-mattei of fiction is sloied up likewise in 
documents and recoids, and if it will not give 
itself ayvavy as they say m California, it must 
speak with assuiance, with the tone of the his- 
torian .^Certain accomplished novelists have a 
habit of giving themselves away which must' 
often bung tcais to the eyes of people who take x 
their fiction sei iously I was lately struck, m 
reading over many pages of Anthony Trollope, 
with his want of discielion in this parliculai 
In a digiession, a paienlhesis or an aside, he 
concedes to the leadci that lie and this trusting 
fuend are onlv “making believe” He admits 
that the events he nai rales have not leally hap- 
pened, and that he can give his nairalive anv 
turn the leader mav like best ^Sucli a bcti ayal 
of a sacied office seems to me. I confess, a ter- 
nblc dime, it is what I mean by the attitude 
of ajiology. and it shocks me eveiy whit as much 
in TiolLapc as it would have shocked me in 
Gibbon 01 Macaulay^ It implies Lhat the novelist 
is less occupied m looking foi the truth (the 
truth, of couisc I mean, that he assumes, the 
premises lhat wc must giant him. whatever they 
may be) than the hisloiian, and in doing so it 
dejmves him at a slioke of all Ins standing- 
room. To lejuesent and illustrate the past, the 
actions of men, is the task of either writer, and 
the only difference that I can see is, in propor- 
tion as he succeeds, to the honor of the novelist, 
consisting as it does in his having moie diffi- 
culty m collecting his evidence, which is so far 
fiom being puiely literal y. It seems to me to 
give him a gieat character, the fact that he has 
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at once so much m common with the philoso- 
pher and the painter; this double analogy is a 
magnificent heulage 

I t is of all this evidently" that Mi Bcsa nt i s 
full wh en he insists upon the fact tha t fiction 
is one of the fine ails, deseiving in its tu rn of 
' all the honois and emoluments t hat have lnthe i - 
to been leseived foi the successful piofession 
of music p oetiy. painting, aiclntecture It is 
impossible to insist too much on so important 
a tiuth and the place that Mi Bcsant demands 
for the i\oik of the novelist mav be lepresented, 
a tufle less abstiaclly, by sac mg that he ^ de- 
mands not only that it shall be reputed artistic, 
but that it shall be reputed eery aitistic indeed 
It is excellent that he should have struck this 
note, foi his doing so indicates that theie was 
need of it, that Ins proposition may be to many 
people a novehv One mbs one's eies at the 
thought, but the lest of Mi Besant's essay con- 
firms the lei elation I suspect in tiuth that it 
liquid be possible to confinn it still fuithei. and 
that one liould not be far wiong in sayin g tha t 
in addition to the people to whom it has newer 
occuiied that a noiel ought to be artistic, there 
aie a gieat many otheis who, if this pimciplp 
weie urged upon them would be filled with aji 
indefinable misliust Tliei would find it difficult 
to explain their repugnance, but it would oper- 
ate stionglv to put them on thcii guaid ‘'Ait,” 
m our Protestant communities, wheie so manv 
things have got so «tiangely twisted about, is 
supposed in cetlam cnclos to have some v ague 
mjunous effect upon those who make it an 
important consideiation who let it weigh in the 
balance It is a^unied to be opposed in some 
mysteiious manner to moiahtv. to amusement, 
to insLiuctJon When it is embodied in the woik 
of the paintei I the sculptoi is anothei affair’) 
lou know what it is it stands theie before you, 
in the honesli of pink and gicen and a gilt 
frame, you can see the woist of it at a glance, 
and you can be on your guaid But when it is 
mlioduced into hteratuie it becomes more in- 
sidious — there is danger of its hulling you_be- 
foie you know it Liteiature should be ^either 
insliuctiye o_r_ amusing, and theie is in many 
minds an lmpiessioiT that these aitistic preoc- 
cupations. the search for form, contiibute to 
neither end, inter fcie indeed with both. They 
arc too fmolous to be edifying, and too serious 


to be diverting, and they are moieover priggish 
and paiadoxical and superfluous. That, I think, 
represents the manner in which the latent 
thought of many people who lead novels as 
an exercise in skipping would explain itself if 
it ueie to become articulate T hei wo uld argue, 
of coiiise, that a noiel ought to lie “good,” bjjf 
they would inleipiel thi* trim in a fashion of 
then own. which indeed would can consider- 
ably fiom one entic to anothei One would say 
that being good means lepiesenting \irtuous 
and aspiring chaiaeters placed in pionnncnt 
positions: another would sai that it depends 
on a “happy ending on a disti lbulion at the 
last of prizes, pensions, husbands, wives, babies 
millions, appended paiagiaphs, and cheeiiiil 
remaiks Anothei still would snv that it means 
being full of incident and movement, so that 
we shall wish to jump ahead, to see who was 
the mi slenous stranger, and if the stolen will 
was eier found, and shall not be disti acted 
from this pleasure by any tiiesome analysis or 
“description ” But they would all agree that the 
“aitistic” idea would spoil some of their fun. 
One would hold it accountable for all the de- 
scuption, another would see it revealed in the 
absence of simpalhy Its hostility to a happy 
ending would be endent. and it mi ght even in 
some cases lenclei any ending at all impossible. 
The “ending" of a noiel is, foi many persons, 
like that of a good dinner, a couise of dessert 
and ices, and t he, ai test m fiction is regarde d 
as~ a soil of meddlesome doctoi who forbid s 
agre eable aftei tastes It is theiefoie tiue that 
this conception ot Mi Bcsant s of the noxel as 
a supenor foim encountcis not only a negative 
but a positive lnchffeience It mailers little tha t 
as a woik of ait it shijuld leally be as little as 
as much of its essence to supply happy endings, 
sympathetic character, and an objective tone, 
as'Tf it were a woik of mechanics the associa- 
tion of idea® howeici lpcongi uous, might easily 
be too much for it if an eloquent loice weie not 
sometimes iaised to call attention to the fact 
that it is at once as free and as serious a branch 
of literature as any other 

Certainly this might sometimes be doubted in 
presence of the enormous number of works of 
fiction that appeal to the credulity of our gener- 
ation, for it might easily seem that there could 
be no gieat chaiactei in a commodity so quickly 
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and ' easily pi oduced It must be admitted that 
pood novels aie much compromised by bad 
ones, and that the field at large suffeis dis- 
ciedit from overciovvding I think, however, that 
this mjuiy is only superficial, and that the 
superabundance of written fiction proves noth- 
ing against the pnnciple itself It has been vul- 
garised. like all othei kinds of hteratuie, like 
evei) thing else today, and it has proved more 
than some kinds accessible to vulgarization But 
there is as much dilleience as there ever was 
between a good novel and a bad one - the bad 
is swept with all the daubed canvases and 
spoiled marble into some unvisited limbo, or 
infinite rubbish-yaid beneath the back-windows 
of the world, and the good subsists and emits 
its light and stimulates our desire for perfec- 
tion As I shall take the liberty of making but 
a single criticism of Mi Besant, whose tone is. 
so full of lore of his art, I may as well have 
done with it at once.. He seems to me to mis- 
take, in attempting to say so definitely befoie- 
liand, what soil of an affair the good novel will 
ybe To indicate the danger of such an eiror _as 
fliat has been the puipose of these few pages: 
to suggest that certain traditions on the subject, 
applied a pi ion, have already had much to 
answer for, and that the_good health of an art 
which undei lakes so immediately jo reproduce 
life must^ d ema nd that it be perfectly free It 
lues upon exercise, and the veiy meaning of 
excicise is freedom The only obligation to 
which in adv ance w e may hold a novel,, with- 
out incuiimg the accusation of being arbitrary, 
is that 1] hr ln l“' ocll jjg That general responsi- 
bility rests ujion it, but it is the only one I can 
think of The waj s in which it is at liberty to 
accomplish this result (of interesting us) strike 
me as mnumci able, and such as can only suffer 
from, being marked out or fenced in by pre- 
scription. They aie as various as the tempera- 
ment of man, and they aie successful in pio- 
portion as they reveal a paiticulai mind, diffei- 
! ent from othei s( A novel is in its broadest defi - 
pition a p ersonal a direct impression of life : 

I that, to beg in with, co nstitutes i ts value, which 
' is greater or less according to the intensity o f 
the impression But theie will be no intens ity 
g t all, and therefore no value, unless there is 
freedom to feel and sav The tiacing of a lin e 
to be followed, of a tone to be taken, of a foim 


t o be filled out, is a limita tion of t hat freedom 
a nd a suppression o f the vei y thing that we arc 
most cuiious about The foi m. it seems to me 
is~ to be appreciat ed after the fact: then the 
author’s choice has been made.""" liis slandaid has 
been indicated, then we can follow' lines and 
dnections and eompaie tones and lesemblances. 
Then m a woid we can enjoi one of the most 
chaiming of pleasuies, we can estimate quality, 
we can apply the test of execution. The execu- 
tion belongs to the aulhoi alone; it is what is 
most personal to him. and we mcasuic him by 
that The advantage, the luxui}, as well as the, 
torment and lesponsibility of the novelist, is 
that theie is no hmit - to what he may attempt 
as an executant — no limit to his possible ex - 
periments. efforts, discoi ei ies . successes Here 
it is especially that he woiks, step by step, like 
his bi othei of the biusli, of whom wc may 
always saj that he has painted his pic ture in 
a manner best known to himself His manner 
is his seciel, not necessarily a. lealous one He 
cannot disclose it as a geneial thing if he 
would, he would be at a loss to teach it to 
othei s I saj this with a due lecollection of 
having insisted on the community of method of 
the artist who paints a pictuie and the artist 
who wuites a novel The painter is able to teach 
the rudiments of his jiractice and it is possible, 
from the study of good woik (granted the apti- 
tude), both to learn how to paint and to learn 
how to write Yet it remains true, without inj'ury 
to the lapprochemenl, that the literary aitist 
W'ould be obliged to say to his pupil much more 
than the othei, “Ah. well, you must do it as 
you can 1 ” It is a question of degiec, a matter 
of delicacy If theie are exact sciences, there are 
also exact ails. and the gi animal of painting is 
so much more definite that it makes the diffei- / 
ence 

I ought to add, howevei, that if Mr Besant 
sav s at the beginning of his essay that the “laws 
of fiction may be laid down and taught with 
as much precision and exactness as the laws of 
harmony, perspective, and proportion” he miti- 
gates what might appear to be an extravagance 
by applying his remark to “general” laws, and 
by expressing most of these rules in a manner 
with which it would certainly be unaccommo- 
dating to disagree T hatj he novelist must write 
from his experience that~lus rt characters must 
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be real and such as might he met with in actual 
life", that “a vminsr ladv brought up m a quiet 
country villase should avoid descriptions. _of 
gamson life and ’a wilier whose fi lends and 
personal e\penences belong to the lower middle- 
class should carefullv avoid introducing Ins 
character® into society that one should enter 
one's notes m a common-place booh, that one's 
figuies should be clear m outline, that making 
them clear bv some trick of speech or of cai- 
riaee is a bad method and ' describing them at 
length’ is a worse one that English Fiction 
should have a ’conscious moial purpose" that 
’ it is almost impossible to estimate too highly 
the value of caieful woihmanship — that is. of 
stile . that the most impoitant point of all is 
the stoic," that the story is eveiv thing' these 
aie principles with most of which it is surely 
impossible not to svnipathi/e That_ remaik. 
about the lower middle-class writer and .his 
knowing Ins jilace is perhaps rather chilling, 
hut foi the iest I should find it difficult to dis- 
sent from am one of these recommendations 
At the same time I should find it difficult posi- 
tively to assent to them with the exception, per- 
haps. of the injunction as to entering one's notes 
in a common-place book Thev «caicely seem t,o 
me to have the quality that Mi Bezant attributes 
to the rule® of the novelist— t he ‘precision an d 
exactness’’ of the laws of haimonVj per®pec,tiv e, 
and propoilion Tnev are suggestive, they are 
even inspiring hut the) are not exact, though 
they are doubtle-s as much so as the case admits 
of which is a pi oof of that libeilv of interpre 
tation for which I just contended For the value 
of these different injunctions — so beautiful and 
so vague — is wholly in the meaning one attaches 
to them The characteis. the situation, whish 
stuke one as leal will be those that touch und 
intei e®l one most but the measure of reality is 
veiv difficult to fix The reality of Don Quixote 
or of Mi Mu avvber is a very delicate shade; 
it is a reahl) -o coloied by the author’s vision 
that, vivid as it may be, one would hesitate to 
propose it as a modeh one would expose one’s 
self to some very embarrassing questions on the 
pait of a pupil It goes without saying th at you 
wil l not vvutc a good novel unless you possess 
the g ense o f ~i eali'ty , ~but it will be difficult to 
give y r ou a recipe l'or cal li ng that sense Int o 
being Humanity is immense, and reality has a 


mvnad forms : the most one can affirm is lhat 
so'me'of'Tnb IToweis of fiction have the odor of 
it. and othpis have not. as for telling vnn ip 
advance how vour nosegay should he composed 
that is anothei aflan It is equally excellent and 
inconclusive to sav that one must wnte from 
experience, to our suppositious aspirant such a 
declaration might savoi of mockeiy What kind 
of experience is intended and wheie does it 
begin and end 9 (Experience is never limited, and 
it is never complete, it is an immense sensi 
bility a kind of huge spidei-weh of the finest 
silken threads suspended m the chambei of con 
sciousncs® and catching eveiy air-hoine particle 
in its tissue It is the very atmospheie of the 
mind, and when the mind is imaginative — much 
more when it happen® to be that of a man of 
genius — it takes to it®elf the faintest hints, of 
life, it conveits the veiy pulses of the air inip 
levelations.J The young ladv living in a village 
has only to he a damsel upon whom nothing is 
lost to make it quite unfan fa® it seems to me) 
to declaie to liei that she shall have nothing to 
sav about the militaiv Gieatei miracles have 
been seen than that, imagination assisting, she 
should speak the truth about some of these 
gentlemen I rememhei an English novelist, a 
woman of genius, telling me that she was much 
commended for the inipicssion she had managed 
to give in one of her tales of the nature and 
wav of life of the Trench PioLestant vouth She 
had been a®ked where she learned so much 
about this recondite being, she had been con 
gratulated on hei pecuhai oppoitunities These 
opportunities consisted in hei hav ing once, in 
Paris, as she ascended a stain a®c, passed an 
open door wheie, in the household of a pasteur, , 
some of the young Piolestants were seated at 
table lound a finished meal The glimpse made 
a picture, it lasted only a moment, but that 
moment was exjierience She had got her direct 
personal inijn ession, and she turned out her 
type. She knew what vouth was, and what 
Piolestantism, she also had the advantage . of ’’ 
having seen what it was to be French, so fljat l 
she converted these ideas into a eoncietedmagq , 
and produced a reality Above all, however/’ 
she was blessed with the faculty which when, 
you give iL an inch takes an ell, and which for 
the artist is a much greater source of strength 
than any accident of residence or of place in 
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the social scale T he pow ei t o g uess th e up seen 
ffem-tbeseen, to -txaco-the implicati on of t hings 
to judge the whole piece by the pattern, the 
condition of feeling life in geneial so com- 
pletely that you aie well on your way to know- 
ing any particular cornel of it — this cluster of 
gifts may almost be said to constitute experi- 
ence, and they occur in counliy and in town, 
and in the most differing stages of education 
If expei icnce consists of impiessions, it may be 
said that impiessions aie expei lence. just as 
(have we not seen it 9 ) they aie the leiy ail 
we breathe Theiefore, if I should ccitamly say 
to a novice, “Wule fiorn expci icnce and from 
experience only,” I should feel that this was 
rather a tantalizing monition if I weie not caie- 
ful immediately to add, “Tiy to be one of the 
peojile on whom nothing is lost 1 ” i 

I am far fiom intending by this to minimize! 
the importance of exactness — of tiulh of detail 
One can speak be«t fiom one's own taste, and 
I may thciefoie ventuie to say that the ail of 
lealiU (solidity of specification) seems to me 
to be the supieme vnlue of a novel — the merit 
on which all its othci ineiits .{including that 
conscious moial pui pose of which Mi Besant 
speaks) helplessly and suhnnssn elv depend If 
it be not llieie they aie all as nothing, and if 
these be thcie, they owe then effect to the suc- 
cess with which the authoi has produced the 
illusion of life The cultnalion of this success, 
the study of this exquisite process, foim, to any 
taste, the beginning and the end of the art of 
the novelist They aie Ins mspiiation, his dc- 
spaii, his lew aid. his loimenl, his delight It is 
Here in vciy tiulh that he competes with life, 
it is here that he competes with Ins brother the 
painter in lus attempts to render the look of 
things, the look that conveys then meaning, to 
catch the coloi, the relief, the cxpiession. the 
suiface, the substance of the human spectacle 
It is m legal cl to this that Mi Besant is well 
mspned when he bids him lake notes He can- 
not possibly take too many, lie cannot possibly 
take enough All life solicits him, and to “ren- 
der” the simplest surface, to produce the most 
momentary illusion, is a very complicated busi- 
ness. His case would be easier, and the rule 
would be more exact, if Mr. Besant had been 
able to tell him what notes to take But this, 
I fear, he can never learn in any manual; it is 
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the business of his life He has to take a great 
many m ordei to select a few, he has to woik 
them up as he can, and even the guides and 
philosopheis who might have most to say to 
him must leave him alone when it conies to the 
application of piecepts as we leace the painter 
in communion with his jialette That his char- 
acters “must be cleai in outline” as Mi Besant 
says — -he feels that clown to his bools, but how 
he shall make them so is a seciet between his 
good angel and hnnself It would be absuidly 
simple if he could be taught that a gieal deal 
of "description” would make them so, 01 that 
on the contrary the absence of dcscnjition and 
the cultnation of dialogue, or the absence of 
dialogue and the multiplication of “incident,” 
would lescuc him fiom his difficulties Nothing, 
foi instant e. is more possible than that lie be of 
a turn of mind for which this odd. literal oppo- 
sition of dcsciiplion and dialogue, incident and 
descnption. has little meaning and light People 
often talk of lhe«e things as if they had a kind 
of mleinccine distinctness insLead of melting 
into each othci at c\cn breath, and being in- 
timately associated paits of one geneial effort 
of cxpiession I cannot imagine composition 
existing in a senes of blorks. noi conceive, in 
anv no\cl wxulli discussing at all. of a passage 
of descnjiliou that is not in its intention narra- 
tive. a passage of dialogue that is not m its 
intention desciiplnc. a touch of truth of any 
soit that docs not pai take of the nature of inci- 
dent, or an incident that denies its interest fiom 
any t othei souicc than the geneial and only 
source of the success of a woik of ail — that of 
being lllusli aln e A n ov el is a lining thing , all 
one and continuous, like any othei oigamsm, 
and m piopoilion as it lues will it be found, 
I think, that in each of the jiails theic is some- 
thing of each of the othci pails The clitic who 
oc er the close lexluic of a finished woik shall 
pretend to tiace a geogiaphy of items will maik 
some fionlicis as ailificial. I feai. as any that 
haic been known to lnsloiy Thci c is an old- 
fashioned dislinction_between the novel of cha r- 
acter and the novel of incident which must have 
cost many a simTe io the mauling fabul isT wh o 
w r as" keen about his woik It appears to jne a,s 
little to the point as the equally celebrated_ dis- 
tinction between the novel and the romance— J:o 
answer as little to any reality. There are bad 
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novels and good novels as there are bad pic- 
tuics and good pit lutes, but that is the only 
distinction in which I see am meaning, and 
I can as little imagine speaking of a novel of 
chaiactei a? I can imagine speaking of a picture 
of chaiactei When one sacs pictuie one says of 
cliaiaclei. when one sacs novel one sa\s of inci- 
dent, and the teims ma\ be tiansposed at will 
What i« chaiactei but the delci initiation of inci- 
dent’ What is incident hut the illustiation of 
chaiactei 9 What is eitliei a pictuie 01 a novel 
that is not of chaiactei 9 What el«e do we seek 
in it and find in it 9- It is an incident for a 
woman to stand up with hei hand resting on a 
Lablc and look at you in a ceitain wav; or if it 
be not an incident I think it will be hard to 
say what it is At the same time it is an expres- 
sion of chaiactei If vou say you don't see it 
(chaiactei in that — allons done'), this is ex- 
actly v hat the ai list w ho lia> reasons of his own 
foi thinking he does see it undci lakes to show 
vou. When a young man makes up his mind 
that he ha« not faith enough aflci all to entei 
the Chiu ill a- he intended that is an incident, 
though \ou ma\ not hunv to the end of the 
chaplei to sec whcthei peiliap* he doesn't change 
once moie I do not «av that the-e aie extraoidi- 
naiy 01 stailling incidents. I do not pietend to 
estimate the degiee of liileiest piooeeding fiom 
them, for this will depend upon the skill of the 
paintei It sounds almost puenlc to say that 
some incidents aie liitiinsHdlh much moie im- 
poilanl than ollieis. and I need not lake this 
piecaution aftei having piofessed mv svmpathv 
for the maj 01 ones in leinarkmg that the only 
classification of the novel that I can understand 
is into that which has life and that which has 
it not 

Thejiovel and the lomance, the novel of inci- 
dent and that of chaiactei — these clumsy sepa- 
rations appeal to me to have been made by 
cutics and leadeis foi then own convenience, 
and to help them out of some of then occa- 
sional predicaments,, but to have little reality 
or lnt-eicst foi" the producer, from whose point 
of view it is of course that we aie attemptingTo 
eon=idei the ai trftfffi ction The case is the same 
with anothei shadowy categoiy which Mr. Be- 
sant appaiently is disposed to set up — that of 
the “modem English novel”; unless indeed it 
he that in this matter he has fallen into an 


accidental confusion of standpoints. It is not 
quite clear whether he intends the remarks in 
which he alludes to it to be didactic 01 histori 
cal It is as difficult to suppose a poison intend 
ing to wiite a modem Engli-h as to suppose him 
writing an ancient English novel : that is a label 
which begs the question One wntes the novel, 
one paints the pictuie, of one's language and of 
one’s time, and calling it modern English will 
not, alas' make the difficult task any easier 
No moie. unfoitunalely, will calling this or that 
woik of one’s fellow-artist a lomance — unless it 
be, of course, simply for the pleasantness of the 
thing, as for instance when Hawthorne gave this 
heading to his stoiy of Blilhedale. The French, 
who have bi ought the theoiy of fiction to le 
maikable completeness, have but one name for 
the novel, and have not attempted smallei things 
in it. that I can see, foi that. I can think of no 
obligation to which the “lomanccr'’ would not 
be held equally with the novelist; the slandaid 
of execution is equally high for each Of course 
it is of execution that we are talking — that being 
the only point of a novel that is open to con 
tenlion This is perhaps Loo often lost sight of, 
only to pioduce mleiminable confusions and 
cioss-purposes \We must giant the aitist his sub 
ject, Ins idea, his donnee oui ciilicism is ap 
plied only to what he makes of it ^ Nat mall) 

I do not mean that we are bound to like it or 
find it interesting, in case we do not our course 
is peifectly simple — to let it alone We may 
believe that of a certain idea even the most sin 
ceie novelist can make nothing at all. and the 
event may peifectly' justify our belief; but the 
failuie will have been a failure to execute, and 
it is m the execution that the fatal weakness is 
lecoidcd If we pietend to lespect the aitist at 
all, we must allow him his freedom of choice, 
in the face, in parliculai cases, of innumerable 
presumplions that the choice will noL fiuctifv. 
Art acmes a con=ideiabIe part of its beneficial 
exeitisc fiom living in the face of piesumptions, 
and some of the most intei cstnig experiments of 
which it is capable aie hidden in the bosom of 
common things* Gustave Flaubert has written a 
story about the devotion of a servant-girl to a 
parrot, and the production, highly finished as 
it is, cannot on the whole be called a success. 
We are perfectly free to find it flat, but I think 
it might have been interesting; and I, for m y> 
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part, am extremely glad he should have written 
it, it is a contribution to our knowledge of what 
can be done — 01 what cannot Ivan Turgenieff 
has wntten a tale about a deaf and dumb serf 
and a lap-dog, and the thing is touching, loving, 
a little masterpiece He struck the note of life 
wheic Gustave Flaubeit missed it — he flew in 
the face of a presumption and achieved a vic- 
loi v. 

Nothing of couise, lull ever lake the place 
of the good old fashion of “liking” a work_of 
ail 01 not liking_it the most improved cnti- 
cimi mil not abolish that pumitive, that ulii- 
mate test I mention this to gnaid myself from 
the accusation of intimating that the idea, the 
subject, of a novel 01 a pietuie, does not matter 
| It matters, to my sense, in the highest_degree, 
, and if might put up a piajer it would be that 
irtists should select none but the richest Some, 
(as I have alieady hastened to admit, are much 
moie remunei ative than otheis, and it would be 
a woild happily ananged in which persons 
intending to treat them should be exempt from 
confusions and mistakes This fortunate condi- 
tion will airive only, I fear, on the same day 
that cnlics become puiged fiom eiror Mean- 
while. I lepcat, we do not judge the artist with 
fairness unless we say to him, “Oh, I giant you 
your stailing-point, because if I did not I should 
seem to prescnbe to ) ou, and heaven forbid I 
^ should take that responsibility If I pretend to 
tell jou wlial you must not take, you will call 
upon me to tell you then what jou must take; 
in which case I shall be prettily caught More- 
over, it isn't till I have accepted )oui data that 
I can begin to measure you I have the standard, 
the pitch; I ha\ e no right to tampei with your 
flute and then criticize your music Of course 
I may not care for youi idea at all; I may 
think it silly, 01 stale, 01 unclean, in w'hich 
case I w'ash my hands of v ou altogether I may 
content myself with believing that you will not 
have succeeded m being interesting, but I shall, 
of couise, not attempt to demonstrate it, and 
you will be as indifferent to me as I am to you 
I needn’t remind you that there are all sorts of 
tastes: who can know it better? Some people, 
-for excellent reasons, don’t like to read about 
carpenters; others, for reasons even better, don’t 
like to read about courtesans Many object to 
Ameiicans. Others (I believe they are mainly 


editois and publishers) won’t look at Italians 
Some readers don’t like quiet subjects, other', 
don’t like bustling ones Some enjoy a complete 
illusion, others the consciousness of laige con- 
cessions They choose their novels according!) . 
and if they don’t care about youi idea they 
won’t, a joihoii, caie about youi tieatment” 
So that it comes back veiy quickly, as I have 
said, to the liking* in_spite _of_JVL. 21 ola,. who 
reasons le.ss poweifullv than he represents, and 
who will not leconcile himself to thi s absolu te- 
ness of taste , thinking that theie are ceitain 
things that peojile ought to like, and that they 
can be made to like. I am quile_ at a_loss_to 
imagine an) thing (at any_jrate in Lhis_matter_£)f 
fiction) that people ought to like or to dislike. 
Selection will be suie to take caie of itse lf, for 
it has a constant motive behind it That motive 
is simply expei lence As people feel life, so they 
will feel the art that is most closely related to 
it. This closeness of relation is what w r e should 
never forget in talking of the effoit of the novel. 
Many people speak of it as a factitious, arti- 
ficial foim. a pioduct of ingenuity, the business 
of which it is to alter and anange the things 
that suiiound us, to lianslate them into con- 
ventional, tiaditional moulds This, liow'evei. is 
a view of the maltei which carries us but a 
very shoil wa\, condemns the art to an eternal 
lepetition of a few familiar cliches, cuts short 
its development, and leads us straight up to a] 
dead wall | Catching the very note and trick, the 
strange inegulai llrvthm. of life, that is the I 
attempt whose strenuous force keeps Fiction 
upon hei feet In propoition as m what she 
offers us we see life uxlhout learrangcmcnt do 
we feel that we aie touching the truth, m pro- 
portion as we see it with icarrangemenl do we 
feel that we are being pul off with a substitute, 
a compionnse and convention. It is not uncom- 
mon to heai an exliaoidmary assurance of re- 
maik m regaid to this matter of leairanging, 
which is often spoken of as if it were the last 
woid of art Mi Besant seems to me in dangei 
of falling into the great eiror with lus rather 
unguai ded talk about “selection.” Art is essen- 
tially selection, but it is a ^jTEjCjjon whose mam 
care is to be typical, to be inclusive. For many 
people art means rose-colored window-panes, 
and selection means picking a bouquet for Mrs. 
Grundv. They will tell you glibly that artislic 
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eousideiations have nothing to do with the dis- 
agreeable, with the uglv, thev will rattle off 
shallow commonplaces about the province of 
ait and the limits of ait till vou are moved to 
some wondei in return as to the piovmce and 
the limits of ignorance It appears to me that 
no one can e\er have made a senouslv aitistic 
attempt without becoming conscious of an im- 
mense inciease — a kind of rc\ elation — of free- 
dom One peiceives in that case — by the light 
of a heavenly rav — that the jirovince of art is 
a ll lif e, all feeling , a ll observ ation, all visio n 
As Mi Liesant so justly intimates, it is all ex - 
pel lence That is a sufficient answei to those 
who maintain that it must not touch the sad 
things of life who stick into its chv me uncon- 
scious bosom little piohibitoiv msciiptions on 
the end of sticks, such as we see in public gul- 
dens — ‘ II is foibidden to walk on the grass, 
it is foibidden to touch the flowers; it is not 
allowed to introduce dogs or to remain aftei 
daik. it is lequested to keep to the right” The 
voung aspirant in the line of fiction whom we 
continue to imagine will do nothing without 
taste, foi m that case his fieedom would he of 
little use to him. but the fii«t advantage of ln« 
taste will lie to leveal to him the absurdity of 
the little slicks and tickets If he have taste, 
I must add, of coui sc he will have" ingenuity 
and mv disrespectful refeiencc to that quality 
just now wa« not meant to imply that it is 
useless m fiction But it is only a secondaiy aid, 
the first is a capacity for receiring straight 
impressions. 

Mr Besant has some remarks on the question 
of ‘ the stoiv ’ which I shall not attempt to 
cutici/e though thev seem to me to contain a 
singulai ambiguity , because I do not think I 
understand them I cannot see what is meant 
b\ talking as if theie weie a pait of a novel 
which is the stoiy and part of it which for 
ni) Stic al iea=ons is not — unless indeed the dis- 
tinction be made in a sense in which it is diffi- 
cult to suppose that any one should attempt to 
come) anything “The story,” if it represents 
an> tiling, lcjnesents the subject, the idea, the 
donnee of the novel; and there is surely no 
“sc bool — Mi Besant speaks of a school — 
which uiges that a novel should be all treat- 
ment and no subject There must assured ly be 
" mmellung to treat , eveiy school is intimately 


conscious of that This sense of Lhe story being 
the idea, the stai ting-point, of the novel, is the 
only one that I see in which it can be spoken 
of as something diffcicnt fiom its oiganie whole 1 
and since in jiiojioition as the woik is successful 
the idea permeates and jienetialcs it, informs 
and animates it so that evciv w'oid and every 
jiunctualion-point eontiibute dncLtlv to the ex- 
piession. in that piopoilion do wc lose out 
sense of the ston being a blade which maybe 
diawn more or le=s out of it* ‘■heath The ston 
/and the novel the idea and the foim. are the 
\needle and thread, and I never heard of a guild 
(of tailors who recommended the use of the 
Ithiead without the needle, 01 the needle without 
(the thread Mi Besant is not the only cntic who 
may be obseived to have sjioken as if theie were 
ceilam tilings in life which constitute stories, 
and ceitain others which do not I find the same 
odd implication in an entei taming article in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, devoted as it happens, to 
Mi Bcsant’s lrctuie “The story is the thing!" 
says this gi aceful wntci. as if with a tone of 
opposition to some olhci idea I “liould think 
cjt was, as eveiy paintci who, as the lime for 
"sending in” his juctuie looms m the distance, 
finds him=elf still in quest of a subject — as even 
belated aitist not fixed about his theme w ill _ 
heartily agice Theie arc some subjects which, 
speak to us and otheis which do not, but lie 
would be a clever man who should undertake 
to give a lule — an index c\pui gatorms — by 
which the stoiy and the no-stoiv should be; 
known ajiait It is linjiossible (to me at least) 
to imagine any such lule which shall not be 1 
altogelhei aibilrary The wntci in the Pall Mall t 
ojiposes the delightful (as I suppose) novel of 
Maigot la Balajree to ceilam tales m which 
“Bostonian n)mplis” apjieai to have “1 ejected # 
English dukes foi jisvchological leasons” I am 
not acquainted with the lomance just designated,, 
and can scarcely forgive the Pall Mall cntic for 1 
not mentioning the name of the author, but the 
title appears to refer to a lady who may have 
received a scar in some heroic adventure. I am 
inconsolable at not being acquainted with this 
episode, but am utleily at a loss to see why it is 
a story when the rejection (or acceptance) of » 
duke is not, and why a reason, psychological on 
other, is not a subject when a cicatrix is. they 1 
are all particles of the multitudinous lifewitb ( 
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which the novel deals, ^ and smely no dogma 
which pretends to make it lawful to touch the 
one and unlawful to touch the other will stand 
for a moment on its feet It is the special pic- 
tuie that must stand or fall, accoiding as it 
seems to possess tiuth 01 to lack it Mi Besanl 
does not, to my sense, light up the subject by 
intimating that a story must, undei penalty of 
not being a story, consist of “adventuics” Why 
of adventuies moie than of green spectacles 9 
He mentions a calegoiy of impossible things, 
and among them he places “fi< lion without ad- 
ventuie” Why without adventuie, moie than 
without matumony, 01 celibacy, or pailuntion, 
or cholcia, 01 hjdiopathy, or Jansenism 9 This 
seems to me to bung the novel back to the hap- 
less little role of being an artificial, ingenious 
thing — bung it down fiom its laige. fiee chai- 
acter of an immense and exquisite coriespond- 
ence with life And what is adventure when it 
comes to that, and by what sign is the listening 
pupil to recogm/c it 9 It is an adicntuie — an 
immense one — for me to wnte this little article; 
and for a Bostonian njmjih to leject an English 
duke is an adicntuie only less sin ring, I should 
say, than for an English duke to be rejected by 
a Bostonian njmph I sec diamas within diamasig. 
in that, and mnumeiable points of view' A psy- 
chological leason is, to my imagination, an 
object adoiably pictorial; to catch the tint of 
its complexion — I feel as if that idea might 
lnsjuie one to Titianesque efforts Theie are few 
things moie exciting to me, in shoit, than a 
])S) c bologna! reason, and jet, I piotesl, the 
novel seems to me the most magnificent form 
of art. I have just been leading, at the same 
time, the delightful story of Tieasure Island, 
by Mi. Robeil Louis Stevenson, and, m a man- 
nei le«s consecutn e, the last tale from M Ed- 
mond de Goncouit, which is entitled Chene. 
One of these works treats of muiders, mjsleries, 
islands of dieadful renown, hail breadth escapes, 
mnaculous coincidences, and buned doubloons 
The other ticals of a little Fiench gill who 
lived in a fine house in Paris, and died of 
wounded sensibility because no one would marry 
rher. I call Treasuie Island delightful, because it 
appears to me to have succeeded wonderfully 
in w hat it attempts, and I ventuic to bestow no 
epithet ujion Chifie, which strikes me as having 
failed deplorably in what it attempts — that is, 
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in tracing the development of the moral con 
sciousness of a child But one of these piodm- 
tions stnkes me as exactly as much of a novel 
as the other, and as haring a “sloiy” quite a' 
much The moial consciousness of a child is a? 
much a part of life as the islands of the Spanish 
Mam, and the one soit of geography seems to 
me to have those “surjirises” of which Mr Be- 
sant speaks quite as much as the othei For my- 
self (since it comes back in the last resort as 
I sav, to the piefeiente of the individual), the 
picture of the < hild’s experience has the advan- 
tage that I can at suece«i\e steps (an immense 
luxuiy, near to the ‘ sensual jileasure” of which 
Mi. Besant’s critic m the Pall Mall speaks) say 
Yes or No, as it may be, to what the ailist puts 
befoie me I have been a child in fact, but I 
have been on a quest for a buned treasuie only 
in supjiosition, and it is a simple accident that 
with M dc Goncouit I should have for the most 
part to sav No With Geoige Eliot, when she 
jiamted that countiv with a far other intelli- 
gence, I alwars said Yes 

The most mtciesting pait of Mt. Besant’s lec- 
ture is unfoitunalely the buefest jia«sage — his 
veiy cm soi y allusion to the “conscious moral 
puipose” of the nor el Here again it is not very 
clear whethei he be recoiding a fact or lajing 
down a principle, il_is a great pity that m the 
latter case he should not have developed his 
idea This blanch of the subject is of immense 
impoitance, and Mr Besant’s few woids jiomt 
to consideialions of the widest reach, not to be 
lightly disposed of He will have ticated the 
ait of fiction but supeificially W'lio is not pic- 
paied to go e\ciy inch of the way that these 
considerations will cany him It is foi this iea- 
son that at the beginning of these lemaiks I 
was careful to notify the leader that my lcflec- 
tions on so laige a theme ha\ e no jnetension 
to be exhaustive Like Mi. Besant, I have left 
the question of the moialiLy of the noiel till the 
last, and at the last I find I have used up my 
space I t is a question s unounde d with difli- 
culties, as witness the very first that mee ts u s, 
in the form of a definite question,, on. the .ihresh- 
old. Vagueness, in such a discus sion, is fatal, 
and what is the meaning of your morality and 
youi conscious moral purpose? W.ill you not 
define your teims and explain how (a novel 
being a pictureT_a_picture can Fe eit her mora l 
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or immoial? You wish to paint a moral picture 
or carve a moial statue - will you not tell us 
how you would set about it? We are discussing 
ythe Art of Fiction, questions of -art are questions 
< (in the widest sense) _of execution: questions_of 
morality aie quite another affair, and will you 
not let us see how it is that v ou find it so easy 
to mix them up’ These things are so cleai to 
Mr. Besant that he has deduced from them a 
law which he sees embodied in English Fiction, 
and' which is "a truly admnable thing and a 
gieat cause for congratulation ” It is a great 
cause for congratulation indeed when such 
thorny problems become as smooth as silk I 
may add that in so far as Mr Besant perceives 
that in point of fact English Fiction has ad- 
diessed itself preponderantly to these delicate 
questions he will appear to many people to 
have made a vain discovery They will have 
been positively struck, on the contrary, with the 
moral timiditv of the usual English novelist, 
with his (or with her) aversion to face the diffi- 
culties with which on every side the treatment 
of reality bustles He is apt to be extremely shy 
(whereas the picture that Mr. Besant draws is 
a picture of boldness), and the sign of his work, 
for the most part, is a cautious silence on cer- 
tain subjects. In the English novel (by which 
of couise I mean the American as well), more 
than in any other, there is a traditional differ- 
ence between that which people know and that 
which they agree to admit that they know, that 
which they see and that which they speak of, 
that which they feel to be a part of life and that 
which they allow to enter into literature There 
is the great difference, m shoit, between what 
1 they talk of m conversation and what they talk 
] of m print. The essence of moral energy is to 
I survey the whole field, and I should directly 
revei se Mi. Besant’s remark and say not that 
the English novel has a purpose, but that it has 
a diffidence To what degree a purpose in a work 
1 of art is a source of corruption I shall not at- 
tempt to inquire; the one that seems to me least 
dangerous is the purpose of making a perfect 
work As for our novel, I may say lastly on this 
score that as we find it m England today it 
strikes me as addressed in a large degree to 
“young people,” and that this m itself constitutes 
a piesumplion that it will be rather shy. There 
are certain things which it is generally agreed 


not to discuss, not even to mention, before young 
people. That is very well, but the absence of 
discussion is not a symptom of the moral pas 
sion The purpose of the English novel — -“a truly 
admirable thing, and a gieat cause for con- 
I graluldliuii” — strikes me therefore as rather' 
negative. 

There is one point at which the moraLsense 
and the artistic sense he veiy near together; I 
that is in the light of the very obvious truth-that ' 
the deepest quality of a work of art will always! 
be the quality of the mind of the pioducer In 
proportion as that intelligence is fine will the) 
novel, the pictuie, the statue partake of the suE f 
stance of beauty and truth To be constituted of 
such elements is, to my vision, to have purpose 
enough No good novel will ever proceed frojji 
a superficial mind; that seems to me an axiom 
which, for the artist in fiction, will cover .all 
needful moral ground if the youthful aspirant 
take it to heart it will illuminate for him many 
of the mysteries of “purpose ” There are man) 
other useful things that might be said to him, 
but I have come to the end of my aiticle. and 
can only touch them as I pass The critic in the 
Pall Mall Gazette, whom I have already quoted, 
draws attention to the danger, in speaking of 
the art of fiction, of genei almng The danger 
that he has m mind is rather, I imagine, that of 
particularizing, for there are some comprehen 
sive lemarks which, in addition to those em 
bodied in Mr. Besant’s suggestive lecture, might 
without fear of misleading him be addressed to 
the ingenuous student I should remind him 
first of the magnificence of the form that is open 
to him, which offers to sight so few xesliiclions 
and such innumerable opportunities The other 
arts, in comparison, appear confined and ham- 
pered; the various conditions undei which they 
are exeicised are so rigid and definite But the 
only condition that I can think of attaching tor- 
the composition of the novel is, as I have already J 
said, that it be sincere This freedom is a splen ( 
drcLeri viIege , and the first lesson of th e v'ounfi 
novelist is to learn_tp_be worthy of it “Enjoy f 
it as" if "deserves?’ I should say t o him ; “take j 
poise ssion of it, exp lore it to its utm ost extenP 
publish’ it? r ejoice in jt. All life b elongs to you , ’ 
and_do noflisten either tcTThose who would shut , 
you up into corners of it and tell you t hat i Lk 
only here and there that art inhabits, or to 
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those who would persuade you that this heavenly 
messenger wings her way outside of life alf<> 
gelher, biealhing a supeifine an, and turning 
away her head from the liulh of things There 
is no mipicss io n of life, n o manner o f seei ng, it 
and fcelmg it, Jo .which the plan oFthe novelist. 
may not o ffei a placgj you have only to re-_ 
member that talents so dissimilar as those _of 
Alexandre Dumas and Jane Austen, Charles 
Dickens and Gustave Flaubert have worked in 
this 'field with equal glory Do not thinlc too 
much about optimism an3 pessimism, try an3 
catch the color o f life itself. In France today 
we see a prodigious effort (that of Emile Zola, 
to whose solid and serious work no explorer of 
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S INCE Aristotle dealt with tragedy, and, as 
usual drew the main features of his sub- 
ject with those sure and simple strokes 
which no later hand has rivalled, the only phi- 
losopher who has treated it in a manner both 
original and seaichmg is Hegel 1 I propose here 
to give a sketch of Hegel’s theory, and to add 
some remarks upon it. But I cannot possibly 

'“Hegel's Theoiy of Tragedy” was fust dehveied as 
a lecture in 1901 and later revised for publication in 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry (1909) by A C Bradley, 
from which it is here repunted by peinussion of The 
Macmillan Company of New York, publishers A. C 
Bradley (1851-1934) was aho the author of A Com- 
mentary on Tennyson’s “In Memortam” (1901), 
Shakespearean Tragedy (1904), and A Miscellany 
(1929) 

1 See, pinnanly, Aesthctik, in 479-581, and especially 
525-581 Theie is much in Aesthetik, i 219-306, and a 
good deal in u 1-243, that bears on the subject See 
also the section on Greek religion in Religionsphiloso- 
phte, u 96-156, especially 131-6, 152-6. and the refer- 
ences to the death of Socrates in Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, n 81 ff, especially 102-5 The works so far cited 
all consist of posthumous redactions of lecture-notes. 
Among works published by Hegel himself, the early 
essay on “Natunecht” Ul'erke, l 38611 ), and Phae- 
nomenologie d Gestes, 320-3-18, 527-542, deal with or 
bear on Greek tragedy See also Rcchtsphilosophie, 196, 
note There is a note on Wallenstein in Werkc, xvu 
411-4 These references are to the second edition of 
the works cited, where there are two editions 


the capacity of the novel can allude without le- 
aped), we see an extraordinary effort, vitiated 
by a spirit of pessimism on a narrow basis. M 
Zola is magnificent, but he sLukes an English 
reader as ignoiant; he has an air of working m 
the dark, if he had as much light as energy, his 
results would be of the highest value. As for 
the aberrations of a shallow optimism, the 
ground (of English fiction especially) is strewn 
with their brittle paiticles as with broken glass. 

Mf you must indulge m conclusions, let them] 
have the taste of a wide knowledge. Remember 
that your first duty is to be as complete as pos- 
sible — to make as perfect a work. Be generous 
and delicate and pursue the prize.” } 


Hegel’s Theory of Tragedy * 


do justice in a sketch to a theory which fills 
many pages of the Aesthetik ; which I must tear 
from its connections with the author’s general 
view of poetry, and with the rest of his philos- 
ophy, - and which I must try to exhibit as far 
as possible in the language of ordinary litera- 
ture. To estimate this theory, theiefore, from my 
sketch would be neithei safe nor just — all the 
more because, in the interest of immediate clear- 
ness, I have not sciupled to insert without warn- 
ing various remarks and illustrations for which 
Hegel is not responsible. 

On ceilam chai actei istics of tiagedy the brief- 
est lennnder will suffice A laige part of the 
natuie of this foim of diama is common to the 
drama m all its forms, and of this nothing need 
be said It will be agreed, fuither, that m all 
traged) there is some sort of collision oi con- 
flict — conflict of feelings, modes of thought, de- 
sires, wills, purposes; conflict of persons with 
one another, or with circumstances, or with 
themselves; one, several, or all of these kind* 

2 His theory of tragedy is connected with his view 
of the function of negation in the universe No state- 
ment theiefore which ignores Ins metaphysics and Ins 
philosophy of religion can be more than a fragmentary 
account of that theory 
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of conflict, as the case may be Again, it may they form the substance of man, are common 
be taken foi granted that a tragedy is a story to all cmlised men, and aie acknowledged as 
of unhappiness or suffeimg, and excites such powcis ughtfullv claiming human allegiance, 
feelings as pity and feai To this, if we followed then exhibition m ti aged) has that interest, at 
the present usage of the teim, we should add once deep and univeisal, which is essential to a 
that the stoiy of unhappiness must have an un- great woik of ait 

happy end: by which we mean in effect that In many a woik of ait, in many a statue, pic- 
the conflict must clo«e with the death of one tuie, tale, or song, such poweis are shown in 
01 moi c of the pimcipal chaiacteis But this solitary peace or harmonious co-operation, 
usage of the woicl "tiagedy" is compaiatively Tragedy shows them in collision Then nature i 
lcccnt, it leaves us without a name for many is divine, and in leligion they appeal as gods, 
plav«. m many languages, which deal with un- but, as seen in the woild of tiagic action, they 
happiness without ending unhappily ; and Hegel have left the leposc of Olympus, have entered 
takes the word m its older and yyiser sen=e into human yyills, and noyv meet as foes And 

Passing on fiom these admitted characteristics this spectacle, if sublime, is al«o terrible Tha 

of tiagedy. we mav best appioach Hegel’s pc- essentially tiagic fact is the sclf-chyision and 
culiai y iew T by obseivmg that he lavs parliculai intestinal waifaie of the ethical substance, not 
sti css on one of them That a ti agedy is a sLoi y \ so much the wai of good w llh ey ll as the war of 
of suffeimg is piobablv to many people the J good with good Two of thc«c isolated powers 
most obvious fact about it Hegel says very face each other, making incompatible demands 
little of this, paitly, perhaps, because it is ob- The family claims what the stale lefuses, love 
y lous. but moie because the essential point to icqunes what honour foibids The competing 
him is net the suffeimg but its cause, namely, foices are both m themselves iighLful. and so 
the action or conflict Mcie suffering, he would fai the claim of each is equally justified, but 
«av. is not tiagic, but only the suffeimg that the light of each is jm«hed into a wiong, because 
comes of a special kind of action Pity foi mere it ignoies the light of the othci. and demands 
misfoilune. like feai of it, is not tragic pity oi that absolute sway which belongs to neither 
fcai Tlie-c are due to the spectacle of the con- alone, hut to the whole of which each is but a 
flict and its attendant suffeimg. v\hich do not pait 

appeal simply to our sensibilities oi our in- And one reason why this happens lies in the 
stnet of self-jneseivalion. but also to our deeper nature of the chaiacteis through whom these 
mind or spml (Geisl. a word which with its claims are made It is the natuic of the tragic 
adjective I shall tianslate “spmt.” “spintual.’’ heio, at once his greatness and his doom, that 
because oui woids 'mind'’ and "mental” suggest he knows no shnnkmg oi half-heai tedness, but 
something meielv intellectual) identifies himself wholly with the power that 

The leason why the tiagic conflict thus ap- moves him, and will admit the justification of 
peals to the spirit is that it is itself a conflict no othci power However yaned and uch h is 
of Lhe sjniil It is a conflict, (hat is to say, be- mnci life and chaiactcr may be. in th e confli ct 
tween jioweis that lule the Avni Id of man’s will it is all concentialcd in one po int Antigone is 
and action — lus ‘‘ethical substance” The family detei ininalion to do hci duty to hei dead 
and the slate, the bond of jiarenl and child, of brolhci , Romeo is not a soil or a eili /cn. ;is w^ ll 
bi othci ard sister, of husband and wife, of citi- as a Io\ etH ic ’ is lover nuic and si mple, a nd his. 1 
zen and lulci, oi citizen and cili/en, with the lo ve is the whole of linn 

obligations and feelings appropriate to these The end ol the tiagic conflict is the denial 

bonds, and again the powers of personal love of both the exclusive claims It is not the work’ 
and honour, or of devotion to a great cause or of chance or blank fate, it is the act of thd . 
an ideal nitciest like leligion or science or some ethical substance itself, asscitmg its absolute^ i 
kind of social welfare — such are the forces ex- ness against the excessive pietensioiis of its par* 
hibitcd in tiagic action, not indeed alone, not ticular pow’eis In that sense, as pioceeding from, 
without othci s less affirmative and perhaps even an absolute right which cancels claims based on 
evil, but still in preponderating mass. And as right but pushed into wrong, it may be called 
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the act of “eternal justice ” Sometimes it can 
end the conflict peacefully, and the tragedy 
closes with a solution Appealing as a divine 
being, the spiritual unity leconciles by some ad- 
justment the claims of the contending powers 
(Eumettides ) ; or at its bidding one of them 
softens its demand (Philoctetes) ; 01 again, as 
in the moie beautiful solution of the Oedipus 
Coloneus, the hero by his own self-condemna- 
tion and inwaid punfication leconciles himself 
with the supieme justice, and is accepted by it 
But sometimes the quanel is pressed to ex- 
ti ernes, the denial of the one-sided claims in- 
volves the death of one 01 more of the peisons 
concerned; and we have a catastrophe The 
'ultimate power thus appears as a destructive 
force Yet even hcie. as Hegel insists, the end 
is not without an aspect of reconciliation For 
that which is denied is not the lightful poweis 
with which the combatants have identified them- 
selves On the contrary, those powers, and with 
them the only thing for which the comhatants 
caied, are afHimed What is denied is the ex- 
clusive and Lheiefoie wrongful asseilion of theii 
right 

Such m outline is Hegel’s mam view It may 
be lllusliated more fully by two examples, 
favourites of his, taken fiom Aeschylus and 
Sophocle c Chtemnestia has nuudeied Agamem- 
non, hci husband and king Oiestes, their. son, is 
impelled by filial piety to aienge his father, and 
is oidcied by Apollo to do so But to kill a 
mother is to sin against filial piety The spiritual 
substance is divided against itself The sailed 
bond of father and ®on demands what the equally 
sacicd bond of son and mother foibids W hen, 
lheiefoie, Oicslcs has done the deed, the Fuues 
of his muideied mother claim him for theii 
piey lie ajijieals to Ajiollo, who lesisls theii 
claim A solution is aimed at without a catas- 
tiophe. The cause is leferred to Athene, who 
institutes at Athens a couit of sworn judges. 
The coles of this couit being equally divided, 
Athene gives hoi casling-vote foi Orestes, while 
the Fuues aie at last ajijieased by a promise of 
everlasting honoui at Athens 

In the Antigone, on the other hand, to Hegel 
the “pei feet exemplai of tragedy,” the solution 
is negative The bi other of Antigone has brought 
against his nalicc city an aimy of foieigners 
bent on destioymg it. He has been killed in the 


battle, and Creon, the ruler of the city, has 
issued an edict forbidding anyone on pain of 
death to buiy the coijise In so doing he not 
only dishonouis the dead man, but violates the 
rights of the gods of the dead Anligone without 
hesitation disobeys the edict, and Creon, despite 
the lemonsliance of his son, who is affianced to 
her, peisisls in exacting the penalty Warned 
by the pi opheL Tenesias, he gives way, but too 
late Antigone, immuied in a locky ' chamber 
to starve, has anticipated hoi death Hei lover 
follows her example, and his mothei lefuses 
to sunne lnm Thus Antigone has lost her life 
through her absolute assoition of the family 
against the stale: Cieon has violated the sanc- 
tity of the family, and in leturn sees his own 
home laid in ruins But m this catastrophe 
neithei the light of the family nor that of the 
state is denied, what is denied is the absolute- 
ness of the claim of each 1 

The dangei of iHii'ti ations like these is that 
they di\ ei t attention fiom the principle illu®- 
tiated to questions about the inteipictation of 
paiticular works. So it will be here. I cannot 
slay to discuss these questions, which do not 
affect Hegel’s pimciple, but it will he well 
befoie going fuilhci, to lemove a misunderstand- 
ing of it whuh is generally to be found in 
cnticisms of his ti earnout of the Euniemdes and 
the Antigone. The main objection may be put 
thus “Hegel talks of equally justified power® 
01 claims But Aeschylus never meant that 
Oiesles and the Fuues wcic equally justified 
foi Oic-les was ac quilled Noi did Sojihocle® 
mcan that Anligone and Cieon weie equalh 
light And how can it have been equally the 
duty of Orestes to kill his mother and not to 
kill hci But, in the first place, it is most im- 
portant to observe that Hegel is not discussing 
at all what we should geneially call the moial 
quality of the acts and peisons concerned, oi 
m the ordinal y sense, what it w r as their duly to 
do. And, m the second jdacc. when he speaks 
of “equally justified*’ powei®, what he means, 
and, indeed, sometimes says, is that these power® 
a re in themselves justified . The family and the 
state, the bond of father and son, the bond of 
mother and son, the bond of citizenshiji, these 
are each and all, one as much as another, poweis 
rightfully claiming human allegiance. It i® 
tragic that observance of one should involve the 
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violation of another. These are Hegel’s proposi- 
tions, and suiely they aie true Their tiuth is 
quite unaffected by the fact (assuming it is one) 
that in the cucumslances the act combining this 
obseivance of one and violation of another was 
moially right, or by the fact (if so it is) that 
one such act (say Antigone's) was morally 
light, and anothei (say Creon’s) was morally 
wiong. It is sufficient for Hegel’s pnnciple that 
the violation should take place, and that we 
should feel its weight We do feel it We may 
appiove the act of Antigone or Orestes, but m 
approving it we still feel that it is no light 
matter to disobey the law or to murdei a mother, 
that (as we might say ) theie is much justice 
m the pleas of the Funes and of Creon, and that 
the tiagic effect depends upon these facts If, 
again, it is objected that the underlying conflict 
in the Antigone is not between the family and 
the state, but between divine and human law, 
that objection, if sound, might touch Hegel’s 
interpretation, 3 but it would not affect his prin- 
ciple. except for those who recognise no obliga- 
tion in human law; and it will scarcely be con- 
tended that Sophocles is to be numbered among 
them On the other hand, it is, I think, a matter 
for regiet that Hegel employed such words as 
'‘right.'’ ‘’justified,” and “justice.” They do not 
mislead readers familiar with his writings, but 
to otheis they suggest associations with criminal 
law, or our eveiyday moral judgments, or per- 
haps the theory of “poetic justice”; and these 
are all out of place in a discussion on tragedy. 

Having determined in outline the idea or 
principle of tragedy, Hegel proceeds to give an 
account of some differences between ancient and 
modern works In the limited time at our dis- 
posal we shall do best to confine ourselves to a 
selection fiom his remarks on the latter For 
in speaking of ancient tiagedy Hegel, who finds 
something modern in Euripides, makes accord- 
ingly but little use of him for purposes of con- 
trast, while his main point of view as to Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles has already appeared in the 
illustrations we have given of the general prin- 
ciple. I will only add, by way of preface, that 
the pages about to be summarised leaVe on one, 
rightly or wrongly, the impiession that to his 

3 1 say “might,” because Hegel himself in the Phaeno- 
menotogie uses those very terms “divine” and “human 
law” in reference to the Antigone 


mind the principle is more adequately realised 
m the best classical tragedies than in modern 
woiks But the question whether this leally was 
his delibeiate opinion would detain us too long 
from weightier matters 1 

Hegel considers first the cases where modern 
tragedy resembles ancient in dealing with con 
diets arising fiom the puisuit of ends which may 
be called substantial oi objective and not merely 
personal. And he points out that modem tiagedy J 
here shows a much greater vanety Subjects are 
taken, for example, from the quanels of dynas | 
ties, of rivals foi the throne, of kings and nobles, 
of state and church Caldcion shows the con 
flict of love and honour regaided as powers im 
posing obligations Schiller m his eaily works 
makes his characters defend the lights of nature 
against convention, or of freedom of thought 
against piescnption — rights in their essence uni 
versa]. Wallenstein aims at the unity and peace 
of Germany; Karl Moor attacks the whole ar 
rangement of society; Faust seeks to attain in 
thought and action union with the Absolute. 
In such cases the end is moie than personal, it 
represents a power claiming the allegiance of 
the individual; but, on the other hand, it does 
not always or geneially repiesent a great ethical 
institution or bond like the family or the state. 
We have passed into a wider woild 

But secondly, he observes, in regard to mod 
ern tragedy, that in a larger number of instances 
such public or universal mteiests either do not 
appear at all, or, if they appear, aie scaicel) 
moie than a background for the leal subject 
The real subject, the impelling end or passion, 
and the ensuing conflict, is peisonal. — these par 
ticular characters with their stiuggle and their 
fate The importance given to subjectivity — this 
is the distinctive maik of modem sentiment, 
and so of modern art; and such tiagedies heal 
its impress A part at least of Hegel’s meaning,, 
may be illustrated thus We are interested in the 
personality of Orestes or Antigone, hut chiell) 
as it shows itself m one aspect, as identify ing ( 
itself with a certain ethical relation; and our t 
interest in the personality is inseparable and 
indistinguishable from our interest m the power 
it represents. This is not so with Hamlet, whose 
position so closely resembles that of Orestes.^ 
What engrosses our attention is the whole per) 

4 See Note at end of lecture. ' 
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sonahly of Hamlet in his conflict, not with an 
opposing spiritual power, but with cncum- 
stanccs and, still moie, with difficulties in his 
own nature No one could think of descnbing 
Othello as the lepresentaLne of an ethical family 
relation. His passion, however much nobility 
he may show m it, is peisonal So is Romeo’s 
love. It is not pursued, like Posa’s freedom of 
thought, as something universal, a right of man 
Its light, if it could occur to us to use the term 
at all, is Romeo’s light 

On this mam chaiacteiislic of modem tragedy 
others depend For instance, thaL vanety of sub- 
ject to which leference has just been made de- 
pends on it For when so much weight is at- 
tached to pel sonalily, almost any fatal collision 
in which a sufficiently stiikmg thaiaclei is in- 
volved may yield matenal foi tiagedy Natu- 
rally, again, chaiacteiisation has become fuller 
and more subtle, except in diamas which are 
more 01 less an imitation of the antique The 
c haracter s in Gi_eek_ tragedy are far fiom being 
t ypes or p erso nified abs tra ction-c ~as~ th ose ~~of 
c lassical ~Fi ench trage dy tend to be : they aie 
g enuine indiv iduals But still they are c om- 
p aratively simple and easy to un de! st an d, an d 
have not "the Intimacy of the characte is m 
Shakespeare These, foi Ihe most pait, repie- 
sent simply themselves, and the loss of that 
interest which attached to the Gieek chaiacleis 
fiom their identification with an ethical power, 
is compensated by an extiaordmaiy subtlety in 
their portrayal, and also by their possession of 
some peculiai charm 01 some commanding su- 
periority Finally, the inleiesl in peisonality 
explains the fieedom with which chaiacters 
more or less definitely evil are introduced m 
modem tragedy Mephistopheles is as essentially 
modern as Faust T he passion of_Richaid or 
Macbeth is not only pers onal , like that _ o£ 
Othello, it is_egoistic and anarchic, and leads 
to ci i mes done w it h^ a_ju]l___kiio w r led ae o f they, 
wickedness , but to_the mod em mind the great- 
ness of the peisonality lustifics its appcaianc e 
i n the position of hero . S uch beings a s I ago 
a nd Goneril, al most "p orte nts o f evil, are not 
i ndeed made the heroes of tragedies; but, ac- 
cordin g to Hegel, they would not have been 
admitted i n Gi eek tr aged y at all If Clylenmes- 
tra had been cited in objection as a parallel 
to Lady Macbeth, he would have replied that 


Lady Macbeth had not the faintest ground of 
complaint against Duncan, while in reading the 
Agamemnon we aie fiequcntly lemmded that 
Cl} temnesti as husband was the sacnficer of 
theii child He might have added that Clytem- 
nestra is heiself an example of the necessity, 
where one of the principal chaiactcis inspires 
hatied or honor, of inci easing the subtlety of 
the drawing or adding giandeui to the evil will 

It remains to compaie ancient and modern 
tragedy m legard to the issue of the conflict 
We have seen that Hegel altnbulcs this issue in 
the formei to the ethical substance or eternal 
justice, and so accounts for such reconciliation 
as we feel to be jncsent even wheie the end is a 
calasti ophe. Now, in the catastrophe of modem 
tiagedy, he says, a ceitam justice is sometimes 
felt to he present; but even then it diffeis from 
the antique justice It is in some cases more 
“absliact’’ the end puisucd by the lieio, though 
it is not egoistic, is still presented lather as his 
particular end than as something rightful though 
partial, and hence the calasti ophe appeals as 
the icaclion. not ol an undivided ethical totality, 
but merely of the univeisal turning against a 
too asseitive pailiculai 3 In cases, again, where 
the hern (Richaid or Macbeth) openly attacks 
an ethical power and plunges into evil, we feel 
that he meets with justice, and only gels what 
he deseives, but then this justice is colder and 
moie “criminalistic’’ than that of ancient trag- 
edy Thus even when the modem woik seems to 
lescmble the ancient in its issue, the sense df 
reconciliation is nnpeifcct And jiartly for this 
leason, jiaillv fiom the concentration of our in- 
teiest on individuality as such, we desne to see 
in the individual himself some soit of recon- 
ciliation with his fate What shape this will take 
depends, of couise, on the story and the char- 
aclei of the hern It may ajipeai in a leligious 
fonn, as his feeling that he is exchanging his 
eaithly being foi an mdcsliuclible happiness, 
oi again, in bis lecognilion of the justice of his 
fall, or at least he may show us that, in face 
of the foices that crush him to death, he main- 
tains untouched the fieedom and strength of his 
own will 

But theie remain, says Hegel, many modern 
tragedies wheie we have to attribute the catas- 

5 This interpretation of Hegel’s “abstract” is more 
or less conjectural and doubtful 
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trophe not to any kind of justice, but to un- 
happy cncumstances and outward accidents And 
then we can only feel that the lndmdual whose 
meiely peisonal ends are thw ailed by mere par- 
ticular cncumstances and chances, pays the 
penalty that awaits existence in a scene of con- 
tingency and finitude. Such a feeling cannot 
rise aboie sadness, and, if the hero is a noble 
soul, it may become the mipiession of a diead- 
ful external necessity This mipiession can be 
aioided only i\ hen cncumslance and accident 
are so depicted that they are felt to coincide 
with something in the hero himself, so that he 
is not simple destroyed by an outward foice 
So it is with Hamlet “This bank and shoal of 
time” is too narrow' for his soul, and the death 
that seems to fall on him b\ chance is also 
within him And so in Romeo ancl Juliet we 
feel that th e rose of a love so beautiful is too 
tender to bloom in the st oi insw ept valley of its_ 
bnth . But such a feeling of leconc illation is 
still one of pain, an unhappy blessedness 0 And 
if the situation displaeed in a drama is of such 
a kind that we feel the i«sue to depend simply 
on the turn the dramatist may choo«e to gi\e 
to the coui=c of events we aie fully justified 
in oui piefeience foi a happv ending 

In this last remaik for lather in the pages 
nusicpiesented bv it) Hegel, of course, is not 
nitieismg Shakespeare He is objecting to the 
destine -dramas of his owii time, and to the 
fashionable indulgence m sentimental melan- 
choly Slionglv as he asseiled the essential func- 
tion of negation throughout the uimeise, the 
affiimalne power of the spirit, cien m its pro- 
foundest diusions, was for him the deepest 
tiuth and the most inspiring theme And one 
mav see this even m Ins references to Shake- 
speare He appreciated Shakespeaie’s represen- 
tation of extieme forms of e\il, but, eien if he 
was fully satisfied of its justification, his per- 
sonal pieference lay m another direction, and 
while I do not doubt that he thought Hamlet 
a greater woik than Iplugenie, I suspect he 
loved Goethe’s play the best 

Most of those who have thought about this 
subject will agree that the ideas I have tried to 

b Head’s meaning does not folly appear in the sen- 
tence« here condensed Ttie “blessedness” comes from 
the sense of the greatness or beauty in the characters. 


sketch are interesting and valuable; but they 
suggest scoies of questions Alike in the account 
of tragedy in geneial, and in that of the dif 
feiences between ancient and modem tiagedy, 
eveiyone will find statements to doubt and onus 
mods to legiet; and scaicely one of Hegel’s 
mtei pi etalions of particular play s will escape 
objection It is impossible foi me to touch on 
more than a feyv points, and to the main ideas 
I oyre so much that I am moic inclined to dwell 
on then tiuth than to cuticise what seem to be 
defects But perhaps after all an attempt to sup 
plement and amend may be the best way of 
tin owing some pait of Hegel’s meaning more 
into lelief And I will begin with the attempt 
to supplement 

He seem* to be light m laying emphasis on 
the action and conflict in tiagedy lather than 
on the suffeimg and misfortune. No meie suffer 
ing or misfoitune. no suffenng that does not 
spring in gieat pail from human agency, and in 
some degice fiom the agency of the suffeier, is 
liagic, howeyei pitiful 01 dieadful iL may be 
But. sufficient connection yuth these agencies 
being pre-ent. misfoitune. the fall fiom pros 
peiity to adyeisily. yuth the suflmng attending 
it. at once becomes liagic: and in many trap 
eclies it foi ms a laigc lngicclient as docs the 
pity for it m the tiagic feeling Hegel, I think 
certainly lakes loo little notice of it; and bv 
this omission he also yvitlich aws attention from 
something the imjiortance of y\hnh he would 
hare admitted at once, I mean the y\av in which 
sufleung is borne Physical pain, to take an 
extieme instance, is one thing Philocteles, bear 
mg it, is another And the noble cnduiance of 
pain that rends the heait is the souice of much 
that is best woilh having m tiagedy 

Again, iheie is one paiticulai kind of mis 
foi tune not obviously due to human agency, 
which undoubtedly may aflecl us in a tragic 
yyay I mean that kind which suggests the idea 
of fate Tiagedies which represent man as the 
mere plaything of chance or a blank fate or a | 
malicious fate, are never really deep : it is satis- ' 
factory to see that Maeterlinck, a man of true r 
genius, has now risen above these ideas. But, j 
yyhere those factors of tragedy are piesent yvhich 
Hegel emphasises, the impression of something j 
fateful in what we call accident, the impression I 
that the hero not only invites misf 01 tune by bis ' 
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exceptional stature and exceptional daring, but 
is also, if I may so pul it, stiangely and teiribly 
unlucky, is m many plaj s a genuine ingiedient 
in tragic ellect It is so, for example, in the 
Oedipus Tyiannus It is so even m diamas like 
Shakespeaie’s, which exemplify the saying that 
charactei is destiny Hegel’s own lcference to 
the piominence of accident m the plot of Hamlet 
pioves it Othello would not have become Iago’s 
victim if his own chaiactei had been diHeient, 
but still, as we say, it is an extraoidmaiy fatal- 
ity which makes linn the companion of the one 
man in the woild who is at once able enough, 
brave enough, and vile enough to ensnaie him. 
In the Antigone itself, and m the very catas- 
tiophe of it, accident plays its pail, we can 
hardly say that it depends solely on the char- 
actei s of Creon and Antigone that the one yields 
just too late to save the life of the olhei Now, 
it may be said with tiulh that Hegel’s whole ac- 
count of the ultimate power in tragedy is a 
rationalisation of the idea of fate, buL his re- 
maiks on this particulai aspect of fate aie 
neithei sufficient nor oatisfaetoiy 

His insistence on the need for some element 
of reconciliation in a tragic catastrophe, and his 
remaiks on the various forms it assumes, have 
the greatest value: but one lesult of the omis- 
sions just noticed is that he sometimes exag- 
gerates it, and at olhei times rates it loo low 
When he is sjieaking of the kind of tiagedv he 
most appioves, his language almost suggests 
that our feeling at the close of the conflict is, 
or should be, one of complete reconciliation 
This it surely neither is nor can be i\ol to men- 
tion the sufleung and death wc have witnessed, 
the very existence of the conflict, even if a su- 
piemc ethical power is felt to be asserted m its 
close, remains a painful fact, and, m laige meas- 
ure, a fact not undei stood Foi, though wc may 
be said to see, in one sense, how the opposition 
of spiritual poweis anses, something m us. and 
that the best, still cries out against it And even 
the peiceplion 01 belief that it must needs be 
that offences come would not abolish our feel- 
ing that the necessity is ternble, or our pain 
in the woe of the guilty and the innocent Nay, 
one may conjecture, the feeling and the pain 
would not vanish if we fully undeistood that the 
conflict and catastiophe weie by a rational ne- 
cessity involved m the divine and eternally ac- 


complished purpose of the world But this exag- 
geiation in Hegel’s language if paitly due to 
his enthusiasm foi the affirmative, may be 
mainlv, like some other defects, an accident of 
lectuimg. In the Philosophy of Religion, I may 
add, he plainly states that in the solution even 
of tragedies like the Antigone something re- 
mains umcsolved (n 135 ) 

On the other hand, his tieatment of the aspect 
of lcconciliation m modern tragedy is in several 
respects insufficient I will mention only one. 
He does not notice that in the conclusion of not 
a few tragedies jiain is mingled not merely with 
acquiescence, blit with something like exulta- 
tion. Is there not such a feeling at the close of 
Hamlet, Othello, and King Lear, and that al- 
though the end in the last two cases touches 
the limit of legitimate pathos 9 This exultation 
ajipeais to be connected with our sense that the 
hero has never shown himself so great 01 noble 
as in the death which seals" his failure A rush 
of jiassionate admnation, and a gloiy m the 
gieatncss of the soul, mingle with oui gnef, and 
the coming of death, so fai fiom dcstioying 
these feelings, appeals to leave them untouched, 
01 even to be enlnely in haimony with them. 
If in such dramas we may be said to feel that 
the ultimate power is no meie fate, but a spir- 
itual powei, then we also feel that the hero 
was never so near to this power as in the mo- 
ment when it requited his life 

The la«l omission I would notice in Hegel’s 
theoiy is that he undei l ales the action in tragedy 
of what may be called by a lough distinction 
moi al cvil'iathei than defect Certainly the part 
plaved by evil diffeis gieally in different cases, 
but it is never absent, not even fiom tiagedies 
of Hegel's favounte tyjic If it does not appear 
in the main conflict, it appears in its occasion 
You may say that, while Iago and Macbeth 
have evil puijioses, neither the act of Orestes 
noi the vengeance of the Funcs, neither Antig- 
one's bleach of the edict nor even Creon’s in- 
sistence on hei punishment, springs from evil 
m them; but the situation with which Orestes or 
Antigone has to deal, and so in a sense the 
whole tragedy, arises from evil, the murder of 
Agamemnon, and the attempt of Polyneices to 
bung min on Ins native city. In fact, if we con- 
fine the title “tragedy” to plays ending with a 
catastrophe, it will be found difficult to name 
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great tragedies, ancient or modern, in which 
e\il has not directly or indirectly a prominent 
pait And its presence has an important beaung 
on tile effr rt produced bv the catastrophe On 
the one hand it deepens the -ense of painful 
awe. The question win aflinuatne spnitual 
forres should collide is haid enough, but the 
question win. together with them, theie should 
be eencrated violent evil and e\ti eme dcprav itv 
is haider and mote painful still But. on the 
other hand the element of reconciliation in 
the rata'tiophe i? strengthened hv recognition 
of the pait plaved bv evil in bringing it about 
because our sense that the ultimate power can- 
not endure the presence of such evil is implicitly 
the =ense that this power i« at least nioie closely 
allied with good If it rejects the examrerated 
claims of it- own isolated powets that which 
provokes from it a much more vehement reac- 
tion must lie still more alien to it' nature This 
feeling is forcibly evoked be Shakespeare’s 
tragedies, and in many Greek diamas it is di- 
rectly appealed to bv repeated reminders that 
what is at woik in the disasters is the unsleep- 
ing Ue which follows an ancestral =in If Aris- 
totle did not in «ome lost part of the Poetics 
discuss ideas like thi«. he failed to give a com- 
plete rationale of Greek tiagedv 

I come lastly to the matter I ha\e most at 
heart A'i hat I take to be the central idea in 
Hegel's theory seems to me to touch the essence 
of tiagedv And I will not assert that his own 
statement of it fails to covei the whole field of 
instances For he does not teach, as he is often 
said to do that tiagedv poitravs onlv the con- 
flict of =uch ethical poweis as the family and the 
stale lie adds to thc'P. as we have seen, othcis, 
-uch as love and honour, together with various 
umvei'cil ends, and it may even be maintained 
that he ha' provided in his general statement for 
those numerous cases where, according to him- 
self, no substantial or universal ends collide, 
but the intei esl is centered on “personalities.’! 
Nevertheless, when these cases come to be con- 
sidered nioie fully — and, in Hegel’s view they 
are the most characteristically modern cases — 
we are not satisfied. Thev naturally tend to ap- 
pear as declensions fiom the more ideal ancient 
form; for how can a personality which repre- 
sents only itsr If claim the interest of one which 


lepresents something universal? And further, 
they are sometimes described in a manner which 
strikes the readei. let us «av. of Shakespeare a 5 
both insufficient and misleading W ithout rais 
ing. then, unprofitable questions about the com 
paralive ments of ancient and modern tragedy 
I should like to projiose a restatement of Hegel’s 
general punciple which would make it more oh 
v iousIv applv to both 

If we omit all leference to ethical or sub 
stantial powers and interests, what have we left? 
We have the more geneial idea — to u«e again a 
formula not Hegel's own — that tiagedy por 
tr avs a seif-dn ision and self-wa ste of spirit, or 
a division of spirit involving conflict and waste 
It is implied m this that on both sides in the 
conflict theie is a spiritual value The same idea 
may be expressed I again, I think, not in Hegel', 
own word') by saving that the traaic conflict ^ 
is one not meielv of good with evil, but also, 
and more e=sentiallv. of good with good Onh 
in saving this we must lie careful to observe 
that "good" heie means am thins that has spir 
ltual value, not moral goodness alone T and that 
‘evil” has a smulailv wide sense 

Now this idea of a divi'ion of spirit involving 
conflict and waste coveis the tragedies of ethical 
and other universal poweis. and it covers much 
beside® Affording to it the collision of such 
poweis would be one kind of tragic collision 
but only one W In aie we tiagicallv moved bv 
the conflict of family and 'tale’ Because we set 
a high value on family and stale Why then 

J should not the conflict of any thing else that 
has sufficient value affect us tragically’ It does 
The value must be sufficient — a moderate value 
will not serve, and olhei characteristics must be 
present which need not be consideied here But 
gi anted these conditions, any spiritual conflict 
involving spiritual waste is tragic. And it is 
just one greatness of modern art that it has 
shown the tragic fact m situations of so man) 
and such diverse kinds. These situations have 
not the peculiar effectiveness of the conflicts, 
preferred by Hegel, but they may have an equal f 
effectiveness peculiar to themselves. [ 

Let me attempt to test these ideas by choos : 
ing a most unfavourable instance — unfavour 
able because the play seems at first to represent 

7 Hegel himself expressly guards against this mfe 
conception 
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a conflict simply of good and evil, and so, ac- 
coiding both to Hegel’s statement and the pro- 
posed restatement, to be no liagedy at all I 
mean Macbeth What is the conflict heie 9 It mil 
be agieed that it does not lie between two 
ethical powers or universal ends, and that, as 
Hegel sajs, the main interest is in personalities 
Let us take it first, then, to lie between Macbeth 
and the peisons opposing him, and let us ask 
whether theie is not spmtual value or good on 
both sides — not an equal amount of good (that 
is not necessary ) , but enough good on each to 
give the impression of spmtual waste Is theie 
not such good in Macbeth 9 It is not a question 
merely of moial goodness, but of good It is 
not a question of the use made of good, but of 
its presence And such bravery and skill in war 
as win the enthusiasm of ever) one about him; 
such an imagination as few but poets possess, a 
conscience so vi\ id that his deed is to him be- 
forehand a thing of terror, and, once done, con- 
demns him to that torture of the mind on which 
he lies m restless ecstasy; a deleiminalion so 
tremendous and a courage so appalling that, for 
all this torment, he nevei dieams of turning 
back, but, even when he has found that life is a 
tale full of sound and fury, signifying nothing, 
will tell it out to the end though eailh and 
heaven and hell are leagued against him; aie 
not these things, in themselves good, and glori- 
ously good 9 Do they not make y r ou foi all )our 
horror, admire Macbeth, sympathise yvith his 
agony, pity him. and see m linn the yvasle of 
forces on yvlnch you place a spiritual yalue 9 
It is simply on this account that he is foi you, 
not the absti action called a criminal yyho merely 
“gets yvhal he deseryes” (ail, like religion, 
knoyvs no such thing), but a tiagic heio, and 
that his ivar yulh other forces of indubitable 
spmtual yvoilh is a tragic vvaiA 

It is lequned by the lestatement of Hegel’s 
principle to shoyv that in the external conflict ot 

5 The same point may be put tlm- in view of that 
dangerous word “personality ” Our interest in Macbeth 
may be called interest in a personality, but it is not an 
interest in some bare form of self-consciousness, nor yet 
in a person in the legal sense, but in a personality full 
of matter This matter is not an ethical or univeisal 
end, but it must in a sense be universal — human nature 
in a particular foim — or it yvould not excite the horror, 
sympathy, and admiration it does excite Nor, again, 
could it excite these feelings if it were not composed 
largely of qualities on which we set a high value 


persons there is good on both sides. It is not 
icquned that this should be true, secondly, of 
both sides in the conflict yvithm the hero's soul, 
for the hero is only a part of the liagedy. Nevei - 
theless m almost all cases, if not in all, it is true. 

It is obviously so where, as m the heio and also 
the heroine of the Cid. the contending powers 
in this internal stiuggle aie loye and honour 
Eyen yyhen love is of a quality less pure and 
has a desliuctivc foice. as in Shakespeare’s 
Antony, it is clearly tine And it lemams tiue 
eyen wheie. as in Hamlet and Macbeth the 
contest seems to lie, and for most puiposes 
might conyemcntl) be said to lie. between forces 
simpl) good and «implv the reverse This is not 
leally so, and the tragic effect depends upon 
the fact It depends on our feeling that the 
elements in the man’s nature are so inextricably 
blended that the good m him that which yve 
admne, instead of simply opposing the evil, 
reinforces it Macbeth's imagination deters him 
fiom muider. but it al«o makes the vision of a V 
cioyvn nresistibly blight If he had been less 
delei mined, nav if his conscience had been 
less maddening in its insistence that he had 
thrown the piecious jewel of his soul lrretnev- 
ably ayyay, he might have paused aftci his first 
deed, might even have lepented Yet his imag- 
ination. his detcinnnalion. and his conscience 
were things good Hamlet's desne to do his 
duty is a good thing, but what opposes this 
desire is by no means simpl) evil. It is some- 
thing to which a substantial contribution is - * 
made by the qualities v\e most admiie in him. 
Thus the natuie of liagedy. as seen in the ex- 
ternal conflnt. lepeals itself on each side of this 
conflict and eveiywheic theie is a spmtual value 
in both the contending foiccs 

In showing that Macbeth, a liagedy as far 
lemoved as possible fiotn the Antigone as under- 
stood bv Hegel, is still of one nature with it, 
and equall) answcis to the account of tragedy 
pioposcd. it has been necessaiy to ignore the 
great diffeience between the two plays But 
when once the common essence of all tragedies 
has been determined, their difTeiences become the 
interesting subject They could be distinguished 
aecoiding to the charactei of the collisions 
on which the) aie built, or of the mam forces 
which move the principal agents And it may 
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well be that, other things being equal (as they 
never ate), the tragedy in which the hero^iSj_as 
we say_, -a good man, is moie tragic than that 
in which he is, as - we say, a bad one The more 
spiritual talue, the moie tiaged) m conflict and 
waste. The death of Hamlet or Othello is, so 
far, more tiagic than that of Macbeth, that of 
Macbeth than that of Richard Below Richaid 
stands Iago, a figure still tiagic. but unfit for 
the lieio's pait, below him peisons like Regan 
or. in the very depth. Oswald, characleis no 
longer (at least in the diamalic sense) tragic 
at all Moral ettl. that is to sat. so gieatlv 
diminishes the spiritual value we ascube to the 
personality that a veiy large amount of good 
of some kind is required to bring this personal- 
ity up to the tragic level, the destiuclion of e\il 
as such being in no degiee tiagic And again, 
it may well be that, other things being equal, 
the moie neaih the contending foices approach 
each othei in goodness, the moie tragic is the 
conflict; that the collision is. so far moie tragic 
in the Antigone than m Macbeth, and Hamlet’s 
internal conflict than his stiuggle with ouLwaicl 
enemies and obstacles But it is dangerous to 
describe tragedy m terms that e\en appeal to 
exclude Macbeth, or to desenbe Macbeth, even 
casually or by implication, in teims which 
imply that it poiliajs a conflict of mere evil 
with meie good. 

The lestatement of Hegel’s main pnnciplc as 
to the conflict would m\ol\e a similar lestate- 
ment as to the catastrophe (foi we need not 
considei here those “liagedies” which end with 
a solution) As before, we must atoul any lefei- 
ence to ethical or unit er=al ends, or to the woik 
of “justice m the cataslrojihe We might then 
simply sa) that, as the tragic action portiajs a 
self-dit lsion or intestinal conflict of spirit, so 
the catastiophe duplajs the violent annulling 
of this decision or conflict But this statement, 
which might be pretty geneially accepted, would 
lepresent only half of Hegel’s idea, and peihaps 
nothing of what is most characteristic and valu- 
able in it Foi the catastrophe (if I may put his 
idea in mj ow n waj) has two aspects, a nega- 
te e and an afliimalite, and we have ignored 
the latlei On the one hand it is the act of a 
power immeasurably supenor to that of the 
conflicting agents, a powei which is luesistible 


and unescapable, and which ovei bears and 
negates whatever is incompatible with it So far 
it may be called, in 1 elation to the conflicting 
agents. 0 necessity 01 fate, and unless a catas” 
tiophe affects us in wa)s coi 1 expending with 
this aspecL it is not trulv tiagic But then if this 
weie all and this necessity weie merely infinite, 
chaiaclciless, external foice, the catastrophe 
would not only teinfy (as it should), it would 
also hornfv. depiess, or at best provoke indig 
nation 01 icbellion. and these aie not tragic 
feelings The caLaslrophe, then, must have a 
second and afliimalnc aspect, w’hich is the 
source of oui feelings of leconcihation, what 
e\ci foi m they may assume And this will he 
taken into account if we desenbe the catastrophe 
as the indent self-ieslitution of the divided spir 
ltual unit) The necessity which acts and negates 
m it, that is to sa), is )ct of one substance with 
both the agents. It is chiided against itself in 
them, the) aie its conflicting foices, and in 
lesLoung its unity through negation it affirms 
them, so fai as they aie compatible with that 
unit) The qualific alion is essential, since the 
heio, foi all Ins aflinily with that powei, is, as 
tile li\ mg man we sec befoie us, not so com 
patiblc He must die, and his union with “eternal 
justice (which is moie than “justice’’) must 
itself be “eternal 01 ideal But the qualifies 
lion does not abolish what it qualifies This is 
no occasion to ask how in jiailiculai, and in 
what \aiious wa\s in taiious works, we feel the 
effect of this afln niative aspect in the catas 
tiojdie But it couesjionds at least with that 
sliangc double lnijuession which is jnoduced 
by the lieio’s death He dies, and our heails die 
with him; and )ct his death malteis nothing to 
us, or we eten exult He is dead, and he has no 
more to do with death than the jiowei which 
killed him and with which he is one 

I lea\e it to students of Ilegel to ask whether 
he tvould have accejiled the criticisms and modi 
fications I have suggested Naturally I think he f 
would, as I believe they rest on tiutli, and ami 
sure he had a habit of ai living at truth But ini 

°In relation to both sides in the conflict (though it 1 
may not need to negate life in boilij Foi the ultimate j 
agent in the calastroplie is emphatically not the finite j 
power ol one side It is beyond both, and, at any rate 1 
in i elation to them, boundless 
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any case their importance is tnfling, compared 
with that of the theory which they attempt to 
strengthen and to which they one their existence 

NOTE 

Why did Hegel, in his lectures on Aesthetics, 
so treat of tiagedy as to suggest the idea that 
the kind of tragedy which he peisonally pie- 
ferred (let us for the sake of bievity call it 
“ancient"’) is also the most adequate embodi- 
ment of the idea of tragech 9 This question can 
be answeied, I think, only conjecluialU. but 
some lemarks on it may ha\e an interest for 
readers of Hegel (they aie loo buef to be of use 
to others) . 

One answei might be this Hegel did not 
really hold that idea But he was lecturing, not 
writing a book He thought the pnnciple of 
tragedy was inoie clearly and leadily visible 
m ancient woiks than in model n, and so, for 
pui poses of exposition, he emphasised the an- 
cient form And this fact, with Ins personal 
enthusiasm foi ceitam Gieek plays, leads the 
reader of Lhe Aeslhetik to misconstrue him 

Again, we must remember the facts of Hegel’s 
life He seems fiisl to have leflected on tiagedy 
at a time when bis enthusiasm for the Greeks 
and their “substantial” ethics was combined, not 
only with a contemptuous dislike for much mod- 
ern “subjectnity"’ (this he never ceased to feel), 
but with a ceitam hostility to moiahty His hist 
\iew of tragedy was thus, in effect, a theory of 
Aeschylean and Sophoclean tiagedy; and it ap- 
pears in the eaily essay on Naturiecht and moic 
fully m the Phaenomenologie Pei haps, then, 
when he came to deal with the subject moie gen- 
eially, he insensibly lcgaided ancient form as 
the l) pical foim, and tended to tieal the modem 
rather as a modification of this type than as 
an alteinalne embodiment of the general idea 
of tragedy The note in the Rechtsplnlosophie 
(p 196) pci haps favours this idea 

But, whelhei it is collect oi no, I believe that 
the impression produced by the Aeslhetik is a 
true one, and that Hegel did deliberately con- 
sider the ancient form the more satisfactory. It 
W'ould not follow, of couise, fiom that opinion 
that he thought the advantage w'as all on one 
side, or considered this oi that ancient poet 
greater than this oi that modem, or wished that 


modern poets had tuecl to wnte tragedies of 
the Gieek tepe Tragedy would, m his view, be 
in somewhat the same position as Sculpture 
Renaissance sculjituie, he might say, has quali- 
ties m which it is sujienoi to Greek, and Michael 
Angelo may have been as great an artist as 
Pheichas; but all the same foi ceitam reasons 
Gieek sculjituie is, and probably will remain, 
sculptuie par excellence So, though not to the 
same extent, with tiagedy 

And such a new would coheie with his gen- 
eial new of Ait Foi he taught that, in a sense, 
Classical Ail is Ail par excellence, and that m 
Gieece beauty held a jiosition such as it never 
held bcfoic and will not hold again. To ex- 
plain in a brief note how this position bears 
upon Ins tiealment of model n tragedy would be 
impossible but if the student of Hegel will 
lemember in what sen=e and on what grounds 
he held it, that he desmbes Beauty as the 
“smnhches Schemen del Idee"’, in that for him 
the new' idea that distinguished Christianity and 
Romantic Art from Gieek religion and Classical 
Art is that “unendliche Subjektnitat” 11 which 
implies a negative, though not meiely negative, 
relation to sense, and that in Romantic Art this 
idea is not only exhibited in the ichgious sphere, 
but appeals m the position given to personal 
honour, lo\ c, and lojalty, and mdnectly in 
what Hegel calls “cbe formelle Selbststandigkeit 
dei individuellen Besondciheilen,” and in the 
fullei admission of common and un-beautiful 
rcalil) into the lealm of Beauty, — he will see 
how all this is connected with those chaiacter- 
lstics of modem tiagedy which Hegel regards as 
necessai) and yet as, m pait, diawbacks. This 
connection, which Hegel has no occasion to 
w'ork out, will be ajipaicnt even from considera- 
tion of the introductory chaptei on “die roman- 
lische Kunstfoim.’’ Aeslhetik, n. 120-135 

Theic is one maikecl difference, I may add, 
between ancient and modem tragedy, w'hich 
should be considcied with reference to this sub- 
ject, and w’hich Hegel, I think, does not ex- 
plicitly point out. Speaking loughly, we may 
say that the former includes, while the latter K 
tends to ignore, the accepted leligious ideas of 
the time. The ultimate reason of this difference, 

10 [“Maleiial appearance of the Idea”] 

11 [“Infinite subjectnity”] 
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on Hegel s view. would be that the Olympian 
pods are themselves the “stnnliches Schemen der 
Idee/’ and so are in the same element as Art, 
while this is on the whole, not so with modern 


religious ideas. One result would be that Greek 
tragedy represents the total Gieek mind mote 
fulh than modern tragedy can the total modem 
mind. 


Virginia WOOLF: Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown * 


I t seems to me possible, perhaps desirable, 
that I ma; be the only person in this room 
who ha- committed the folly of writing, try- 
ing to write, or failing to write, a novel. And 
when I ask nnself, as your imitation to speak 
to )OU about modern fiction made me ask my- 
self. what demon whispered m mv ear and 
urged me to my doom, a little figure rose be- 
fore me — the figure of a man or of a woman, 
who said. ‘ My name is Brown Catch me if vou 
can 

Most novelists have the same experience. 
Some Brown. Smith, or Jones come® before them 
and savs in the mo«t seductne and charming 
wav in the world ‘Come and catch me if vou 
can ' And so. led on by this will-o’-the-wisp, 
thev floundei through volume after volume, 
spending the best tears of their li\es m the 
pursuit, and leceiving for the mo=t part ver\ 
little ca=h in exchange Tew catch the phantom; 
most have to be content with a sciap of her 
dress or a wi=p of her hair 

B) belief that men and women wnte novels 
because the\ die lured on to create some char- 
acter which has thus imposed itself upon them 
has the sanction of Mr Arnold Bennett In ail 
article from which 1 will quote he savs: “The 
foundation of good fiction is character-creat- 
ing and nothing else . . Stile counts, plot 
counts, originality of outlook counts But none 
of these counts an) thing like so much as the 

* “Mr Bennelt and Mrs Brown’ fir=t appeared in 
1924 and 1 - reprinted here b> permission of The Ho- 
garth Pres 11 London \ irginia Woolf 11882-1911) was 
the author of The Common Reader (192)1, The Second 
Common Raider (1932). A Room of Ones Own (19291. 
Three 0 rnmas (1938). The Death of the Moth and Other 
Essays (1912), The Moment and Other Essays (1918) 


convincingness of the characters. If the char 
acters are real the novel will have a chance, if 
they are not, oblivion will be its portion 
And he goes on to draw the conclusion that we 
have no )oung novelists of first-rate importance 
at the present moment, because they are unable 
to create characters that are real, true, and con 
vincmg 

These are the questions that I want with 
greater boldness than discretion to discuss to 
night I want to make out what we mean when 
we talk about "character ’ in fiction to sat 
something about the question of reality which 
Mr. Bennett raises, and to suggest some reasons 
whv the vounsei novehsls fail to cieate char 
acteis. if, as Mr Bennett asserts, it is tiue that 
fail they do This will lead me, I am well aware, 
to make some verv sweeping and some ven 
vague asseiMons For the question is an ev 
tremelv difficult one Think how little we know 
about rharac tei — think how little we know about 
art But. to make a clearance befoie I begin I 
will suggest that we range Edwardians and 
Georgians into two camps, Mi Wells, Mr Ben 
nett, and Mr Galsworthv I will call the Ed 
wardians. Mi Foister. Mi Lawrence, Mr 
Strachey Mr Jovce, and Mr Eliot I will call 
the Georgians And if I speak in the fiist per 
son, with intolerable egotism, I will a«k vou to 
excuse me I do not want to atlubute to the 
world at large the opinions of one solitary, ill 
informed, and misguided individual 

M> first assertion is one that I think vou will 
grant — that everv one in this loom is a judge 
of character Indeed it would be impossible to 
live for a vear without disaster unless one prac 
Used charactei -reading and had «ome skill in 
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ihc ail Our iriari lages. our friendships depend 
on it, oui business laigely depends on it, eveiy 
day questions arise which can only be solved 
by its help And now I will hazard a second 
asseilion, which is more disputable perhaps, to 
the effect that on or about December 1910 
human character changed. 

I am not saying that one went out, as one 
might into a garden, and there saw that a rose 
had flowered, or that a hen had laid an egg. The 
change was not sudden and definite like that 
But a change there was, nevertheless; and, since 
one must be arbitrary, let us date it about the 
year 1910 The first signs of it are lecorded m 
the books of Samuel Butler, m The JVay of All 
Flesh m particular, the plays of Bernard Shaw 
continue to record it In life one can see the 
change, if I may use a homely illustration, in 
the character of one’s cook The Victorian cook 
lived like a leviathan in the lower depths, for- 
midable, silent, obscure, inscrutable; the Geor- 
gian cook is a cieature of sunshine and fiesh 
air: m and out of the drawing-room, now to 
borrow The Daily Herald, now to ask advice 
about a hat Do you ask foi more solemn in- 
stances of the power of the human race to 
change 9 Read the Agamemnon, and see whether, 
m piocess of lime, your sympathies are not al- 
most entn ely w ith Cl) temnestra Or consider the 
married life of the Carlyles, and bewail the 
waste, the futility, for him and for her, of the 
hoirible domestic tradition which made it 
seemly for a w oman of genius to spend her lime 
chasing beetles, scorning saucepans, instead of 
wilting hooks All human lelalions ha\e shifted 
— those between masteis and servants, husbands 
and wives, parents and children And when 
human relations change theie is at the same 
time a change in religion, conduct, politics, and 
liteialure Let us agiee to place one of these 
changes about the year 1910 

I have said that people have to acquire a good 
deal of skill in charactei -reading if they are to 
live a single year of life without disastei But 
it is the ar t of the youn g. In middle age and 
in old age the art is practised mostly for its 
uses, and friendships and other adventures and 
experiments in the art of reading character are 
seldom made But novelists differ from the rest 
of the woild because they do not cease to be 
interested in character when they have learnt 


enough about it foi piactical pui poses They go 
a step fuithci, the) feel that them is some thing 

permanently .i nteresting 111 chaiactq _jn itself 

When all the practical busmen of life has been, 
dischaiged, theie is something about people! 
which continues to seem to them of overwhelm-] 
ing importance, in spile of the fact that it has« 
no bearing whatevei upon then happiness, com- 
fort, or income The study of chaiactei becomes 
to them an absoibnig puisuiL- to impail char- 
acter an obsession And this I find it \ei\ diffi- 
cult to explain what novelists mean when thev 
talk about charactei, what the impulse is that 
urges them so powei fully eveiy now and then 
to embody then view in willing 

So, if you will allow me. instead of anal)smg 
and abstracting, I will tell vou a simple story 
which, howevei poinlle-s. has the incut of being 
liue, of a journey flora Rnhmond to Wateiloo, 
in the hope that I mav show vou what l mean 
by chaiactei m itself, that you may lealise the 
diffeient asjiects it tan wear, and the hideous 
penis that beset you directly you tiv to dcsciibe 
it in words 

One night some weeks ago, then I was late 
for the liam and jumped into the fiist carnage 
I came to As I sal down I had the sliange and 
uncomfortable feeling that I was inteiiuptmg 
a conversation between two people who were 
alieady sitting theie Not that they weie young 
oi happy Fai fiom it They wcic both elderly, 
the woman ovei sixty, the man well over forty 
They were silting opposite each otliei, and the 
man, who had been leaning ovei and talking 
emphatically 1o judge by his attitude and the 
flush on his face, sat back and became silent 
I had distuihed him, and he was annovccl The 
eldeily lady, however, whom I will call Mis 
Biown, seemed lathei lelieved She was one 
of those clean, tlueadbaie old laches whose ex- 
treme tidiness — eveiy thing buttoned, fastened, 
lied together, mended and blushed up — suggests 
more exlieme poveilv than lags and dut There 
was something pinched about hei — a look of 
suffering, of apprehension, and, m addition, she 
was extremely small. Hei feet, in theii clean 
little boots, scarcely touched the floor I felt 
that she had nobody to suppoit hei, that she 
had to make up her mind for herself; that, hav- 
ing been deserted, or left a widow, years ago, 
she had led an anxious, harned life, bringing 
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up an onl\ ‘■on. pci haps, who, as likely as not, 
was bi thi'' tunc beginning to go to the bad. 
All this shot thiough my mind as I sat down, 
being unt uni tollable, like most people, at trav- 
elling with fellow passengeis unless I have 
somehow 01 other accounted foi them Then I 
looked at the man He was no 1 elation of Mis. 
Biown's I felt sure, he was of a biggei, builier, 
less lefined tv pe He was a man of business I 
imagined, vciv likely a lespectable corn-clian- 
dlei fiom the \oith, dressed m good blue seige 
mth a pocket-knife and a silk handkei chief, and 
a stout leather bag Obviously howcvei. he 
had an unpleasant business to settle with Mrs. 
Blown; a seuet, peihaps smi=lei business, 
which thev did not intend to ch'cuss m 1115 
pie=enee 

‘-Yes the Ciofts have had veiy bad luck with 
then sen anl~.' Mr Smith (as I will call him) 
said m a consideiing wav, going back to some 
earlier topic, with a new to keeping up appear- 
ances 

“Ah poor people.” «aid Mis Biown, a tnfle 
condescendingly “My grandmothei had a maid 
who came when she was fifteen and staved till 
she was eighty" (this was said with a kind of 
hurt and aggressive pride to impress us both 
perhaps) 

“One doesn't often come across that sort of 
thing now adav s.” said Mr Smith in conciliatory 
tones 

Then they wcie silent 

"It’s odd thc\ don’t start a golf club theie — 
I should have thought one of the young fellows 
would.” said Mr Smith, for the silence obvi- 
ously made him uneasy. 

Mis Biown liaidlv look the tiouble to answei 

“What changes they’ie making 111 this pait 
of the world.” said Mi Smith, looking out of 
the window, and looking furtively at me as he 
did so 

It was plain, from Mrs Bi own’s silence, from 
the uneasy affability with which Mr Smith 
spoke, that he had some power ovei her which 
he was exeiting disagieeably It might have been 
her son's downfall, 01 some painful episode in 
her past life, 01 her daughter s. Peihaps she was 
going to London to sign some document to make 
over some pioperly Obviously against her will 
she was in Mt Smith’s hands. I was beginning 


to feel a great deal of pity foi her, when she 
said, suddenly and inconsequently, 

“Can you tell me if an oak-liee dies when 
the leaves have been eaten for two years in 
succession by catei pillai s 9 ” 

She spoke quite bnghlly, and rather pre 
ciscly, in a cultivated inquisitive voice. 

Mi. Smith was startled, but lelieved to have 
a sale topic of conveisation given him He told 
hei a gieat deal very quicklv about plagues of 
insects He told hei that he had a bi other who 
kept a fiuit faun 111 Kent lie told her what 
fiuit faimeis do eveiy veai 111 Kent, and so on. 
and so on While he talked a veiy odd thing 
happened Mrs Biown took out hei little white 
handkei chief and began to dab hei eyes She 
was crving But she went on listening quite com 
posedly to what he was saving, and he went on 
talking, a liLtlc loudei, a little angnlv. as if he 
had seen hei ciy often befoie, as if it were a 
painful habit At last it got on Ins nerves He 
stopped abiuptlv. looked out of the window 
then leant tow aids hei as he had been doing 
when I got in, and said 111 a bullv mg menacing 
way, as if he would not stand any moie non- 
sense, 

“So about that mattei we wcie discussing 
It’ll be all right 9 Geoige will be theie on Tues 
day 9 ” 

“We shan't be late,” said Mis Blown, gather- 
ing hei self togethei with supcib dignity 

Mi Smith said nothing He got up, buttoned 
his coal, leached Ins bag down, and jumped 
out of the tiain befoie it had stopped at Clap 
ham Junction He had got what lie wanted, but 
he was ashamed of himself, he was glad to get 
out of the old lady’s sight 

Mis Biown and l were left alone together 
She sat m hei coiner opposite, veiy clean, very 
small, lalhei queer, and sullcimg intensely. The 
impression she made was ovei whelming It came 
pounng out like a di aught like a smell of burn 
mg What was it composed of — that overwhelm 
ing and peculiar impression 9 Mynads of liiele 
vanl and incongruous ideas crowd into one’s 
head on such occasions; one sees the person, 
one sees Mrs Biown, m the centre of all sorts 
of different scenes I thought of her m a seaside 
house, among queer ornaments sea-urchins, 
models of ships m glass cases. Her husband’s 
medals were on the mantelpiece She popped in 
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and out of the room, perching on the edges of 
chairs, picking meals out of saucers, indulging 
in long, silent stares The ealcipillais and the 
oak-trees seemed to imply all that And then 
into this fantastic and secluded life, m luoke 
Mr. Smith I saw him blowing in, so to speak, 
on a windy day lie banged he slammed His 
dripping umbiella made a pool in the hall 
They sat closeted together. 

And then Mrs Biown fated the cheadful ieye- 
lation She took her licioic decision Eaily, be- 
fore daivn, she packed hei bag and earned it 
heiself to the station She would not let Smith 
touch it She w'as wounded in her pnde, un- 
mooied from hei anchoiage. she tame of gentle- 
folks who kept sen ants — but details could wail 
The impoitant thing was to lealisc liei chaiac- 
ter. to steep oneself in hei a tmosphere I had 
no tune to explain whv I felt it somewhat tiagie, 
heioic, yet with a da«h of the flighty, and fan- 
tastic. before the ti am slopped, and I watched 
her disappear, canying her bag, into the vast 
bla 7 ing station She looked iciy small, veiy 
tenacious, at once very fi ail and very heioic 
And I have nciei seen hei again, and I shall 
never know what became of her y* 

The stoiy ends without any point to it But 
I have not told you this aneidote to lllustiale 
eithei my own ingenuity 01 the pleasuie of 
travelling fiom Richmond to Waleiloo What I 
want you to see in it is this Heie is a character 
imposing itself upon anolhei peison Heie is 
Mis Biown making someone begin almost auto- 
matically to wnte a novel about liei I belieie 
that all lioi els begin with an old lad> in the 
cornel opposite I beheie that all noicls, that 
is to say, deal with chaiaclei, and that it is to 
expiess chaiactei — not to jiieach docliines, sing 
songs, 01 cclcbiatc the glones of the British 
Empne, that the foim of the nm el, so clumsy, 
veihose, and undiamatic. so uch, elastic, and 
alne, has been eiolied To expiess charactei, 
I haie said, but you will at once lcdeet that the 
very lvidcst interpolation can be pul upon those 
words For example, old Mrs. Brown’s chai actor 
will strike you very differently according to the 
age and country m which you happen to be 
born It w'ould be easy enough to write three 
different versions of that incident in the tram, 
an English, a French, and a Russian The Eng- 
lish writer would make the old lady into a 


“chaiactei”, he would bung out her oddities 
and mannei l-ms , hei buttons and wi inkles, liei 
nbbon® and wail® Hei pei®onalily would domi- 
nate tbe book A Fieneh wulei would mb out 
all that, he would sacidice the mdiMclual Mis 
Blown to gi\e a moie geneial new of human 
lialuie. to make a mote ab®lia(l. piopoitioned 
and haimonious whole The Russian would 
pieice thiough the flesh, would ideal the soul 
— the soul alone wandeung out into the Water- 
loo Road, asking of life some liemendous ques- 
tion whuh would sound oil and on in oui eais 
aftei the book was finished And then besides 
age and counliv theie is the wntei’s tempera- 
ment to be considered You see one-jhing m 
chaiaeter. and I anothci You say it mean's this, 
and I that And when it conies to wilting each 
makes a fuilhci selection on punriples of his 
own Thus Mis Biown can lie tieated in an 
infinite taiiety of wa\s. aecoidmg to the age, 
counliv, and tempciament of the wntei 

But now 1 must leeall what Mi. Arnold Ben- 
nett sat® lie sacs that it is only if the ehaiac- 
teis aie ical that the not el has any chance of 
sunning Olheiwisc, die it must But, I ask 
nnself. what is lcalilv 9 And who aic the judges 
of lealily 9 A chaiactei may be leal to Mr Ben- 
nett and quite unieal to me Foi instance, in 
this article he sacs that Di M atson in Sherlock 
Holmes is ieal to him to me Di Watson is a 
sack =luffed with stiaw. a dummy, a figure of 
fun And so it is with chaiactei aftei chaiaeter 
— in book aftei book Tht i e is nothing that 
people diffci about moie than the leality of 
chaiactei®, especially in < ontemporary books 
But if you take a laiaei new I think that Mr 
Bennett is peifcctly light If, that i®, you think 
of the noicls which seem to you gicat lioiels — 
War and Peate, Varuh Fair, Tnstiam Shandy, 
Madame Bovan. Pnde and Picjudice, The 
Mavoi of Castei budge, Villelte — if jou think 
of lhe®c books, you do at once think of some 
chaiactei who has seemed to you so real (I do 
not by that mean so lilehke) that Jl has the 
power to make you think not merely of it itself, 
but of all sorts of things through its eyes — of 
religion, of love, of war, of peace, of family 
life, of balls m county towns, of sunsets, moon- 
rises, the mimoitality of the soul. There is 
hardly any subject of human experience that is 
left out of War and Peace it seems to me And 
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in all these novels all these great novelists have 
brought us to see whatever they wish us to see 
through some chaiactei Otherwise, they would 
not be no\elists, but poets, historians, or pam- 
phleteei s. 

But now let us examine what Mr Bennett 
went on to say — he said that theie was no great 
novelist among the Geoigian w liters because 
they cannot cieate chaiactei s who aie real, true, 
and comincing And theie I cannot agiee Theie 
are leasons, excuses, possibilities which I think 
put a diffeient coloui upon the case It seems 
so to me at least, but I am well aware that this 
is a matlei about which 1 am likely to he pieju- 
diced, sanguine, and near-sighted I will put my 
v lew befoie you m the hope that you will make 
it impaitial, judicial, and broad-minded Why, 
then, is it so liaid foi novelists at present to 
create chaiactei s which seem leal, not only to 
Mr Bennett, but to the world at large 9 Why, 
when Octobei comes lound. do the publishers 
alwavs fail Lo supply us with a mastei piece 9 

Suiely one reason is that the men and women 
who began wilting novels m 1910 or there- 
abouts had this great difficulty to face — that 
theie was no English novelist Irving fiom whom 
they could learn their business Mr. Conrad is 
a Pole: which sets him apait. and makes him, 
howevei admit able, not -veiv helpful Mr Hardy 
has wntlen no novel since 1095 The most prom- 
inent and successful novelists m the year 1910 
weie. I suppose. Mi Wells. Mr Bennett, and Mi. 
Galsvoilhy INow it seems to me that to go to 
these men and ask them to teach you how to 
wnte a novel — how to cieate characteis that 
are ical- — is precisely' like going to a bootmaker 
and asking him to leach you how to make a 
watch Do not let me give you the impiession 
that I do not admire and enjoy their books 
They seem lo me of gieat value, and indeed of 
great necessity Theie aie seasons when it is 
more important to have bools than to have 
watches To diop metaphor, I think that after 
the creative activity of the Viclonan age it was 
quite necessary not only for literature but for 
life, that someone should write the books that 
Mr Wells, Mr Bennett, and Mr. Galsworthy 
have written Yet what odd books they arel 
Sometimes I wonder if we are right to call them 
books at all For they' leave one with so strange 
a feeling of incompleteness and dissatisfaction 


In order to complete them it seems necessary 
to do something — to join a society, or more 
desperately, to write a cheque That done, the 
lestlessness is laid, the book finished: it can he 
put upon the shelf, and need never be read 
again But with the woik of other novelists it 
is different Tnstiam Shandy oi Pude and Prej- 
udice is complete in itself; it is self-contained; 
it leaves one with no desire to do anything, 
except indeed to read the book again, and to 
undei stand it belter. The diffeience peihaps is 
that both Sterne and Jane Austen were inter- 
ested in things in themselves, in character in, 
itself, m the book m itself Therefore every 
thing was inside the book, nothing outside. But 
the Edwaidians weie never interested in charac 
ter in itself, or in the book in itself They were 
inteiesled in something outside. Their books, 
then, were incomplete as books, and required 
that the readei should finish them, actively and 
practically, for himself 

Peihaps we can make this clearei if we take 
the liberty of imagining a little paity in the 
railway carriage — Mi Wells, Mi Galsworlhv, 
Mr Bennett aie travelling to Waleiloo with 
Mrs Biown Mrs Biown, I have said, was 
pooily diessed and very small She had an 
anxious, harassed look I doubt whether she 
was what you call an educated woman Seizing 
upon all these symptoms of the unsatisfactory 
condition of oui pumaiy schools with a rajndity 
to which I can do no justice, Mi Wells would 
instantly project upon the windowpane a vision 
of a better, bieeziei, jolliei, hajipiei, more ad- 
ventuious and gallant world, wheie these musty 
railway carnages and fusty old women do not 
exist; whole miraculous baiges bung trojneal 
fruit to Camberwell by eight o'clock in the 
morning; wheie there are jiuhlic nui senes, 
fountains, and libranes, dining-iooms, diawing- 
rooms, and mainages; where every citizen is 
generous and candid, manly and magnificent, 
and rather like Mr. Wells himself But nobody 
is in the least like Mis. Biown Theie are no 
Mrs. Browns in Utopia. Indeed I do not think 
that Mr. Wells, in his passion to make her what 
she ought to be, would waste a thought upon 
her as she is. And what would Mr Galsworthy 
see 9 Can we doubt that the walls of Doulton’s 
factory would take his fancy? There are women 
in that factory who make twenty-five dozen 
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earthenware pots every day. There are mothers 
in the Mile End Road who depend upon the 
farthings which those women earn But there 
are employers m Suney who are even now 
smoking uch cigars while the nightingale sings. 
Burning with indignation, stuffed with infor- 
mation, arraigning civilisation, Mi. Galsworthy 
would only see in Mrs Blown a pot bioken on 
the wheel and thrown into the coiner. 

Mr. Bennett, alone of the Edwardians, would 
keep his eyes in the cairiage He, indeed, would 
observe every detail with immense care He 
would notice the adveitisements; the pictures 
of Swanage and Poitsmouth; the way m which 
the cushion bulged between the buttons, how 
Mrs. Brown wore a brooch which had cost three- 
and-ten-three at Whitworth’s bazaar; and had 
mended both gloies — indeed the thumb of the 
left-hand glove had been replaced And he 
would obseive, at length, how this was the non- 
stop tram from Windsor which calls at Rich- 
mond for the convenience of middleclass resi- 
dents, who can affoid to go to the theatie but 
have not reached the social rank which can 
afford motoi-cars, though it is true, theie are 
occasions (he would tell us what), when they 
hue them from a company (he w r ould tell us 
which). And so he would gradually sidle 
sedately towards Mrs. Biown and would lemark 
how she had been left a little copyhold, not 
freehold, pioperly at Datchet. which, how'ever, 
was mortgaged to Mi Bungay the solicitor — 
but why should I presume to invent Mi. Ben- 
nett 9 Does not Mr Bennett wnte novels him- 
self 9 I will open the first book that chance puts 
in my way — Hilda Lessways Let us see how 
he makes us feel that Hilda is real, true, and 
convincing, as a novelist should. She shut the 
door in a soft, conti oiled way, which showed 
the constraint of her relations with her mother 
She was fond of reading Maud; she was en- 
dowed with the power to feel intensely So far, 
so good, in his leisurely, suie-footed w'ay Mr 
Bennett is trjing in these first pages, where 
every touch is important, to show us the kind 
of girl she was. 

But then he begins to describe, not Hilda 
Lessways, but the view from her bedroom win- 
dow, the excuse being that Mr. Skellorn, the 
man who collects rents, is coming along that 
way. Mr Bennett proceeds 


“The bailiwick of Tuinhill lay behind hei : 
and all the murky distncl of the Fi\e Towns 
of which Tuinhill is the noithein outpost, la\ 
to the south At the foot of Chattel ley Wood 
the canal wound in laige cunes on its war to- 
wards the undefiled plains of Cheshne and the 
sea On the canal-side, exacllv opposite to 
Hilda’s window', was a Horn -null, that sometimes 
made neaily as much smoke as the kilns and 
the chimneys closing the prospect on eithei 
hand From the floui-mill a bucked path which 
separated a con«ideiable low of new collages 
from their appui tenant gaidens. led stiaight into 
Lessways Street, in front of Mis Lessways’ 
house By this path Mr Skelloin should have 
arnved, for he inhabited the faithest of the 
cottages ” 

One line of insight would have done moie 
than all those lines of desLiiplion, but let them 
pass as the necessary diudgen of the no\eli«t 
And now — where is Hilda 9 Alas Hilda is still 
looking out of the window Passionate and dis- 
satisfied as she was, she was a git 1 with an e-\e 
for houses She often compaied this old Mr 
Skellorn with the \illas she saw fiom hei bed- 
room window Theiefoie the ullas must be de- 
scribed Mi Bennett pioeeeds 

“The row was called Ficehold Villas - a con- 
sciously proud name in a di«tuct wlieie much 
of the land w'as copjhold and could only change 
owners subject to the payment of ‘fines.’ and 
to the feudal consent of a ‘couit’ piesidcd ovei 
by the agent of a lord of the manoi Most of 
the dwellings weic owned be then occupieis, 
who, each an absolute monaieh of the soil, 
niggled in Ins sooty gaiden of an e\ enmg amid 
the flutlei of drying shuts and towels Ficehold 
Villas sjmbolised the final tiiumph of Vic- 
tonan economics, the apotheosis of the prudent 
and induslnous ailisan It couespondcd with a 
Building Society Secictary's dieam of paradise 
And indeed it was a leiy leal achievement 
Nevertheless, Hilda’s niational contempt would 
not admit this ” 

Heaven be praised, we cry! At last wc aie 
coming to Hilda herself. But not so fast Hilda 
may have been this, that, and the other, but 
Hilda not only looked at houses, and thought of 
houses; Hilda lived m a house And what sort 
of a house did Hilda live in? Mr. Bennett pro- 
ceeds: 
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“It was one of the two middle houses of a 
detached ten ace of foui houses built by her 
grandfathei Lcs-wavs. the teapot manufactmci ; 
it was the chief of the foui, obviously the habi- 
tation of the piopncloi of the ten ace. One of 
the comei houses compnscd a giocei’s shop, 
and this house had been lobbed of its just piu- 
porlion of gaiden so that the scigneunal garden- 
plot might he Inflingly laigei than the othci 
The ten ace was not a ten ace of cottages, but 
of houses laled at fiom tv entv-six to thnly-six 
pounds a yeai" beyond the means of aitisans 
and petty msuiancc agents and lent-colleclors 
And fuilhei. it was well built, geneiously built, 
and its aichilecluie. though debased, showed 
some faint liaces of Geoigian amenitv It was 
admittedly the best iow of houses m the newl\ 
settled quailer of the town In coming to it out 
of Fieebold Villas Mi Skelloin obviously came 
to something supenoi, widei moie hheial Sud- 
denly Hilda heaid hei mothers voice . . 

But we cannot hcai hei molhei’s yoice. oi 
Hilda’s yoice; we can only hcai Mi Bennett’s 
yoice telling us facts about lents and fieeholds 
and copyholds and fines What can Mi Bennett 
he about 9 I haye foimed my oym opinion of 
what Mi Beimetl is about — he is liying to make 
us imagine foi him: he is trying to hypnotise 
us into. the belief that, because he has made a 
house, theie must he a pci soil hying theie V'lth 
all his poweis of obseryalion, yyluch aie maivel- 
lous. with all Ins sympathy and humanity which 
aie gieal, Mi Bennett has lievei once looked at 
Mis Biown in her coinei Theie she sits in the 
coiner of the carnage — that carnage which is 
trayellmg, not fiom Richmond to Waleiloo, hut 
from one age of English hlcialuie to the next, 
for Mis Biown is eternal, Mi« Bioycn is human 
natuie, Mis Bioyvn changes only on the suilace, 
it is the noyel.sls y\ho get in and out — theie she 
sits and not one of the Edwaidian yyiileis has 
so much as looked aL liei They haye looked 
yery poiverfully, seaidnngly, and sy mpalheli- 
cally out of the yyindoyy, at factones, at Utopias, 
even at the decoration and upholsleiy of the 
carriage, b ut never at her, never at. life, neve r 
jit human natuie And so they have developed 
a techmcpie of novel writing yvhuh suits their 
purpose, they have made tools and established 
conventions which do then business But those 
tools are not oui tools, and that business is not 


our business For ns those conventions are ruin, 
those tools aie death. 

You may y\ ell complain of the vagueness of 
my language V hat is a convention, a tool, you 
may ask, and what do you mean by saying that 
Mi. Bennett’s and Mi. Wells’s and Mr. Gals 
woi lliy’s conventions aie the vviong conventions 
foi the Geoigians 9 The question is difficult: I 
will attempt a short cut A convention in writ- 
ing is not much difleient fiom a convention in 
manneis Both in life and in lilei aline it is 
necessaiy to have some means of budging the 
gulf between the hosLess and hei unknown guest 
on the one hand, the vmlei and his unknown 
leader on the olhei The hostess bethinks her of 
the weathci, foi geneiations of hostesses have 
established the fact that this is a subject of 
umvei sal inleicsl in which we all believe She 
begins by saving that we aie having a wretched 
May, and, having thus got into touch with her 
unknown guest, pioceeds to matteis of greater 
inleiest So it is in lileralme The v\ liter must! 
get into toiieh with his leadei by pulling before) 
him something which he leeognises. which there-! 
foie stimulates hi« imagination and makes him 
willing to coopeiate in the fai moie difficult 
business of intimacy And it is of the highest 
unpoi lance that this common meeting-place 
should be leached easily, almost instinctively, 
m the daik. with one's eves shut Heie is Mr. 
Bennett making use of this common giound in 
the passage which I have quoted The problem 
befoie him was to make us believe in the leality 
of Hilda Lessways So he began, being an Ed- 
waidian, by dpsci jbuig act uialely and minutely 
the =oit of house Hilda lived in, and the sort 
of hou«e she saw fiom the window. House prop- 
el ty was the common giound fiom which the 
Edwai chans found it easy to pioceed to inti- 
macy Indued as it seems to us the convention 
woiked admnably, and thousands of Hilda Less- 
way s weie launched upon the woild by this 
means Foi that age and gcneiation, the con- 
vention w r as a good one 

But now, if you will allow me to pull my own 
anecdote to pieces, you will see how keenly I 
felt the lack of a convention, and how serious 
a mattei it is when the tools of one generation 
are useless for the next The incident had made 
a great impression on me But how was I to 
liansiml it to you 9 All I could do was to report 
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as accu&iely as j could wlial was said, to de- 
scube detail what was worn, to say, despair- 
ingly, th^t a n 

soils of s< cries rushed into my 
mind, lo, proceed to tumble them out pell-mell, 
and to describe this vivid, this ovei mastering 
nnpressi| n j 3 y likening il lo a di aught or a 
burning To loll i«u the tiuth, I was 
igly templed to manufaclme a thiee- 
ovel about the old lady’s son. and his 

the Atlanlie. and hei daugh- 

how she kept a imllinei's shop in Y> e®t- 
the past life of Smith himself, and Ins 
Sheffield, though su< h stones <-eein to 

jost dicaiv. melevanl. and humbugging 
affairs i t ] ie W01 ] t [ 

But if j l lac l clone that T should hav e escaped 
tailing edoit of saung what I meant 
'have got at what I meant I should lia\c 
go back and hack and back, to expen- 
fith one thing and anothei ; to 1 m this 
I; and that, lcfemng each woid lo mv 
matching il as exacth as possible, and 
Ig that somehow I had lo find a common 
between us. a comention w Inch would 
lm to )ou too odd. uni cal, and fai -fetched 
'eve m I admit that I shiiked that aidu- 
° 1 US 13 lidei taking I let lm Mis Biown slip 
^ ^ fingers I ha\c told vou nothing 
er about hoi But that is pailly the gieal 
Qians’ fault I asked them — the) aie my 
and helleis — How shall I begin to de- 


smell ol 
also strej 
volume 
adventui 


the apij 
And to 
had to 
ment ■\ 
sentenc 
vision, 
knowin 
grounc 
not sec 
to bel 


throug 

whate 

Edwai 

elders 


^scribe woman's chaiac lei 9 And they said. 


“Begin 
in Han 
wages 
cover v 
Desciit 
Stop!” f 


by sac mg that hei falhci kept a shop' 
ogate Ascertain the lent Asceilain the 
' if shop assistants in the \cai U!78 Dis- 
hat hei molhei died of Descrihe cancel 
e calico Descnbe — " But I cued, ‘ Slop 1 
'And I regiel lo sav that I ihicw that 
ugiy> ij (hat clumsy, that lncongiuous tool out of 
w /ndow, foi 1 knew that if I began desenb- 
ln 6 1 ie cancel and the calico, my Mis Blown, 
t * lat nsion to which I cling though I know no 
of impailmg it to mu, would ha\c been 
“ u * ' id and laini=hed and vanished foi ever \ 

* ! [at is what I mean by saying that the Ed- 

I me 1 ” ii an tools are the wi ong ones for us to use. 

II hei’ r jj aye i alc J an enonnous stress upon the 
* abr ’ ic of things They have given us a house in 

hope that we mav be able to deduce the 
an beings who live theiejTo give them 
due, they have made that house much 


the 

hum 

then 
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better woith living in BuL if you hold that novels 
are in the fust place about people, and only’ in 
the second about the houses they live in, that 
is the u tong way lo set about it Therefore, you 
see the Geoigian wulei bad lo begin bv throw- 
ing away the method that was in use at the 
moment He was left alone iheie facing Mrs. 
Blown without am method of comeving her 
to the leadei But that is inaceuiale A writer is 
nevei alone Theie is alwavs the public with 
him — if not on the same seal, at least in the 
compaitment next dooi Now the public is a 
stiange tiavellmg companion In England it is 
a veiv suggestible and docile ciealuie, which, 
once von gel it lo attend, will believe implicitly 
what it is told foi a ccilain number of years 
If vou sav to the public with sufficient convic- 
tion, “All women have tails, and all men 
humps.” it will actually leant lo see women 
with tails and men with hump®, and will think 
it veiv i evolutionary and piohablv impioper if 
you sav. “Nonsense Monkevs have tails and 
camels humps But men and women have hi am*, 
and then have hcait® thov think and thev 
feel.” — that will seem lo it a hail joke, and 
an impiojiei one into the baipain A, 

But to leluin Heic is tin Bnlish public sit- 
ting bv the wulei's s K ]e auc l saving m Us vast 
and unanimous wav. “Old women JnueJflouses 
They have falheis They hspft: me onrt§| They 
have sci v anl« They have hot water bottles That 
is how we know that they me old women Mi 
Wells and Mi Bennett and Mi Galswoithv 
have alwavs taught us that this is the way to 
lccoanise them Bui now with your Mis Blown 
— how aie we to believe in her? We do not 
even know whether hei villa was called Albeit 
oi Bahnoial; what she patcl foi hei gloves, oi 
whclhei hei molhei died of cancel oi of con- 
sumption How can she he alive 9 No, she is a 
meie figment of yom imagination ” 

And old women of ionise ought to be made 
of ficehold villas and copyhold estates, not of 
imagination. 

The Geoigian novelist, theicfoie, was in an 
awkaid piedicamenl Theie was Mis Biown pi o- 
testmg that she was diffeient, quite diileicnt. 
fiom what people made out, and luting the 
novelisl to her rescue by the most fa®c mating 
if fleeting glimpse of hti chaims; ihetc were 
the Edwa dBl ns handing out tools appropriate 
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to house building and house bieakmg, and theie 
was the Bnlish public asseveiating that they 
must sec the hot w atei bottle first Meanwhile 
the train was rushing to that station where we 
must all get out. 

Such, I think, was the piedicaiiienl in which 
the young Georgians found themselves about the 
year 1910 Many of them — I am thinking of Mr 
Forster and Mr Lawience m pailiculai — spoilt 
their early w'oik because, instead of tin owing 
away those tools, the\ tued to use them They 
tried to compi omise The) li led to combine their 
own dnect sense of the oddity and significance 
of some chaiacter with Mi Galswoi lh\ s knowl- 
edge of the Factory Acts, and Mr Bennett’s 
knowledge of the Fi\ e Towns Thee tued it, 
but they had too keen, too oveipowenng a sense 
of Mrs Brown and hei petulianlies to go on 
trying it much longer. Something had to be 
done. At wTiatevei cost of life, limb, and dam- 
age to valuable property Mis Biown must be 
rescued, expressed, and set in her high rela- 
tions to the woild befoie the tram stopped and 
she disappeaied foi e\ei And so the smashing 
and the clashing began Thus it is that we heai 
all rouJtus* it poems and Hotels and biogra- 
phies,^??!!" Tit’ ne f w spapei ai tides and essays, 
the stnfod of breaking and falling, clashing and 
destrufcion. It lAjfhc pret ailing sound of the 
Georgflk a melancholy one if you 

think wh|f melodious dais theie hate been in 
the past, if you think of Shakespeaie and Mil- 
ton and Keats or e\en of Jane Austen and 
Thackeiay and Dickens; if jou think of the 
language, and the heights to which it can soai 
when free, and see the same eagle captive, 
bald, and croaking 

In view of these facts — with these sounds In 
my ears and these fancies in m) bram — I am 
not going to denv that Mi Bennett has some 
reason when he complains that our Georgian 
writers are unable to make us believe that our 
characters are real. I am forced to agree that 
they do not poui out three immortal master- 
pieces with Victorian regularity e\ery autumn 
But instead of being gloomy, I am sanguine 
For this state of things is, I think, inevitable 
whenever from hoar old age or callow youth 
the convention ceases to be a means of com- 
munication between writei and rader, and be- 
comes instead an obstacle and ^u^Hhediment 


At the present moment w'e are suff ■ 
from deca), but from having no cods 
neis which writers and leaders accept* 
ude to the moie exciting intercourse 
ship The literaiy convention of the ' 
diLificidl — you have to talk about lb • 
and nothing but the weather throu 
entire visit — that, natuially, the 1 
tempted to outrage, and the stiong 
destroy the \eiy foundations and rub > 
aiy societ) Signs of this aie ever)wl 
ent Gi ammai is violaLed; syntax dis 
as a boy staying with an aunt for t’ 
rolls in the geranium bed out of si 
ation as the solemnities of the sabba. 1 
The more adult w liters do not, of c 
dulge m such wanton exhibitions r 
Theii sincerity is despeiale, and the r 
tremendous; it is only that they do r 
W’hich to u«e, a folk or then fingers 
you lead Mi Jo\ce and Mi Eliot you 
stiuck by the indecency of the one, 
obscurity of the other Mi Joyce's ind 
lllysses seems to me the conscious ai 
lated indecencv of a desperate man wi 
that m Older to breathe he must break t 
dows At moments, when the window is 
he is magnificent But what a waste of ■ 
And, aftei all, how dull indecency' is, 
is not the overflowing of a supeiabundan 
or savagerv, but the determined and pul 
ited act of a man who needs fiesh 
with the obscurity of Mi Eliot I thi k/ 
Eliot has wntten some of the lovely 
lines in modern poetiv But how intol 
is of the old usages and politenesses o 
— respect for the weak, considei ation > 
dull! As I sun myself upon the i '*■<’ 
racishing beauty of one of his lines •*" 
that I must make a dizzy and danjb > V 
to the next, and so on from line tc t i 1 
ail acrobat flying precariously fiom h t 1 
I ciy out, I confess, for the old decac nt ! 
envy the indolence of my ancestors! ii' ho 
stead of spinning madly through midrtf" dr 
quietly in the shade with a book , gaii 
Mr. Strachey’s books, Eminent Victondns 
Queen V ictoi ia, the effoit and strain of w 1 
against the gram and cuirenl of the tunes 
lble loo It is much less visible, of cour* 
not only is he dealing with facts, whic 
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f i’umbling and fantastic, the restless 
1 an effort to find an established 
£h:'fth the solidity, assurance, and justi- 
to oh traditions may bring The Amen- 
to t*>r establishment had often seemed a 
Jessie i wish, with all the upheaxal 
11 of aericans continued to make the ex- 
!j||o s tro inials of Innocents Abroad, but the 
‘volume n. unbroken, and found an intei prefer 
adventur Barnes. His talk of “dispossessed 
ter, and 'dwandering hens” was not without 
minster, inonnotation As a young man, con- 
house at vfape, he had wondered how he -was 
me the r »<w his “own ” “The nostalgic poison 
affairs ii 'iftilled for him,” he declared, speak- 
But B "self. James became indeed, as Van 
the apj nkSs has said, “an immortal symbol” 
And to enough m this connection, he was 
had to .more an Amencan artist i\’ho worked 
ment x cive sequence 

sentenc Tames has been pictured as a lioublcd 
vision, without a countiy; and the charge 
knowin Aurned to a militant chaige against 
grounc civilization Yet this theory can hardly 
not set foi the long engagement of a majoi 
to bel Jch talent usually has only one great 
ous u the choice of that subject will be m- 
throug • resting upon innumerable elements 
whate .ge and of intimate experience The con- 
Edwai i of the European relationship had 
elders ling in America Given favoring obsei- 
scribe t’ -a considerable artist was bound to 
“Begin , 'mational scene and to find its rich- 
in Har. - 

wages < 'h a major talent will need the impetus 
cover v ay come from other imaginative ap- 
Describ As foimal literary expression of the 
Stop!” "a-raned nothing arises to account for 
ugly, t .nr-- d intention of James He had none 
the w' . fitly inferior forerunneis in his own 
ing t i which the great writer is often hei- 
that >H vrote as fiom a flesh impulse, -jet 
way -y his achievement had been opened 
dul <po 'ai vanguard with whose efloils he 
1 am 'Miiact. As a small boy he frequented 
warm’s, ’ - ere the Yankee farces were often 
iThe'med, where the whole American legend 
fabrtacily sketched, with the backwoodsman 
the <t minstrel as occasional figures, and with 
humisma well to the fore Our Amencan 
then i 'achieved its first great success when 


James was a lad of fifteen; the play created 
an immense volume of talk, and was continued 
for many yeais During James's box hood the 
stieels of New Yoik xxere ahxe with the color 
of the California adventuie. with its outlining 
of the composite Amencan character 

Sonicnheie Janies has spoken of the novelist’s 
aptitude foi judging the x\hole piece by a small 
bit of pattern Such hints as those abroad in 
New York during the ’50’s could go far xvith a 
sensitive young mind like his; and others ex- 
isted to complement them, in the London maga- 
zines read befoie the file in the Nexv Yoik 
house, m the visits of Thackeiay there, in the 
glimpses of the gieat foicign woild afforded by 
the constant voyaging of the family to Europe 
James never lost the sen=e of romance xvith 
xxhich his youthful appiehensions of Europe 
xxere tinged. He xs as to xvute of the Eurojiean 
scene xvith xvaimlh and luster and enchantment; 
exen his dull jiassages have then innei gloxv 
But he began on humble, even pnmitixe ground 
m his consideiation of the Amencan chaiactei 
as this appeared xvithin the Euiopean scene, 
and he kejit thioughout his life conxictions 
which he must haxe draivn fi om/tlietTjfcd of a 
common nalix'e exjienence ‘ 

/\f ■ x 2 (|v ji 

Jain^s xvas bent upon a purjm?e J had 
absorbed many Amciicdii fabulists, that of draxv- 
mg the laige. the geneiic. Amencan chaiacter. 
Delibei atelx-, it seems, he abandoned the por- 
trayal of local figuics, though for this he had 
a smgulai genius in legions familial to him 
he caught the local speech, the manner, the 
mex liable effect of background Bailing the 
chaiacleis m The Europeans and The Bostonians 
and a scattering few elsewheie. his Americans 
are nomadic and rootless; exen when tliey r are 
seen on Anicncan soil they belong to no special 
locality . they' aic the composite type, the bioad 
lineaments me unmistakable lie xviote of an 
Amcrii an “confidence that bi oke doxvn . . a 
freedom that pulled uji noxxheie ... an idyllic 
ease that xvas somchoiv too oideied for a pmni- 
tive social consciousness and too innocent for a 
developed ” In draxvmg Rodei ick Hudson, xvith 
his “instinctive quickness of observation and his 
free appjdjtoRon of xvhalevci might serve his 


appj^Jigpor 
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pui pose,"’ James seemed to have in nund some- 
thing more than a chaiactei: his ) oung sculptor 
becomes a national tv pe ‘"His appetite for nov- 
elty w as insatiable, and for evei) thing cliaiac- 
tenstically foreign, as it presented itself, he had 
an extravagant greeting; but in half an houi 
the novelty had faded, he had guessed the seciet, 
he had plucked out the heait of the mvstery, 
and was clanionng foi a keener sensation . . . 
The boy was living too fast . . . and giving 
alarming pledges of ennui in his later 
jeais . 

Janies was candid, as the eaily fabulists had 
been candid He wiole of Americans who treated 
Euiope “collectively, as a vast painted and 
gilded holiday toy, seivmg its purpose on the 
?pot, but to be relinquished, sacuficed. bioken 
and cast away, at the dawn of any othei con- 
venience.” Using the familial symbolism of the 
comic name, he pictuied the conqueung Mrs 
Headwav, who by a gioss eneigv and with lm- 
penctiable sui faces achieved an external Euio- 
pean triumph 

He pictuied Mi Leavenwoith. “a tall, ex- 
pansive, bland gentleman, with a caiefully 
blushed wlnskei and a spacious, fan, well- 
favored face, which seemed somehow to have 
more room in it than w as occupied by a smile 
of superior benevolence, so that (with lus 
smooth white foiehead) it boie a lesemblance 
to a 'targe pailoi with a veiy florid carpet but 
no pictuies on the walls’" Mi Leavenworth was 
m fact the pretentious consummation of a domi- 
nating Amencan idea “\'ou may be suie that 
I have emplovcd a native aichilect foi the large 
lesidential stiucture that I am erecting on the 
banks of the Ohio." he said to Roderick Hud- 
son. “In a tasteful home, sui rounded by the 
memoiials of my wandeungs, I hope to recovei 
my moial tone I ordeied in Pans the complete 
appurtenances of a dmmg-ioom Do you think 
you could do something for my library 9 It is 
to be filled with well-selected authois, and I 
think a pure white image in this stjle” — he 
pointed to one of Roderick’s statues — “standing 
out against the morocco and gilt, would have a 
noble effect The subject I have already fixed 
upon I desire an allegorical representation of 
Culture Do j ou think now,” Mr Leavenworth 
inquired, “jou could rise to the conception?” 

These questing Americans-?*! amps showed 


some of them full of an eager pathos, Othei s 
as mdiffeient and lost, moving about the world 
for lack of anothei occupation He made an 
inclusion that went far bejond the efforts of 
any American befoie his time, except that of 
^Hawthorne in The Scat lei Letter. He drew 
American women at full length With the ex- 
ception of Chnstophei Newman and Roderick 
Hudson and a few others the most significant 
of James’s chaiacters aie women it is they who 
engage in disastious encounteis abroad, they 
who embody diverse and conliadictory Ameri- 
can elements Isabel Archer, Milly Theale, Mary 
Gailand — their number could be extended: their 
close and delicate portraituie seemed James’s 
gieatest preoccupation. Some of his lesser femi- 
nine figures reveal hardy Amciican habits; it 
is they who most often indulge in the mono- 
logue “I don't apologize, Loid Lambeth,” said 
Mis Westgate, “some Amei icans are always 
apologi/mg, you must have noticed that We’ve 
the reputation of always boasting and ‘blowing’ 
and waving the American flag, but I must say 
that what stnkes me is that we’ie perpetually 
making excuses and tiring to smooth things 
over The American flag has quite gone out of 
fashion; it’s veiy carefullv folded up, like a 
tablecloth the worse foi weai Why should we 
apologize 9 The English nevei apologize— do 
tlie) 9 No, I must say I nev ei apologize. You 
must take us as we come — with all our imper- 
fections on our heads Of course we haven’t 
your country life and your old ruins and your 
great estates and all that . . .” On she went at 
immense length, this pretty lady, then and later, 
“with a mild merciless monotony, a paucity of 
intonation, an impaitial flatness that suggested 
a flowery mead sciupulously ‘done ovei’ by a 
steam roller that had reduced its texture to 
that of a drawing-room caipet.” 

* The true heroines of James usually possess a 
bias of temperament which had appeared more 
than once in the fable of the contrast and 
casually elsewhere: Poe had stressed it. “Mo- 
relia’s erudition was profound ” “I have spoken 
of the learning of Ligeia: it was immense — such 
as I have never known in women.” The shadow 
is not deep in James’s novels, but it exists. Mrs. 
Westgate’s sister was little Bessie Alden, a great 
reader, who united native inquisitiveness with a 1 
sturdy integrity There was Mary Garland, a 
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piim and pretty bluestocking. The young women 
in The Euiopeans — the tiue Americans — appear 
against a background of high thinking, and 
those in The Bostonians fpim a galaxy absoibed 
m esoteiic knowledge ^When these women are 
not directly absoibed in books they are likely 
to fulfill the general iiilenlioii by a definite 
leaning toward the ails Isabel Aicher walked 
blindly to her fate because of hei belief in the 
fine accumulations of time Occasionally James 
pictured the child of natuie — fully feminine at 
last — as in Daisy Miller or Pandora Day, thus 
following another tiadilion, but in the main 
the women with whom he was most deeply en- 
gaged took the aloof, the conscious, the slightly 
studious part. 

Portrait after poi trait becomes deal in the 
great range of his novels and short stories. An 
entire gallery of chaiacteis is created to which 
Amei leans may xv ell turn foi knowledge and 
social experience and enlargement, or even for 
a sense of lenewal They aie more than types 
they are a whole society of typical individuals 
they appear with narrow aggressions and an 
insular nobility. a caieless honesty, a large and 
delicate purpose Their ambitions are often 
blind, or have giown haid and unemng This 
society of nngiatory Americans was a piovm- 
cial society, transcending provincialism only by 
fine character Race, histoiy, even a sense of the 
future, is upon these people; they still remain 
singularly inclusive. They offer indeed a legible 
critique of the Amencan chaiactei for those who 
care to read it, and m the end they leveal more 
than one unmistakable bias which had appealed 
in earlier yeais 

The wilderness and the faim had gone: only 
their faint traces weie discernible in these nar- 
ratives. James noted in Mi Westgate a face of 
toil, a voice of leisure, he remarked a peculiar 
blankness on the faces of oldei women who may 
have belonged to a pioneer society But foi the 
most part the level has changed, these are 
people of leisure, they are distinctly urban 
The range was wide, the innovation piofound; 
the accomplishment of James, who began to 
write soon after the Civil War, seems little 
short of miraculous when set against the spare 
and simple portiaiture of earlier years Yet his 
illumination of the American character may 
have grown bright and deep because he accu- 


mulated eneigy from that poitiaituie, because 
he possessed the momentum which a tradition 
may give He was grounded m the Yankee fable: 
his basic appiehension of the American charac- 
tei was that which had been diawn there He 
was acutely sensitive to foreign criticism, as a 
long line of popular writers had been before 
him 

“It was not in the least of Ameiican bar- 
barism that she was afraid,” he wiotc of Lady 
Barberma “Hei diead was all of Ameiican civi- 
lization ” The satirical lecogmlion included the 
familial foreign charge In Pandot a’ s Box the 
German envoy was on his way “Lo explore a 
society abounding in comic aspects” — an Ameri- 
can society comic to the European. Repeatedly 
James set the wickedness or subtlety or deceit 
of Europeans against American innocence The 
contrast is cleai in the small encounters of Four 
4,Ieelings; it lies at the basis of An International 
Episode; it is diamatically posed, with all the 
implications of a wounding BiiLish scorn, in 
The Modem Warning Even such fine chaiacters 
as Kate Cioy and Meiton Dcnshci reveal an 
ancestial blackness, against which is drawn the 
touching and exquisite nobility of Milly Theale, 
an American 

In lalei yeais James denied that the innocent 
Americans m The Wings of the Done and The 
Golden Boul weie exhibited as Americans; yet 
the contrast remains. James nevei presented its 
opposite teims with imaginative foice, and the 
pattern was lepealed too often to be anything 
but the oulgiowth of a piofound conviction He 
was captivated by the vision of Ameiican inno- 
cence In The Europeans the Ameiican tliaiac- 
teis appear as the veiy peifeclion of a delicate 
and straitened punty — those indigenous Amen- 
cans who weie being conti asted with vagi ant 
others born and bled m Euiope They weie 
“charming.” these true chaiacteis, as Felix said, 
“in a sty le of their own IIow shall I desenbe 
it 9 It's pnmitive; it's patnaichal; it’s the ton 
of the golden age ” In one of his later piefaces 
James wiote with an almost hysterical emphasis 
of “the comparative state of innocence of my 
country folk.” 

Truly enough, this preoccupation may have 
been strengthened by influences outside the old 
view. The endowment of innocence for heroes 
and heroines alike had been present in the Eng- 
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lish no\els of his peiiod m a fanciful extreme, 
and it was not unnatural for the son of the 
elder Hemv James to be concerned with moral 
and etheical qualities Truly enough too, his 
poilrayals often leach fai beiond simple effects 
of contrast and compiise a lei elation of nioial 
beauty transcending national considerations al- 
together, and the pattern was often broken by 
gross conti adictions and incongruities Yet inno- 
cence as di awn bv Henry James remains looted 
m an established idea In The American he 
wiole the complete fable, with an altered ending 

3 

Even the title was a fulfillment Who ever 
heard of a significant English nor el called The 
Englishman or an excellent Fiench novel called 
Le Fianqais ? The simple and aggiessive stiess 
belonged to an imagination perennially engaged 
by the pioblem of the national type The name 
Newman had significance, faintly partaking of 
that comic srmboli-m by which a heio m one 
of the Yankee fables was called Jedidiah Home- 
bied 

At the opening of the story, as Newman 
strolled tluoiigh the Salon Carre examining 
mastei pieces, James declined that no one with 
an ere for trpes could hare failed to perceive 
that he was an Ameiican “Indeed such an ob- 
server might hare made an ironic point of the 
almost ideal completeness ruth which he filled 
out the mold of lace . He had the flat jaw 
and film, diy neck which aie fiequent in the 
American trpe . . Long, lean, and muscular, 
he suggested an intensity of unconscious icsist- 
ance His usual attitude and carnage had 

a libel al looseness, but when, undei a special 
intensity of inspiration, he stiaightened himself, 
he looked like a grenadici on parade ” Newman 
was of the familiar build, lie had the familiar 
consciousness of costume, m an ensuing scene 
he appeared m a blue satin cravat of too light 
a shade and ruth a shirt fiont obtrusively wide 
Bu.t according to James it was the eye, of a 
clear cold gray, that told the final story: “an 
eye in which the unacquainted and the expert 
were smgulaily blended” — the innocent and the 
shiervd. “I can't make you out,” said Mrs 
Tristram, “whether you are very simple or very 
deep ” 


Newman’s local origin was never given; 
though he stemmed from the Yankee, he was 
not of New' England, certainly not of Boston. 
The Pacific Coast had been the scene of his 
financial successes; and these were fixed as 
occurnng befoie 1868, that is, dunng the period 
of the gold lush He might have been in San 
Fiancisco or Virginia City with Mark Twam; 
he had habits of the time and place “He had 
sat with western humorists in circles around 
cast-lion stoves and had seen tall stones grow 
taller without toppling over, and Ins imagina- 
tion had learnt the trick of building straight 
and high.” Young Madame de Bellegarde said 
that if she had not known who Newman was 
she could have taken him for a duke — an Ameri- 
can duke, the Duke of California “The way 
you cover giound 1 ” said Valentin de Bellegarde. 
Howevei, being as you are a giant, you move 
naturally in seven league boots . . You’re a 
man of the wmrld to a livelier tune than ours.” 

Fabulous stones were told about Newman. 
At the gieat ball given by the Bellegardes he 
was piesented to the Duchess, whose nodding 
tiara and triple chins and vast expanse of bosom 
troubled him, and who looked at him “with 
eyes that Iwunkled like a pair of polished pin- 
heads in a cushion ” “With her little circle of 
admirers this lemarkable woman reminded him 
of a Fat Lady at a fan.” “I’ve heard all sorts 
of exlraordinaiy things about you,” she said, 
fixing her small unw'inkmg gaze upon him. 
“Vo)ons. are they true? . . Oh, you’ve had 
your legende You\e had a caieer of the most 
chequered, the most bizarre What’s that about 
youi hanng founded a city some ten years ago 
in the gieat West, a city which contains today 
half a million inhabitants? Isn’t it half a mil- 
lion, messieurs? You’re exclusive proprietor of 
the wonderful place and are consequently fabu- 
lously uch, and you’d be richei still if you 
didn’t grant lands and houses free of rent to 
all newcomers who'll pledge themselves never 
to smoke cigais At this game, m three years, 
we’re told, you’re going to become Piesident of 
all the Americas.” 

“He liked doing things that involved his pay- 
ing for people,” said James; “the vulgar truth 
is he enjoyed ‘treating’ them. ... Just as it 
was a gratification to him to be nobly dressed, 
j’ust so it was a private satisfaction (for he 
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kept the full flavor of it quite delicately to him- 
self) to see people occupied and amused at his 
pecuniary expense and by his profuse inter- 
position. To set a large body of them in motion 
and transpoil them to a distance, to have special 
conveyances, to charter railway-carriages and 
steamboats, haimonized with his relish for bold 
processes and made hospitality the potent thing 
it should ideally be ” 

Newman preserved a negligent an in such 
enterprises just as he casually gave an order 
for copies of half a dozen mastei pieces to 
Mademoiselle Nuenne m order to proude 
money for her dot But he clearly saw the 
direction of Mademoiselle Noenue’s purpose 
when she announced to him that hei paintings 
were daubs m the hope that her candoi might 
bring her a more consideiable piofit He passed 
over her declaration with his customaiy blank- 
ness, dropping into some hidden cavern of his 
mind the revelation that his taste had been at 
fault “You’ve got something it woines me to 
have missed,” said Valentin “It’s not money, 
it’s not even biains, though evidently youis 
have been excellent for your purpose It’s not 
your superfluous stature, though I should have 
rather liked to be a couple of inches taller 
It’s a sort of air you ha\e of being imper- 
turbably, being irremovably and mdestiuctibly 
(that’s the thing) at home m the world. When 
I was a boy my father assured me it was by 
just such an air that people recognized a Belle- 
gaide He called my attention to it He didn’t 
advise me to cultivate it; he said that as He 
grew up it always came of itself . . But you 
who, as I understand it, have made and sold 
articles of vulgar household use — you strike me 
— in a fashion of youi own, as a man who 
stands about at his ease and looks straight over 
ever so many high walls. I seem to sec you 
move ever) where like a big stockholdei on his 
favonle lailroad You make me feel awfully my 
want of shaies And )et the woild used to be 
supposed to be ouis What is it I miss 9 "’ 

Newman’s reply was resounding, and might 
have been taken out of many an American ora- 
tion of the past. “It’s the proud consciousness 
of honest toil, of having produced something 
yourself that somebody has been willing to pay 
for — since that’s the definite measure. Since you 
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speak of my washtubs — which were lovely — 
isn’t it just they and their loveliness that make 
up my good conscience 9 ” 

“Oh, no; I \e seen men who had gone be)ond 
washtubs, who had made mountains of soap — 
strong-smelling )ellow soap, in gicat bais; and 
thev’i e left me pei fectly cold ” 

“Then it’s just the legular tieat of being an 
American citizen,” said Newman “That sets a 
man right up ” 

The lone, as one knows Newman, was jocose 
with an admixlme of senous comiction II was 
the comic belligerent tone that had spread 
through the asseilive nationalism of the Yankee 
fables, and James seemed to enjov the mixed 
quality He glossed o\ci nollnna. willing with 
gusto of Newman’s eailv jneocr upation with 
money, which had also been dominant m Yan- 
kee swapping and bargaining lie admitted that 
his heio consideicd “what lie had been placed 
m the woild for w'as snnph to gouge a 
fortune, the biggei the bottei out of its haul 
matenal This idea completed filled Ins hon/on 
and contented his imagination Upon the uses 
of monet, upon what one might do with a life 
into which one had succeeded in injecting the 
golden stieam, he had up to the cie of Ins foi- 
tielh yeai leiy seanth lcflcilcd ” 

“I cared foi mono) -making, but I ha\e liecer 
cared so ver) teinbl) about monc\,” Newman 
told Madame de Cintie with expansive confi- 
dence, launching into self-i delation As he sal 
m hei diawing-ioom he sliclc lied his legs. Ins 
questions had a simple ease ’Don't )Ou find it 
lathei lifeless heio,"’ he inquned, “so fai from 
the stiecl?’’ ‘Youi house is tremendously old 
then 9 "' he asked a little later When Valentin 
had found the date. 1627, ocer the mantelpiece 
Newman announced loundh, “Your house is of 
a very fine stile of aiclutectuie ’’ “Aie you in- 
terested m questions of aiclutectuie 9 ” asked 
Valentin ‘ V eil, I look the ti ouble this sum- 
mer to examine — as well as I can calculate — 
some foui hunched and seienly churches Do 
you call that interested 9 ” “Peihaps you’re in- 
terested m religion,” answ 7 eied his host Newman 
considered for a moment “Not actively ” He 
spoke as though it were a railioad or a mine, 
and he seemed quickly to feel the apparent lack 
of nicety. To correct this he turned to Madame 
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de Cintre and asked whether she was a Roman 
Catholic 

Satne imaded the portrait — a deep satire — 
but Janies loved Newman. Toward the end of 
his life he spoke of Ins young “infatuaLion” 
with his sub|cet, and though by this he particu- 
laily meant an aitislic absoiption, his personal 
devotion was likewise plain He rev ealed his 
hero as a man whom Madame de Cintre could 
love — that cieatuie ‘“tall, slim, imposing, gentle, 
half grande dame and half an angel, a im\tuie 
of ‘type’ and simplicity, of the eagle and the 
dole” It was Newman’s goodness which drew 
her, but this alone would not haie sufficed for 
the daughtei of an old race if goodness had 
not been joined with an essential dignity. 

But while Madame de Cm tie and Valentin 
percened the genuine statuie of Newman otheis 
of Ins family remenibeied then piejudices. 
When Madame de Bellegarde first received New- 
man, knowing Ins wish to mairy her daughter, 
she sat small and immoiable “You’re an Amer- 
ican,” she said piesently “I’ve seen several 
Americans” “Theie aie seveial m Paris,” said 
Newman gaily “Oh, really 9 It was in England 
I saw these, or somewheie else; not in Paris 
I think it must ha\e been in the Pyrenees many 
vears ago I’m told jour ladies aie veiy pretty 
One of these ladies was veiy pretty — with such 
a wonderful complexion She piesented me with 
a note of introduction fioni some one — I forget 
whom — and she sent with it a note of her own 
I kept her lcttei a long time afterwards, it was 
so strangely cxpiessed I used to know some of 
the phiases by heart But I‘\e forgotten them 
now — it’s so man) yeais ago. Since then I’ve 
seen no moie Americans I think my daughter- 
in-law has, she’s a gieal gadabout; she sees 
every one ” 

Even the gentle Madame de Cmtie furthered 
the critical note, peihaps fiom a mild notion 
that Newman would be amused “I’ve been tell- 
ing Madame de la Rochefidele that you’re an 
American,” she said as he came up to her in 
her salon “It interests her greatly. Her favorite 
uncle went o\ei with the French troops to help 
you in your battles in the last century, and she 
has always, m consequence, wanted greatly to 
see one of your people. But she has never suc- 
ceeded until tonight. You’re the first — to her 


knowledge — that she has ever looked upon.” 
Madame de la Rochefidele lifted an antique eye- 
glass, looked at Newman from head to foot, and 
at last said something to which he listened with 
deference but could not undei stand, for Madame 
de la Rochefidele had an aged and cadaverous 
face with a falling of the lower jaw that im- 
pede her utterance Madame de Cintre offered 
an inteipietation “Madame de la Rochefidele 
says she’s convinced that she must have seen 
Americans without knowing it” Newman con- 
sidered that she might have seen many things 
without knowing it; and the Fiench visitor, 
again speaking in an inaiticulate guttural, said 
that she wished she had known it. This inter 
change was followed by the polite approach of 
a veiy elderly gentleman who declared that al 
most the first peison he had looked upon after 
coming into the world was an American, no 
less than the celebrated Doctor Fianklin. But 
he too, in the circumstances, could haidly have 
known it. 

The animus of James, who has so often been 
pictured as a happy expatriate, mounted as 
such episodes recuired At the great leception 
given by the Bellegardes for Newman after the 
announcement of his engagement to Madame de 
Cintre, he was intioduced to their fi lends by 
her elder brother “If the Marquis was going 
about as a bear-leader,” wiote James stormily, 
“the general impression was that the bear was 
a very fair imitation of humanity.” James even 
made a comment on worldly society which might 
have derived from one of the eaily wise, wan- 
deung Yankees, its like had been heard in 
Fashion “Every one gave Newman extreme at 
tention. eveiy one lighted up for him regardless, 
as he would have said, of expense every one 
looked al him with that fraudulent intensity of 
good society which puts out its bountiful hand 
but keeps the fingers closed ovei the coin.” 
Nearly fifty yeais later James could betray an 
enduring bitterness “Great and gilded was the 
whole trap set, in fine, for his wary freshness 
and into which it would blunder upon its fate.” 

When the catastrophe came, when the Belle- 
gardes broke their word and Claire was com 
manded to withdraw from her engagement, New- 
man was rejected and publicly humiliated be- 
cause he was American: they found themselves 



unable to tolerate that circumstance in relation 
to their family. He was rejected on the score of 
manners — the old and vexing score He should 
have known that to ask the old Marquise to 
parade through her own rooms on his arm the 
evening of the ball would be almost an affront. 
When the journey was accomplished and she 
said, “This is enough, sir,” he might have seen 
the gulf widening before his eyes. His commer- 
cial connections weie held against him, and 
James pointed the liony of the objection The 
Bellegardes were shown as sordidly commer- 
cial, in shiewdness they far outdistanced New- 
man He was beaten indeed because he was in- 
cajiable of suspecting the treachery accumulat- 
ing against him At the end Newman was unable 
to maintain his purpose of reienge against the 
Bellegardes; he destrojed the scrap of evidence 
w'hich would have proved their earlier inhuman 
crime. His act is not overstiessed, a deep-lying 
harshness gave stringency to Newman’s gener- 
ous impulses But the conti ast is firmly kept. 

With all the pieordamed emphasis these char- 
acters are rounded and complete The integrity 
of Valentin was placed against the unscrupu- 
lous coldness of his older brother. Claire, with 
her lo\ely purity, lights the black picture cre- 
ated by the Marquise If the balance seems to 
be tipped down by the inclusion of Made- 
moiselle Nioche and her deplorable father, there 
is alwajs Mis Bread As a great artist James 
had moved immeasurably beyond the simple 
limits of the original fable A genuine tragedy 
was created whose elements were tangled deep 
in inalienable differences. At the last Newman 
W 7 as unable to undei stand either the character 
or the decision of the woman he so deeply loved 
Circling acioss the sea and the American conti- 
nent, he returned again to Paris by an irresist- 
ible compulsion, and at twilight one evening, 
a gray time, w’alked to the coment of the Car- 
melite order in the Rue d'Enfer and gazed at 
the high blank wall which sui rounded it With- 
in, his beloved was forever enclosed, engaged in 
rites which he could never understand, with- 
drawn for reasons which he could not fathom. 
He could never pass beyond that wall, in body 
or in spirit. The image was final, and became a 
dramatic metaphor: m the spelling of the old 
fable the outcome had changed from triumph 
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to defeat. Defeat had become at last an essen- 
tial part of the national portraiture. 

4 

Almost invariably the opening moods and 
even the later sequences of James’s novels weie 
those of comedy. He instinctively chose the open 
sunny level, the light handling of his eailj 
Confidence, uncomplicated b) the international 
situation, show's what he could do in maintain- 
ing this when his materials permitted He ran 
indeed tluough a w'ide gamut of humor, from 
that of the happy and easy view and a delicate 
satire to a broad cancatuie and irony Social 
comedy appeared in Hemy Janies. Foi the fiist 
time an American writer diew a society and 
infused his drawing, -with an acute sense of 
human dispantiesl^fet the aggicgalion of his 
novels does not spell comedy, but a kind of 
tiagedie Ameticame, which was in laige jiait a 
tiagedy of manners “I have the instincts — ha\e 
them deepl) — if I haven't the fonns of a high 
old civilization,” Newman told Clane de Cintie. 
but the instincts, if he jiossessed them, weie not 
enough Daisy Millet, bunging down a stoim 
of angry reproof upon James's head, was a clas- 
sic instance which he multiplied with variations 
of subtlety and range 

Defeat for the American ad\entuiei was new, 
at least in wide lianscuption Triumph had 
hitheito been the appointed destiny in Amen- 
can portraiture, except foi vagabonds and com- 
mon adventureis Yet with all the tragic impli- 
cations the ultimate ending of these latter-day 
fables was not that of tiagedy. In the midst of 
his final encounters with the forces of the oppo- 
sition Newman gatheied his eneigics, Ins spmts 
rose When he confronted the Maiquis de Belle- 
gaide he “had a singular sensation; he felt his 
sense of wrong almost bum into gaiel) ” He 
could laugh dui mg the momentous inleiview 
with Mis Biead, at one moment m then jilol- 
ting his face “lighted with the candor of child- 
hood.” The mood was unreasoning, beyond lea- 
son: it was a typical mood, that of resilience 
under opposition or criticism. Finally, after all 
the conflict, after his searching and baffled ef- 
fort to understand inscrutable forces, this mood 
was resolved into something subtlei and moie 
enduring than resilience. When Newman stood 
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before the wall that forevei enclosed Claire de 
Cintre “the bairen stillness of the place repre- 
sented somehow his own release fiom ineffectual 
desne” Touching the nadn of despair and dis- 
illusionment, he it as “disbui dened” — fiee at 
last from tho«p daik peisonalities by whom he 
had been cruelly wronged He leached a moment 
of piofound lecogmtion, not peihaps of the 
mnei characlei of the forces that woiked against 
him — these he could never undei stand — but of 
his own final plight He achieved that laden 
balance of mind and feeling fiom which an 
enduung philosophical comedy mav spnng As 
one sees Newman beyond the end of the book 
he has become a fai gravel chaiaclei, but for 
him something of humor might play quietly 
once more 

^/Agam and again James pictured this low- 
ke\ed humor of defeat For Isabel Aicher more 
than one wav of escape lay open, fionting these 
possibilities, she made the choice which meant 
1 enunciation, and the outcome is not tragic, for 
all the wienrh which it produces at the end, 
since James has revealed that fiee poise and 
nobility of her chatactei which made 1 enuncia- 
tion ineiilable and acceptance of hei lot toll- 
able Even The IT nigs of the Dove cannot be 
called tragedy Milly Theale learned the worst 
theie was to know of tho=e to w liom she was 
attached, then betrayal, then base purpose, yet 
with knowledge she still could keep a magnani- 
mous lo\e James lepeated this stiess again m 
the lecogmtion which finally lay between Kate 
Cioy and Meiton Densher Each had plumbed 
a deep and e\en dangeious knowledge of the 
other; jet an indissoluble acceptance lemained 
between them, and their final alliance had a 
touch of the secure upward swing which belongs 
to comedy 

In corned) reconcilement with life comes at 
the point when to the tragic sense only an 
inalienable diffeience 01 dissension with life 
appears Recognition is essential for the play 
of a profound comedy, banners must be down; 
perhaps defeat must lie at its base Yet the out- 
come in these novels was in a sense the tradi- 
tional outcome, for triumph was compused in 
it; but the sphere had altered from outer cir- 
cumstances to the realm of the mind and spirit; 
and triumph was no longer blind and heedless, 


but achieved by difficult and even desperate 
effort 

In this outcome James tianscended the nation 
alistic altogether — that obsession which had had 
so long a history. Yet m the aggicgate of his 
novels he lepeated a significant poiLion of the 
old fable He showed that the Amencan was in 
truth what the belligerent Yankee had always 
declared him to be. a wholly alien, disparate, 
even a nciv character In the end the primary 
concern of James was with that chaiacter; and 
he kept a familial touch of the fabulous in his 
nanatives. “I had been plotting aich-iomance 
without knowing it.” he said of The Amencan; 
and by romance be meant what Hawthorne had 
meant, life with a touch of the maivelous, an 
infusion which can be appiehended only im- 
perfectly by the sense of fact Romance ap 
peaied in the generality and scale which James 
gaie to his chaiacters and to his situations 
Such titles as The Wings of the Dove and The 
Golden Bonl suggest a poetized conception com- 
pleting the lomantic chaiaclei of the themes; 
and his handling is kept fiee fiom complicated 
ciicumslance Poetiy indeed oieispiead much 
of James’s wilting Like that of the popular 
fabulists, it was packed with metaphor “The 
morning was like a clap of hands ” “She ear- 
ned hci tluee and thiity yeais as a light-wristed 
Hebe might hai e cai ried a brimming w ine-cup.” 
His figuies could also be liomcal, the romantic 
feeling is constantly enclosed by a close draw 
ing Recognition is fundamental in all of 
James's poiliaituie; yet a basic poetiy of out- 
line and expression remains clear, most of all 
in his later noicls Few wnleis have had so 
deep a sense of the poetiy of character, and 
his poetical penetiation was the larer achieve- 
ment because Ins approaches were not those of 
the pnmaiy emotions 

In conunentai) James once spoke of one of 
the women whom he had diawn as “unaw'are of 
life” Elsewhere he w’ondeied “what it might 
distmguishably be in their oivn flourishing 
Order that could keep them, the passionless pil- 
grims, so unaware?” “Passionless” surely was 
not meant to include his major characters; yet 
even they could not be called passionate m the 
sense that the characters in Wuthering Heights 
are passionate; it is significant of his obsessions 
that elsewheie James could give the attribute 



“passionate” to a pilgrim in quest of the past. 
For the most pait emotion in these Americans 
m his wide gallery is frustrated, buried, or lost. 
Instead, 1 enunciation, tenderness, pity, are likely 
to be dominant among them The finest of these 
feelings do not belong to the primal y pmotions, 
they are resliained or delicate or withdiawn 
These characters indeed are of an established 
native mold, this diminution had prevailed else- 
where In a fashion James himself levealed the 
same qualities, a profound tenderness suffuses 
the greatest of his writing, but not the compul- 
sion of a deep and natuial, simple emotion. He 
gains power by integrity, by a close intensity of 
view, often by intensity of the mind His por- 
trayals gam every possible concentration from 
the high ait by which they are revealed “Dram- 
atize! dramatize'” he said again and again; 
and the diamatic quality belonged to his writ- 
ings at eveiy point, in the leady immediacy of 
the talk, m the swift juxtapositions, m swift and 
daring ellipses, particulaily m Ins later novels. 
At one point he consideied that the drama was 
his true form “I feel at last as if I had found 
my real foim, which I am capable of carrying 
far, and for which the pale little ait of fiction, 
as I have practiced it, has been, foi me, but a 
limited and lestucted substitute.” James failed 
in writing diama, nothing of tiue dramatic ex- 
pression had appealed in American literature, 
and he was not to tiansccnd its tendency He 
necessarily failed, lacking a depth of simple 
emotion; the appioach to the drama had been 
made befoie without completion, perhaps foi 
the same reason James returned to the novel, 
and kept the dramatic organization. 

The highly conscious aitisl was uppeimost m 
Henry Janies; and he j’oined m the traditional 
bias toward the mwaid view. Sliangely enough, 
though he had no New England ancestiy and 
was likely to be positive in his declaialions to 
the contrary, he came closer than any of the 
earlier American wnleis to that introspective 
analysis which had belonged to the Puntan, 
closer even than Hawthorne. His scrutiny of 
motives, while delicate, was intense He never 
used that direct revelation of elements in the 
stream of consciousness which had been ven- 
tured by Whitman and Hawthorne before him; 
yet his later novels are full of the unsaid and 
understated; they are full of complex moods 
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and states of inner feeling revealed by the 
slightest and most ephemeial of notations 
Whether or not James was subject to some un- 
traceable Puritan influence, whether he touched 
popular sources, w'hether peihaps he gained 
greatly fiom the initial expenments of Haw- 
thorne and Poe, his novels vastly amplified this 
new subj’ect of the mind lying submeiged be- 
neath the scope of circumstance, which had long 
engaged the American imagination. 

5 

Nearly always the mark of that era in w r hich 
an artist is young will in some way lie upon 
his work, however fai he may advance into the 
future. Henry James bore the maik of that 
deeply experimental eia which came to a culmi- 
nation in the late ’40’s and early ’50’s. Like Poe. 
Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, he jieifoimed 
that difficult and elliptical feat b) which a w liter 
both invades a piovmce and occupies it Like 
them he was m a sense a pnmaiy writer 

No American before him had made a full 
imaginative approach to lmng chaiaclers and 
the contemporary scene: the view hitheito had 
been mainly the letiospective new He greatly 
extended the areas of native comedy: he all but 
created a new subject for the novel m his stress 
upon the inward view; he disco\ eied the intei - 
national scene, as Van Wyck Brooks has said, 
“for literature.” There is non) in the fact that 
so wide and subtle an accomplishment should 
have been produced within a liadition that still 
bore the print of the pioneer. There is a fuilhei 
iiony m the circumstance that the American 
charactei should fiisl liaie been fully icalizcd 
within the European scene This lemoleness has 
been considered a flight and a loss, and truly 
enough to have perceived that character with 
equal amplitude against the native backgiound 
would have meant an immense gain in imagi- 
native understanding Yet James’s choice ful- 
filled the consciousness of a fundamental rela- 
tionship; only the denial had been abortive 

The great experimental writer is like to beti ay 
signs of incompletion, to cover more than one 
era, to show hesitation as well as an unmistak- 
able security. James show r ed some of these signs 
They are apparent in the great division between 
his later and his earlier writing, and in the 
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incalculable abysms of his later style In a 
strange fashion after the middle of his career 
he showed a partial reveisal of his sense of 
language, winch took on an extreme gentility 
even while it attempted that colloquialism which 
had been part of the Amencan tradition He 
strove for elegances like a minoi writei of the 
’30’ s who sought to prove that Americans too 
could enter the stately domain of English litera- 
ture He used quotation marks to set off such 
phrases as “detective story,” and the attempted 
grace of his mo\ ements through the great morass 
of his woi ds was often elephantine. In his final 
revisions of the earlier novels he often emascu- 
lated a Mgorous speech The lesult was a form 
of writing which was neither English noi Amer- 
ican in chaiacler. Yet few experimental writers 
have maintained so fine an artistry or encom- 
passed with that artistiy so great a scope. His 
failuies aie minor failuies within a great orig- 
inal accomplishment. 

Howells was the only other measurable Amer- 
ican writer of this time to employ the novelistic 
foim, the concerns of Howells were largely re- 
gional; he was engaged by small portions of 
the American scene and of the American char- 
actei , he never fused these into an unmistakable 
and moving whole The real situation in Silas 
Lapham lay between the Yankee and the Bos- 
tonian, between Lapham and the Coreys, be- 
tween Penelope and young Corey. Here were 
elements of social comedy or tragedy, which 
Howells pictuied in one scene which remains 
a high scene in American humor, full of comedy 
indeed, full of pathos and hurt — the scene of the 
Coieys’ dmnei -party. But Howells evaded the 
full scope of the indicated differences, packing 
Lapham off to Vermont and Penelope and young 
Corey to South America. He made the same 
evasion in The Lady of the Aroostook, never 
showing Lydia in any prolonged contact with 
the superior Americans with whom her destinies 
were linked, never exploring the social situa- 
tion beyond its superficial aspects, and again 
at the end sending his two major characters to 
far parts, where the manners and speech of the 
country girl need trouble nobody, and where 
Howells at any rate was not troubled by ensuing 
complications 

In spile of lapses in local observation, Howells 
had a striking aptitude for seizing essential ele- 


ments in the native tradition- he knew the 
Yankee, the backwoodsman, the itinerant re 
vivahst. His narratives are full of pume comic 
sketches, full of a racy contempoiary and local 
speech They reveal too that acute and expres 
sive awareness with which the American con 
stantly viewed himself, his fellow countrymen, 
his nation. His young men are always theoriz- 
ing about America, and often have superior at 
titudes “What a very American thing 1 ” ex- 
claims one of them when he heard Lydia say 
ing, “I want to know.” “It’s incredible,” he con- 
tinued “Who in the woild can she be’” The 
American quarrel with America, the product of 
a long self-consciousness, was beginning. 

How'ells had it in his power to diaw social 
comedy of breadth and the first ordei, for dis- 
parities of background weie included within 
his view; he was giounded within the comic 
tradition. He might have been the gieat aitistto 
picture the American against the native scene, 
complementing the poitraials of James abroad 
iHe had all the gifts except a passionate concern 
[with his subject. Whether from lassitude or from 
j a fundamental lack of imagination he never 
truly exploied his materials; not one of his 
novels can be put beside The Portrait of a Lady 
or The Ameiican. He veered from one theme 
i to anothei, from one locale to anothei His 
I novels were in the end not novels at all but an 
' invaluable collection of minor notations on the 
j American charactei. 

Henry James stands alone in his time, not 
wholly to be accounted for, not in any imme- 
diate sense productive as an influence He began 
writing in the ’60’s , his work w as hardly a force 
among other writers for nearly half a century. 
In later years other American writei s have fol- 
lowed him in using the international scene; yet 
his other great achievement, that of poitraying 
the inner nnnd, cannot be said to have given any 
notable impetus to the American novel. It is 
abioad that the implications of his woik have 
been pushed to their furthest boundaries. Proust 
and Joyce, Dorothy Richardson and Virginia 
Woolf, may or may not have been influenced 
by James; but they have carried the whole stress 
of an American intention far beyond anything 
achieved by American writers, in their portrayal 
of the inner consciousness. 
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The fate of Henry James has been that of 
other primary writers within the American 
tradition. Each of these had stormed some battle- 
ment without a following sequence of writers. 


The prolific energies that create an entire liteia 
ture were lacking in this long period, though 
a widely flung pattern had been created which 
had freshness and even magnificence. 


Herbert READ: Surrealism and the Romantic Principle* 


J une, 1936 After a winter long drawn out 
into bitterness and petulance, a month of 
tori id heat, of sudden efflorescence, of 
clarifying storms. In this same month the Inter- 
national Surrealist Exhibition broke over Lon- 
don, electrifying the dry intellectual atmosphere, 
stirring our sluggish minds to wonder, enchant- 
ment and dension The pi ess, unable to appre- 
ciate the significance of a movement of such un- 
familiai features, prepaied an armoury of mock- 
ery, sneers and insults The duller desiccated 
weeklies, no less impelled to anticipate the 
event, commissioned then polyglot gossips, their 
blase globe-tiotteis, their old-boy-scouts, to 
adopt their usual pose of I know all, don’t be 
taken in, there’s nothing new under the sun — a 
pose which meiely leflected the general lack of 
intellectual curiosity in this country. But in the 
event they weie all deceived, their taunts fell 
on deaf ears, and though foi a time there was no 
lack of the laughing jackass — an animal extinct 
in most parts of the world and even in this 
country geneially emeiging only fiom beyond 
the pale of the ineffectual Cheviots — in the out- 
come people, and mostly young people, came in 
their hundieds and then thousands not to sneer, 
but to learn, to find enlightenment, to live. 
When the foam and fiolh of society and the 

* “Suirealism and the Romantic Principle” first ap- 
peared as the Introduction to Surrealism (19361 by 
Andre Breton and others, and is reprinted here in a 
specially revised version *by permission of Mr Read 
and Faber and Faber, Ltd. Mr. Read (b. 1893) is the 
author of Reason and Romanticism (1926), English 
Prose Style (1928), Phases of English Poetry (1928), 
The Sense of Glory (1929), Julien Benda and the New 
Humanism (1930), W ordsnorth (1930), Form in Mod- 
ern Poetry (1932), Collected Essays m Literary Criti- 
cism (1938), and Poetry and Anarchism (1939). 


press had subsided, we weie left with a serious 
public of scientists, ai Lists, philosophers and 
socialists Ten years have now passed by, bring- 
ing with them death, destruction, and the dias- 
pora of another world war, but thaL seiious 
public still remains 

From the moment of its biith Surrealism was 
an international phenomenon — the spontaneous 
generation of an international and fialeinal 
organism in total conti ast to the aitifiual manu- 
facture of a collective oi ganisalion such as the 
League of Nations. It would theiefoie be con- 
traiy to the natuie of the movement to present, 
as some have suggested, a specificall) English 
version of Suirealism We who m England have 
supported this movement have had no other 
desire than to pool our lcsouices in the gencial 
effort Nevertheless, there is an English con- 
tribution to be made to this effort, and its 
stienglh and validity can only be shown by tiac- 
ing its souices. m the native tiadilion of om ait 
and literature. The evidences on which we hasp 
the claims of Surrealism are scatteied through 
the centuries, the paitial and incoheienl l evolu- 
tions of permanent human characteristics; and 
nowheie aie these evidences so plentiful as m 
England My mam puipose m this essay will be 
to piesent this English evidence, to unite it with 
the general theory of Sunealism, and to re- 
affirm on this widei basis the tiuths which othci 
writers, above all Andie Breton, have already 
declared. 

In an Introduction which I contributed to 
the catalogue of the exhibition I asserted, in 
the cryptic and exiguous manner demanded by 
the occasion, that “superrealism in general is 
the romantic principle in ait’’ It will be noted 
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that I used a variation of the woid “suneahsm ” 
When it fiisl became essential to find an English 
equivalent for the onginal Fiench woid, I made 
an attempt to establish “supei realism ” Pedan- 
tically, euphomcallv and logically I think I was 
right, “superrealism"’ is not only simple to say, 
but self-explanatoi \ to the meanest intelligence 
(“super"’ is slang, “sui"’ is a puiely grammatical 
affix) . But I was defeated b\ that obscure in- 
stinct which detei mines woid-fonnation in the 
life of a language, and for which I have the 
gieatest respect. The veiy clarity of the teim 
“superrealism” was against it: the public 
wanted a strange and not too intelligible word 
for a strange and not too intelligible thing, 
and I bow to that decree But I do not propose 
to abandon the word “superrealism” altogether, 
I propose rather to make a distinction between 
supenealism in geneial and Sui realism in par- 
ticular, emplov mg the first word for the tenta- 
tive and historical manifestations of what has 
now become a conscious and delibeiate artistic 
principle And those tentative and historical 
manifestations of superrealism I shall identify 
with some of the essential charactei istics of ro- 
manticism — but of lomanticism understood in 
a certain stnct and not too comprehensive sense 
No critic of expei lence will return to a dis- 
cussion of the lei ms “romanticism” and “classi- 
cism” with am thing but extieme leluclancc: no 
subject has provoked so much weaiy logomachy 
since the Scholastics aigued themselves out on 
the question of nominalism I only take up the 
discussion again (eating my own woids in the 
process) because I think that Suirealism has 
settled it So long as lomanticism and classicism 
weie consideied as altei native altitudes, rival 
camps, professions of faith, an interminable 
struggle was in prospect, with the critics as 
profiteeis But what m effect Suneahsm claims 
to do is to lesolve the conflict — not, as I for- 
meily hoped, by establishing a synthesis which 
I was piepaied to call “reason” or ‘humanism” 
— but by liquidating classicism, by showing its 
complete irrelevance, its anaesthetic effect, its 
contradiction of the creative impulse/ Classicism, 
let it be staled without further preface, repre- 
sents for us now, and has always represented, 
the forces of oppre ssion Classicism is the in- 
tellectual counterpart of political tyranny. It 
was so in the ancient world and in the medieval 


empires, it was renewed to express the dictator- 
ships of the Renaissance and has ever since been 
the official creed of capitalism Wherever the 
blood of martyrs stains the giound, there you 
will find a done column 01 peihaps a statue of 
Minerva 

Academic cntics have not been unaware of 
this alignment, but have united, of course, to 
give living colours to the coipsc they have em- 
balmed I have often prajsed Sn Heibeit Grier- 
son's clean handling of this problem, like 
Biunelicie, who«e mam line of denial cation he 
follows, he is not altogether unsv mpathetic to- 
waids romanticism, but theie is a question of 
values involved which must be challenged. A 
classical litoiature, he wntes, “is the product 
of a nation and a geneiation which has con- 
sciously achieved a definite advance, moral, 
political, intellectual, and is filled with the be- 
lief that its view of life is moie naliual. human, 
universal and wise than that fiom which it has 
escaped It has effected a synthesis which en- 
ables it to look round on life with a sense of 
its wholeness, its unity in variety , and the work 
of the artist is to give expression to that con- 
sciousness, hence ihe solidity of bis woik and 
hence too its definiteness, and in the hands of 
gieat artists its beaulv . . The woik of the 
classical artist is to give individual expression, 
the beauty of form, to a bodv of common senti- 
ments and thoughts which be shaies with his 
audience, thoughts and views which have for 
his geneiation the validity of universal truths 

“Classical and romantic — these aie the systole 
and diastole of the human heait m hisloiy The) 
lepresent on the one hand our need of order, of 
s) n thesis, of a comprehensive yet definite, there- 
fore exclusive as well as inclusive, ordering of 
thought and feeling and action, and on the other 
hand the inevitable finiteness of eveiy human 
s)nlhesis, the discovery that, in Carlyle’s meta- 
phoi, oui clothes no longer fit us, that the class- 
ical has become the conventional, that our spir- 
itual aspirations aie being starved, or that our 
secular impulses are ‘cnbb’d, cabin’d, and con- 
fined.’ ” 1 

The particular danger of this argument is due 
to its false dialecticism A certain type of society 
is regarded as a “synthesis,” a natural order or 

1 The Background, of English Literature London, 
1925 Pp 266, 287-8 
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balance of forces, a state of equilibrium; and 
any deviation from that standaid is regarded as 
abnormal, degenerate or 1 evolutionary. Actually 
such types of societ) meiely icprescnt the domi- 
nance of one paiticular class — the economic 
dominant e and therefore the cultural dominance 
of that class For the stability of such a society 
a ceitam uniformity of ideas and modes of ex- 
pression is a fundamental necessity; and the less 
novelty these ideas and modes of expiession 
show the beltei This explains the constant re- 
turn to the nouns of classical ait, foi these 
norms (m aiclnlectuie we call them the "‘or- 
ders”) aie the typical patterns of oidei, piopor- 
tion, symmetry, equilibuuin, haimony and of all 
static and inoigamc qualities. They aie intellec- 
tual concepts 11111011 control or repress the vital 
instincts on which giowth and theicfoie change 
depend, and in no sense represent a freely deter- 
mined prefeience, but meiely an imposed ideal 
The fallacy lie aie discussing is logical m its 
origin It is a sophism by means of which two 
terms aie conceived as dialectical opposites 
whereas actually they repiescnt types of action 
and reaction This is a veiy liupoilant distinc- 
tion, and its neglect is the cause of much con- 
fusion In dialectics the thesis and the antithesis 
aie both objective facts, and the necessity for a 
resolution or svnlhesis is clue to the real exist- 
ence of a conti adiction But “classic” and “ro- 
mantic” do not lepiesent such a contradiction 
They coi respond rather to the husk and the 
seed, the shell and the kernel There is a prin- 
ciple of life, of cieation, of libeiation, and that 
is the lomanlic spirit; thcie is a principle of 
order, of conliol and of lepies'-ion, and that 
is the classical spit it INatuially there is some 
purpose 111 the latter punciple — the instincts are 
curbed in the interest of some particular ideal 
or set of values, but on analysis it alvvajs re- 
solves into the defence of some paiticulai struc- 
tuie of society, the pcipetuation of the lule of 
some paiticulai class To identify lomanticism 
with revolt as Gnerson does is tiue enough as 
an historical generalisation; but it merely dis- 
torts the values involved if such revolt is con- 
ceived in purely literal y or academic terms It 
would be much nearer the truth to identify! 
romanticism with the artist and classicism with 
society, classicism being the political concept 
of art to which the artist is expected to conform 


It may be as well to forestall at once the 
criticism that on this showing the artist is merely 
the individualist in conflict with society. To a 
certain extent, as I have shown elsewheie . 2 this 
is true, the mental pei tonality of the artist is 
oiigmally detei mined by a failuie in social 
adaptation But Ins whole effoit is dnected to- 
waids a reconciliation with society, and what 
he offers to society is not a bagful of his own 
tricks, his idiosyncrasies, but lathei some knowl- 
edge of the seciets to which lie lias had acccs®, 
the secrets of the self which aie buned in even 
man alike, but which only the sensibility of the 
artist can reveal to us in all iheii actuality This 
“self’ is not the personal possession we imagine 
it to he, it is laigely made up of elements from 
the unconscious, and the more we leain about 
the unconscious, the moie collective it appears 
to he — in fact, “a body of common sentiments 
and thoughts . . . univeisal tiuths ’ such as 
Gneison assumes to be the exclusive concern 
of- the classical artist But wheieas the univei'al 
truths of classicism may be mcielv the tem- 
poial prejudices of an epoch, the univeisal 
truths of lomanticism aie coeval with the evolv- 
ing consciousness of mankind 

It is in this sense, then, that Sunealism is a 
renffiimation of the romantic pi mciplc ; and 
though poets and pamleis in all ages have clung 
to a belief in the mspnational and even the 
obsessional natuie of then gifts, lepudiating in 
deeds if not in woids the ngid bonds of classical 
theory, it is only now. with the aid of modem 
dialectics and modem p«vchology, in the name 
of Marx and Fieud, ,hat ihev have found them- 
selves in a position to put then beliefs and piac- 
tices on a scientific basis, theieby initiating a 
continuous and deliheiate cieative activity whose 
only laws aie the laws of its own dynamics 

Before passing on to a 11101c precise examina- 
tion of the lomantic princijile as actually mani- 
fested in English ait and hteialuic. theic is one 
fmlhei mlci pi elation of the classic-romantic 
antithesis which is worth leferimg to, especiall) 
as it finds its justification m modern psycholog) 
— I mean the theory that the two teims couc- 
spond to the general distinction between “cx- 
travert” and “introvert” types of personahty 
The comparison is valid enough if it has refei- 

2 Art and Society, Chap VI 
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ence to the personalities involved; what is ques- 
tionable is the veiy existence of such a tvpe as 
an e\ti avert aitist. To the degree in which he 
becomes extraveit the artist, we would say, 
ceases to be, in any essential sense of the word, 
an aitist. Now admittedly there is much in the 
piocess of pioducing a woik of art which in- 
lohes, or may involve, an objective attitude to- 
waids the matenals the aitist is using, only the 
puiely automatic text or di awing is purely sub- 
jective, and though the Sunealist insists on the 
significance of such automatic expression, he is 
far fiom asseitmg that all art must of necessity 
be pioduced under such conditions. What he 
. does assei t. lion ever, is the absolute impossi- 
bility of producing a woik of ait by the con- 
Jscious exeicise of talents The notion that a work 
I of art can be cieated by observing a set of rules 
] is only to be compaied with the notion that a 
human being can be produced in a test-tube. 

‘"Verbal and graphic automatism,” Breton has 
said, “only repiesents a limit towards which 
the poet or aitist should tend” The opposed 
limit is represented by all those ‘"arts of poetry,” 
those academic discouises on painting, in -which 
vaiious ages have sought to codify foi all time 
the laws of art Between these limits we find the 
whole range of aesthetic expression, but it is 
towards the limit of automatism, and awav from 
the limit of lalional control, that we find the 
most enduring vitality, the words which live 
when poet is dead, when ever his name is for- 
gotten — 

A rose-red city half as old as time 

— a single line surviving fiom the complete 
works of a poet and surviving precisely by vir- 
tue of its ii rationality 

It is very difficult to determine the factors 
which lead to the survival of any particular 
work of art There is a considerable element of 
chance, even under modern conditions of pub- 
lishing and propaganda We know that con- 
temporary judgment is very unceitain, very 
arbitrary; eveiy age has its Ossians and there 
may still be Donnes to be redeemed from a neg- 
lected past. We ascribe this fickleness of public 
estimation to changes in sensibility, but sensi- 
bility itself docs not change, only the control 
of it. The sensibility which appreciated the 
poems of Donne at the time of their first ap- 


pearance was lively and dneel; it needed the 
colossal irrelevance of a Johnsonian intellect 
and the general diffusion of a rational spirit 
to thiow them into obscunty The sensibility 
which we have now lecovered and by virtue of 
which we once more appieciate the poetry of 
Donne is the identical sensibility for which his 
poems were wiitten; and it is no gust of fashion 
which has re-established his fame, but a revival 
of poetic sensibility itself — the same revival 
which has once moie placed Shakespeare at the 
utmost pinnacle of fame, which has given Blake 
his due eminence and has secured immediate 
recognition foi Hopkins and Eliot. No doubt 
■we are age-bound like the lest and oui stand 
lards aie lelalive to our circumstances; but it is 
/difficult to imagine, in any form of «ocietv con- 
genial to our elementary demands of economic 
security and intellectual libeity, any return to 
the standards which tended to exalt a Dryden 
or a Pope above Shakespeare, and which misled 
so genuine a poet as Milton into the barren 
wastes of his later works 

Some recognition of the tiulh which I am 
affirming— the identity of ait and lomanticism 
— has been given by the philosophers of ait. 
not by all philosophers, but paiticularly by 
those who have shown the gieatest appreciation 
of art, or who have been like Plato, great artists 
themselves. Plato’s description of the poet in 
Ion is well known; I have quoted it before, but 
I think it should be read again in the present 
context. Socrates is the speaker: 

“For all good poets, epic as well as lyric, 
compose their beautiful poems not by art, but 
because they are mspned and possessed And 
as the Coiybantian levelleis when they dance 
are not in their right mind, so the lyric poets 
are not in their right mind when they are com- 
posing their beautiful sliains, but when falling 
under the power of music and metie they are 
inspired and possessed; like Bacchic maidens 
who diaw milk and honey fiom the livers "when 
they are under the influence of Dionysus but 
not when they are in their right mind. And the 
soul of the lyric poet does the same, as they 
themselves say; for they tell us that they bring 
songs from honeyed fountains, culling them out 
of the gardens and dells of the Muses ; they, like 
the bees, winging their way from flower to 
flower. And this is true. For the poet is a light 
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and winged and holy thing, and there is no in- 
vention in him until he has been inspired and 
is out of his senses, and the mind is no longer 
in him: when he has not attained to this stale, 
he is powerless and is unable to utter his 
oracles.” 8 

It is pointless to observe that because of their 
irrational character Plato excluded poets from 
his ideal republic Within the logic of his ra- 
tional philosophy, this was inevitable, just as 
later it was ine\itable that Hegel, for quite sim- 
ilar reasons, should come to the conclusion that 
“the fair days of Gieek ait, as also the golden 
time of the later middle ages, are over *’ Both 
philosophers held the view that a reflective, 
idealistic and ratiocmative culture was not 
merely desiiable, but actually represented a 
higher stage in human evolution They weie 
both light in considering that the sensuous phe- 
nomena of art — the completely iriational basis 
of the imaginative faculty — are inconsistent with 
such a reflective cultuie But what we now assert 
with the strongest conviction is our disbelief in 
either the inevitability or desirability of such 
a culture. The whole evidence of history, as 
well as of modern psychology, causes us to re- 
ject without hesitation such a fool’s paradise 
of idealism. For good or for evil the instinctive 
and impulsive components of our being are 
irreducible and lrieplaceable, and we ignore 
them or lepress them at our penl. Not merely 
the neuroses of individuals lcsult fiom such 
repression, but theie is more and moie reason 
to believe that the ma«s hjsteiia manifested, for 
example, in such a nation as Get many, is the 
collective aspect of general lcpressions The 
only absolutely pacifist races (if any such still 
exist) are those which live in a golden age of 
hedonism such as, apparently, the Minoan civi- 
lisation enjoyed for many centuries Unfortu- 
nately we do not know enough about the Minoan 
civilisation to relate its freedom fiom war to, 
for examjilc, its freedom from morality, but 
we are beginning to know sufficient about our 
own civilisation to be sure that war has no 
simple explanation in economic forces, but is 
most probably not unrelated to the frustration 
of certain piimitive impulses during childhood, 
a frustiation which is prolonged and reinforced 
by adult codes of morality. War is, in theory 

3 Jewett's translation. 


as in fact, the correlative of religion Above all, 
the Chnslian religion m its Cahmistic rigour 
has induced the bloodie=t eporh m the woild’s 
history Piety and asceticism aic inevitably ac- 
compamed by masochism and sadism, and the 
more Christianity has been depmed of a ritual- 
istic and occult indulgence of the senses, ration- 
alising itself in the form of moial piccepts and 
social conventions, the deeper the woild has 
plunged into compensatory oigies of hatred and 
bloodshed 1 

Those who have not experienced wai at first 
hand may peihaps entertain illusions about its 
compaiative evil, they may entertain the idea, 
that is to say, that even its modem intensitv of 
horror is sanctioned by some noblei effects of 
heroism, of national awakening, of pemonal re- 
generation Such a belief is a pestilential idiocy' 
There is in modern wai neither giaee nor dig- 
nity. It is mad and inconsequential in its in- 
ception; beyond the scope of human control in 
its conduct — a dreary shattering of human fle«h 
in conditions of phvsical and menial disgust. a 
long agony which can only be ended m exhaus- 
tion. In spite of this tiutli, which must be evi- 
dent to millions of people, we today contem- 
plate a jiolitical situation (it would be moie 
exact to say a ps) chological situation) whose 
inevitable outcome seems to be anothei woild 
war even more stupid, more pui poseless and 
more horrible than the last Fveijwheie in all 
countries we meet apparently friendly and 
peaceful human beings; we exchange visits, 
books, ideas — not to insist too much on nianu- 
factuics, we slowly build up an international 
understanding in which theie is no thought of 
an) thing but mutual help and geneial well- 
being — an indivisible peace. Yet in a few clays 
the face of the woild may change Bugles blow, 
klaxons scieech, an immense machine begins to 
move and we find oui selves segregated, legi- 
mented, diafted into armies and navies and 
workshops Bull-necked demagogues inject a poi- 
sonous piojiaganda into oui nnnds and then 
the storm of steel breaks above us; our bodies 
become so much manure for an acid soil, and 
our ideas, our aspirations, the whole structuie 

1 It is impossible to ignore the evidence on this ques- 
tion presented by Dr Edwaid Glover in /Par, Sadism 
and Pacifism (London, 1933). Cf also C G. Jung, 
Aufsatze zur Zeitgeschichtc (Zurich, 1946). 
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of our civilisation, becomes a history which 
the futuie may not even record. 

The astonishing fact is that men can contem- 
plate such a fate and remain passive Nothing 
in the wmld is so distui bing as human docility. 
Man is indeed a wild animal tamed; broken in 
and made to trot obediently in a ling, to le- 
spond to every crack of the whip In Europe, 
Asia and America, millions of people live below 
a decent subsistence level: millions, indeed, now 
exist on the veige of stall ation. At the other 
end of the scale a few thousand people expend 
thiee-quaiteis of the total income of the coun- 
try It is tiue that these few thousand protect 
themselies with aimed foiccs. but these armed 
foices aie the same flesh and blood as the starv- 
ing millions Against the passive lesistance of 
the millions they might fire a few solitaiy shots, 
but the blood of then innocent biotheis and 
sisters would spread like a file of desolation 
through then lanks. and then guns would be 
tinned against the tyiants of a system which 
exacted such vicanous suffering 

But the human animal remains docile He 
accepts the tips and the kicks, the doles and 
the chant) of these mdiffeicnt and cynical mas- 
ters Only the fact that lnstoiy shows that the 
goad mav be dmeii loo deep, that out of ex- 
treme suffering mil come gcncial revolt — only 
this melancholy thought sales us fiom complete 
despair 

Undei lying this condition of humanity are 
motives no less nratioiial than those which pro- 
mote vai-nundedness, the capitalist and the so- 
cialist no less than the militarist and the pacifist 
aie moved by obscure instincts Admittedly it 
is not a \eiy obscuie instinct that makes a man 
desne to liiumph over his fellows, to enjoy a 
position of compai alive wealth and case, to com- 
mand the admii ation of the loveliest women — 
such desnes aie elemental y and we are only 
ashamed of them in the degree of our sensi- 
bility and alliuirm. But the individuals who 
possess this altruism, this sensibility, are cer- 
tainly not the pnests and preceptors whose posi- 
tion and authonty is assured by the social sys- 
tem of which they are an integral part Nothing 
is simpler to demonstrate than the dependency, 
in every age, of the official codes of morality 
on the class mleiests of those who possess the 
economic power The only individuals who pro- 


test against injustices — or who make their pro- 
test vocal — are in effect the poets and artists 
of each age, who to the extent that they rely 
on their imaginative capacities and powers, de- 
spise and 1 eject the acquisitive malenalism of 
men of action 0 

I am not leaving it open for anyone to sug- 
gest that in this lesjiecl — in its adoption of 
a levolulionaiy political attitude, its protest 
against injustice and inhumanity — Sui realism 
meiely lepiesents a sentimental movement of 
the hcait. Sunealism is anti-iational, but it is 
I equally anti-emotional If y ou w ish to reduce 
Sunealism to its foundations you will find the 
only basic elements on whuh any useful struc- 
tuie can be built — Lhe basic elements of natural 
science and psychology We build on that ma- 
tenalistic ba=is But we build We cieate. And 
I we have oui method of building, our craft of 
logic, our dialectic 

The philosophical justification of Surrealism 
is to be found, if anywhere m the past, in Hegel. 
But it is a Hegel depnved for the most part of 
those elements which he would have considered 
of the gieatcst impoitance Just as Marx, for 
his pui poses, turned Hegel upside down, 
“sloughed off"’ the mvstical form of Hegel’s 
dialectic, so the Suiieahsl, for his purposes, sub- 
jects the philosojihei to the same indignity If 
I am asked why, in this matter, we should leturn 
to Hegel rathei than stait our jilnlosophy of art 
afresh, there aie various answers to give — an- 
swers snnilai to those which have to be given 
in the field of political jilnlosophy One is that 
Plegel icjiresents a convenient cmx m jilnlos- 
ojihy: all pievious jihilosojihics seem to meet 
in him, to be soiled and smelled and minced 
to the jiuiest and least contradictory elements 
of human thought Hegel is the gical scavenger 
of philo^ojihical systems; he cleans them up 
and leaves a tidy jnece of giound on which we 
can build Moie than that, he jnovidcs a scaf- 
folding within which we can build — the scaffold 
of lus dialectic 

This dreaded word dialectic — a word which 
the English-speaking public finds difficult to di- 
gest and which even our so-called socialists, 
with a few exceptions, would willingly forget 

5 It is obvious that the few revolutionary pnests who 
may be included (St Francis of Assisi, Wycliffe, Huss) 
were in our sense of the woid no less poets than priests. 
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— this word is actually the name of a very 
simple and very necessary pioccss of thought 
If ve consider the natural world, we soon be- 
come anaie that its most striking chai acteristic 
is not peimanency, solidity 01 stability, but 
continuous change or development Physicists 
now affirm that not merely the organic world, 
not merely this caith we li\e on, but the whole 
universe is undei going a pioccss of continuous 
change Dialectics is nothing mme than a logical 
explanation of how such a change takes place. 
It does not suffice to say that ‘"it glows,” 01 “it 
decays,” “it runs down,” “it expands”, these 
phrases aie vague abstractions The change must 
take place in a definite way Between one phase 
and another of that development theie must 
intervene an active punciplc, and Hegel sug- 
gested that this punciplc was actually one of 
opposition and lntci action That is to say, to 
produce any new situation (1 e , any depaiture 
from an existing condition of equilibnum) there 
must previously exisL two elements so opposed 
to each olliei and yet so related to each other 
that a solution or 1 evolution is demanded, such 
a solution being in effect a new phase of devel- 
opment (tempoiaiy stale of equilibrium) which 
preseives some of the elements of the interact- 
ing phases, eliminates others, but is qualitatively 
diffeiciil from the pieviously existing state of 
opposition. 

Such is the dialectical logic, elaboi ated by ' 
Hegel foi idealistic purposes and brilliantly 1 
adapted by Maix foi matenahstic purposes As | 
an instrument of thought it enabled Maix to 
explain the evolution of human society fiom 
primitive communism to feudalism and through 
the vauous stages of capitalism, it enabled him, 
moieover, to piedicl the self-extinction of cap- 
italism and the coming of the socialist stale But 
that is by the way W hat I w ish to stress now is 
that Suriealism is an application of the same 
logical method to the lealm of ait By the dia- 
lectical method we can explain the development 
of ait in the past and justify a levolulionaiy art 
at the present time. 

In dialectical terms we claim that there is a 
continual state of opposition and interaction be- 
tween the world of objective fact — the sensa- 
tional and social world of active and economic 
existence — and the world of subjective fantasy. 
This opposition creates a state of disquietude, 


a lack of spiritual equilibrium, which it is the 
business of the artist to lesolve He resolves the 
contradiction by ci eating a synthesis, a w'ork of 
art which combines elements flora both these 
worlds, eliminates others, but which for the mo- 
ment gives us a qualitatively new experience — 
an experience on which we can dwell with 
equanimity Sujieificial cutics may pretend to 
be unable to distinguish such a qualitatively 
new state fiom an oidmaiy compromise and it 
is to be feared that in pi active most dialectical 
solutions are of this kind But a ttue synthesis 
is never a reversion, it is alvvavs a progression 
That is the cential coie of the sunealist claim 
and any attempt to disci edit or cnlicise Suncal- 
lsm must pi esent an adequate philosophical al- 
ternative, ju«l as any cnticism of dialectical 
materialism as embodied in the socialism of 
Marx must present an adequate philosophical 
alternative At piesent anv alternatives vvoithy 
of our consideialion aic lacking 

To lelurn for a moment to Hegel He dealt 
with the subject of art at such length (in his 
Aestlietik) that one would expecl to find theie 
some appioach to the dialectical m let pi elation 
of art which the Sunealist now advances. Ac- 
tually we no more find that than, in his olhci 
woiks, we find an anticipation of Maix Eveiy- 
thing, in his philosophy, is sacnfiicd to the ne- 
cessity of making “ideas,” or states of self-con- 
sciousness, the supreme forces in cicaLive de- 
velopment As Marx obseived in his Piefacc to 
the first edition of Kapital, 

“My dialectic method is not only dilTeicnl 
from the Hegelian, but its dncct ojijiosite To 
Hegel, the life-process of the human biain. ic, 
the piocess of thinking, which, undei the name 
of "the Idea,’ he even liansforms into an inde- 
pendent subject, is the dennuigos of the real 
woild, and the real woild is only the external, 
phenomenal form of ‘the Idea ’ \\ ith me. on the 
contiary, the ideal is nothing else than the 111a- 
tenal woild i effected by the human mind, and 
translated into foi ms of thought” 

With the Surrealists, we might also say, the 
ideal is nothing else than the material woild 
reflected by the human nnnd, and translated into 
images. But “reflection” and “translation” aic 
not, for us today, such simple mechanical jiioi- 
esses as peihaps Marx implies Foi us the pnu- 
ess is infinitely complicated: a passage throned i 
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a senes of distorting mirrors and underground 
labyrinths 

When Hegel generalises his logic m relation 
to ait, the result is not far fiom our present 
point of view In one place he says: 

‘‘This universal need for aitistic expression 
(Bedurfniss zur Kunst) is based on the rational 
impulse m man’s nature to exalt both the woild 
of his inner expenence and that of natuie into 
the conscious embrace of nnnd, as an object in 
which he rediscovers himself. He satisfies the 
demand of this spmtual fieedom by making 
explicit to his inner life all that exists, no less 
than by giving correspondingly a lealised ex- 
ternal embodiment to the self made thus ex- 
plicit And by this reduplication of what is his 
own he places before the vision and within the 
cognition of himself and others what is within 
him. This is the free rationality of man, m which 
art as also all action and knowledge oiigmales."’ 
( Aestlietik , III, Id ) 

But Hegel was not able to continue to tieat 
art as an mlegial activity In the name of the 
Idea he must differentiate between thiee tv pcs 
of beauty — the symbolic, the classical and the 
romantic If in high hope that at least within 
his romantic category we shall find some an- 
ticipation of our theory we turn to that part of 
his work which deals with romantic art. we find 
that the teims do not apply to qualities of ait 
in general, but denote specific arts; svmbolic ait 
being identified with aichitecture, classical art 
with sculpture, and romantic ait with painting, 
music and poetiy In short, Hegel is only con- 
cerned to denote the degiee of sensuousness in 
art — -which is the negation of the degree in which 
the Idea, in all its immateriality, is adequately 
realised And the Idea is, of course, piecisely 
that mvstical emanation of German idealism 
which the Surrealists, no less than the Maixians, 
repudiate and reject 

It is my ambition some day to submit Hegel’s 
Aesthetik to a detailed examination — to do for 
the lealm of art on the ba=is of Hegel’s dialectic 
something analogous to what Marx on the same 
basis did for the realm of economics With such 
a philosophy of art one could then proceed to a 
complete 1 evaluation of aesthetic values. I am 
convinced that the general body of existing 
aesthetic judgments are conventional For the 
most part they consist of dogmas handed down 


by tradition or inculcated by education. They 
rarely have any leal basis in personal expen 
ence We pay lip-service, perhaps to Homer and 
Sophocles, perhaps to Virgil and Lucietius, 
Anosto and Dante, Racine and Boileau, Shake- 
speaie and Milton, and many other names m 
poetiy and the othei arts; but very few of these 
names repiesent for us active influences I am 
not suggesting that the whole facade of our cul- 
ture is false; but it has an aichitcclomc com- 
pleteness which is historical rather than actual, 
We look up at this fagade and see a magnificent 
array of saints, all oideied in their appropriate 
niches; we recognise Homer, Dante, Shakespeare 
and several othei s, but for the most part we 
are ignorant of the identity of the figures and 
have to consult the guide-book. Oui culture is 
altogether on the guide-book model; Shake- 
speaie has four stars, Milton thiee, Donne and 
Blake one We do not stop to ask on what sys 
tem, and by whom, the stais were awaided. If 
we did, we should discover some dusty college 
of pedants, their noses buried in a piofit and 
loss account of bibliographical data, cntical 
overdrafts and vested inteiests If we dared to 
travel without a guide, to trust our eyes and 
ears and our contempoiary sensibility, the re- 
sult would be catastrophic Schoolmasters and 
professors would wander about helplessly like 
myojjic men depnved of their glasses; textbooks 
would be irrelevant and teaching an impudent 
imjiosition 

Surrealism demands nothing less than such a 
revaluation of all aesthetic values It has no re- 
sjiect for any academic tiadilion, least of all for 
the classical-cajntalist tradition of the last four 
hundied yeais It believes that as a general lule 
even men of genius during this period — and it 
has no difficulty in conceding genius wheie it 
is due — have been hampered and repiessed by 
the conventions of then education and by their 
social environment For poets like Dryden and 
Pope, for painters like Michelangelo and Pous- 
sin, and for many lesser ai lists, we can only have 
an angry and in no sense patronising pity. The 
spectacle of the immense genius of Michel- 
angelo, for example, caught m the toils of the 
rational ideas of the Grand Manner, is a titanic 
tragedy. On the other hand the exaltation of 
conforming mediocrities m every age into ,a 
position of authority is a melancholy farce. It 
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is true that only a small proportion of them sur- 
vive the inevitable ridicule of poslenty, but there 
still remain on every self-styled Parnassus 
stuffed coipses that should be thrown on the 
dunghill 

That such a revaluation would be m effect 
merely a rehabilitation of lomanticism is true 
enough, if the definition of romanticism I have 
already given is borne in mind. I would sug- 
gest, merely as examples of the tasks awaiting 
us, and merely in the lestricted field of English 
literature, the following: 

(1) A fuller acknowledgment of the supreme 
poetic quality of our ballads and anonymous 
literature. I do not refer to the actual work of 
recovering and editing the material, to that 
ghoulish activity it is tune to cry halt The 
ballads have become the happy hunting ground 
of academic competence, they must be rescued 
from such dead hands and lie fully lecognised 
as the most fundamental and authentic type of 
all poetry. Ballads aie partly collective (if not 
in origin, at least in development) and to some 
degree automatic, and illustrate the intrinsic 
nature of surrealist poetiy I include in this 
category, not meiely the familial Border Bal- 
lads, but the p opula r ballads of more - decent 
times (even Woolw orth’s Song Sheets) and the 
vast store of piimilive poetiy mostly still hidden 
in anthropological works 

(2) Diiving home the inescapable signifi- 
cance of Shakespeaie. To claim Shakespeare as 
an ally will be treated as an act of impudence 
by academic critics, but to justify our claim it 
is only necessary to point to the history of 
Shakespeaiean criticism T he lehalnlitatinn of 
Shakespeare’s genius, aflei the class and clas- 
sical denigration of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centunes, has been the work of specifically 
romantic critics, beginning with JZoleiidge and 
ending, for the moment, with Middleton Murry. 
Other critics have t inkeied w ith his text — usu- 
ally to little purpose — or have elaborated the 
historical background But the poetic status of 
Shakespeare — his relative position among the 
poets of England and of the world — that de- 
pends on the romantic theory of poetry. It is 
impossible — the very attempt is absurd — to 
establish the genius of Shakespeare on any clas- 
sical basis He breaks all the academic rules 


A critic who would not be described as ro- 
mantic — Professor Dover Wilson — recently pub- 
lished a long book on a vexed question, the 
problem of Hamlet 0 Most cutics have been 
puzzled by the mcoherency of this, the most 
famous of Shakespeare’s plays — an mcoherency 
which affects not only the action of the play, 
but also the character of the hero Various solu- 
tions have been proposed, and Professor Wilson 
reviews them all and finds them wanting. He 
has great fun demolishing the clumsy or in- 
genious attempts which have been made to ex- 
plain the inexplicable, and ends where they 
might all have begun — by accepting the in- 
explicable at its face-value, its value as inex- 
plicableness, as irrationality The heait of the 
mystery pioves to be the mjslery itself: 

' “In fine, we were never intended to reach the 
heart of the mjstery. That it has a heait is an 
^ illusion, the rmstery itself is an illusion, Ham- 


let is an illusion The scuct that lies behind it 
I all is not Hamlet’s, but Shakespeare’s, the tech- 
nical devices he employed to create this supreme 
illusion of a great and mysterious characlei, 
. ivho is at once mad and the sanest of geniuses 
I at once a piocrastinator and a vigorous man of 
faction, at once a nnsciable failure and the most 
'adorable of heroes The chaiacter of Hamlet, 
i like the appeal ance of his successn e imperson- 
ators on the stage, is a matter of ‘make-up ’ ” 
Not since Wharton defended the ii rational 
imagery of Milton has such light streamed into 
the dark cloisteis of the academic mind 1 It is 
really a veiy significant event in the history of 
scholarship. Piofessor Wilson is not a stiaj 
wolf in academic lobes — such do occasionally 
find their way into the fold He is the authentic 
type, the adept of a modern apparatus of the 
most efficient kind He moves his apparatus into 
position; sets it in motion to do its caidmg and 
sorting and tidy ordering and then discovers 
that it will not work. Abandoning his apparatus 
he approaches the work of genius with his naked 
eyes, and is dazzled. Rest, rest, pertuibed spirit. 7 


6 What Happens m Hamlet By J. Dover Wilson. 
Cambridge, 1935 

7 This critic’s acknowledgment of the irrationality of 
' Shakespeare’s genius is not confined to this one in- 
stance For example, what can he mean in saying that 
in King Lear Shakespeare “lias fashioned a mirror of 
art m which, more successfully than any man before 
or since, he has caught the whole of life and focus-ed 
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(3) The exact relations between metaphysics 
and poetry This is a subject to which I have 
devoted a good deal of attention m the past, but 
I am In no means satisfied that I have exhausted 
its intei est 


e ll pensamento in sogno transmutai — 8 


Dante’s line is the perfect description of a 
process which has yet to be gi\ en a full psycho- 
logical explanation We think we know how one 
kind of poetiy originates — in inspiration, di- 
lectly from the sensational awareness of the ob- 
jectne woild, oi no less directly fiom the 
promptings of the unconscious But we have to 
admit — it is the only justification of the jioetic 
elements m classical verse — that poetry may be 
generated by discuisive reasoning or meta- 
jihisical speculation In an eaily essay I de- 
scubed melaph\ sical poetry as “felt thought,” 
and I still think that no thought can become 
poetic unless it is apprehended in its mental 
configuialion — we lack the equivalent of the 
more exact Geiman word Gestalt But what is 
still necessaiv is some explanation of why 
thoughts or ideas should evoke, not merely a 
metaphorical lmugeiy, but a sensuous identifica- 
tion with Msual images thought tiansmuted into 
dream Obviouslv il is some extension of the 
“association of ideas” upon which psychoanal- 
ysis lelies; the jioet passes fiom the idea to 
the image unconsciously, and for reasons which 
might be revealed m analysis But fiom oui 
present point of view it is only necessary to 
affirm and prove that even m its most intellectual 
forms poetry acquires its poetic quality by a 
process which bungs it into line with the n ra- 
tional soui ccs of lyrical and lomantic poetiy 
This fact has not been generally acknowl- 
edged by clitics in the past, but one who enj'oys 
great respect m quartets where the Surrealists 
expect none had some inkling of the tiuth “Al- 
though poets often have unusual powers of re- 
flective thought,” wrote A C Bradley, “the spe- 
cific genius of a poet does not he there, but m 
the imagination Therefore his deepest and most 
original mlerpietation is likely to come by way 
of the imagination. And the specific way of 


it to one intense and burning point of terror and 
beauty’’ {The Essential Shakespeare Cambridge, 1932 
Page 127 ) It is not in such terms that the academic 
critic is wont to award his marks 

8 l“And I changed the thought into a dream ”] 


imagination is not to clothe in imagery con- 
sciously held ideas, it is to produce half-con- 
sciously a matter from which, when produced, 
the leader may, if he chooses, cxtiact ideas.” 

Some fuithei tasks of revaluation must be re- 
ferred to more generally and quite briefly 

(4) Lifting the moral ban. Though something 
has been accomplished during the last twenty 
oi thnly yeais, it is still true to say that poets 
like Shelley, Byron and Swinburne aie j'udged 
by standaids which must be repudiated. If we 
can agiee that a poet’s woik is to be judged by 
puiely aesthetic standards, as m general we 
judge a paintei’s woik, then we can proceed to 
the task unimpeded by the irrelevant standards 
of morality But if we jnove incapable of such 
detachment — and I admit it is almost inhuman 
to expect it — if. like Mr Eliot, we believe that 
“literal y criticism should be completed by criti 
cism from a definite ethical and theological 
standpoint,” then a revaluation becomes all the 
more necessary Foi the ethical and theological' 
standpoint fiom which we should then judge 
Shelley would be much nearer to Shelley’s ethics 
and theology than to the ethics and theology of 
the Church And the moral shudder that the 
veiy name of By i on sends through our bour- 
geois homes rvould be intensified by our ac- 
clamation. Byron is not, in any obvious degree, 
a supei realist poet , but he is a superrealist per- 
sonality He is the only English poet v\ho might 
conceivably occupy, in oui hieiarchy, the posi- 
tion held in France by the Marquis de Sade. 
The function of such figuies is to be so positive 
m then immol alily , that morality becomes nega- 
tive by companson. They shorv, by the moie- 
than-human encigy of then evil, that evil too, as 
Milton was compelled to admit, has its divinity. 
In shoit, they ie\eal the conventionality of all 
systems of morality They piove that the most 
deejily rooted taboos, such as incest, can be 
thwarted by the individual will, and the corn age 
they manifest in such defiance is so absolute 
that a figuie like By ion becomes the uncon- 
fessed hero of humanity. How else explain the 
enduring fascination of Byron’s personality? By 
all the rules which condemn such lives as worth- 
less and without honour, he should long ago 
have sunk into an oblivion from which his 
poetry would not have rescued him But it is 
safe to say that no statue in the temple of fame 
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is so securely lodged as Byron’s; irrational in 
his life, lie is now the object of irrational devo- 
tion. 

The case of Swinburne is no less interesting 
Though the public is still kept m ignorance of 
the true nature of Swinbui lie’s character — or 
wilfully or unwittingly keeps itself m such igno- 
rance — it is no longer to be disguised that the 
best of Su inburne’s poetry is precisely that pait 
of it which most openly celebiales what most 
people regai d as unnatural aspects of human 
passion — poems like “Aiiactoria,” ‘'Faustine” 
and “Dolores” Swinburne duimg Ins life was 
bullied into confoinnty and bad veise, and his 
fate is one more unfoigivable crime committed 
in the name of the boui geois God It was a ci line 
against beauty, against honesty, against life it- 
self For let it be cleaily undeislood that, in 
taking up such an attitude lowaids the case of 
Swinburne 01 By ion, oui policy is not to en- 
courage vice as such, unnaluial beliavioi is not 
in itself interesting or admirable, and is only 
made anything but dull and distiessing bv the 
active aggression of mmalists But Swinburne 
himself expressed the truth of the matter in a 
self-defence he was compelled to publish m 
1866 9 

“The question at issue is wider than any be- 
tween a single writer and his ci llics, or it might 
well be allowed to diop It is this wdielher oi 
not the fxisL and last requisite of ait is to give 
no offence, whether oi not all that cannot be 
lisped in the nuiseiy or fingeicd in the school- 
room is thciefoie to be cast out of the hbiaiy; 
whether oi not the domestic cncle is to be for 
all men and wntcis the outci limit and extreme 
horizon of their world of woik For to this we 
have come, and all students of ait must face 
the matter as it stands Who has not heaid it 
asked, in a final and liiumphant tone, wlicthei 
this book or that can be lead aloud by hei 
mothei to a young girl 9 whclhet such and such 
a pictuie can piopeily be exposed to the eyes 
of young persons? If jou leply that this is 
nothing to the point, you fall at once into the 
ranks of the immoral. Never till now, and no- 
where but in England, could so monstrous an 
absurdity rear for one moment its deformed and 
eyeless head. In no past centuiy were artists 
ever bidden to work on these terms; nor are 

0 Notes on Poems and Revwus London, I860 


they now, except among us. The disease, of 
course, afflicts the meanest members of the bod\ 
woth most virulence Nowhere is cant at once so 
foul-mouthed and so tight-laced as in the penm 
twopenny, thieepenny or sixpenny piess Noth 
ing is so favouiable to the undei growth of leal 
indecency' as this overshadowing foliage of fic- 
tions, this ailificial nctwoik of pioprieties 
UAnoste rit an soleil, TAretm ricane a 
V ombre 10 The whiter the sepulclne without, the 
ranker the lottenness within E\ ei v touch of 
plaster is a sign of advancing dccav ” 

Swinburne speaks the language of Ins age. 
but the case would be no deficient if we weie 
to tianslate it into the moie technical teims of 
modem psychology. The dilemma which faces 
all moralists is that the lepicssion of instincts 
is apt to bleed a woise disease than their fiee 
expression; incidentally it entails a fccblci art 

(5) That last sentence mav, howcici, need a 
certain qualification in this sense that what is 
lepicssed may neyeilheless find a disguised out- 
let Without subscribing to the new that aiL is 
in eieiy respect a sublimation of lepiessed in- 
stincts (for sublimation usually imolves a con- 
fonmty to collectrve ideals which completely 
submeiges the individuality of the ailist), one 
must nevertheless recognise — it is indeed one 
of oui main theses — that ait is closely linked 
with these same instincts Actually it is a ques- 
tion of consciousness If we aie conscious of 
oui instincts and lepiess them, then we act undei 
duiess and pioduce nothing but intellectual re- 
actions We tiy to be good and only succeed 
in being dull But if we aie not conscious of oui 
instincts, and at the same lime allow them to 
be expiessed in a disguised fonn. then the le- 
sult may well be interesting I will ictuin to 
the psychological aspect of the question pres- 
ently; foi the moment I only want to suggest 
that ceilam kinds of lilciatuie which aie lolei- 
ated because they aie described as mad oi non- 
sensical — the Prophetic Books of Blake, the 
nonsense yeise and tales of Lear and Lewis Cai- 
loll — aie actually ehaiged with this unconscious 
significance. Nothing would be so angrily re- 
sented as a revelation of the psychoanalytical 
significance of Alice in Wonderland — the woik 
of a stiongly repressed individual; but such 

10 [“Anoslo laughs at the sun, Aretino sneers at the 
shadow ”] 
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significance is obvious and the lesistance -which, 
its exposure would evoke is onl\ a confirmation 
of its lealitv In oui opinion such significance 
only adds to the value of such litei aluie, and 
in levealmg it we have no othei desne than to 
affiim its lmpoi lance, that is to sac, among the 
tasks of l e\ aluation nc include a leconsideia- 
tion of all such liteiatuie Fiom oui point of 
\iew, Lear is a better poet than Tenmson; Lewis 
Carroll has affinities with Shakespeare. 

Many other tasks of revaluation will suggest 
themselves to the reader who has seized our 
point of \iew. I am suie. for example, that the 
whole field of English fiction must be renewed, 
though I do not feel competent to make any 
proposals me self It is possible that ‘‘Monk’’ 
Lewis. Matunn and Mrs Radclille should, rela- 
tively to Scott. Dickens and Haidv, occupy a 
much highei rank For me self I find them all 
equally difficult to read I prefer the Arabian 
Nights, or Franz Kafka It seems to me that 
fiction, that is to say the piose nanative, awaits 
a complete transfoimation In so fai as it is to 
justify itself as ait, it must be tiansfoimcd into 
poesy For fundamentally there is no distinc- 
tion between piose ait and veise ait. theie is 
only the one verbal art which is poesy 

As for English Painting, theie too we must 
insist on a complete revision of values. The pen 
is moic irresponsible than the biusli, we print 
things which we dare not depict That is a crude 
aspect of the general truth that poetry is an art 
of widei scope and deepei significance than 
painting, and this will remain the truth even 
when the art of painting is completely emanci- 
pated from the prejudice of natuiali«m But dur- 
ing the many centuries in which painting has 
been hampeied by this prejudice, it is obvious 
that its close adherence to a standard of objec- 
tive vei isimihlude would give only a minor and 
excejitional scope to any superrealist elements 
I would, of course, claim that the art of the 
Middle Ages, except in so far as occupied with 
the mass-production of ecclesiastical symbols, 
was wholly of a superrealist character; for be- 
fore the age of reason art was supernatural. Be- 
tween the supeireal and the supernatural there 
is only a difleience of age, of evolution. The 
supernatural is associated with the mysticism of 
a religious view of life. But both agree in re- 


jecting the “real" or the “natural” as the only 
aspect of existence. Supeinaluialism, it is true, 
implies a dualism of spirit and maltei ; whereas 
supenealism implies a monism or identity of 
spmt and matlei. Nevei theless, theie is suffi- 
cient lesemblance in the two altitudes to give 
more than a suiface resemblance to their arts. 
Medieval leligion lequned the plastic lealisa- 
tion of inalional concepts An angel 01 a devil 
could not be copied from a living model, the 
artist was comjielled to use his imagination 
Medieval sculpture, and above all medieval 
manuscripts, offer a wealth of matenal which it 
would be only too easy to call sunealist I do 
not draw on this mateiial, because I respect the 
difference of intention Nevei theless, as an exam 
pie of what I mean, we find that a subject like 
“Chust in Limbo” is often treated m a manner 
recalled by Picasso’s recent etching “Mmotauro 
machia ” 

Between the end of the Middle Ages and the 
beginning of the Romantic Movement, the plastic 
aits m England wcie almost completely dead 
a significant fact Intel est begins again with 
Gainsboiough and Blake Blake I will leave 
aside foi the moment, I shall have something 
to say about lum hei e in anothei connection, and 
I have wiitlcn about him clsewheic The early 
paintings of Gainsboiough have a naive spon- 
taneity which bungs them close to the Douamer 
Rouleau, as he inci cased in technical efficiency, 
he scaicely added to Ins aesthetic appeal At 
least, his dullest works were done to rival the 
academic standards of Reynolds or to flatter the 
bourgeois desne for “finish.” The same is true 
of Constable, and the history of Turner is actu- 
ally the history of the emancipation of a great 
artist fiom the fetters of naturalism Turner is 
certainly a subject for levaluation; from the 
first the victim of Ruskin’s enthusiasm and in 
oui own day the blind spot of influential critics 
like Roger Fry. this painter actually trans 
formed the topograjihical canvas which he had 
inherited into a veritable toich of ' sensational 
fury. A little dogged in spirit, he lacked the 
final courage to take leave of his senses — the 
vacation which every hard-working artist owes 
to himself But he remains a very significant 
figure — far more significant than any of the 
French Impressionists, the compeer of Delacroix 
and Cezanne There are other painters to be 
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lescued from the dustbin of the nineteenth cen- 
tuiy: Samuel Palmei and John Martin, but the 
most senous task is a reconsideiation of the Pre- 
Raphaelites I doubt if any Englishman — at 
least, any Englishman still so near to them — 
can approach these artists with the fieshness and 
freedom that Salvador Dali, foi example, brings 
to their revaluation But certain tiulhs may be 
admitted Fust, the Pre-Raphaelites were integral 
aitists; like the Suirealists, they had a philos- 
ophy of life which embraced painting, poetry, 
philosophy and politics. They were also con- 
vinced of the imbecility of most of their con- 
temporaries, and reacted in the sliongest pos- 
sible way to the academic naluialism of the 
time. They were not afiaid to experiment with 
their sensations; they acknowledged the pmnacy 
of the imagination But they were incapable of 
a really comprehensive reaction — a revolution. 
They had no dialectic, no scientific method, no 
real energy In a word, they weie sentimentalists. 
They should have developed romanticism from 
the stage wheie Coleridge left it, instead, they 
developed nostalgia. They lead the Ancient 
Manner and Keats and Blake, and merely in- 
dulged in the easy path of repetition They 
might have read instead the Biographia Literaria 
and even Hegel, and produced a moie vital 
movement of thought One has only to con- 
trast Morris with Marx, contemporaries almost, 
to measure the failure of the Pre-Raphaelites 
and their followers 

Their followeis degeneialed into soulful weav- 
ers, mock-medieval craftsmen, bookbinders and 
haipi«ts English plastic ails had to nail for 
the inspiration of Picasso to show any real re- 
vival In the last twenty yeais we have produced 
potentially gieat aitists — Wjndham Lewis is the 
typical example — but they have suffered from 
a disastrous foim of individualism The English 
sin has alwavs been eccentncit) , by which I do 
not mean a lack of confoinnty, but simply a 
lack of social coherence Sunealism does not, 
like Communism, call upon artists to sui render 
their individuality; but it does insist that artists 
have common problems to solve and common 
dangers to avoid, and that a certain coherence, 
even a certain mutuality, is one of the conditions 
of the eflicacity of art. 

The fact that the Suirealists inheiited from 
the Dadaists a certain scorn for the “formalism” 


and “puiism” of the later stages of impression- 
ism has led to some misunderstanding of then 
attitude towards the technique of ait Sunealism 
is opposed to any intcllectualisation of art — 
to any pieference, that is to sav , for lational 
as opposed to imaginative elements Nothing, m 
their opinion, could be moie futile and unnec- 
essaiy than an art exclusively concerned with 
the rendering of some aspect of natuial fact — 
effects of light, of space, of mass or solidity 
This seems to them to be a purely mechanical 
or muscular pieoccupation, and the lcsult en- 
tirely without artistic mteiesl Was it not Monel 
who painted the same ha) stack in thirty-two dif- 
ferent dcgiees of light 9 Well, theie is alwajs a 
haystack to be seen somewhere at whatever time 
and in whatever light you like. It does not seem 
worth recoidmg at immense pains the passive 
mutations of such a banal object It would be 
just as interesting to record the artist’s reaction 
to thirty-two different degiees of toothache Even 
the preoccupation of a Cezanne, though it in- 
vested nature with a structure that m actual ap- 
pearance it lacks, and to that extent contributed 
a mental and even an imaginative element, and 
though this preoccupation led to the discovery 
of pel feet relations between intellectual ordci 
and sensuous coloui ; yet even such an art 1*5 
deceptive if it does not extend our sensibilitv 
on more than a sensational level. Cezanne him- 
self seemed to realise this, and was not satisfied 
with his apples. The series of “Baigneuses” 
which he painted at the end of Ins caieer maihs 
the wider imaginative range of Ins genius 
Seurat is a special case, too complex and too 
unresolved to dogmatise about — we must not 
forget that he died at the age of thirLy-two; but 
obviously, in paintings like “Le Clique” and 
“La Paiade,” he was creating a new woild, a 
world of imagination or fantasy which owed no 
more than its primary elements to the world of 
objective vision Since their dav, paintcis not 
so gieat as Cezanne or Seurat have seized on 
one pait of then achievement, and that the least 
interesting part, and have elaborated it into an 
exclusive method. They have made painting an 
ocular exercise; a decorative variation on the 
data of physical vision. Against such an art it 
was necessary to protest; and the best protest, 
which should have been final in its effect, was 
the invention of the collage by Picasso or Braque 
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— the work of art made of any old pieces of 
string 01 newspapei but which, nevertheless in 
spite of its complete lack of the fiddling kind of 
finesse that thicatcned to become the sole aim of 
painting, was undeniably a work of ail Max 
Ei nsL, taking rubbings from the sui faces of wood 
and other natural matcnals went a step further 
and lepioduced mechanically the actual effect 
of sensibility so much pared as a personal qual- 
ity by bouigeois amateuis In this mannci the 
physique of ait was seen m its proper piopoi- 
tions; not as a thing which could be dispensed 
with 01 despised, but as an instalment suboidi- 
nale to the soveieign power of the imagination 

The Sui reali«t. theiefore, b\ no means denies 
or ridicules aesthetic values as such To him, 
no less than to any other sensitive cieatuic, theic 
is good ait and bad art, good painting and bad 
painting, good Sun eahsm and had Suireahsm. 
He has a scale of values and these values are 
aesthetic But aesthetic values aie not necessanly 
objective values — in painting Lhey are not ncces- 
sauly what the Geimans call rnaleiisch oi paint- 
erly rallies they do not belong so much to the 
paint as to the peison Like the pitch of a voice, 
the “hand"’ m handwriting oi e\cn the gait in 
walking, they aie the expansion of a personality 
— a mentality Dali’s neat tight Venneerish jac- 
ture has its aesthetic as well as Pica=so’s bold, 
plangent nscous l>iu=hwork Theie is no one 
style of using paint, no one ciitenon of per- 
fection: the aitisL is using a medium to express 
certain sensations oi ideas and he is not to be 
judged by the mannei in which he uses the 
medium but by the success with which he con- 
lets the sensations or ideas (I do not suggest 
that in piaclice there is any possibility of mak- 
ing the distinction) This is eien tiue of so- 
called “absliact"’ ait, where the ideas are con- 
tained within the formal lelation® are, that is 
to sav, the dnect expression of foimal relations 
The alleinatne which must otherwise be admit- 
ted is an ail tending low aids one uniform stand- 
ard of peifeclion a form of idealism contra- 
dicted by lnstoiy no less than by common sense. 

This explanation made, it will perhaps be 
seen how certain “found objects” which are not 
the work of human aitists, but the pioducts of 
natuial for unnatuial) forces, come to be cher- 
ished by Suneahsts. If I am walking along the 
beach and my eye catches a sea-worn and sun- 


bleached knot of w’ood whose shape and colour 
strongly appeal to me, the act of identification 
(which may m any case have a psj chological 
explanation) makes that object as expressive oi 
my peisonality as if I had actually caived the 
wood into that shape Selection is also creation. 
Nothing is so expiessive of a man as the fetishes 
he gatheis round him — his pipe, Ins pens, his 
pocket-knife — eien the jialtein of his suit Art 
in its widest sense is an extension of the per- 
sonality a host of artificial limbs. 

To the plastic objects which we find by the 
aid of our eyes conespond. on another plane of 
consciousness, the images found in dreams The 
dnect use of dream lmagciy has not been fre- 
quent in the past, for the good psychological rea 
son that the conscious mind is a jealous guard 
ian of the seeiecv of this voild But now we 
turn to the dicam with the same confidence that 
formerly men placed m the objective world of 
sensation, and we weave its leality into the syn 
thesis of oui ait It is possible that in the 
integral dream — the dieam as entile myth rather 
than as a seiies of fragmentary symbols — the 
work of synthesis is already done In most 
dreams we find elements that are meiely the 
casual residues of the day’s anxieties, but we 
find also the day-ivorld tiansformed. and occa 
sionally this new leality picscnts itself to us as 
a poetic unity But to make this distinction clear 
I will i elate the history of an exjiernnent 

Ililheito jioets and cnlifs have shown singu- 
larly little cunosity about the actual mechanism 
of poetic inspiration. Theie are, of course, many 
disjointed statements which thiow light on the 
subject, such as Wordswoi ill’s quasi-psy chologi- 
cal descnjation of emotion recollected in tian 
quillity, and Keats and Rilke have observed 
themselves to some profit Not long before his 
death A E Housman disconcerted his academic 
cronies by confessing that inspiiatioii was most 
often induced m him by a pint of beer, that in 
any case it had physical symptoms. My own 
suggestion is that poetic insjmalion has an 
exact parallel in dream-formation. In what re- 
spect the two processes differ can only be shown 
by the analysis of a particular case of inspira- 
tion, which is what I propose to undertake. But 
first I must make sure that the reader has a 
clear picture of the process of dream-formation 
as described by Freud. 
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In his latest “Revision of the Theory of 
Dreams” ( New Introductoiy Lectures, 1933. 
Chaptei 1) Freud gives the following schematic 
summaiv of the process: 

“The introduction the wish to sleep, the vol- 
untary withdiawal from the outside woild Two 
things follow from this- firstly, the possibility 
foi older and more piimilive modes of activity 
to manifest themselves, le, regiession; and sec- 
ondly the deciease of the repression-resistance 
which weighs on the unconscious As a result 
of this latter feature an opportunity foi dream- 
formation piesenls itself, which is sei/ed upon 
by the factors which aie the occasion of the 
dream; that is to say, the internal and exteinal 
stimuli which are in activity The dream which 
thus eventuates is already a compiomise foima- 
tion, it has a double function- it is on the one 
hand in conformity with the ego (‘ego-svn- 
tonic’), since it sub<=eives the wi=h to sleep by 
draining off the stimuli which would otherwise 
disturb it, while on the olhei hand lL allows to 
a lepressed impulse the satisfaction which is 
possible m these circumstances in the fonn of 
an hallucinatory wish-fulfilment The whole 
process of dream-formation, which is pcinntted 
by the sleeping ego, is, how-evei, under the con- 
trol of the censorship, a contiol which is exer- 
cised by what is left of the forces of rcpies- 
sion ” 

What is allorved to emerge as a dieam — that 
is to say, what is lemembeied as a dieam — 
Fieud calls the dream-le\t or the mam jest 
dream; but what the analyst suspects to lie 
beyond the dieam, its motive foice, these aie 
the latent dieam-lhoughls “Their dominating 
element is the repiessed impulse, which has ob- 
tained some kind of expression, toned dowii and 
disguised though it may be, by associating itself 
with stimuli which happen to be theie and by 
tacking itself on to the residue of the day be- 
fore ” The rest of Fieud’s description should be 
followed with close attention, because its beai- 
mg on the process of poetic inspiration is dnect 
and immensely significant: 

“Just like any other impulse this one presses 
forward towards satisfaction in action, but the 
.path to motor discharge is closed to it on ac- 
count of the physiological characteristics of the 
state of sleep, and so it is foiced to tiavel in 
the retrograde direction to perception, and con- 


tent itself with an hallucinatory satisfaction 
The latent dicam-thoughls are therefore turned 
into a colled ion of sensory images and vi«ual 
scenes As they aie liavclhng in this direction 
something happens to them which seems to us 
new and bewildeung. All the i eibal apparatus 
by means of which the moie subtle thouaht-rela- 
tions aie expiessed, the conjunctions and prejio- 
sitions, the vanalions of declension and conju- 
gation, are lacking, because the means of jior- 
tiajmg them are absent just as in piimitiro 
giammailess speech, only the raw malenal of 
thought can be expressed, and the abstract is 
merged aa,ain in the concrete from uhtch it 
sprang What is left ovei may rery well seem 
to lack cohcience It is as much the lesult of the 
archaic iegrc=sion in the mental appai atus a« 
of the demands of the eensoiship that so much 
use is made of the rejnesentation of ceilam ob- 
j'ects and processes by means of srmbols which 
have become strange to conscious thought But 
of more far-ieaching nnpoit aie the olhei alteia- 
lions to which the elements compiling the 
dieam-lhoughls are subjected Such of them as 
have any point of contact aie condensed into 
new r unities When the thoughts aie translated 
into picluics those foi ms aie indubitably pic- 
fcired which allow’ of this kind of telescoping, 
or condensation, it is as though a foice weic 
at woik which subjected the matenal to a jnoc- 
ess of pressuie or squeezing togelhei As a resulL 
of condensation one element in a manifest cheam 
may coriespond to a liumbci of elements of 
the dieam-lhoughls; but comei'-elv one of the 
elements fiotn among the dieam-lhoughls mar 
be lejncsenlcd by a iiumbei of picluics m the 
dieam ” 

This sjiatc of quotation is all early loo Iona 
but theie aie two fuither lefinements m the 
jirocess of di cam-formation which are still rele- 
vant The fiist is displacement oi tiansfeience of 
accent. The individual ideas which make up the 
di eam-lhoughts aie not all of equal raluc; “lhe\ 
hare vanous degices of affective tone attached 
to them, and, coi responding to these, thc> aie 
judged as more or less important, and more oi 
less worthy of attention. In the dream- woik 
these ideas are separated from their affects, the 
affects aie treated separately They may be trans- 
ferred to something else, they may remain whcie 
they were, they may undeigo Iransfoimation, oi 
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the)' may disappear fiom the dieam entirely 
The impoi lance of the ideas which have been 
shorn of their affect leappears m the dream m 
the form of the sensuous vividness of the dream- 
pictures; but we notice that this accent, which 
should lie on impmtant elements, has been 
transferred to unimpoitant ones, so that what 
seems to be pushed to the foiefront in the dream, 
as the most important element in it, only plays 
a subsidiary role in the dieam-thoughts, and 
comeisely, what is important among the dream- 
thoughts obtains only' incidental and lather in- 
distinct representation in the dream ’’ 

The other refinement m the process is, from 
our point of new, perhaps the most impoi tant 
of all “After these operations on the dream- 
thoughts the dream is almost ready Theie is 
still however, a more or less non-constant factor, 
the so-called secondary elaboration, that makes 
its appearance after the dream has come into 
consciousness as an object of peieeption When 
the dream has come into consciousness, we treat 
it in exactly the same way that we treat any 
content of peieeption, we tiy to fill in the gaps, 
we add connecting links, and often enough we 
let ouisehes m for serious misunderstandings. 
But this, as it were, rationalising activity, which 
at its best provides the dieam with a smooth 
facade, such as cannot correspond to its real 
content, may be altogether absent in some cases, 
or only operate in a very feeble way, in which 
case the dream displays to view all its gaps and 
inconsistencies. . . .” 

To trace the parallel betiveen dream-forma- 
tion and poem-foimation it is necessary to ana- 
lyse a particular poem, and of necessity such a 
poem must be one of my own (or otherwise 
I should have to conduct a long and searching 
analysis of anothei poet) The poem I shall take 
is actually based on a dream On December 31, 
1935, I was piesent at a family gathering in 
lorkshire, and at midnight we celebrated the 
passing of the Old Yeai and the birth of the 
INew- Year by drinking a rum-punch (I am, it 
will be seen, about to confirm Housman’s diag- 
nosis). I retired to bed and dreamt a vivid 
dream It was still vivid to me when next day 
I tiavelled by train back to London, and since, 
like several poets of my acquaintance, I have 
always found the rhythm of a tram journey 
conducive to poetic composition, I began to 


transfer to papei the haunting images of my 
dream. The following poem was the result— 
I will explain the significance of the italics 
presently : 

The narrow labyrinth has light 
which casts our shadows on the wall 
as m extremity of flight 
I follow one whose face I have not seen. 

The walls arc white 
and turn at intervals to make a screen 
on which our racing shadows rise and fall 
like waves against the bleached cliff. 

Anxious to make my mentor turn 
I lift my hands and make a pass 
which casts upon the facing wall 
a silhouette hovering like a baffled bird. 

But on he leads unmoved 
and fatally I follow till at last 
we leave the labyrinth and I find myself 
alone, upon a plinth. 

The houses m the square below 
stand newly built, brick-rough, bright 
bathed in some Castilian light 
In the unpaved area a few children play. 

This must be a foreign land, I say, 
and gaze about with eager eyes 
Then suddenly know that it is Heaven 
to which Death has led me in disguise 

What I described in this poem w r as, of course, 
the manifest content of my dieam, the latent 
content could only be elicited by' analysis, and 
is of no immediate interest But our poetic analy- 
sis of the poem should begin by asking to what 
extent I succeeded in conveying the manifest 
content Is the poem efficient merely as the nar 
rative of an expenence 9 As far as the events 
of the poem are concerned, I think it is only 
toivards the end that I myself am conscious of 
any failuie. I fancy that in the dream the iden 
tity of the unknown figuie was levealed to me. 
and that immediately I awoke — in the process 
of awaking — this identity slipped fiom me and 
I was left with a sense of being baffled. The 
notion of suddenly finding myself in a Heaven 
was present in the dream, but identifying the 
figure with Death was a subsequent rationalisa- 
tion; it did not, if I can trust my memory, occur 
to me until I began to write the poem. 
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Let us now examine the images in the poem. 
In the dream the labyrinth was real , an intricate 
maze alwa) s turning at right angles and full of 
an evenly diffused white light, the figure, clad 
lather like a harlequin in close-fitting tights, 
never turned. I made the pass by lifting my 
hands above my head and making a shadow on 
the wall m the manner of the shadow-game 
played by children , the image of the baffled bird 
— the fluttering shadow like a bird beating 
against a window-pane — occurred to me in my 
dream In this it differs from the wave-image 
I have used to descube the shadows of our 
bodies on the walls of the labyrinth, which is 
a conscious image produced in the process of 
writing the poem; I would on that account call 
it a metaphor rather than an image In a similar 
way the word “Castilian,” used to describe the 
peculiar light which was diffused over the 
square, is an epithet derived fiom my conscious 
experience; the neaiest equivalent in my mem- 
ory being ceilain effects of sunlight in Spain 
I have not conveyed exactly enough the vivid 
impression I have of the effect of this dieam- 
light on the houses; I have distinct sensuous 
image of the porous quality of the brick into 
which the light seemed to soak, as if absorbed. 
The children in the square (it was a new 
square, not yet paved or laid out in any way, 
rough and uneven) seemed to be self-centred, 
detached, in a different perspective to the rest 
of the scene, an effect which Salvador Dali 
often conveys in his paintings. 

It will be observed that there are several 
rhymes, but no regular rhyme system; these 
rhymes weie not sought by me, but came un- 
consciously in the act of writing the poem. If 
I had sought for rhymes I should inevitably 
have been compelled to distort my narrative and 
my imageiy, and to that extent to be false to 
my inspiration And such, indeed, has always 
been my piactice m writing poetry I neither 
seek rhymes nor avoid them, for either attitude 
would involve a too conscious control of my 
expression — would defeat the desirable autom- 
, atism. But this does not prevent me from recog- 
nising that when there is no total inspiration — 
when a poet is writing line by line — the search 
for rhymes may lead to the discovery of sur- 
prising images. That is merely a different 
method of composition; a mosaic as opposed 


to a leflection If a poet wishes to remain faith- 
ful to a myth — a myth presented to him inle- 
gially — he cannot afford to go off in pursuit 
of surface ornaments. 

Perhaps the most important distinction which 
this analysis reveals is that between images and 
metaphors — a distinction which has alteadv 
been made by Pierre Reverdy and which I have 
ref ei red to before (Breton also quotes it m the 
First Surrealist Manifesto) : 

“L’lmage est une creation pure de l’espnt 

“Elle ne peut naitre d’une comparaison mais du 
rapprochement de deux realites plus ou mom-, 
eloignees. 

“Plus les rapports des deux realites rapprochec- 
seront lomtams et justes, plus 1’image sera foite — 
plus elle aura de puissance emotive et de realite 
poetique. . . .” 11 

In my poem the metaphor of the waves 
against the bleached cliff though to mv mind 
accuiate enough as descnption. has not the same 
foice as the image of the baffled bud. and actu- 
ally, of couise, the whole content of the poem 
— labyiinth, square, light, childien — is a senes 
of images, but of images whose counteipait is 
not manifest, and which therefore we call sym- 
bols 

The metaphor may have its associalional sig- 
nificance within the psychological unity of the 
poem; if it is puiely intellectual in ongm it is 
apt to stick out of the poem like an ii relevant 
ornament 

This type of poem, then, wo might describe 
to adopt Freud’s teiminology, as the manifest 
content of a dream whose latent thoughts have 
been turned into sensoiy images or visual scenes, 
the abstract, that is to say, is merged again in 
the conciete form from which it spiang. 1 - Cei- 

11 [“The Image is a pure cieation of the mind 

“It cannot grow out of a comparison but only out of 
a union of two moie or less distant realities 

“The more distant and tine the connection between 
the two lealilics which are being united, the strongei 
will be the image and the more emotional power and 
poetic truth will it have.’ 1 

12 Compare Vico’s theory of poetry, especially the 
following passage “[So for us] the whole art of 
Poetry reduces itself to this, that anyone who wishes 
to excel as a poet must unlearn all his native language 
and return to the pristine beggary of words, by this 
necessity he will express the feelings of his mind by 
means of the most obvious and easily perceived aspects 
of things, he will, by the aid of the senses and the 
imagination, paint the most striking and lovely images 
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tain of the dream-thoughts have been condensed 
into images 01 simbols, whose laLent significance 
lcsists any analysis, but which nevei theless, and 
peihaps pi ease! >• on that account, have extieme 
poetic force Then, to disguise any gaps or in- 
coherence', the conscious nnnd of the poet has 
worked over the poem, and given it that smooth 
facade which is geneially demanded by the liter- 
al y comen lions of an age, and which in any 
case makes for ease of communication. 

It is not every poem that has the integral 
chaiacter of a dieam, but every authentic image 
is conceived m the unconscious, that is to say, 
the two lealiUes of which Reveidy speaks, 
though more or less distantly sepaiated, cohere 
as an image and gain then emolne power from 
the piesence in the unconscious of a hidden 
connecting link Theie is no need, m any poetic 
anal) sis, to reveal that repiessed connection, 
the poetic reality lies in the evident power of 
the image, and is no stronger — indeed, may be 
much weakei — if its laLent meaning is made 
manifest The whole n rationality of art, and 
the sunealist defence of mationality, is ex- 
plained b) the Freudian theory of 1 egression 
An unconscious impulse cieates the poem no 
less than the dream; it piovides, that is to say, 
the mental energy lequired for its formation 
That impulse =eeks in the poem, no less and 
no otherwise than m the dieam, its desired satis- 
faction The latent ideas 01 thoughts are turned 
into \ isual images, aie diamatised and illus- 
trated, aie finalh liberated in the hallucinatory 
reality of the poem 

That the actual choice of words — the poet’s 
language as distinct fiom his imagery — is 
formed by a sinnlai pioce«s of unconscious as- 
sociation, would seem to be a fair deduction 
from the e\ idence of psychoanalysis In the 
degiee that they are poetic such w'ords are 
automatic associations of an aural rather than 
a visual naluie It may be that some poets 
search the dictionary of their conscious memory 
for the apt epithet, and in that w'ay display an 

of things, manners and feelings, and just as anyone 
who wishes to he a philosopher must first purge him- 
self of the prejudices of children and common people, 
so an) one who would write a poem must feel and think 
entird) according to the childlike and commoii views 
of the woild In this way he will become really imagina- 
ti\e, and will compose at once sublimely and in accord- 
ance with the popular understanding ” De Constantia 
Philologiac (Trans by II S Davies ) 


inventive wit; but such a faculty — the faculty 
of a Pope or a Dryden — is not the essentially 
poetic gift Poetiy, to adapL a saying of Picas- 
so’s, is found, not sought It emerges, perhaps 
not easily but at an) rate diteclly, fiom the 
well of the unconscious. It may be elaborated 
or distorted by the exeicise of conscious skill, 
but there is no evidence at all to show that as 
a result the poem ever gams in its specifically 
poetic power 

We are so uncertain of the limits of mental 
activity — its actual lange and effecLu eness— that 
even as matenalists we must not exclude the 
possibility of hitherto unsuspected modes of 
operation For example, ps) choanalysis has 
already been compelled to admit the scientific 
possibility of thought-tiansfeience or telepathy 
On the analogy of «uch “occult” phenomena, it 
is possible that the mind of the poet 01 painter, 
duung the eouise of its ordinary activity, picks 
up and transmits “messages” in a wholly un- 
conscious manner I think it is possible that such 
“messages” are ahvays in the fonn of “images” 
— that is to say, the ideas they deal with are 
not veibalised In this way, for example, the 
“residues” of the day’s activity, m then least 
unimpoitant and unobseived details, are taken 
up and “used” m the course of the dream activ- 
ity A pattern m a wall, a patch of lichen, or 
any abstract pattern which I have foi a moment 
staled at, may in this w r ay sink into my mind 
and determine the fonn of my unconscious 
images, which when called up in the activity 
of painting, emerge in this apparently inex- 
plicable and illogical shape. That process is 
comparatively easy to undei stand, but in the 
contrary direction it is also possible that ideas, 
with W’hich we may have been obsessed during 
the activity of thought, may, when conscious 
thought is foi the time being superseded by 
instinctive modes of expression, so guide such 
expression that it corresponds to the latent 
thought Salvador Dali relates how a splash of 
paint on his palette had assumed unhwwn to 
his conscious mind the shape of a distorted skull 
which he had consciously and vainly been trying 
to discover. It is another aspect of automatism; 
and all that it is necessary to admit is the super- 
reality, the something-more-than-conscious nat- 
uralism, which encompasses all our actions. At 
this moment I have an intimation that I shall 
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find m Blake a verse or a sentence bearing on 
this question. I take the book from the shelf; 
it opens at page 562 and I read: 

. . Condens’d his Emanations into hard opake 
substances, 

And his infant thoughts & desires into cold dark 
cliffs of death. 

His hammer of gold he seiz’d, and his anvil of 
adamant; 

He seiz’d the bars of condens’d thoughts to forge 
them 

Into the sword of war, into the bow and arrow. 
Into the thundering cannon and into the murdering 


gun 

I saw the limbs form’d for exercise contemn’d, & 
the beauty of 

Eternity look’d upon as deformity, & loveliness as 
a dry tree. 

I saw disease forming a Body of Death around the 
Lamb 

Of God to destroy Jeiusalem & to devour the body 
of Albion, 

By war and stratagem to win the labour of the 
husbandman 

Awkwardness arm’d in steel, folly in a helmet of 
gold. 

Weakness with horns & talons, ignorance with a 
rav’ning beak, 

Every Emanative joy forbidden as a Crime 

And the Emanations buried alive m the earth with 
pomp of religion, 

Inspiration deny’d, Genius forbidden by laws of 
punishment, 

I saw terrified. I took the sighs & tears & bitter 
groans, 

I lifted them into my Furnaces to form the spiritual 
sword 

That lays open the hidden heart I drew forth the 
pang 

Of sorrow red hot • I work d on my resolute anvil : 

I heated it in the flames of Hand & II) le & Coban 

Nine times ...” T , n 

Jerusalem, 1, y. 


Thus Blake labours m hope that Enthusiasm 
and Life may not cease In the whole of Ins 
writings I feel the pic«ence of an instinctive 
dialecticism which is of the gieatesl interest 
I know that some of my fellow Surrealists have 
many reserves to make about Blake; they aie 
suspicious of his obscurity, which wears the too 
obvious mask of mysticism. I am equally suspi- 
cious; but I must confess that the more I have 
studied Blake the more these mists have dis- 
persed. It would be absurd to call Blake a 


materialist (it would be absurd to call the Sui- 
realist an) thing hut a dialectical malciialist) , 
nevertheless, in works like The Man lap's ol 
Heaven and Hell and Jeiusalem there is a 
realisation of the fundamental conti adictions of 
reality, and a movement tow aids a ®) n the® is 
which is an) thing but idealistic 

From much the same point of view the meta- 
physical element in Shelley should be lc-exam- 
ined In Shelley’s case tlieie is no doubt of the 
point of depaiture — a malcnali®tic dcleimiiii«m 
of the most anlithcist tv pc But it is genciallv 
assumed that Shelley abandoned Ins eailv anti- 
thei«m and ended in the clouds of neo-pluloric 
idealism But actually he too aimed at a dia- 
lectical s)nthesis of the leal and the uineal 
actuality and hallucination, as the following 
quotation from his Speculations on Metapin sics 
will make clear - 

“Thoughts, or ideas 01 notions, call them 
what you will, differ fiom each other, not in 
kind, but in foice It has commonlv been sup- 
posed that those distinct thoughts which affect 
a number of poisons, at legulai mloivals din- 
ing the passage of a multitude of olhei thoughts 
which aie called real or external objects, aic 
totally diffeient from those which affect onlv a 
few peisons, and which lecui at mcgulai lntei- 
vals, and aie usually mmc ulwmc and indis- 
tinct, such as hallucinations, dicams and the 
ideas of madness INo csscnl al distinction be- 
tween any one of these ideas, 01 any class of 
them, is founded on a concct ob®ci valion of 
the naluic of things, but meiclv on a considei 
ation of what thought® aic most invaiiahiv sub 
servient to the seem it) and happiness of life, 
and if nothing nioic were expicsscd by the dis- 
tinction, the philosopher might s a fel) accom- 
modate his language to that of the \ ulgai But 
they pielend to asscit an essential diffeieiue 
which has no foundation m tiulh and wliah 
suggests a nairow and fal-e conception of imi- 
veisal naluie the parent of the mosL fatal cnoi® 
in speculation A specific cbffeicnce between 
every thought of the mmd, is, indeed, a neces- 
sary consequence of that law by which it pei- 
ceives diversity and number, but a generic and 
essential difference is wholly aibitrary.” 

In an essay of this kind I am mainl) con- 
cerned with presenting the positive aspects of 
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Surrealism, all that necessary part of a critical 
actnity which consists m removing misunder- 
standings and replying to criticism made on the 
basis of such misunderstandings may be left to 
moie fugitive foims of publication. But one 
fonn of aLtack may be mentioned heie because 
it is of a serious nature and because it will seive 
to intioduce an aspect of Suriealism which yet 
lemains to be dealt with Duung the London 
Exhibition Mi J B Pi leslley was commissioned 
to write an ai title foi the evening paper famous 
foi its betting news Now. that Mr Pnestley 
should be made to feel, as he confesses, “not 
too comfoi table,” in fact, “piofoundlv dis- 
luibed” by oui activities is exactlv as we would 
have it But when he goes on to ascribe to the 
Surrealists m geneial all kinds of moral per- 
\eision, he is meiely indulging m the aboitive 
\ ltupei ation of his kind - 

As if a man should spit against the wind, 

The filth 1 etui ns in’s face 

The Sui realists, he said, “stand for violence and 
neuiotic umeason They are tiuly decadent. You 
catch a glimpse behind them of the deepening 
twilight of baibansm that may sooii blot out 
the sky. until at last humanity finds itself m 
another long night ” In that fuliginous perspect- 
li e, and knowing what a man of Mi Priestley’s 
piejudices means by decadence, the Sui realists 
might willingly stand But that is not the end 
of Mr Priestley’s insinuations “There aie 
about far loo many effeminate or epicene young 
men, lisping and undulating Too many young 
women without manncis, balance dignity — 
gieedy and slobbering sensation-seekers. Too 
many people who are steadily lapsing into 
shaved and powdered baibansm . . Fre- 
quently they ha\e strong sexual impulses that 
they soon conluve to misuse or peivert” 

Mr Priestley no doubt feels none too com- 
foi table on his bed of roses, and sympathy for 
the undei-dog flow's in a copious if somewhat 
muddled stieain from his generous heart. But 
Mr Priestley is not personally acquainted with 
the Surrealists, in this country oi any other; 
and as a novelist he ought to have enough pene- 
ti ation to realise that the least repressed of 
people aie generally the most moral; or, as 
Hu\ smans put it, “au fond . . . ll n’y a de 


reellement obscenes que les gens chastes.” 18 
As a matter of fact, the Surrealists are no less 
aware than Mr. Pnestley of undesirable ele- 
ments in tlieir midst, but they are not them- 
selves to be identified with such elements. It is 
true that they cannot piotest against the perver- 
sions of a moral code for which they have no 
respect But they despise the kind of people who 
indulge m peiveision just as much as they de- 
spise people who indulge in hvpocnsy They 
despise any kind of weakness, any lack of per- 
sonal integiity. Their principle of libeity allows 
to each the flee exeicise of his natuial propen- 
sities so long as this does not mfnnge the equal 
lights of others On the subject of homosexu- 
ality, for example (a subject w hie h the evening 
jiajieis do not mention, though it is one of the 
most acute questions of the dav ) , the Surreal- 
ists aie not in the least prejudiced, they recog- 
nise that inveision is an abnoimal condition 
due to a certain psychological or phv siological 
piedisposition foi which the individual is in no 
way resjionsible But they jnoLesl when such 
individuals fonn a sodality oi fieemasomy for 
the pui pose of imposing then special ethos upon 
the social and intellectual life of the day It 
leads m particulai to an liiloleiance foi women 
which is ceitamly no pait of the suneahst 
cieed 

In short, the Suiiealisls admit the disci jilmary 
tiuth that, if you have to attack a diseased body 
for the puipose of healing it, your own body 
should be in a healthy stale The kind of insult 
which Mr Pnestley hulls at the Surrealists is 
the kind of insult that used to be insinuated 
about the Bolsheviks until the punty and dis- 
interestedness of their lives could no longer be 
disguised 

The Suirealist is opposed to cuirenl morality 
because he considers that it is lotten He can 
have no respect for a code of ethics that toler- 
ates extremes of poveily and nclies, that wastes 
or delibciatcly destroys the jnoducts of the earth 
amidst a slaivmg or uiidcinounshed people; 
that preaches a gospel of universal peace and 
wages aggressive war with all the appendages 
of horror and destruction which its evil genius 
can invent; that so distorts the sexual impulse 
that thousands of unsatisfied men and women 

13 r“UltimateIy, the only really obscene people are 
the chaste.”] 
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go mad, millions waste their lives in unhappi- 
ness 01 poison their minds with hypocrisy. For 
such a morality (and these are merely its most 
general features) the Sui realist has nothing but 
hatied and scorn 

His own code of morality is based on liberty 
and love He sees no reason why the frailties 
of the human race should be erected into a 
doctrine of original sin, but he realises that 
most men aie born impel feet and are made less 
perfect still by theii cncumstances Such evils 
and imperfections cannot wholly be eradicated 
in any conceivable span of human development 
But it is our belief that the whole system of 
organized control and repression which is the 
social aspect of present-day morality is psycho- 
logically misconceived and positively harmful 
We believe, that is to say, in the fullest pos- 
sible liberation of the impulses and are con- 
vinced that what law and oppression have failed 
to achieve will in due time be brought about by 
love and fraternity. 

The Surrealist is not a sentimental humani- 
tarian; the superrealism of his ait has its coun- 
terpart in the realism of his science He is a 
psjchologist of the strictest type, and if he uses 
words like “love” and “fraternity,” it is because 
his analysis of the sexual and affective and of 
the economic life of man has given him the 
right to use such words cleanly, without the 
least surplus of sentimentality 

To close this essay without a personal note 
of explanation would be discreet, perhaps, but 
unnecessanly indefinite I am often accused of 
contradictions, and do not doubt that these exist 
m my critical writings. But I must confess that 
I am not particularly uneasy about them. They 
are related to the conti adictions of my person- 
ality, and, if I am then told that it is very 
wrong 01 weak of me to possess such a per- 
sonality, the objection is meaningless to me. 
For I am conscious that, such as it is, my per- 
sonality is integral, and I do not choose to 
present a falsely regular fagade. I have a strong 
dislike for people with symmetrical faces; if 
not criminals (an attested fact), they are at any 
rate stupid or depraved I do not necessarily 
glory in contradictions, but if they come as a 
natural consequence of a natural disposition I 
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leave them to be reconciled in that synthetic 
judgment which is the Last Judgment. 

In that judgment it will be seen that m) 
mam affiliations have always been romantic, m 
the sense m which I have intci preted romanti- 
cism in this essay I have always had an in- 
stinctive preference for those poets and painteis 
who have exceeded the limits of convention, 
which are the limits of moral expci lence; and 
in the history of criticism my interest quickens 
from the moment that romanticism begins to 
acquire a rational and scientific basis in psv- 
chology and philosophy’ the line of develop- 
ment from Vico to Freud That m the piesent 
desperate circumstances, when at any moment 
every poet and artist may be called upon to 
find his position in the line , that at such a time 
I should in spite of all my past pontifical 
detachment declare for Surrealism — that, I as- 
sert, should be regarded as meiely an affirma- 
tion of all that is most real and active in mv 
work 

In so far as such an attitude involves a 
political alignment and is theieby a clerk's h a- 
luson, such tieason is committed in full awaie- 
ness of the consequences In normal circum- 
stances the detachment of the artist from a paitv 
and therefore a partial point of view is a con- 
dition of his attachment to an mtegial view of 
life. But the conditions of the piesent time aie 
not noimal 14 It is the piesumption of modem 
dictaloi ships to challenge m a most direct man- 
ner the artist’s cieative fieedom Whether done 
in the cause of “socialist realism” or “racial 
purity” or nationalism, the menace is the same 
— not merely repiession and economic seivitude 
such as the artist has suflcied m all ages, but 
the actual extermination of the aitist as such 
Not since the Iconoclastic Contioveisy has the 
artist been foiced into the position usuall) occu- 
pied by iehgious martyrs and political enemies 
To the degree that the aitist is directly attacked 
as an artist, he must aclivcl) defend himself; 
and to defend himself he must ally himself with 
whatever political forces seem to him to promise 
the requisite intellectual liberty. That choice 

11 It is significant that Julien Benda, who was re 
sponsible for the phrase “la traluson dcs clercs,” ha-- 
himself long since abandoned his attitude of intellectual 
detachment 
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may be a difficult one, for even Communism, 
the creed of liberty and fraternity, has made the 
exigences of a transitional epoch the excuse for 
an unnecessary and stupid form of aesthetic 
intolei ance. 

The contradictions of the personality arc re- 
solved in the work of ait - that is one of the first 
piinciples of lomanticism One might even go 
so far as to say that the personality without 
contradictions is incapable of creating a woik 
of art It is incapable of entering into dialectical 
actmty — of moling fiom the state of equilib- 
1 lum which is the state of mental passivity. 
Art is more than description or “reportage”; 
it is an act of renewal It renews vision, it 
renews language, but most essentially it renews 
life itself by enlarging the sensibility, by mak- 
ing men more conscious of the terror and the 
beauty, the wonder of the possible forms of 
being 

The renascence of wonder — I remember this 
as the title of an essay by Watts-Dunton, the 
friend of Swinburne. I should not be afraid to 


adopt such a grandiloquent phiase to describe 
the general aim of Surrealism as I conceive it 
Just as curiosity is the faculty which duves man 
to seek out the hidden stiucture of the external 
univeise, thereby enabling him to build up that 
body of knowledge which we call Science, so 
wonder is the faculty which dares man to create 
what has not befoie existed, which dares man 
to use his powers m new ways and for new 
effects We have lost this sense of the word 
“wondeiful” — it is one of the most ouLworn 
cliches in the language. Bui actually “wonder” 
is a better and more inclusive word than 
“beauty,” and what is full of wonder has the 
most compelling force over the imagination of 
men. “We cease to wonder at what we under- 
stand,” said Dr Johnson, a man indifferent to 
the cost of complacency. It would have been 
much more to the point to have observed that 
understanding ceases when we cease to wonder, 
that, as Pascal, a less complacent man, observed 
“there are reasons of the heart of which Reason 
knows nothing.” 


James T. FARRELL: Growth and Decay in Literature * 


R evolutionary critics have frequently as- 
sured the revolutionary and proletarian 
writer that for subject-matter he has the 
whole range of history before him. Thus, Mr. 
Hicks has iwillen that it is possible for the pro- 
letarian no\clist to write about the past, the 
present, or the future, and that over this span 
of time there is the social area of all classes. 
Generally, such remarks have been just words. 
Foi while giving the woild to the novelist in 
generalizations, critics and reviewers have taken 
about nine-tenths of that world back from him 

* “Growth and Decay in Literature” is the eleventh 
chapter of A Aotc on Literary Criticism., by James T. 
Farrell, Copyright 1936, by The Vanguard Press, Inc. 
Mr Farrell (b 1904) has also written The League of 
Frightened Philistines (1945) and Literature and Moral- 
ity (1947) 


in specific j'udgments and measurements of con- 
temporary works of literature. 

Mr. Hicks, for instance, is fond of applying 
the phiase “Marxian insight.” As I interpret 
this phrase, it seems to relate to the connecting 
up of disparate events and phenomena in eco- 
nomic links, a process which cuts a straight line 
back to the class stiuggle. In other words, it 
relates to a “Marxism” that is mechanical The 
opjiosite tendency — revolulionaiy sentimental- 
ism — has achieved a co-ordinate narrowness 
that binds not by the rigidity of its concepts 
but by the unanalyzed, roomy, and disorganized 
state of its crystallized emotions. Whereas the 
critics of one tendency speak of “Marxian” in- 
sight, those of the other revel m warning writers 
that they have come out of the womb of the 
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great mother of the proletariat and must not 
betray the great mother. They use appeals like 
“responsibilities to the movement” — a phrase 
that is made to justify almost any and every 
sentimentality, deviation, and aberration so long 
as the proper labels are pasted on. When these 
two tendencies give the writer the world as his 
source of material, the gift is an almost empty 
one. 

These two tendencies have, then, become the 
basis for drawing invidious and pernicious dis- 
tinctions; they stimulate enthusiasm m the hunt 
for notions that fit phiases and prejudices rather 
than relationships and actual functions The 
procedure is then productive of standards which 
are external to the literary process, and we are 
given a kind of patchwork quilt of the relevant 
and the irrelevant, with the latter, as likely as 
not, more noticeable fhan the former 

One more feature of this critical tendency 
should be noted here to complete the analysis 
This is the devising of a more or less arith- 
metical scale of the social value of a work of 
literature in terms of whether or not it expresses 
hope or despair This development results in 
two additional categories that cut down the cen- 
ter of the body of literature, dividing it into two 
types - the liteiature of growth, and the litera- 
ture of disintegration — or, in other terms, the 
literature of “success” and the literature of 
“failure ” 

We remember Marx’s statement that the seeds 
of the new society spung up within the shell 
of the old. Whitehead’s Science and the Modern 
World (Macmillan) includes a description of 
the state of affairs in Italy during the sixth cen- 
tury of our era — a description which, with the 
change of a word or two, could be transferred 
to apply to the present. 

The history of the three centuries preceding the 
earlier period, despite the promise for the future 
introduced by the rise of Christianity, is overwhelm- 
ingly infected by the sense of the decline m civi- 
lization In each generation something has been 
lost. As we read the records, we are haunted by 
the shadow of the coming barbarism. There are 
great men, with fine achievements in action and 
thought. But their total effect is merely for some 
short time to arrest the general decline. In the 
sixth century we are, so far as Italy is concerned, 
at the lowest point of the curve. But in that cen- 


tury every action is laying the foundation for the 
tremendous rise of the New European civilization 

If in this passage we lcplaee barbarism and 
Christianity by the word Socialism, we have a 
striking description of the infected state of mind 
m our contemporary bouigeois woild It is a 
world haunted by anxiety It has lost faith and 
certitude Far from insisting on the “cternalitv" 
of values, it bemoans their loss and then lian- 
sience Not only because of the piesenl social 
disorder and economic instability, not only be- 
cause of the menace of Fascism and the virtual 
inevitability of war, but also bee ause of the 
effects of modern scientific developments and 
knowledge upon men’s minds and men’s faiths, 
there is an intellectual attitude abioad desrt liv- 
able as anxiety — an anxiety neurosis A fust 
stage in the intellectual self-emancipation of 
man is intellectual pude So long as man lias 
his intellectual self-confidence, he can afford a 
marginal surplus of scepticism, and faith — m 
the conventional sense of that word — is not of 
great meaning or necessity to him But when he 
loses that intellectual self-reliance, his maiginal 
surplus of scepticism is likelv to incicase even 
to the point of becoming a disease This is what 
seems to have happened m oui woild, and to 
it may be attributed the anxiety so prevalent 
nowadays. 

Many books reveal this anxiety as pervading 
the minds of numeious bouigeois intellectuals 
of our day Father M C D’Aiev. a Jesuit intel- 
lectual whose influence in Catholic ciielcs is 
growing, uses it as a starling point in Ins The 
Nature of Belief. He sets out to jnove that 
belief makes men happier than disbelief, and 
that theie are objective grounds foi the estab- 
lishment and proof of belief, of ccititudc But 
in arguing along this line the author is seeking 
to lead men back to one of then dead gods 
We recall the quondam populanty of Spenglei’s 
Decline of the West. The thesis of this book 
which absolutizes doom as a kind of emotional 
prerogative and necessity, was formulated befoie 
the World War; that war only developed seeds 
that had been sown before August, 1914. Speng- 
ler, in exploiting the idea of doom, positing 
rigid cycles in connection wuth the idea, in- 
dulged a strong anti-intelleclualist bias, and, 
traveling the same road farthei, he enthroned 
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irrationalism, preached Caesarism, and turned 
himself into an intellectual bodyguard for the 
Nazi variety of Fascism 

We lecall, too, the effect of T. S Eliot’s The 
Waste Land on a recent geneiation of poets; 
and the development of Eliot himself, through 
to Ash Wednesday, a poem that has many mov- 
ing lines but whose mood is that of withdrawal. 
It completes his journey from the Waste Land 
to the Cross — and the cioss is a gilded High 
Chuich cross. Endless similar examples could 
be cited, all pointing to the condition that Father 
D'Arcy aptly described as anxiety. Its wholesale 
spread today constrains the effectual thought of 
many contemporary bourgeois novelists, poets, 
and thinkers, often driving them into a perni- 
cious scepticism, 01 else into the effort to re- 
viufy dead gods and their own dead faiths. 

To tie this mood solely and one-sidedly to 
immediate economic forces is to risk oversimpli- 
fication Cfcn situation m America today is not 
due alone to the condition of the stock maiket 
and the persistence of the depression The break- 
up of contemporary society is to be seen not 
only in shrinking incomes; a corresponding col- 
lapse is evident in other spheres. The economic 
base is badly rotted, but, disintegration and 
decay are rushing every aspect of contemporary 
society politics, religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, etc And some have succeeded m finding 
a way to “glorify” this decay; they call their 
“glonfication” of decay Fascism. 

At the same time, we are aware of the growth 
of a counter-movement — toward a social change 
which can only be socialism We know, from 
Marx, what the basic source of this condition 
is, and what general directions it will take We 
know that through the Russian Revolution and 
the establishment of the USSR this movement 
has, during the last eighteen years, been given 
a tremendous impetus. We know that with the 
extension of the world revolution it will create 
a new Socialist Society Socialism will slowly, 
gradually, permeate every sphere of human ac- 
tivity, will be correspondingly felt in thought, 
in literature, in the drama, in all the cultural 
spheres that compose the Socialist superstruc- 
ture But this change is not going to be brought 
about by fiat, it will not come merely for our 
wishing, nor through stout assertion that it is 
already here In Russia the Revolution was a 


dividing line, a sharply penetrating force that 
cut through the heart and core of a whole 
nation. Soon that force was operating in all 
spheres of Russian life. In other countries there 
have been no such revolutions, and consequently 
these societies have not undergone any corre- 
sponding acceleration. The new culture that 
will grow from a new society will not precede 
that society, for thought and culture do not 
precede social changes: at best they guide to- 
ward such changes 

In view of these facts, in view of the knowl- 
edge we have now, we must realize that there 
are no short cuts to the solution of our current 
problems We cannot, in other words, jump 
several relationships in our thought in order 
to arrive at a solution, if the conditions are not 
ripe for that jump. And even when we do jump 
stages, we must then fill m the stages we have 
jumped, if we are to carry forward toward fur- 
ther stages. We may not jump stages at ran- 
dom, even to arrive at a “consoling answer” to 
the burning needs of the hour We actually do 
not know what we aie talking about when we 
force and constrict the workings of the inter- 
connections between various types of phenom- 
ena, economic, material, and cultural m both 
the nairow and the broad sense We only falsify 
W'hen we do this; and we sow foi oui selves, or 
for our heirs, the seeds of quite avoidable prob- 
lems and despairs; we foolishly try the impos- 
sible when we seek to force historical processes 
beyond what the objective situations will per- 
mit Always, a great deal of the intellectual 
energy of mankind must go into the correction 
of past errors. To be intellectually heedless, to 
be needlessly narrow, confined, limited, is 
merely to place on the shoulders of future gen- 
erations the burden of correcting not only the 
errors that we could not have avoided but also 
those that we might have. 

Even when a condition of social break-up 
pervails, there are still inter-relationships In 
other words, when we present a conception of 
two worlds, and hierarchize them, we are in 
danger of oversimplifying, and thus of falsify- 
ing the picture of contemporary society; we 
lead ourselves off on intellectual tangents; we 
lose our sense of the relationships within the 
framework of our world. It is precisely this 
mistake, for instance, that destroys the validity 
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of Robert Bnffault’s Breakdown, with its thesis 
that there are two worlds — one of life, and one 
of death There are not two worlds; there is 
only one. That world is divided into classes 
Historically speaking, despite the vicissitudes of 
their combats, one class is gaming ground — the 
proletariat; another class is losing ground — the 
bourgeoisie. There is a struggle between these 
classes, the issue involved being essentially the 
issue of power Between them all sorts of lines 
of intercommunication cross. In dealing with 
these interconnections, what we have to do is 
not to fulminate as Briffault does, both in Break- 
down and in his over-rated novel, Euro pa Our 
task is a far more constructive one; it is fairly 
described m the word understanding. And in 
the process of understanding, we must bear in 
mind that our concepts are not ends; they are 
the abstractions, the “pictures” in our minds of 
the processes as these work out in the raw in 
actual and objective situations. Nor are they 
preconceptions They are not outside the proc- 
ess, but inside it. And they must be referred, 
related, used in the process. Therefore, we can- 
not take them outside the process, but inside it 
And they must be referred, related, used in the 
process Therefore, we cannot take them outside 
of the piocess, foimalize them, lay them over 
the objective processes in the obj'ective world 

But this is just what we do m bifurcating 
literature into a literature of giowth and a liter- 
ature of decay. When we adojit simplified cate- 
gories of “success” and “failure” to prove that 
one type of lileiature is superior to the other, 
we are on the highroad to the invention of 
notions, to the constricting of literature, to the 
dissolution and confusion of its roles m society. 
Our world is characterized by twin processes, 
growth and decay, which cannot be isolated one 
from the othei and hierarchized as two counter- 
standards for the appreciation of liteiature. 
Literature reflects these twin processes, repie- 
senting aspects of both, and the greater and 
more detailed emphasis on one piocess than on 
the other often depends on the material used 
in any given book. The absolutized polarization 
of formalized concepts of growth and decay has 
generated much of the needless advice-monger- 
mg of critics, much of their indulgence in an 
empty eschatology. 

On the basis of such a formalized, extra-liter- 


ary extra-process formula, w liters aie too fic- 
quently advised to give up treating material 
bearing on the “decay” process — material that 
happens to fall more truly into a pattern that, 
superficially regaided, seems to be a pattern 
of decay rather than one of success. For in- 
stance, the Amencan noielisl has often been 
criticized for using material in which the struc- 
ture of events leads him. if be treats their impli- 
cations and details honestly, to show character 
disintegrating, rather than integrating on a 
“higher” level Sometimes it is assumed that 
the “bourgeois” novel has exhausted the sub- 
ject of personal relationships, and that the 
treatment of these constitutes a step toward 
decadence, toward imitation of Proust and 
Joyce Or it is contended that Zola said all 
there was to say about decay, and that the Amei- 
ican novelist must not lepeat Zola, he must 
write about growth, about “success ” Often, m 
conversations with revolutionary writers, I have 
been told that there is a “down” litcratuie and 
an “up” literature; and as we need “up” books 
today, we must write about — for instance — mili- 
tant leaders of the sharecroppers I do not hesi- 
tate to say that such statements merel) leveal 
utter simple-mindedness, w’riters who talk thus 
should either get rid of such simplifications 01 
else stop trying to w'nte noiels For it is this 
brand of simplification, based on the effort to 
disrelate rather than relate the processes in the 
objective world, that has led to setting up such 
specious categories as, say, that of “exposure” 
literature 

If we accept this as a leal category, what do 
we ha\e 9 Well, fiist we had two kinds of liter- 
ature, bouigeois and proletarian. Next there was 
added a third — revolutionary. But these three 
were not enough, apparently, and so a fouith 
w r as added — exposure literatuie Then for a time 
it was argued that the revolulionaiy novelist 
(the novelist who has accepted the revolution) 
and the proletarian no\eli«t (who has now 
“painfully” gained his “Maixian” m«igbt) 
should abandon exposure literature. At a sjm- 
posium on revolutionary writers, I heard it 
said that “our” writers have already reached 
this point: they are “done with exposure litera- 
ture” and now must leave such writing to the 
ten millions on the bread-lines, while they them- 
selves go on to write stories and novels that 
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will teach the faimeis how to oiganize, and the 
woikeis how to conduct strikes 

Theie is, in all such aiguments, a fundamental 
misconception so important that it must be 
pointed out Re\ olutionary cutics, when they 
advise wnteis in such terms, when they criticize 
and categoiize novels m this way, aie too con- 
cerned with labels and woids on the one hand, 
and on the othei with the most generalized and 
superficial of the impressions that are earned 
away fiom the leading of a literal y work And 
they ignoie one of the most elemental aspects of 
such a woik, an aspect that certainly concerns 
all who call themselves “Marxist” literary 
clitics' they pay little or no heed to the pattern 
or stiuctuie of events underlying a novel or a 
plav. 

Let me take some examples Arnold B Arm- 
stiong’s novel Parched Earth (Macmillan) has 
been, accoiding to Granville Hicks, who rooted 
for it. “shaipened by the Marxian analysis of 
capitalism ” 1 The quality of its writing and in- 
sight can be indicated by a quotation: 

Sleep had not yet thawed from her eyelids as 
‘•he left bedroom for kitchen in acceptance of an- 
other day Crossing to the gasoline range she moved 
on tiptoe, but small, classic feet were snubbed by 
two hundred pounds of corpulent body and so 
pressed loud squeaks and grooved dirt from the 
well-worn floor 

The novelist has heie sought to present the 
life of a community m California, showing the 
conti asted lues of the classes and the way the 
class sliuggle opposes them to each olliei The 
capitalist, who is lncuiably bad. has an illegiti- 
mate idiot son by the town’s whoie With con- 
sumable intention, and with such insight and 
in such sl)le as the quotation indicates, the 
authoi leads us up to a climax w'here class lines 
aie sharpened, there to be faced with the situa- 
tion out of which the denouement is to arise. 
He could not — so it has been said in his defense 
- — wait foi the revolution to come m the actual 
objective scene, nor could he truthfully make 
his novel a description of the coming revolu- 
tion, so he was obliged, in his passionate wish 
that the 1 evolution should come, to resort to 
symbols The book, therefoic, on reaching its 
diamatic climax, presents this symbol as an iced- 

1 27ie Great Tradition, p. 315. 


on layer, in a scene intended to be realistic. The 
idiot son gets some dynamite, and — childishly 
liking to see things go boom — blows up a reser- 
voir, flooding out the entire community, hateful 
capitalists and all And this climax is accom- 
panied by such ejaculations as these from the 
idiot “ ‘Boom!’ he chortled with fiendish de- 
light ” “‘Boom!’ he uiged” “‘Airrh!’ he bel- 
lowed in hoarse hate of a demoniacal universe.” 

For a second example I may take Clifiord 
Odets’ much discussed play, Paradise Lost. 
Michael Gold, in a recent plea 2 that Marxian 
criticism be Marxian, makes these comments: 
“Paradise Lost is a parable of decay of the 
middle class. But is the middle class completely 
decadent as all this . . . The answer is' cer- 
tainly not. . . . Odets’ play is so obviously 
symbolistic and not realistic that I marvel at 
the rather pedestrian approach some of the 
critics have taken toward it Surely the final 
speech in this play clinches the whole thesis* 
the bankrupt hero accepts the bankruptcy of 
capitalism (in symbolic speech), and looks for- 
ward to a new life . . . Many of the middle 
class still don’t believe capitalism is finished. 
They hope for a restoration of the boom days. 
This is the mood that makes foi Fascism Odets 
tried to make them accept, emotionally, the fact 
that their old world is dead. If he had done it 
in poetry, I think some critics would have 
granted him the right to poetic exaggeration. 
On the stage they demand photographic truth; 
reportage, labor research, the bare exact touch, 
no trimmings; no ti ansfiguralion by a wild 
poet’s emotions.” 

The undei lying pattern of the play is estab- 
lished m the following structure of events In 
the past there was a paradise — befoie the eco- 
nomic ci isis. In the future — when the heio 
brings down the curtain with a speech junning 
metaphors aiound Engels’ conception of man- 
kind ascending from the kingdom of necessity to 
the kingdom of freedom — theie will be another 
paradise. Thus dialectics, in the Maixian sense, 
exist as a kind of interlude, in the present when 
there is a crisis. But this structure of events 
belies Mr. Gold’s contention. The play is pre- 
sented both as a realistic drama and as a treatise 
on civilization. So that each character is set in a 

2 New Masses, Feb 18, 1936. 
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certain environment, and is, besides, a symbol 
of the doom of the middle class 

The following factors in the play suggest this 
doom. One capitalist is important The son of 
anothei has a bad heart His brother has sleep- 
ing sickness, and he walks around muttering 
symbolical statements to suggest that you don’t 
make money on the stock market A capitalist 
who represents the liberal middle class is always 
saying that there must be a meaning in life, and 
he must find it. He does find it, in a speech after 
all that he owns has been taken from him. A 
family friend is a haimle«s semi-idiot. 

Now if we use symbols in order to represent 
realities, there must be some essential relation 
between them. My criticism of this play is that 
there is no essential relation between the symbols 
Mr Odets uses and the points he seeks to estab- 
lish As a result, the play is a conti ivance. Mr. 
Odets, in terms of a play, is arguing a case from 
inessential causes If this be Marxism, then Mr. 
Gold may be light I doubt it 

If we accept the definition of art that it is a 
reproduction and re-creation of a sense of ele- 
ments fiom life that interest man, we are faced 
with the pioblem of explaining just what this 
means It does not mean copying, because it is 
useless to copy, as Chernishevski suggests so 
ably, naluie and life in the raw are so much 
more rich, varied, and full, they have so much 
greater sensual (and, I might add, even intel- 
lectual) appeal than art, that copying is not 
only useless — it is phony and grotesque. Ob- 
viously, then, the lcproduction of life must have 
some meaning The meaning I suggest is this 1 
the reference must be tiue, fundamentally, in 
terms of the stiuctuie or pattern of events In 
other words, the connections within the work 
must ha\e consistency one with the other, and 
this consistency must be one that is plausibly 
the same kind that we find in real life. 

It should be emphasized that this definition 
does not chain hteialuie to any obvious, peep- 
mg-through-the-key hole kind of photographic 
realism. For instance, Alice in Wonderland by 
Lewis Carroll fits into it, for if we examine the 
structure and relationships in that story we find 
that it presents a consistent pattern of the events 
in a dream or fantasy 

The application of our definition requires us 
to distinguish between the essential and the non- 
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essential or less essential If we use for oui 
critical procedure a framewoik that is matenal- 
istic and monistic, if we apply the concept of 
process, and of dialectics to pioeesses, we real- 
ize that eveiy event in the world is in some wa\ 
connected with e\ery olhei event; that is, that 
the woild has unity But not eveiy event is con- 
nected with every olhei event in the same wav 
We cannot say that every event in the uni\ei«e 
is the cause of eveiy other event In all causal 
lelationships there are essential causes and non- 
essential factors Oui pioblem, in a deternun 
istic apprehension of the universe, is to find 
the essential factors and undei stand the wav m 
which they aie essential — the degiee of then 
esscntialness. We know that Engels (and Hegel 
before him) defined fieedom as the lecogmlion 
of necessity, and necessitv means what is nece— 
sary in the development fiom antecedent hut 
essential causes The application of this concept 
in the realm of lileraiy enLicism and liteidtuie 
then, means that within the pattern and slimline 
of events of a liteiary work necessity flows out 
of the essential factors of envii onment. situation, 
milieu, ehaiacters — the whole complex back- 
ground of relationships which is there implied 
and desciibed Symbolism m hleialuic, follow- 
ing the dictates of necessity, must have essen- 
tial lefeience to what it symbolizes, and cnti- 
cism must consider literature m the light of this 
concept of necessity. 

It is ihe failure of so many of oui 1 evolution- 
al y critics to apply this concept that has ic- 
sulled in the mess of liielev ancics which thev 
have introduced into icvicws ai tides, and books 
If we lefei back to the icmaiks of Isidoi 
Schneider on The Tale of Genji we see how 
irrelevant they aie, in this sense Schneidei m 
attempting to fix accurate points of social lcfci- 
ence, utilized generalities so bioad that thev 
apply not only to this book, but to all books, 
as well as to many phenomena of peiiod, cul- 
ture, and locale Again, Chiloid Odets, in hi- 
Paradise Lost, sets out to diamatize the pioblems 
of the middle class; but his symbols contain no 
real necessity, and thus they make the drama 
internally phony. Michael Gold, in challenging 
this criticism of the Odets play, likewise fails 
to deal with essentials, and he too talks n- 
relevancies. Here is peihaps the most funda- 
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mental weakness in nearly all revolutionary 
criticism so far written in America. 

And it is because of this weakness, this in- 
ability to apply the concept of necessity in an 
essential way and mth the pioper references, 
that the element of wish-fulfillment has become 
so peivasive in revolutionary criticism An ex- 
ample is the specious symbolism in Parched 
Eaith. Wish-fulfillment lesults in external rather 
than internal conviction. Necessity is what must 
necessarily flow as event and implication from 
what has aheady been presented in the struc- 
ture of events. If it does not flow necessarily and 
essentially, it represents the subjective imposi- 
tion of the author’s wishes onto an objective 
structure. This is exemplified in the cliche end- 
ings that we find m revolutionary poems, stories, 
novels, and plajs. The cui tain speech of Odets’ 
Paiadise Lost (Random House) betrays this ele- 
ment of wish-fulfillment when the character who 
lepresents the ‘‘middle class of liberal tendency” 
suddenly sees a light of hope which has no 
essential basis in the play itself. It comes as 
revelation — revelation with no sufficient previous 
preparation. This character then proclaims: 

No' There is more to life than this! Everything 
he said is true, but there is more. That was the 
past, but there is a future Now we know. We dare 
to understand Truly, truly, the past was a dream. 
But this is real 1 To know from this that something 
must be done That is real We searched, we were 
confused 1 But we searched, and now the search is 
ended For the truth has found us. For the first 
time in our lives — for the first time our house has 
a real foundation. . . . We’re not ashamed. Let 
them look in . . . Everywhere now men are rising 
from their sleep Men, men are understanding the 
bitter black total of their lives. Their whispers 
are growing to shouts! They become an ocean of 
understanding' No man fights alone. Oh, if you 
could only see with me the greatness of men I 
tremble like a bride to see the time when they’ll 
use it My darling, we must have only one regret — 
that life is so short' That we must die so soon. 
Yes, I want to see that new world I want to kiss 
all those future men and women. What is this talk 
of bankrupts, failures, hatred . . . they won’t 
know what that means. Oh, yes, I tell you the 
whole world is for men to possess Heartbreak and 
terror is not the heritage of mankind! The world 
is beautiful No fruit tree wears a lock and key. 
Men will sing at their work, men will love. Ohhh, 


darling, the world is in its morning . . . and no 
man fights alone! Let us have air. . . . Open the 
windows. 

And there are any number of such examples 
of wish-fulfillment in revolutionary literature. 
It appears, too, in criticism, where it is an even 
greater evil Again and again it leads to the 
generalized discussion of the middle class, the 
proletariat, war and Fascism, the United Front, 
and the Five-Year Plan, and in such a way that 
no essential relation is demonstrated between 
these topics and the book that is being reviewed. 
How often, for instance, have we not read in 
the New Masses a book review three-quarters of 
which was devoted to the reviewer’s statement 
that the crisis is sharpening, with a final quarter 
devoted to the implication that the reviewer was 
a better revolutionary and a bettei Maixist than 
the author! It is just this wish-fulfillment, grow- 
ing out of a failure to understand the concept 
of necessity and the meaning of essential in the 
application of that concept, which leads to the 
false bifurcation of literature into categories of 
“growth” and “decay ” The meaning of growth 
and decay, of hope and despair in a literary 
work is relative. It is easy — a trick, in fact — to 
create a special emphasis proving that a book 
is, in such simplified teims, “up” or “down.” 

In this way Malraux’s Mans Fate can be 
termed either “down” literature or “up” litera- 
ture; for on one hand it ends in the deepest 
tragedy, on which the author has imposed a kind 
of personal “mysticism of death”; and on the 
other hand its continuous narrative impresses 
on the reader the way in which a revolutionary 
movement lends dignity to individuals, and gives 
him an insight into the minds of characters w’ho 
have acquired this sense of dignity from the 
revolutionary movement, besides conveying an 
idea of the sweep of that movement By stressing 
one side or the other, we can piove that the 
book is “down” or that it is “up” — though we 
thereby prove our own “simplicity” as well. 

In considering the structuie of this novel, we 
find that it is true in at least one essential refer- 
ence, in one respect relevant to the life and the 
events reproduced. For the real Chinese revolu- 
tion did suffer a defeat; and Malraux’s narra- 
tive of this revolution has therefore an essential 
reference to the actual revolution, and the tragic 
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ending is explained in terms of necessity Mal- 
raux’s imposition of his “mysticism of death” 
cannot, I think, successfully pass the same ra- 
tional test; for it is in the nature of a personal 
intrusion, and it has not the same element of 
necessity — not, at least, for me. Is this novel, 
then, a work of “up” literature, or of “down” 
literature? There is no law of logic that I know 
of, there aie no psychological truths, that can be 
cited to prove that a novel of hope creates hope 
in the reader’s mind Hence, the whole notion of 
“up” literatuie and “down” literature is a 
fallacy And Man’s Fate is only one of many 
novels that go to prove it. 

To use categories in this way, then, and with 
bad logic, is to substitute labels for analysis. 
There is absolutely no connection between the 
fact that a book ends tragically and the notion 
that it is therefore “defeatist ” Necessity is — 
according to my ideas — an indispensable de- 
terminant in the questions whether or not a 
book is to end tragically, and whether it will 
be what is called “up” literature or “down” 
literature Any given reader’s reaction of hope 
or of despair lies on the subjective side of the 
process. It is individual. It cannot be statistically 
predicted But the pattern of events, the mean- 
ings, and the implications — -the essential refer- 
ences of these meanings, patterns of events, and 
implications — all this is the objective side of 
literature. And it is the latter that constitute the 
most impoitant concern of the revolutionaiy 
critic when he examines a book in order to de- 
termine its social implications. The subjectn e 
side is beyond his control. He cannot tell the 
reader how to feel about the book; he cannot 
tell the reader to be happy or sad after reading 
it — not even though he be “the foremost Marxist 
literary critic of Amei ica ” But he can — ration- 
ally and without w ish-fulfillment — tell how he 
interprets the objectn e meanings, essential ref- 
erences, and implications of the book He can 
strive to make leading moie than a mere diver- 
sion, more than a mere stimulus for evoking an 
“up” or a “down” feeling. 

Wish-fulfillment growing out of this ignoring 
of the concept of necessity leads to that specious 
emphasis on ideology which permeates the work 
of our revolutionary critics. They fail to con- 
sider the actual ideological elements of a liter- 
ary work in their proper light, and they fail, 
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further, to relate its ideology to its structure 
of events Prize non-sequilurs result For in- 
stance, Granville Hicks’ The Gieat Tradition 
has the following statement “After the war men 
were wrestling with the problem of evil as it 
presented itself in concrete economic phenom- 
ena Melville’s problem was real enough, but 
the terms m which he stated it were irrelerant 
This explains, m part, why Moby Dick, ruth 
all its virtues, is not comparable to the great 
metaphysical epics of the past, which have made 
room for all the principal vaneties of experi- 
ence in their eras It is impossible to suppose 
that Melville — or anyone else living in mid- 
nineteenth century America — could have been a 
Lucretius or a Dante, and the mere fact that he 
could conceive of writing an epic is itself mag- 
nificent . . . But Melville paid his price — paiL 
of which was the failure to win disciples in the 
following generations.” 

We might consider Stark Young’s So Red the 
Rose (Scribner’s), noting the ideology and the 
structure of events m this soporific novel We 
discover that Stark Young heie finds free pla> 
for his talents - he can repioduce the small-talk 
and the mannerisms of Southein aristocrats, and 
he can set his chaiacters in genealogical tables 
so that vou are constantly haring to figure out 
whose cousin “Cud'n” Abe is It is a novel full 
of enormous breakfasts, blushing belles m hoop- 
skirts, gracefully w r altzing blades and planters 
who talk politics and even dream m Latin The 
Negroes are either “good niggers” — in the Uncle 
Remus pattern — or else they are bad “niggers 
The white trash are trash. Into this atmosphere 
we find the Civil War bursting like a rude in- 
terruption of historical bad manners, and theie 
follows a picture of the decay of a “gracious” 
civilization. 

An examination of this story shows us that 
what Mr Young has done is to present a for- 
malized leierie Instead of seeking to con\e\ 
a cleai sense of the antebellum South, he has 
taken facts, recorded historical memories, and 
the like, has sorted and resorted them until the\ 
fit not so much the patterns of “necessity” as 
those of reverie; thus both reader and author 
can wallow in melancholy memories The net 
effect of Mr. Young’s excursion into debilitating 
nostalgia is a picture of “the grandeur that was 
Rome” minus the real basis and the real nei e-- 
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sities that were fundamental to that grandeur 
and interconnected through it In older to paint 
his idealized poitiait of the Old South, Mr. 
Young is compelled to celebrate its slave founda- 
tion He makes this overt through one of Ins 
chaiacteis, thus: ‘’Democracy, a good theory, a 
great human right, which works out none too 
well; slavery, a bad theory, a gieat human 
wiong, which works out none too badly.” 

Not all v\ liters whose formal opinions and 
ideology aie reactionaiy reveal this same har- 
mony between theii ideology and theii insight 
and stiuclure of events As we draw away from 
third-iate novelists like Stark Toung and ap- 
proach the real masters of fiction, our pioblem 
is somewhat altered; we cannot dismiss the great 
writers so neatlv Dostoevski is a case in point. 
On his ideological side he was not only reaction- 
ary — he w r as sentimentally reactionaiy, sickly 
with his banal Chuslianity, his Slavophilism, 
his overemphasis on the necessity of the cleans- 
ing force of suffeiing In The Possessed we find 
the chaiacters again and again utteiing reac- 
tionary sentiments which are obv lotisly the 
author's own Dostoevski is clearei -sighted than 
Staik Young, more interested m observing char- 
acter accurately than he is in turning his novels 
into a pattern of formalized reverie, so his 
ideology and structure of events, his insight into 
human natuie, and his characterizations do not 
harmonize with his formal ideology. If, m crit- 
icizing Dostoevski’s novels, w e criticize them 
mainly in teims of then formal ideology, we 
shall arm e at one estimate , while if we criticize 
them m terms of their structure of events, in- 
sight, and characterization, and if we draw 
from these their necessary and essential mean- 
ings and implications, we shall arrive at quite 
another estimate — an estimate that fits our defi- 
nitions and criteria. 

Let us take a concrete example from The 
Possessed. The futility of liberalism has never 
been more savagely, ruthlessly, determinedly re- 
vealed m a nov el, with no sacrifice of its human 
features, than in Dostoevski’s portrait of Stepan 
Trofimovitch Verhovensky. If we keep our eyes 


on this characterization, instead of winning an 
easy victoiy ovei the author’s formal ideology, 
01 imposing our own wishes and notions on him, 
we can appicciate its meaning We can draw 
fiom it the implication that the liberal is futile, 
and that libeialism is a futile position. 

How, then, are we to judge Dostoevski? Are 
we going to slam into his ideology, disprove it 
(which is easy), and then throw him into the 
discaid 9 Oi are we going to say that Dostoevski 
was all right foi his tune, that for his time he 
was or was not leactionary, that in any case 
he was a revolutionary in his younger days, was 
exiled to Siberia, and once was even on the verge 
of execution at the hands of a fiiing-squad 9 
Or — finally — shall we recognize that his char- 
acteiizations are among the most piofound and 
incisive to be met with m any novelist 9 

If we adopt the first approach, we are over- 
simple in our extra-htei ary functionalism If we 
adopt the second, we are stowing Dostoevski 
away in a museum, and attributing to his novels 
only the interest that we should find in any 
historical curiosity. Whereas, if we adopt the 
third approach, we are doing our real duty as 
literary cutics — devoting ourselves to the as- 
similation of Dostoevski’s values m and for our 
own time It is this that is essentially the ap- 
proach of Karl Marx in his estimate of Balzac, 
and of Lenin in his article on Tolstoy. 

Because our age is one of social crisis, it 
does not — if my entire analysis be sound — fol- 
low that we must make merely a functional 
j'udgment of living literature. We know that the 
conditions of any age may give then own em- 
phasis to one or the other function of literature; 
but this emphasis does not exhaust the values 
and meanings, the functions, potential and 
actual, of literature. One kind of emphasis on a 
great work does not exhaust its values and 
meanings. But it is just this failure to realize 
the existence of pluralism m literature as litera- 
ture and as a part of the larger processes that 
go to make up society, which leads critics to 
make their one-sided claims. 
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CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL: 

English Poets: The Decline of Capitalism* 


A RNOLD, Swinburne, Tennyson and Browning, 
f\ each in his own way, illustrate the move- 
/ V ment of the bourgeois illusion of this 
“tragic” stage of its history. 

Tennyson’s Keatisan world is shattered as 
soon as he attempts to compromise between the 
world of beauty and the real world of misery 
which will not let him rest. Only the elegiac 
In Memonam, with its profound pessimism, the 
most genuinely pessimistic poem in English up 
to this date, in any way successfully mnrors 
contemporaiy problems in conlemporaiy terms 
Like Darwin, and even more Darwin’s fol- 
lowers, he projects the conditions of capitalist 
production into Nature (individual struggle for 
existence) and then reflects this struggle, in- 
tensified by its instinctive and therefore un- 
alterable blindness, back into society, so that 
God — symbol of the internal forces of society 
— seems captive to Nature — symbol of the ex- 
ternal environment of society: 

Are God and Nature then at strife. 

That Nature lends such evil dreams’ 

So careful of the type she scem->. 

So careless of the single life, 

That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 

And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod. . . . 

The unconscious ruthlessness of Tennyson s 
“Nature” in fact only reflects the ruthlessness 

* Christopher Caudwell was the pseudonym of Chris- 
topher St. John Spngg (1907-1937). “English Poets: 
The Decline of Capitalism” is the sixth chapter of 
Illusion and Reality (1937), and it is reprinted here 
by permission of The Macmillan Company of oiew 
York, publishers, and of Lawrence and Wishart, Ltd., 
of London Caudwell also wrote Studies m a Dying Cul- 
ture (1938) 


of a society in which capitalist is continuall) 
hurling down fellow capitalist into the prole- 
tarian abyss: 

“So careful of the type’” but no 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries : ‘ A thousand types are gone : 

I care for nothing, all shall go ” 

... No more’ A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime 
Which tear each other in the slime 

Were mellow music matched with lum. 

0 life as futile, then, as frail 1 

0 for thy voice to soothe and bless 1 
What hope of answer, or redress 

Behind the veil, behind the veil’ 

Browning revolts from the diab present not 
to the future but to the glories of the virile 
Italian springtime of the bouigcoisie. Never be- 
fore had that vigour been given in English 
poetry so deep a colouring But his vocabulary 
has a foggy verbalism which is a reflection of 
his intellectual dishonesty in dealing with leal 
contemporary pioblcms To Tennyson the Keats- 
ian world of romance, to Bi owning the Italian 
springtime; both are revolting backwaids, tiy- 
mg to escape from the contradiction of the class 
for whom they speak Bi owning, dealing with 
contemporary problems, can produce no higher 
poetry than that of Mr Sludge or Bishop 
Blougram Yet he too in his eager youth could 
reproach an older bourgeois poet for following 
the familial round of reaction- 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us. 

Burns, Shelley was with us — They watch from their 
graves'. 

He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 

Swinburne’s poetry is Shelley’s world of im- 
manent light and beauty made more separate hi 
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being stiffened with something of the materiality 
and hypnotic heaviness of Keats’ world. Fate, 
whether as Hertha or the Nemesis of Alalanta in 
Calydon, is no longer tiagic, but sad, sad as 
the death of Baudelaire Swinburne is profoundly 
moved by the appeal of the contemporary bour- 
geois democratic 1 evolutions taking place all 
over Europe (1848-1871), but the purely verbal 
and shallow character of his lesponse reflects 
the essential shallowness of all such movements 
in this late eia when, owing to the development 
of the proletariat, they almost instantly negate 
themselves. 

Arnold’s poems breathe the now-characteristic 
“pessimism"’ of the bourgeois illusion, which is 
now working out its final and (to itself) tragic 
stages Arnold battles against the Philistine, but 
he has an uneasy suspicion that he is doomed 
to lose And in fact he is, for he fights his mirror 
reflection. As long as he moves within the cate- 
gories of bourgeois society his own movement 
produces the Philistine; he drives on the move- 
ment which geneiates Philistine and poet, by 
separating the poet from society. 

2 

The next phase of bourgeois poetry is there- 
fore that of “commodity-fetishism” — or “art for 
art’s sake” — and is given in the false position 
of the bourgeois poet as producer for the mar- 
ket, a position forced on him by the develop- 
ment of bourgeois economy. As soon as the 
pessimism of Arnold and the young Tennyson 
and the even sadder optimism of Browning and 
Swinburne and the old Tennyson when dealing 
with the contemporary scene, made it inevitable 
that the poet quit the contemporary scene, it was 
equally inevitable that the poet should fall a 
victim to commodity-fetishism. This meant a 
movement which would completely separate the 
world of art from the world of reality and, in 
doing so, separate it from the source of art it- 
self so that the work would burst like a bubble 
just when it seemed most self -secure. 

Engels in Anti-Duhrmg very clearly explains 
the characteristic of every society based on com- 
modity-production : 

[It] has the peculiarity that in it the producers 
have lost control of their own social relationships. 


Each produces for himself, with the means of pro- 
duction which happen to be at his disposal and m 
order to satisfy his individual needs through the 
medium of exchange. No one knows how much 
of the article he produces is coming on the market, 
or how much demand there is for it , no one knows 
whether his individual product will meet a real 
need, whether he will cover his costs or even 
be able to sell at all Anarchy reigns in social pro 
duction But commodity production, like all other 
forms of production, has its own laws, which are 
inherent and inseparable from it; and these laws 
assert themselves in spite of anarchy, in and 
through anarchy. . . . They assert themselves, 
therefore, apart from the producers and against 
the producers, as the natural laws of their form 
of production, working blindly. The product dom- 
inates the producers 

Engels contrasts this with the older and more 
univeisal method of production for use instead 
of exchange Here the origin and end of pro- 
duction are clearly seen All are part of the one 
social act, and the product is only valued in so 
far as it is of use to the society which produces 
it In such a society the poem as such derives 
its value from its collective appearance, from 
the effect it has on the hearts of its hearers and 
the impact, direct and evident, on the life of 
the tribe. 

In capitalist production, which is commodity 
production in excelsis, all this is altered Every- 
one produces blindly for a market whose laws 
are unfathomable, although they assert them- 
selves with iron rigidity. The impact of the com- 
modity upon the life of society cannot be meas- 
ured or seen. “Man has lost control of his social 
relationships.” The whole elaborate warp and 
woof of capitalism, a complex web spun in 
anarchy, makes this helplessness inevitable 

To the poet the bourgeois market appears as 
the “public.” The invention and development 
of printing and publishing was part of the de- 
velopment of the universal bourgeois free mar- 
ket. Just as the development of this market (by 
the extension of colonisation and transport and 
exchange facilities) made it possible for a man 
to produce for places whose very names he did 
not know, much less their location, so the poet 
now writes for men of whose existence he is 
ignorant, whose social life, whose whole mode 
of being is strange to him The market is for 
him “The Public” — blind, strange, passive. 
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This leads to what Marx called “commodity- 
fetishism ” The social charactei of the art- 
process, so evident in the collective festival, now 
disappears “A commodity is therefore a mys- 
terious thing, simply because in it the social 
character of men’s labour appears to them as 
an objective character stamped upon the prod- 
uct of that labour. ... In the same way the 
light from an object is perceived by us not as 
the subjective excitation of our optic nerve, but 
as the objective form of something outside the 
eje itself” In the same way the art work, once 
its social realisation in the hearts of society is 
veiled by the “market” or the “public,” appears 
to the poet as something objective. This is 
helped by the swing-over of art from forms 
visibly dependent on men in association — the 
dance, the song, music, the spontaneous drama 
and commedia dell ’ arte — to crj stallised records 
of the art process not therefore visibly dependent 
on society — the written poem, the musical score, 
the written play, the picture or sculpture The 
art stimulus becomes objective — a commodity. 

Capitalist production lequires for its move- 
ment — capital Constant capital is a continually 
increasing part of the sum of capital. This con- 
stant capital takes the visible form of elaborate 
factory plant and indirectly the more highly 
developed technique and organisation necessary 
to use this plant This growth of constant capital 
and therefore of social organisation due to in- 
creasing productivity of labour contrasts with 
the growth of individualism in ownership and 
appropriation due to the increasing wealth of 
private capitalists In the same way bourgeois 
poetry is marked by a continually increasing 
sum of tradition and technique, of which the 
poet feels the piessure, so that there is a con- 
tinual contradiction between the tremendous so- 
cial experience embodied in the poem and the 
individualistic and anti-social attitude of the 
poet. “Tradition” towers up before the poet as 
something formidable and tremendous, with 
which he must settle accounts as an ego 

But the poet is not a capitalist He does not 
exploit labour. To the capitalist commodity- 
fetishism takes the form of sacralisation of the 
common market-denominator of all commodities 
— money. Money acquires for him a high, mys- 
tic, spiritual value. But the writer is himself 
exploited. 


In so far as he “writes for money” of course 
he acquires a purely capitalist mentality He 
may even himself exploit labour by means of 
secretaries and hacks who do his “donkey-work” 
for him But the man who writes for money is 
not an artist, for it is the charactei istic of the 
artist that his products are adaptative, that the 
artistic illusion is begotten of the tension be- 
tween instinct and consciousness, between pro- 
ductive forces and productive relations, the very 
tension which drives on all society to future 
reality. In bourgeois society this tension is that 
between the productive foices (the socially or- 
ganised power of capitalist technique in the 
factories) and the social relations (production 
for private profit and the resulting anarchy m 
the maiket as a whole indicated by the uni- 
versality of the money 01 “exchange” relation 
instead of the direct or “use” relation) Because 
this is the fundamental contradiction, the poet 
“revolts” against the system of profit-making 
or production for exchange-value as crippling 
the meaning and significance of art. But as long 
as he revolts within the categories of bouigeois 
thought — that is, as long as he cannot cast oil 
the basic bourgeois illusion — lus revolt takes a 
form made necessary by the system of com- 
modity production. 

3 

The exploited — of which the poet thus be- 
comes one — are of two kinds m capitalist pro- 
duction These two kinds, the labourer and the 
craftsman, may be regaided as descendants of 
the serfs and artisans of medieval days. How- 
ever, the lineage is not direct Seifs became 
capitalists and artisans were hulled down into 
the proletariat during the capitalist revolution 
The exploited may be regaided as descendants 
of the one class of artisans The labourer has 
been thoroughly pioletarianised, the crajtsman, 
for special reasons, has still retained a measuie 
of privilege m capitalist pioduclion which gives 
him the illusion of belonging to the “middle 
class,” a class immune from and superior to the 
class struggle as a whole None the less, the 
proletarian abyss yawns always beneath his 
feet. His privilege is an accident of a particular 
stage of capitalist production and is alwav« 
being torn from his grasp. However, the his- 
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toncal change of capitalist production produces 
always new membeis of this class, which there- 
fore appears always to have a certain stability 
and sepai ate existence, although its actual com- 
position is in a state of wild flux. The final 
stages of capitalism reveal the fallacy of even 
this phantom separation, and the petty bour- 
geoisie finds its privileges being torn fiom its 
hands. 

Let us examine the main history of these two 
divisions m England. 

(I) The Labourer — He is the man who works 
diably, monotonously and at the most sweated 
wages, a mere cog in the machine He is the 
proletarian proper, the unique creation of cap- 
italism. His fight against the capitalist is most 
bitter and uncompromising because his work, 
by its very nature, is of a kind it is impossible 
to like, and therefoie his revolt is expressed as 
a fight for leisure, an attempt to snatch fiom his 
employers’ reluctant hands eveiy extia hour of 
decent human existence outside the factory. This 
fight goes with a struggle for higher wages, to 
make those short hours of leisuie as full and 
free as possible. 

This is the only form his struggle for freedom 
can take within the categories of capitalist pro- 
duction, for in Ins dull task freedom expresses 
itself as the opposite to social actn lly or “work ” 
Because he constitutes the majority of those fiom 
the surplus value of who=e laboui-powei the 
capitalist derives his profit, the antagonism be- 
tween the two classes is naked and direct This 
antagonism is the real core of the clas= struggle 
m capitalist society. Each minute of his leisuie 
or penny of his wages is so much fiom the cap- 
italist’s profit His freedom is piecisely the 
capitalist’s unfieedom, and vice versa. 

(II) The Crajtsman — This class, as foreman, 
overseer, 01 mechanic, or in a profession as 
barrister, doctor, engineer or architect, occupies 
a special position in capitalist production be- 
cause of his personal skill, technique or “key” 
job Because of his favoured position, his de- 
light in his skill, and his higher wages, the 
craftsman finds himself often in opposition to 
the genuine pioletanat Work for him does not 
stand in such sharp opposition to leisure, or his 
freedom to the capitalist's freedom, as in the 
case of the labourer Sometimes he is even in 
business “in a small way” himself, not as a cap- 


italist, but employing two or three apprentice- 
assistants and selling to large capitalists. This 
apparent cleavage of interest is expressed m 
these workeis’ oiganisalions The great general 
labouring unions — the T. & GW, NUG & 
MW., and such similar unions — in their early 
days, led by Ben Tillett, Tom Mann and John 
Bums, found themselves opposed by and con- 
tending with the “amalgamated” craft unions 
such as the old A S E , which inherited the 
Liberal traditions of the “Junta” that had, at 
an earlier date, ousted the original militant hut 
badly organised lodges. 

None the less, the development of capitalist 
production remorselessly turns the craftsman 
into a labouiei. The machine competes with and 
ousts the product of his skilled hands in all 
depaitments and forces him into the “industrial 
reserve army” of the unemployed. 

The effect is at first to make him revolt against 
the demands of a “commercialised” market by 
setting up his skill as a good in itself, detached 
from social uses. You will heal such a crafts- 
man admire an old Napier car, for example, as 
a superb pioduction of skilled craftsmen, and 
compare it with a modern mass production Ford, 
which fulfils the same social iole and is 
cheaper. The old skill, although more wasteful 
of human labour, has acquired a special value 
to the craftsman because it is the condition for 
his existence as a class distinct fiom the prole- 
tariat, and is set ovei and against the market 
with its criterion of piofil, which is the cause 
of the outdatmg of his skill Eventually, em- 
ployed as a factoiy hand, he may still cherish 
his outdated skill by making models, by in- 
dulging in little private “hobbies” and other 
socially meaningless activities that exercise his 
craft. 

In this his attitude is fundamentally akin to 
that of the writer The writer’s 1 elation to cap- 
italism is also privileged and craft, although its 
“ideal” content gives it a still higher privilege 
than manual craftsmanship in an age where the 
class division has separated thinking from doing. 
The writer is a part of upper bouigeois society, 
like the doctor, barrister, architect, teacher or 
scientist whose work has a similar theoretical 
content — the manual craftsman is never more 
than “lower middle class.” None the less, both 
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find themselves expressing the special aspna- 
tions and delusions of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Just as the giowth of capitalism tends moie 
and more to i\ helm all industrial production in 
mass production, expiopnate aitisans m thou- 
sands, and proletariamse the craftsman to the 
level of a labouier or machine-minder, so it has 
the same effect m the realm of art. Mass produc- 
tion art enforces a dead level of mediociitv 
Good art becomes less saleable Because ait’s 
role is now that of adapting the multitude to 
the dead mechanical existence of capitalist pro- 
duction, in which woik sucks them of their vital 
energies without awakening their instincts, where 
leisure becomes a time to deaden the mind with 
the easy phantasy of films, simple wish-fulfil- 
ment writing, or music that is mere emotional 
massage — because of this the paid craft of wi iter 
becomes as tedious and wearisome as that of 
machine-minder Journalism becomes the char- 
acteristic pioduct of the age Films, the novel 
and painting all share in the degradation. Im- 
mense technical resources and steady debase- 
ment and stereotyping of the human psyche are 
characteristics alike of factory production and 
factory art in this stage of capitalism. Let any 
artist who has had to earn a living by journal- 
ism or writing “thi filers” testify to the mexoi- 
able proletarianisation of his art The modern 
thriller, love story, cowboy romance, cheap film, 
jazz music or yellow Sunday paper foim the real 
proletarian hleratuie of today — that is, litera- 
ture which is the characteiistic accompaniment 
of the misery and instinctual poverty produced 
in file majority of people by modern capitalist 
production It is literature which proletariamses 
the writer It is at once an expression of real 
misery and a protest against that leal misery 
This ait, univeisal, constant, fabulous, full of 
the easy gratifications of instincts starved by 
modern capitalism, peopled by passionate lovers 
and heroic cowbojs and amazing detectives, is 
the religion of today, as characteristic an ex- 
pression of pioletarian exploitation as Catholi- 
cism is of feudal exploitation. It is the opium 
of the people; it pictures an inverted world be- 
cause the woild of society is inverted It is the 
real characteristic art of bourgeois civilisation, 
expressing the real and not the self-appraised 
content of the bourgeois illusion “High-brow” 
bourgeois art grows on the bourgeois class’s 


freedom “Low-brow” proletarian art grows on 
the prolelanat’s unfreedom and helps, by its 
massage of the starved levoltmg instincts, to 
maintain that unfreedom in being Because it 
is mere massage, because it helps to maintain 
man m unfreedom and not to express his spon- 
taneous cieation, because of that, it is bad ail 
Yet it is an art which is far moie leally char- 
acteiistic, which plays a far moie impoitant 
and all-pervasive role in bouigeois society than, 
foi example, the art of James Jovce 

The poet is the most craflsmanlikc of writers 
His ait lequnes the highest degiee ot technical 
skill of any artist; and it is precisely this techni- 
cal skill which is not wanted b> the vast major- 
ity of people in a developed capitalism He is as 
out of date as a medieval stone-can ei m an era 
of piaster casts As the virtual pioletariaiiisalion 
of society increases, the conditions of men’s 
work, lobbed of spontaneity, moie and moie 
make them demand a mass-pi oduced “low- 
brow” art, whose llalne=s and shallowness serve 
to adapt them to their unfieedom The poet be- 
comes a “high-brow,” a man whose skill is not 
wanted It becomes too much tiouble for the 
average man to lead poetiy. 

Because of the conditions of his life, the 
poet’s reaction is similar to that of the ciafts- 
man He begins to set craft skill in opposition 
to social function, “art” in opposition to “life ” 
The ciaftsman’s particular ceision of com- 
modily-fetishism is skill-fetishism Skill now 
seems an objeclne thing, opposed to social 
value The art woik thcicfoie becomes valued 
m and foi itself 

But the ait woik lives in a woild of sociel) 
Ait works are always composed of objects that 
have a social refeicnce JNot mere noises but 
woids fiom a vocabulaiy, not chance sounds but 
notes fiom a sociall) -recognised scale, not meic 
blobs but forms with a meaning, are wdiat con- 
stitutes the matenal of ail All these things have 
emotional associations which are social. 

Yet if an art work is valued for its own sake 
in defiant and rebellious opposition to the sake 
of a society which now has no use for skill, it is 
in fact valued for the artist’s sake. One cannot 
simply construct random poems If their associa- 
tions are not social they are personal, and the 
more the art work is opposed to society, the 
more are personal associations defiantly selec led 
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which are exclusive of social — bizarre, strange, 
phantastic In this stage of the bourgeois illu- 
sion theiefore poetry exhibits a rapid movement 
from the social woild of art to the peisonal 
world of pm ate phantasy. This leads to indi- 
vidualism In revolting against capitalism the 
poet, because he remains within the sphere of 
bourgeois categories, simply moves on to an 
extreme individualism, utter “loss of control of 
his social relationships,” and absolute com- 
modity-production — to the essence, in fact, of 
the capitalism he condemns. He is the complete 
mirror-revolutionary. 

And his too triumphant proclamation of lib- 
erty at last achieved m full, marks the very 
moment when liberty completely slips out of 
his hands. 

4 

This movement into the world of “art for art’s 
sake” — i e. “art for my sake” — of course is well 
marked m England with Rosetti, Morris before 
he became a socialist. Wilde and to a certain 
extent Hopkins But in this epoch of the final 
stage of capitalism the movement becomes most 
rapid in other countries. England, the quickest 
to develop methods of capitalist production, is 
slowest to decline The final movement m bour- 
geois art is accomplished most fully in other 
countries 

The movement is seen in its purity in France. 
Baudelaire begins it. “II ne peut etre du pro- 
gres (vrai, c’est a dire moral) que dans 
1’individu et par 1’individu lui-meme ” 1 Verlaine 
and Rimbaud continue it, though Rimbaud, ally- 
ing himself with the Commune, passes from 
poetry with the collapse of the first proletarian 
dictatorship 

From then on the movement develops via the 
Parnassians, thiough the symbolists, to its cli- 
max in the surrealistes. With the Parnassians 
the word is valued for its marmoreal craft quali- 
ties; with the symbolists for the vague penumbra 
of emotional associations lying beyond the word 
— that is, for its extra-social associations; with 
the suriealistes directly for its private uncon- 
scious significance. The transition from Heredia 

1 [“There can be no (real, that is to say moral) 
progress except in the individual and by the individual 
himself ’] 


via Laforgue to Apollinane is surprisingly rapid 
and clear. 

In England poetry at fiist seems exhausted 
The universal movement of the bourgeois econ- 
omy which is debasing all ait, or making it 
move to surrealisme, is halted in England by 
little “pockets” or sheltered occupations, repre- 
senting the reserves of England's long bour- 
geois summei. The country — preserved and pro- 
tected by the uch mdustnal capitalist who finds 
it better to exploit ruthlessly the colonial “coun- 
try” for law material and keep some vestige of 
idyllic relations around him — is one such 
pocket; it gives us Hardy and a succession of 
less gnarled country poets such as Thomas and 
Davies Oxford and Cambridge are other such 
pockets, they give us Housman, Flecker, 
Brooke and various other “Georgian” poets The 
war closes this period In 1929 the final eco- 
nomic crisis of capitalism affects even England, 
and English poetry too moves lapidly towards 
symbolism and the most logically consistent ex- 
pression of poetic craft revolt — suireahsme 

The surrealiste is somewhat equivalent to the 
craftsman who makes trifling models and toys 
in his spare time to exeicise his skill. This is 
the way he expresses his revolt and secures some 
free outlet for his craft, by deliberately making 
something of its nature useless and therefore 
opposed to the sordid craftlessness of mass-pro- 
duction. We will deal later with the aesthetic 
theory of surrealisme and the importance it 
attaches to the Unconscious, when we have had 
time to consider the real function of the instincts 
and of the Unconscious in art At the moment 
we need only point out that, so far fiom the free 
association which is the basis of surrealistic 
technique being really free, it is far more com- 
pulsive than ordinary rational association, as 
Freud, Jung and MacCurdy have eleaily shown 
In rational association images are controlled by 
a social experience of reality — the consciousness 
of necessity In free association the images are 
controlled by the iron hand of the unconscious 
instincts — and it is therefore no more free than 
the “thinking” of an ant Man becomes free not 
by realising himself m opposition to society but 
by realising himself through society, and the 
character of the association in itself imposes 
certain common forms and conventions which 
are the badge of his freedom But because the 
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surrealiste is a bourgeois and has lost control 
of his social relationships, he believes freedom 
to consist m revolting against these forms where- 
by freedom has been realised m the past. Social 
activity, the means of freedom, is — because its 
products are appropriated more completely by 
individuals the more social the activity becomes 
— opposed by a resolutely non-social activity 
which is felt to constitute freedom because its 
products are useless to society and therefore 
cannot be appropriated by individuals Of 
course this is an outside view of the process 
Subjectively the artist believes himself to be 
realising an ideal freedom derived from the 
“magic” qualities of ait works and the unique 
features of the artist’s mind 

At each stage the bourgeois contradiction by 
unfolding itself revolutionises its own base and 
secures a fresh development of technical re- 
sources Hence the movement from “art for ait’s 
sake” to surreahsme secures a development of 
the technique of poetry, of which in England 
Eliot is the best example owing to the already- 
mentioned lag But it cannot continue indefi- 
nitely The conflict between technical resources 
and content reaches a limit where it explodes 
and begins to turn into its opposite. A revolu- 
tion of content, as opposed to a mere movement 
of technique, now begins, corresponding in the 
social sphere to a change m productive relations 
as opposed to a mere improvement in produc- 
tive forces As a result the social associations 
of words will all be re-cast, and the whole sub- 
ject-matter of poetry will become diffeient, 
because language itself is now generated in a 
different society There will be a really revolu- 
tionary movement from the categories of bour- 
geois poetry to the categories of communist 
poetry. 

The surrealiste therefore is the last bourgeois 
revolutionary. To pass beyond him — beyond 
Milton, beyond Godwin, beyond Pater, beyond 
finally Dada and Dali, is to pass beyond the 
categories of bourgeois thought What politically 
is the final bourgeois revolutionary? He is an 
anarchist. 

The anarchist is a bourgeois so disgusted with 
the development of bourgeois society that he as- 
serts the bourgeois creed in the most essential 
way: complete “personal” freedom, complete 
destruction of all social relations. The anarchist 
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is yet revolutionary because he represents the 
destructive element and the complete negation 
of all bourgeois society. But he cannot really 
pass beyond bourgeois society, because he le- 
mains caught in its toils. In the anarchic oigan- 
lsation of bourgeois economy certain laws of 
organisation still assert themselves, and thcie- 
fore can only be shattered by a higher oiganisa- 
tion, that of a new ruling class. 

The anarchist is the typical revolulionaiy 
product of the country wheie industrial capital- 
ism has developed late under “hot-house” condi- 
tions and has lesulted in the rapid pioletanan- 
lsation of a large number of artisans oi petty 
bourgeois craftsmen It is a petty bourgeois 
creed Hence its strength m ‘ late” capitalist 
countnes like Italy, Spam, Russia and France — 
precisely the countries yyheic the surrealistic 
tendency in art is also most marked 

But it is also the character of surreahsme, as 
it is the character of anarchy as a political 
philosophy, that iL negates itself in practice 
The difference between communism and anarchy 
as a political philosophy is that communism be- 
lieves that bouigeois rule can only be success- 
fully overthrown by an organised movement 
This organisation, expressed m soviets and 
trade unions, is a dnect outcome of the organ- 
isation forced on the prolelanat by the general 
conditions of capitalist economy The anaiclnsl, 
however, has recently been a petty bourgeois, a 
peasant or an artisan. He has not been organised 
for long in an industrial and political stiuggle 
against the capitalist class. He therefore secs 
revolution as an individual destiuction of au- 
thority yyhich would suffice to restore the condi- 
tions in yvhich he enjoyed the fruit of his own 
small-scale labour 

But in practice the anarchist discovers that 
the mere destruction of an outworn society, let 
alone the building of a new, requires organisa- 
tion. The meie necessities of the task drive him 
first into trade unions and then into the crea- 
tion of soviets This was seen in the Russian 
Revolution, when the sincere Social Revolution- 
aries were mostly forced, by the logic of events, 
to the Bolshevik standpoint, and again in Spam, 
where in Barcelona the anarchists have had to 
support a strong Central Government, help in 
the organisation of militia, defence and supplies, 
and in. every way negate their own creed Henc e 
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the truth of the old joke as to the anarchist’s 
code: 

“Para. 1. There shall he no order at all 

“Paia 2 No one shall be obliged to comply 
with the preceding paiagraph,” 

and the significance of the newspaper report 
after the Fascist revolt in Spain “The anaieh- 
lsts are keeping order in Barcelona "’ 

In the same way, as a revolutionary situation 
develops, the suireahsle poets eitliei retreat to 
reaction and Fascism (as many in I tab ) or are 
thiovvn into the lanks of the proletariat, like 
Aragon m France 

In a country such as England, the final revolt 
of the ciaftsman usually takes a different form. 
The ciaftsman is not there an independent 
artisan or petty bourgeois whose fiist taste of 
prolelananisation gives him a hatred of organ- 
isation ” The proletarianisation of the artisan 
took place m the late eighteenth centuiy in Eng- 
land, and because the possibilities of revolution 
were more hopeless, his rebellion look the form 
of Ludditism — the smashing of the machines 
which expropuated them The next great prole- 
tarianisation of the craftsman was marked by 
the rise of the general labourers’ unions in the 
face of the opposition of the craft unions, and 
the struggle then was a struggle between a de- 
veloping pioletariat and the capitalists, with the 
craft unions standing aside 

Thus the final crisis in England found the 
ciaftsman a man v\ ho, as the result of the long 
springtime of English capitalist development, 
occupied a privileged position in production 
He formed the famous laboui anstocracy who 
made it seem as if England, not content with a 
bouigeois aiistocracy and a bouigeois mon- 
archy, aimed also at a bourgeois proletariat. In 
the final crisis it soon became appaient that this 
favoured position was only the expression of 
the temporal y supremacy of England m world 
capitalism and vanished with the growth of com- 
petition and tariffs Unemployment, insecurity, 
wage-cuts and dismissals as the result of ration- 
alisation, from 1929 to 1936 ravaged all the 
ranks of the “craft” and “professional” ele- 
ments of England just as, at a somewhat earlier 
date, they had those of Germany So far, how- 
ever, from proletarianisation m all cases pro- 
ducing an anarchic frame of mind in these 


types, it has an opposite effect in those who 
aie “key” men rooted m the heait of industry 
everywhere — m the tool-room of the factory, as 
supervisors, foiemen, technicians, specialists, 
manageis and consultants In these positions 
they find that then skill is wasted, not by the 
organisation of men into factoiies, but because 
the progress of this organisation — its logical 
conclusion in an immensely increased human 
productivity — is defeated by the characteristic 
anarchy of capitalist production — the individual 
ownership and mutual competition of the various 
factories. 

Hence their revolution against the system 
which is crippling them is not reactionary in 
content, like the artisan’s, but genuinely pro- 
giessive, m that it demands greater organisa- 
tion — the extension of the organisation already 
obtaining in the factoiies to production as a 
whole. 

But though progressive in content, it by no 
means follows that this demand will find an 
outcome in a progressive act Even at this l evo- 
lution ary stage the craftsman halts at two paths 
One leads up to the bourgeoisie, with whom 
his responsible position and higher salary have 
always associated him — indeed the doctor, archi- 
tect, and artist, owing to the “ideal” content of 
their work, have actually been a genuine part of 
the bourgeoisie The other path leads downward 
to the pioletariat, from whom Ins privileged 
position has always sundered him — for prole- 
tarianisation, because it has involved worsened 
living conditions, has been something to be 
avoided at all costs Hence he has an ingrained 
repulsion from alliance with the pioletariat In 
the past he has measured his success and free- 
dom by the distance he has climbed up from 
the proletanat to the bouigeoisie — the famous 
petty bourgeois snobbeiy and exclusiveness 
which is only the cold reflection of man’s con- 
stant desire for freedom. 

If he chooses the upward path, he chooses 
organisation imposed from above by the bour- 
geoisie — in other words, Fascism. Of course this 
organisation is a mere sham — it is a cloak for 
further rationalisation, and the consolidating of 
the power of the most reactionary section of the 
capitalist class It results, not in the increased 
organisation of production but in greater an- 
archy and bitterer competition. Rationalisation 
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is in fact irrationalisation. It leads to an in- 
crease in anarchy outside and inside — internally 
by a profound disturbance in economy resulting 
from the giowth of aimament and luxury in- 
dustry at the expense of necessities and a general 
lowering of wages, and externally by an in- 
crease in tanffs and imperialism and a general 
drive towards war. The only leal organisation 
consists in the counter-revolutionary regimenta- 
tion of the proletariat and petty bourgeois 
classes and the smashing of working-class 01- 
ganisations 

But equally the craftsman may choose the 
downward path, and he is the more likely to do 
so as the development of the industrial crisis 
and the objective examples of Fascism abroad 
reveal the inevitability of this move. This path 
consists of allying himself with the proletariat 
and extending the organisation of the workers 
within the factones to the oiganisation of pro- 
duction as a whole by liquidating those rights 
which stand in the way — individual ownership 
of the means of pioduction Since this right is 
the real power of existing society, this means 
the substitution of woikeis’ power for capital- 
ists’ power. When he makes this choice, the 
craftsman, because of his key position in pro- 
duction, his privileged income (giving him more 
leisure and cultural opportunities), and his ex- 
perience of lesponsibility, becomes a natural 
leader of the proletariat, instead of their most 
treacherous enemy, as he is when he is allied 
with the bourgeoisie. 

It is for this leason that the last three yeais 
in England have been marked by the develop- 
ment of a revolutionary outlook among those 
very craft and petty bourgeois ty pes — the 
“labour aristocracy” — who formerly displayed 
all the reactionary qualities that made a craft 
union notonous in this country and made man) 
of their spokesmen m Germany actual support 
ers of the Fascist regime Anyone familiar with 
trade union affairs is aware that just as the craft 
unions and those industrial unions with a strong 
craft composition formerly opposed the general 
labourer’s unions as being too militant and “so- 
cialist,” it is now the craft and semi-professional 
unions like the A E.U ,ETU,ASLE &F, 
N A U S.W. & C and N U C. who at the Trades 
Union Congress and through their branches and 


Metropolitan Councils or District Committees 
press for militant action and aie reproached by 
the general unions for being too extreme and 
communist In the same way those craftsmen 
whose ideal theoretical content has given them 
a special position among the bouigeoisie itself 
— doctors, scientists, architects and teacheis — 
are now moving Left and entering the Com- 
munist Paily in consideiable numbers, passing 
straight fiom Liberalism without an intermedi- 
ate sojourn in the Laboui Parly 

The same final movement of the bourgeois 
illusion is reflected in the gi ow th of the People’s 
Fiont, where all the libeial elements, represent- 
ing the ci aft content of modem society, put 
themselves under the leadeiship of the prole- 
tariat in a formal written alliance limiting the 
scope of that leadership 

In English poetry this is reflected in the fact 
that English poets, without evei moving com- 
pletely into surrealiUe anarchy, change from a 
position near suirealivne into its opposite — a 
communist revolutions y position, such as that 
adopted by Auden, Lewis, Spender and Leh- 
mann How fai this is genuinely communist and 
what level of ait it lepiesenls, is a consideia- 
tion which w ill be deferred to our final chaptei, 
for with this movement the bouigcois contra- 
diction passes into its synthesis It now starts to 
revolutionise, not meiely its pioduclivc foices 
but its own categories, which now impossibly 
lestncl those jrroductive foices which its tension 
has generated This movement is faithcr ad- 
vanced in France, with Gide, Roll and, Maliaux 
and Aragon weaung the uiufoim at which all 
once sneeied Heie it has only begun 

We have surveyed briefly the most nnjjoitant 
general deleiminmg foices influencing boiu- 
geois English poetry It is now necessary to 
change fiom a consideiation of the social and 
hisloncal movement which delei mines the poet's 
attitude and pioduces that veiy tension vvlmh 
can only he lesolved by poetry, to a considera- 
tion of the movement of individual cication— 
the specific way in which the individual responds 
to this outward pressure and by a dialectic 
process imparts to it an impulsion from his own 
instinctive energy. Before we can do so, we 
must survey the general technical characlei- 
istics of poetry which condition his task. 
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RALPH FOX: Marxism and Literature* 


M arxism is a materialist philosophy. It 
believes in the primacy of matter and 
that the world exists outside of us and 
independently of us But Marxism also sees all 
matter as changing, as having a history, and 
accepts nothing as fixed and immutable In the 
seventeenth century few English writers would 
hate quarrelled with a materialist view of life, 
though their view of materialism would not have 
been the same as that of Marx and Engels To 
Shakespeare, drawing his philosophical views 
from Rabelais and Montaigne, there would have 
appeared nothing outrageous in the Marxian 
view of life. For the greater part of the eight- 
eenth century a materialist view of life would 
have been accepted without question by many 
of the greatest British writers. 

It is not so today It has not been so for more 
than a century Today the literary journalist 
protests that materialism and imagination can-*! 
not go to bed together The result, they sug- 
gest, would not be creation, but simply an un- 
holy row It is a curiously penerted view, for 
it would appear to be the most natural thing in 
the world for the imaginative wnter, and par- 
ticularly the novelist, to adopt a materialist 
view of life. 

“Being determines consciousness” is the Marxv 
ist definition of the ultimate 1 elation between 
matter and spmt Whether or not this is the 
actual view of the artist it must, in fact, be the 
basis of his creative work. For all imaginative 
creation is a reflection of the real world m 
which the creator lives It is the result of his 
contact with that world and his love or hate 
for what he finds in that world. 

* “Marxism and Literature” is the first chapter of 
The Novel and the People (1937) and is reprinted 
here by permission of International Publishers Company, 
Inc The fugitive writings of Ralph Fox (1900-1937) 
were posthumously collected by John Lehman in 
Ralph Fox A W'nter in Arms (1937) 


It is the lights and colours, the forms and 
shapes, the breath of the winds, the scents of 
life, the physical beauty or the physical ugli- 
ness of animal life, including the lives of human 
beings, the acts, the thoughts, the dreams of 
actual men and women, including the creator 
himself, that form the stuff of art 

Milton demanded three things of poetry, that 
it be “simple, sensuous and passionate.” Art 
that is not sensuous, that is not conceined with 
perception of the real -world, with sensible ob- 
jects, is not art at all, not even the shadow of 
art. The essence of the creative process is the 
struggle between the creator and external reality, 
the urgent demand to master and re-create that 
Ireality. “But does not Marxism claim that works 
'of art are merely a reflection of economic needs 
and economic processes 9 ” it will be objected. 

No, this is not the view of Marxism, though 
Jit is the view of a number of materialists of the 
nineteenth century of the positivist school whose 
views have nothing in common with Marxian, 
dialectical materialism. Marx has cleaily stated 
his ideas on the relationship between the spir- 
itual processes of life, of which artistic creation 
is one, and the material basis of life, m the 
famous Preface to his “Critique of Political 
Economy.” Here is the passage: 

The mode of production of the material means 
of existence conditions the whole process of social, 
political and intellectual life It is not the con- 
sciousness of men that determines their existence, 
but, on the contrary, their social existence detei \ 
mines their consciousness. At a certain stage of 
their development the material forces of production 
in society come in conflict with the existing rela- 
tions of production, or — what is but a legal ex- 
pression for the same thing — with the property 
relations within which they had been at work be- 
fore. From forms of development of the forces of 
production these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then opens an epoch of social revolution. With the 
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change of the economic foundation the entire im- 
mense superstructure is more or less rapidly trans- 
formed In considering such revolutions the distinc- 
tion should always be between the material revolu- 
tion in the economic conditions of production 
which can be determined with the precision of 
natural science, and the juridical, political, re- 
ligious, aesthetic, or philosophic — in short, ideo- 
logical forms — in which men become conscious of 
this conflict and fight it out 

* r Marx, then, certainly believed that the ma- 
t erial mode of life in the end determined the 
intellectual But he never for a moment con- 
sidered the connection between the two was a 
direct one, easily observed and mechanically 
developing. He would have laughed to scorn the 
idea that because capitalism replaces feudalism, 
therefore a “capitalist” art immediately replaces 
“feudal” art, and that all great artists must in 
consequence directly reflect the needs of the new 
capitalist class. Nor, as will appear later, did 
he consider that because the capitalist mode of 
production was a more progressive one than the 
feudal, capitalist art must therefore always 
stand on a higher level than feudal art, while 
feudal art in turn must stand above the art of 
the slave States of Greece and Rome, or the 
ancient Eastern monarchies Such crude and 
vulgar views aie foreign to the whole spirit of 
Marxism. 

Changes in the material basis of society, Marx 
rightly urged, can be determined by the eco- 
nomic historian with the precision of natural 
science (which, of course, is not the same thing 
as saying that these changes are scientifically 
determined) . But no such scientific measure- 
ment of the resulting changes in the social and 
spiritual superstructure of life is possible The 
changes take place, men become conscious of 
them, they “fight out” the conflict between old 
and new in their minds, but they do so unevenly, 
burdened by all kinds of past heritage, often 
unclearly, and always in such a way that it is 
not easy to trace the changes m men’s minds. 

It is true, for example, that the Code Napo- 
leon is the legal expression of the social and 
economic changes wrought by the French Revo- 
lution. Yet the knowledge of this does not in 
l itself explain the Code Napoleon. One must un- 
derstand also the past history of France and the 
relation of classes in that country before the 


Revolution, one must understand the course of 
the Revolution itself and the changes m class 
relationships which the Revolution brought 
about, and finally, one must understand Napo- 
leon’s military dictatorship Then only does the 
Code become comprehensible as the legal ex- 
pression of the new bourgeois society and the 
French industrial revolution which began dur- 
ing the Napoleonic period And law is perhaps 
the most responsive part of the ideal super- 
structure, it changes most easily in accordance 
with changes m the mode of production. But 
art is much farther from the basis, lesponds fai 
less easily to the changes in it 

Engels in a letter to J. Bloch written in 1890, 
was quite emphatic about this point “According 
to the materialist conception of history,” he 
wrote, 

the determining element in history is ultimatelyi 
the production and reproduction in real life More 
than this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted If 
therefore somebody twists this into a statement that 
the economic element is the only determining one, 
he transforms it into a meaningless, abstract and 
absurd phrase The economic situation is the basis, 
but the various elements of the superstructure — 
political forms of the class struggle and its conse- 
quences, constitutions established by the victorious 
class after a successful battle, etc — forms of law 
— and then even the reflexes of all these actual 
struggles m the brains of the combatants - political, 
legal, philosophical theories, religious ideas and 
their further development into systems of dogma — 
also exercise their influence upon the course of the 
historical struggles and m many cases preponderate 
in determining their form There is an interaction 
of all these elements, in which, amid all the end- 
less host of accidents (1 e , of things and events 
whose inner connection is so remote or so im- 
possible to prove that we regard it as absent and 
can neglect it), the economic movement finally as- 
serts itself as necessary. Otherwise the application 
of the theory to any period of history one chose 
would be easier than the solution of a simple 
equation of the first degree 

Marxism, therefore, while reseiving the final 
and decisive factor in any change for economic 
causes, does not deny that “ideal” factors can 
also influence the course of history and may 
even preponderate in determining the form 
which changes will take (but only the form) 
It is only a caricature of Marxism to suggest 
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that it undei estimates the importance of such a 
spiritual factor in human consciousness as artis- 
tic creation, 01 to make the absuid claim that 
Marx considered woiks of art to be the direct 
reflexion of maleiial and economic causes He 
did not He understood peifectly well that reli- 
gion, 01 philosophy, 01 tiadition can play a 
great part in the cieation of a w ork of art, e\en 
that any one of these oi other “ideal” factois 
may preponderate m determining the form of 
the work in question Among all the elements 
which go to make a work of ait it is, howevei, 
only the economic moceinent which asserts it- 
self as finally necessary, foi what Marx and 
Engels considered to be true of historical 
changes thev also consideied true of aesthetic 
creation. 

It is often objected against Marxism that it 
denies the individual, who is meiely the piey 
of abstract economic foices which drive him 
to his doom with the inevitability of a Greek 
fate We will leaie aside the question of whether 
or not the conception that man is duven by 
external fate to an ine\ liable end makes the 
creation of a work of ait impossible Perhaps 
Calvinism has ne\er pioduced great art. but the 
idea of doom and fate has done so — in the Greek 
tragedies, in the works of Hardv, to mention 
only two instances It is neiertheless possible 
that the obj’eclion, if it really repiesented the 
Marxian view', would be a valid one. At least 
this obj'eclion is piompted by the humanist tra- 
dition of the great art of the western world, and 
is therefore woitliy of respect, even though it 
is based on a gra\e misunderstanding. 

For Marxism does not den) the individual. 
It does not see only masses in the grip of in- 
exorable economic foices True, some Marxist 
literary works, particularly some “proletarian” 
novels, have gnen innocent critics cause to be- 
lieve that this is the case, but here perhaps the 
weakness has been m the noiehsts who have 
failed to rise to the gieatness of their theme of 
man changing himself thiough the process of 
changing nature and creating new economic 
forces Marxism places man in the centre of its 
philosophy, for while it claims that material 
forces may change man, it declares most em- 
phatically that it is man who changes the ma- 
terial foices and that in the course of so doing 
he changes himself. 


Man and his development is the centre of the 
Marxist philosophy. How does man change’ 
"What are his relations with the external world’ 
These are the questions to wdnch the founders 
of Marxism have sought and found answers I 
do not wish here to outline Marxist philosophy, 
foi that is done more capably elsewhere, but 
let us examine for a moment this question of 
man as an active histoiical agent, man at work 
and struggling with life, for this is the man who 
is at once artistic creator and the object of art. 
This is the way in which Engels explained the 
part of the individual in history* 

History makes itself m such a way that the final 
result always arises from conflicts between many 
individual wills, of which each again has been 
made what it is by a host of particular conditions 
of life. Thus there are innumerable intersecting 
| forces, an infinite series of parallelograms of forces 
which give rise to one resultant — the historical 
event This again may itself be viewed as the prod 
uct of a power which, taken as a whole, works 
unconsciously and without volition For what each 
individual wills is obstructed by everyone else, 
and what emerges is something that no one willed 
Thus past history proceeds in the manner of a 
natural process and is also essentially subject to 
the same laws of movement But from the fact 
that individual wills — of which each desires what 
he is impelled to by his physical constitution and 
external, in the last resort economic, circumstances 
(either Ins own personal circumstances or those 
of society in general) — do not attain what they 
want, but are merged into a collective mean, a 
common resultant, it must not be concluded that 
their value = 0 . On the contrary, each contributes 
to the resultant and is to this degree involved in it 

Here is not only a formula for the historian, 
but also for the novelist For the one concern 
of the novelist is, or should be, this question 
of the individual will in its conflict with other 
wills on the battleground of life It is the fate 
of man that his desires are never fulfilled, but 
it is also his glory, for in the effort to obtain 
their fulfilment he changes, be it ever so little, 
in ever so limited a degree, life itself Not 
X = 0 is the Marxist formula for the fate of 
man, but “on the contrary, each contributes to 
the resultant and is to this degree involved 
in it.” 

The conflict of wills, of desires and passions, 
is not, however, a conflict of abstract human 
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beings, for Engels is careful to emphasise that 
man’s desires and actions are conditioned by his 
physical constitution and, finally, by economic 
circumstances, either his personal circumstances 
or those of society m general In his social his- 
tory it is, m the last lesort again, the class to 
which he belongs, the psychology of that class, 
with its contradictions and conflicts, which plays 
the determining pail So that each man has, as 
it were, a dual history, since he is at the same 
time a type, a man ivith a social history, and 
an individual, a man with a personal history. 
The two, of course, eien though they may be m 
glaring conflict, are also one, a unity, m so far 
as the latter is eventually conditioned by the 
former, though this does not and should not 
imply that in art the social type must dominate 
the individual personality Falstaff, Don Quixote, 
Tom Jones, Julien Sorel, Monsieur de Charlus, 
are all types, but they are types in whom the 
social characteristics constantly reveal the indi- 


vidual, and in whom the peisonal hopes hun- 
gers, loves, jealousies and ambitions in turn 
light up the social backgiound 

The no\ elist cannot write his stoiy of the indi- 
vidual fate unless he also ha- this steady vision 
of the whole He must understand how his final 
result anses from the individual conflicts of his 
chaiactcis, he must in turn nuclei stand what die 
the manifold conditions of lives which have 
made each of those individuals what she or he 
is hat emeiges is something that no one\. 
willed." how exactly that sums up each great 
work of art, and how well it expics-es the pat- 
tern of life itself, since behind the event that 
no one willed a pattern does exist Marxism 
gives to the creative artist the key to real it's 
when it shows hnn how r to discern that pattern 
and the place which each individual occupies 
in it At the same time it consciously gives to 
man his full value, and in tins sense is the 
most humanist of all woild outlooks. 


ARTHUR 0. LOVEJOY: 

Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall* 


T o many readers of Paradise Lost in all 
periods the most surprising lines in the 
poem must have been those in the Twelfth 
Book in which Adam expresses a serious doubt 
whether his primal sin — the intrinsic enormity 
and ruinous consequences of which had else- 
where been so copiously dilated upon — was not, 
after all, rather a ground for self-congratulation 
The Archangel Michael, it will be remembered, 
has been giving Adam a prophetic relation of 
the history of mankind after the Fall This, 
though for the greater part a most unhappy 

* “Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall” 
first appeared in A Journal of English Literary History, 
September 1937, and is reprinted here by permission 
of the editors, of the Manager of The Johns Hopkins 
Press, and of Mr, Lovejoy Mr. Lovejoy (6. 1873) is 
the author of The Revolt Against Dualism (1930) and 
of The Great Chain of Being (1936), and is one of 
the editors of A Documentary History of Primitivism 
and Related Ideas (1935- ). 


story, concludes with a prediction of the Second 
Coming and the Final Judgment, when Chnst 
shall reward 

His faithful and receive them into bliss. 

Whether in Heav’n or Eaith, for then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier days 

So spake the Archangel Michael, and then 
paused, 

As at the world’s great period and our Sire 
Replete with joy and wonder thus replied: 

“0 Goodness infinite, Goodness immense, 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good — more wonderful 
Than that which by creation fiist brought forth 
Light out of darkness! Full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 
By me done or occasioned, or rejoice 
Much more that much more good thereof shall 
spring — 
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To God more glory, more good will to men 
From God — and over wrath grace shall abound . . 

The last six lines are Milton’s expression of 
what may be called the Paiadox of the Fortu- 
nate Fall. It is a paradox which has at least 
the look of a foimal antimony From the doc- 
tunal premises accepted by Milton and implicit 
in the poem, the two conclusions between which 
Adam is represented as hesitating were equally 
inevitable, yet they were mutually repugnant 
The Fall could never be sufficiently condemned 
and lamented, and likewise, when all its conse- 
quences were considered, it could never be suffi- 
ciently rejoiced over Adam’s eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, many theologians had observed, 
contained in itself all other sins; 1 as the viola- 
tion by a rational creature of a command im- 
posed by infinite wisdom, and as the frustration 
of the divine purpose in the creation of the 
earth, its sinfulness was infinite, and by it the 
entire race became corrupted and estranged 
from God. Yet if it had never occurred, the 
Incarnation and Redemption could never have 
occuired These sublime mysteries would have 
had no occasion and no meaning; and therefore 
the plenitude of the divine goodness and power 
could neither hare been exercised nor have be- 
come knowm to men. No devout believer could 
hold that it would have been better if the 
moving drama of man’s salvation had never 
taken place; and consequently, no such believer 
could consistently hold that the first act of that 
drama, the event from which all the rest of it 
sprang, was leally to be regretted Moreover, 
the final state of the redeemed, the consumma- 
tion of human histoiy, would far surpass in 
felicity and in moral excellence the pristine 
happiness and innocence of the fiist pair in 

1 So Milton himself in De doctrma chr 1, ch 11 m 
Milton's Prose W ks , Bohn ed , 4, p. 258 “What sin 
can be named, which was not included in this one 
act’ It compiehended at once distrust in the divine 
veracity, and a proportionate credulity in the assur- 
ances of Satan, unbelief, ingratitude, disobedience; 
gluttony, in the man excessive uxoriousness, in the 
woman a want of proper regard for her husband, m 
both an insensibility to the welfare of their offspring, 
and that offspring the whole human race, parricide, 
theft, invasion of the rights of others, sacrilege, deceit, 
presumption in aspiring to divine attributes, fraud in 
the means employed to attain the object, pride and 
arrogance ” 


Eden — that state in which, but foi the Fall, man 
would presumably have remained. 2 Thus Adam’s 
sin — and also, indeed, the sins of his posterity 
which it “occasioned” — were the condilio sine 
qua non 3 both of a gi eater manifestation of the 
glory of God and of immeasurably greater bene- 
fits for man than could conceivably have been 
otherwise obtained 

Necessary — upon the premises of orthodox 
Chustian theology — though this conclusion was, 
its inevitability has certainly not been always, 
nor, it may be suspected, usually, apparent to 
those who accepted those premises, it was a 
disturbing thought upon which many even of 
those who were aware of it (as all the subtler 
theologians must have been) were naturally re- 
luctant to dwell ; and the number of theological 
writers and religious poets who have given it 
entirely explicit and pointed expression has ap- 
parently not been great. Nevertheless it had its 
own emotional appeal to many religious minds 
— partly, no doubt, because its very paradoxi- 
cality, its transcendence of the simple logic of 
common thought, gave it a kind of mystical 
sublimity, between logical contradiction (or 
seeming contradiction) and certain forms of 
religious feeling there is a close relation, of 
which the historic manifestations have never 
been sufficiently studied And for writers whose 
purpose, like Milton’s, was a religious interpre- 
tation of the entire histoiy of man, the paradox 
served, even bettei than the simple belief in a 
future millennium or celestial bliss, to give to 
that history as a whole the character, not of 
tragedy, but of a divine comedy 1 Not only 
should the drama have (for the elect — and 
about the unredeemed the elect were not wont 
to be greatly concerned) a happy ending, but 
the happy ending had been implicit in the begin- 
ning and been made possible by it. The Paradox 
of the Fortunate Fall has consequently found 

- On this last point, however, there were, in the eaily 
Fathers and later theologians, differing opinions; the 
view that the primeval state was not that in which man 
was intended to remain, but merely a phase of im- 
maturity to be transcended, had ancient and respectable 
supporters Into the history of this view I shall not 
enter here. 

a [“Indispensable condition.”] 

1 The application of the phrase here is borrowed from 
Professor C A Moore, PMLA 12 (1921). 11 
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recurrent expression in the history of Christian 
religious thought; the idea was no invention, or 
discovery, of Milton’s In the present paper, I 
shall note a few earlier phrasings of the same 
idea, which it is of interest to compare with 
Milton’s They may or may not be “sources” 
of P. L 12 469-478; they are in any case illus- 
trations of a long tradition lying behind that 
passage. 

1 

To Milton-specialists the occurrence of a simi- 
lar passage in Du Bartas is, of course, w’ell 
known, but to facilitate comparison it seems 
worth while to cite the lines here In the section 
of the Seconde Semame entitled “The Impost- 
ure,” after the Creator has pronounced sentence 
upon Adam, the poet interrupts his narrative to 
introduce a disquisition of his own, designed to 
answer the usual complaints against the justice 
of God in his dealings with Adam and his de- 
scendants: 

Here I conceive, that flesh and bloud will hrangle. 
And murmuring Reason with th’Almighty wran- 
gle 5 6 

The ensuing essay m theodicy is apparently ad- 
dressed primarily to mankind in general, though 
the poet sometimes rather confusedly seems, 
when he uses the second person singular, to be 
thinking of those whose errors he is refuting, 
sometimes of Adam, sometimes of departed 
saints in general, sometimes of all the elect. The 
lines which concern us are the following: 

For, thou complainest of God’s grace, whose Still 
Extracts from dross of thine audacious ill, 

Three unexpected goods, praise for his Name; 
Bliss for thy self, for Satan endless shame: 

Sith, but for sin, Justice and Mercy were 
But idle names . and bpt that thou didst erre, 
Christ had not come to conquer and to quell. 
Upon the Cross, Sin, Satan, Death, and Hell, 
Making thee blessed more since thine offence, 

Then in thy primer happy innocence . . . 

In Earth thou liv’dst then; now in heav’n thou 

beest: 

Then, thou didst hear God’s word; it now thou 

seest: 

5 The Complete Works of Joshua Sylvester, ed Gro- 

sart (1880), 1 111. Sylvester’s tr, 1611 ed., p 249. 


Then pleasant fruits, now, Christ is thy repast- 
Then might’st thou fall, but now thou standest 
fast. 0 

Since, as we shall see, the thought was not 
original with Du Bartas, the passage m P. L. 12 
is not one of those which can confidently be 
cited among the evidences of Milton’s utiliza- 
tion of La Semame There is, however, a simi- 
larity in one detail which perhaps lends a slight 
probability to the supposition of a conscious oi 
unconscious reminiscence by Milton of the cor- 
responding passage in the French poet the fact 
that both specify three “greater goods” which 
sprang from the evil inherent in the Fall 7 Of 
these, two are identical in both passages — 
greater “glory” to God, greater benefits con- 
ferred by God upon man The third is different, 
for the defeat and humiliation of Satan Milton 
substitutes, as the last happy consequence, the 
manifestation of the predominance of God's 
giace over his wrath — religiously a more mov- 

“ Grosart t. 111-2, in 1611 ed , p. 249 The original 
in Du Bartas, whom Sylvester here follows closely, is 
as follows. 

. . - sa grace 

Dont I alambic extrait de ta rebelle audace 
Trois biens non esperez sgavoir, gloire pour soy, 
Vergongne pour Sathan, fehcite pour toy 
Veu que sans le peche sa Clemence et Justice 
Ne seroient que vains noma, et que sans ta malice 
Christ ne fust descendu, qui d’un morlel effort 
A vamcu les Enfers, les Pechez, et la Mort, 

Et te rend plus heureux mesme apres ton offence, 
Qu’en Eden tu n’estois pendant ton innocence . . . 
Tu viuois icy-bas, or tu vis sur le Pole 
Dieu parloit avec toy or tu vois sa Parole. 

Tu vivois de doux fiuicts Christ ore est ton repas 
Tu pouvois trebucher mais or tu ne peu\ pas 

(La Seconde Semame, Rouen, 1592, p 53 ) It is to be 
remembered that not only were the poem of Du Bartas, 
and Sylvester’s English version of it, famous and famil- 
iar m the 17th century, but also Simon Goulart’s piose 
Commenlaires et Annotations sur la Sepmatne . . 
(1582, 1584) and Thomas Lodge’s translation of Goul- 
art A learned Summarte of the famous Poeme of Wil- 
liam of Saluste , Lord of Bartas, wherein are discovered 
all the excellent Secrets m Metaphysicall, Physicall, 
Morall and Histoncall Knowledge . . , 2 vols , 1637 

The 1584 ed. of Goulart in the Harvard University 
Library does not contain the commentary on The Sec- 
ond W eek, but the passage corresponding to Du Bar- 
tas’s lines may be found in Lodge, ed. at, 2 69-70 
“The Poet expresseth this in the Verse 509, saying. 
That without sinne the Mercy and Ju«tice of God had 
not so much been manifested,” etc. The comparison of 
this pasage of Du Bartas with PL 12 468 ff is not 
made by G. C Taylor m Milton’s Use of Da Bartas, 
1934. 

7 This detail is not found m other expressions of the 
paradox known to me. 
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ing and edifying conception, though less appo- 
site to the plot of Milton’s epic of the wai be- 
tween God and the lebel angels 8 There are two 
other diffeiences worth nothing: (a) Milton 
gains gi eater dramatic effect by putting the 
paradox into the mouth of Adam himself — a 
ground for this being laid in the device of the 
preceding recital of the future history of man 
by the Archangel 0 (b) In Milton, however, the 
paradox is not so sharply expressed Du Bartas 
puts quite categorically the point that but for 
the Fall there could have been no Incarnation 
and Redemption and that, “but for sin. Justice 
and Mercy w r ere but idle names”; Milton’s 
Adam is made to express merely a doubt 
w'hether he should repent his sin or “rejoice 
much more” o\er its consequences Yet the logic 
of the paradox remains clear enough in Milton’s 
lines; Adam could have had no reason for his 
doubt except upon the assumption that the sin 
was truly prerequisite to the “much more good” 
that w r as to follow — was. in Milton’s own sig- 
nificant term, to “spring” from it; and an intel- 
ligent reader could hardly have failed to con- 
clude that the doubt was to be resolved in 
favor of the second alternative 

Du Bartas, how'ever, w r as not the only poetic 
precursor of Milton m the use of the paradox 
It was peculiarly adapted both to the theme and 
the style of Giles Fletcher in Ins most ambi- 
tious poem, The Triumph of Christ. It naturally 
occurred to a devout but reflective mind W'hen 
it dwelt rapturously upon that theme, the more 
intense the feeling of the sublimity of the re- 
demptive act and the magnitude of the good 
both mheient m it and resultant from it, the 
more apparent the impossibility of regarding as 
merely evil the sm which had evoked it And 
to a writer whose poetic method consisted chiefly 

8 This eventual consequence ol the Incarnation and 
Resurrection had, however, been dwelt upon by Milton 
in P L 3 250 8 If in writing the passage in Bk. 12, 
Milton was recasting that of Du Bartas, the change of 
the third “good” may he attributable to a desire to 
avoid repetition 

0 Du Bartas employs the same device of a prophetic 
recital of subsequent history ( Seconde Semame, 1611 
ed, p 293 ) , but here the prophet is Adam himself, 
who tells the story of things to come to Seth, and his 
prediction abruptly ends with the Deluge If we were 
sure that Milton was, in Books 11-12, consciously re- 
casting Du Bartas, the comparison between his and the 
earlier poet’s use of the same group of themes would 
significantly illuminate the working of Milton’s mind 
in the construction of his poem 


in ihe multiplication of conceits and rhetorical 
antitheses, even when dealing with the gravest 
articles of his faith, such a paradox natuially 
had a special alti action Consequently m Christ’s 
Triumph over Death (1610) Fletcher, descant- 
ing upon the Passion of Chnst in a senes of 
what may be called antithetic paiallels between 
the Fall and the Redemption — the tw r o trees 
(ie, the forbidden tree and the cioss), the two 
gardens (Eden and Gethsemane) , etc — intro- 
duces the paradox — and conveits it into a play 
upon words: 

Such joy we gained by our parentalls, 

That good, or bad, whither I cannot wiss, 

To call it a mishap, or happy miss 

That fell from Eden and to heav'n did rise 10 

Fletcher, how'ever, while laising the question 
cleaily. is, like Milton’s Adam, ostensibly non- 
committal about the answ'er to it, yet it is so 
put that the reader could liaidly lemain in 
doubt about the answers A fall from Eden 
which made the greater joys of heaven possible 
was plainly no “mishap ” 11 

The last act of Andreim’s UAdamo (1613) 
has a good deal m common with the last book 
of Paradise Lost, including a long speech by 
Michael m which, aftei lepioachfully leminding 
Eve of her guilt — 

Tu cagionera a l’huomo 
E di doglia et di pianto — 12 

he proceeds to a prophecy of the final triumph 
of grace and of the future bliss to be enjoyed 

10 Op cit, stanza 12, m Giles and Pluneas Fletcher 
Poetical Works, ed F. S Boas (1908). 1 61 

11 The second stanza following might be construed as 
a more affirmative expression of the paradox 

Sweet Eden was the arbour of delight, 

Yet in his honey flow res our poyson blew, 

Sad Gethseman the bowre of baleful night 
Whear Christ a health of poyson for us drew, 

Yet all our honey in that poyson grewe. 

If the “poyson” in the last two lines is that referred to 
in the second — i e , the forbidden fruit, or the conse 
quences of eating it — the final line is a figurative way 
of asserting once more the dependence of the Redemp 
tion upon the Fall But it is possible that the “poyson” 
in the penultimate line signifies the Agony in the Gar 
den and that the last line is merely a repetition of this 
The former interpretation seems the more likely 
11 [“You will cause man suffering and sorrow ”] Op 
cit, tercentenary ed E Allodoh (1913) Act 5, Sc. 9, 
p 140, 11 4122-3, cf. “cagionera” wilh Milton’s “occa 
sioned” in 12 475, apparently his only use of the word 
as a verb. 
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by the first pair and their progeny, both on 
earth, which will then be like Paradise, and in 
heaven 1J In then response to this archangelic 
discouise, Andreim’s Adam and Eve, like Mil- 
ton’s Adam, expand with gratitude and wonder 
over the benignant power which can so “unite” 
good with evil' 

Con la morte, la vita, 

Con la guerra la pace, 

Col perder la Vittona, 

Con Terror la salute 
E con l’lnferno ll Cielo 
Insieme umr, non e poter umano, 

Ma de l’eterno mano 
Omnipotenza summa Onde, Signore, 

Ch’ Eva trafitta e sana, 

E perdendo trionfa, et vmta ha gloria. 14 

There is in these lines, especially m “perdendo 
trionfa,” an evident adumbration of the para- 
dox, but they haidly give it unequivocal ex- 
pression 15 

2 

Some of Milton’s precursois, then, in the 
century preceding Paradise Lost, had dwelt 
upon the idea that the Fall had not only been 
over-ruled for good by the divine beneficence, 

13 Ibid, p 143, 11 423511 ‘pei la gioia D’esser 
rapito l’uonio A Tartigho tnfernale ll tutto gode, E pel 
diletto sembra 11 Cielo in terra, e n Paradiso il Mondo” 
cf P L 12 462-5 The supreme good, however, Andre- 
mi, unlike Milton, e\pres-ly says, will be the beatific 
vision “di Dio il sacrosanto viso, . . . il sommo 
bel del Paradiso ” 

u Ibid, p 141,11 415711 [“To unite hie with death, 
war ruth peace, victory with dtfeat, sm with salvation, 
and Heaven with Hell, is not within man’s power, but 
the highest omnipotence of the eternal hand Thus, 0 
Lord, Eve, mortally w'oundcd and yet sale, ^has tri- 
umphed through perdition and come to glory ”1 

15 The later scenes of the fifth act of Salandra s 
Adamo Caduto (1647) especially in a dialogue between 
two personified divine attributes, Omnipotence and 
Mercy, dwell upon the happy ending which was to 
follow the disaster of the Fall, the Incarnation and 
Atonement are foretold, and, as in Milton, there are 
devout ejaculations over la gran Bontade which is to 
be made manifest through this outcome; and it is 
remarked that other attributes of deity — Infinity and 
Chanty — would thereby obtain wider scope for then 
exercise: 

L’Infinitade 

In compartirsi sin fra Creature 
Applaudara la Cantade, mentre 
Verra piu dilatato il suo bel Regno. 

But the essence of the paradox — the dependence of the 
possibility of all this upon the Fall — is not emphasized. 
In the equally cheerful outlook upon the future with 
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but had been the indispensable means to the 
attainment of far greater good for man and — 
if it may be so put — foi God than would have 
been possible without il Milton’s eighteenth 
century annotators and editors soon began to 
point out — though with a charactenstic and 
exasperating neglect to give definite references 
— that the idea had already been expressed in 
the patristic period The eailiest suggestion of 
such a source seems to have been given in J 
Richardson’s Explanatory Notes and Remarks 
on Milton (1734), m which line 473 is anno- 
tated “O felix culpa, quae talent ac tanlum 
meruit habere Redemptoi em r 10 ‘tis an excla- 
mation of St. Gregory.” 17 Newton and other 
annotators in the same century weie, piudently, 
still more vague in citation' “He seems to re- 
member the rant of one of the Fatheis, 0 felix 
culpa,” etc ls So far as I have obsetved, no 
modern editor has given any more piecise lef- 
erence for this yet more sinking phi using of 
the Paradox of the Fall An extensive, though 
not exhaustive, search of the wntmgs of St 
Gregory 19 fails to disclose it. But it is to be 
found in a probably earlici, moie noteworthy, 
and, at least to non-Piotestants, moie widely 
familiar source— a passage in the Roman Lit- 
urgy. 40 In the service foi Easlei Even (Hoi) 
Saturday) theie is a h)inn, sung by the deacon 

which Vondel’s Lucifer (1654) concludes, there is no 
lunt of the paradox That poems about the Fall should 
be given a happy ending by the introduction, through 
one device or anothei, of a pievi-aon of the coming of 
Christ and the future bliss o£ the ledecmcd, inay be 
said to have been a convention of this genre, and, as 
Professor C. A. Moore has pointed out in PMLA 
12 U921). 463(1 the accepted dogma itself made it vir- 
tually incumbent upon the author of such a poem to 
foreshadow the “far happier place, far happier days,” 
which the elect should know To end upon a tragic 
note was to depait ftont both literary and theological 
orthodoxy But a recognition of the Paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall was not a necessaty or invariable part 
of a happy ending 

10 [‘ 0 happy faidt which lias deserved to have so 
great a redeemer ”J 

1 T Op Lit , p 521 

u Fourth ed. (1757) of Thomas Newton’s ed of 
P.L, 2, 429 (note) The parallel is not indicated in 
the earliest commentary, Patrick Hume’s Annotations 
on Paradise Lost (1695). 

10 Richardson’s “St Gregory” presumably refers to 
Gregory the Great (d. 604), since the citation is in 
Latin 

For my knowledge of this fact, and for other 
valued assistance m this section, I am indebted to 
Professor G. La Piana of Harvard University 
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in the rite of blessing the paschal candle, which 
bears the title of Praeconium but is better 
known, from the word with which it opens, as 
the Exultet ( exultet lam angelica turba cael- 
orum) ; 21 in it, a Catholic writer has remarked, 
“the language of the liturgy rises into heights 
to which it is hard to find a parallel in Chris- 
tian literature ” 22 In this rapturous exultation 
over the mystery of the Redemption the sentence 
already cited is preceded by another expressing 
the same paradox yet more pointedly: “0 certe 
necessarium Adae peccatum, quod Chnsli morte 
deletum est! 0 felix culpa, quae talem ac tantum 
meruit habere redemptorem 1 ” 23 Adam’s sin was 
not only a “happy fault” but “certainly neces- 
sary” — necessary to the very possibility of the 
redemptive act, which, it may be supposed, was 
by the author of the hymn conceived as itself a 
necessary, and the central, event in the divine 
plan of terrestrial history. 

The date of composition of the Exultet and 
that of its incorporation in the seivice of Easter 
Even can be determined only approximately. 24 
It was originally no part of the Roman Liturgy, 
but appears first in the Galilean, which, as some 
liturgiologists hold, was probably in existence 
by the beginning of the fifth century, 25 but the 
earliest manuscript of this liturgy which in- 
cludes the hymn in question is of the seventh 
century 20 Certain conjectures concerning its 
authorship have been made, but none is sup- 
ported by any substantial evidence, 27 in the 

21 [“Let the angelical crowd of the Heavens exult 
forthwith ”] 

22 C B Walker, in Catholic Encycl, art. “Exultet” 

23 [“0 surely the sin of Adam, which was washed 
away by the death of Christ, was necessary 0 happy 
fault which has deserved to have so great a redeemer 1 ”] 

24 For the text of the hymn (in its oldest known 
form) see Duchesne, Christian Worship, 5th ed. (1923), 
p 254 , Migne, Pair Lat , 72, col 269 f For its history 
cf. Duchesne, loc cit A Franz, Die kirchliche Bene- 
dtktionen im Mittelalter (1909) 1 519-553, V. Thal- 
hofer and L Eisenhofer, Handbuch dor kathohschen 
Liturgik (1912) 1 643 If , A Gastoue, Les vigiles noc- 
turnes (1908), p 18, C B Walker, loc cit , J Braun, 
Liturgisches Handlexikon (1922), art. “Praeconium 
paschale ” An English version of the enure hymn may 
be found m I Schuster, The Sacramentary (1925), 
2 293-5. 

25 Duchesne, op cit., p 86, thinks the hymn may be 
as early as the middle of the fourth century. 

20 Cf the liturgiological authorities cited. 

27 Some ancient manuscripts credit it to St. Augus- 
tine “when he was deacon,” a highly improbable ascrip- 


words of the most careful modern study of the 
subject, “in the present state of the sources, 
one must give up the attempt to determine the 
authorship and even the place of ongin of this 
famous hymn ” 28 All that can be said, then, 
on the question of date, is that the passage 
which some of Milton’s editors have regarded 
as the probable source of P. L. 12 473 if was in 
liturgical use as early as the seventh and pos 
sibly as early as the fouith century, in the 
churches employing the Galilean sacramentary. 
It is, however, certain that the popularity of 
the hymn was so great that it presently drove 
out, even m the Roman Liturgy — apparently 
after some hesitancies on the part of the popes 
— all rival formulas m the rite of blessing the 
Eastei candle It evidently “owed its triumph,” 
as a Catholic historian of the liturgy has said, 
“to the fact that it was far superior to all these 
rivals both in expression and content ” 23 In cer- 
tain medieval missals there aie some interesting 
variations in the wording of the two sentences 
relevant to the theme of this paper; 10 and it is 
of interest to note that these sentences were by 
some ecclesiastical authonties consideied dan- 
gerous, and were omitted from the hymn — rather 
generally m German and not infrequently in 
French and Italian sacramentanes 11 But with 
the establishment of liturgical uniformity since 
the late sixteenth century, both sentences found 

tion (cf. Thalhofer and Eisenhofer, 1.644; Franz, 
1 534). It is probably due to the fact that Augustine, 
as he himself records (De civ. Dei, 15 22), once wrote 
a short laus cerei in verse, but this was not the Exultet 
It appears to have been originally the custom for the 
deacon to compose lus own praeconium for the rite of 
blessing the Easter candle (Braun, loc cit ), a practice 
of which the locus in Augustine gives probable evi 
dence. One of Migne’s editors (H Menard in Pat Lat, 
78, col. 335) suggests that the hymn may perhaps have 
been written by St Ambrose, which is perhaps possible, 
but incapable of proof Gastoue’s suggestion of St En 
nodius of Pavia (d. 521) as the author appears to be 
due to a confusion of the Exultet with two quite dif 
ferent formulas of benediction composed by that Father 
(v. Corp script lat eccles. 6. 415-419) . 

23 Franz, op. cit., 1. 534. 

20 Thalhofer and Eisenhofer, op cit , p. 644. 

30 E.g., in the Missal of Westminster Abbey (eel. 
Lagg, 1893, 2, 581) the words et nostrum follow Adae 
peccatum 

31 See Franz, 1 540 f , for examples, of which I cite 
only one: Hugo, Abbot of Cluny (d. 1109), commanded 
that these sentences should be “deleted and no longer 
read, cum aliquando non bene haberetur ‘O fehx culpa, 
et quod peccatum Adae necessarium esset ” 



an accepted and permanent place in the Missal 
of the Roman Church. 

3 

That the Protestant religious poets of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries who gave ex- 
pression to the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall 
had heard or read the part of the Cathohc 
liturgy containing the Exultet is, of course, pos- 
sible; but there is no need to suppose them to 
have done so. It is rather more likely that they 
— or at all events the earliest of them, Du Bartas 
— became acquainted with the idea through the 
reading of one of the Fathers, whose writings 
still had among Protestant theologians much 
authority. St. Ambrose, for example, (4th c ) 
had flatly asserted that Adam’s sin “has brought 
more benefit to us than harm” ( amplius nobis 
profuit culpa quam nocuit), 3S and had even 
permitted himself the more generalized and haz- 
ardous apophthegm that “sin is more fruitful 
than innocence” ( fructuosior culpa quam inno- 
centia) 33 God “knew that Adam would fall, in 
order that he might be redeemed by Christ ( ut 
redimeretur a Christo). Felix ruma, quae re par- 
atur in melius.” 3i The identity of the thought 
and the approximation of the phrasing here to 
those of the two sentences quoted from the 
Exultet are evident ; and it is probable that these 
Ambrosian passages are the primary source of 
the expressions of the paradox, alike in that 
hymn and in Du Bartas, Fletcher and Milton. 
To the last two the idea may or may not have 
been transmitted through Du Bartas ; 38 or to 
any of them it is possible that the medium of 
transmission may have been some later patristic 
repetition or amplification of the theme. In the 
century after Ambrose his enunciation of it was 
echoed, with some weakening, by one of the 

32 De institutione virgims, ch. 17. 104 (MPL, 16. 
331). 

33 De Jacob , 6 21 (MPL, 14. 607). 

3 */n Ps XXXIX, 20 (MPL, 14. 1065). [“Happy is 
the downfall which is restored for the better.”] 

36 That Du Barta 3 “used Ambrose’s Hexaemeron” is 
said by U. T. Holmes and his associates to be a cer- 
tainty (The Works of Du. Bartas (1935), 1.128); it is 
improbable that Du Bartas’s reading in Ambrose was 
confined to this wriung Cf. Thibaut de Maisieres, Les 
poemes inspires du debut de la Genese (1931), p. 26. 
Milton, however, was acquainted with Ambrose at first 
hand; cf. Tetrachordon in Prose Works, Bohn ed. 
(1848), 3 418 
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greatest of the Popes, Leo I, in his First Sermon 
on the Lord’s Ascension: 

Today we [in contrast with the first of our race] 
are not only confirmed m the possession of Para- 
dise, but have even penetrated to the higher things 
of Christ, we have gained more by the ineffable 
grace of Christ than we had lost by the envy of 
the Devil. 36 

And in the next century Gregory the Great (d 
604) expressed the paradox with all possible 
explicitness. 37 

What greater fault than that by which we all 
die? And what greater goodness than that 1>> 
which we are freed from death 9 And certainly, 
unless Adam had sinned, it would not have be- 
hooved our Redeemer to take on our flesh. Al- 
mighty God saw beforehand that from that evil 
because of which men were to die, He would bring 
about a good which would overcome that evil How 
wonderfully the good surpasses the evil, wliat faith- 
ful believer can fail to see 9 Great, indeed, are the 
evils we deservedly suffer in consequence of the 
first sin; but who of the elect would not willingly 
endure still worse evils, rather than not have so 
great a Redeemer? 33 

4 

In the foregoing examples, the writers who 
enunciated the paradox, it is evident, usually 
had chiefly in mind the relation of causal de- 
pendence between specific historical events, the 

30 MPL, 54 396 ampliora adepti per ineffabilem 
Christi gratiam quam per diaboli amiseramus invidiam 

37 Richardson, therefore, was perhaps not wholly 
wrong in indicating Gregory as a source of the passage 
in P L , though in error in attributing the O jell r culpa 
to that saint. 

33 In Pnmum Regum Expositions, 4. 7, MPL, 79 
222' “Quae maior culpa, quam ilia, qua omnes mori- 
mur 9 Et quae maior bomtas, quam ilia, per quam a 
morte hberamur 9 Et quidem nisi Adam peccaret, Re- 
demptorem nostrum carnem suscipere nostram non 
oporteret . . . Ex lllo malo, quo morituri erant, bonum 
quod malum ilium vinceret, ommpotcns Dcus sese fac- 
turum providerat Cuius profecto bom magmtudo, quis 
fidehs non videat quam mirabihter excellat. Magna 
quippe sunt mala, quae per primae culpae imrituin 
patimur, sed quis electus nollet peiora mala perpeti 
quam tantum Redemptorem non habere?” The echo of 
the last clause m the Exultet suggests that the author 
of the hymn may have been remembering both this 
passage of Gregory and those of Ambrose; m which 
case a seventh century date for the hymn, or at least 
for the part of it which here concerns us, would be 
indicated. But it is, of course, possible, that Gregory 
was echoing the Exultet. 
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Fall and the Redemption, and the argument was 
that the latter, or consequent, being preponder- 
ating^ a good, the former, as its necessary 
(though not sufficient) cause, must have been 
preponderatmgly a good Yet the Fall none the 
less remained, upon orthodox principles, a moral 
evil. These consideiations, taken together, 
tended to suggest two largei, and awkward, 
questions. Was it true m general that the exist- 
ence of 11101 al evils is, from another and more 
comprehensive point of view, a good? And if, 
from such a point of view, the Fall was pre- 
ponderating^ a good, was it not necessary to 
assume that its occurrence must after all have 
been in accordance with God’s will 9 These ques- 
tions, implicit in the notion of the jelix culpa, 
were fairly explicitly raised and consideied by 
Augustine, and his answers to both were, at 
least sometimes, in the affirmative, in other 
words, he not only accepted the paradox hut 
ga\ e it a more generalized form Thus m his 
Enchiridion ad Laurentium he writes: 

Although those things that are evil, in so far as 
they are evil, are not good, nevertheless, it is good 
that there should be not only goods but ewls as 
well For unless this — namely, that there be also 
evils — were not a good, men would under no cir- 
cumstances fall away from the omnipotent Good, 30 

i e , neither Adam nor any man would ever have 
sinned. And again: 

The works of God are so wisely and exquisitely 
contrived that, when an angelic and human creature 
sms, that is, does not what God wished it to do, 
but what itself wishes, yet by that very will of the 
creature whereby it does what the Creator did not 
will, it fulfills what he willed — God, as supremely 
good, putting even evils to good use, for the dam- 
nation of those whom he has justly predestined to 
punishment and for the salvation of those whom 
he has benignantly predestined to grace. 40 

38 Op cit , ch 96 ( MPL 40 276) Quamvis ergo ea 
quae mala, in quantum mala sunt, non sint bona, lamen 
ut non solum bona, sed eliam sint et mala, bonura est 
Nam nisi esset hoc bonum, ut essent et malla, nullo 
modo sinerentur ab ommpotente bono 

40 Ibid ch 100 ( MPL 40. 279) : Opera domini [sunt] 
. . . tam sapienter exquisita, ut cum angelica et 
humana creatura peccasset, id est, non quod llle, sed 
quod voluit ipsa fecisset, etiam per eamdem creaturae 
voluntatem, qua factum est quod Creator noluit, lm- 
pleret ipse quod voluit, bene utens et mails, tamquam 
summe bonus, ad eorum damnationcm quos luste prae- 
destmavit ad poenam, et ad eorum salutem quos be- 
mgnc praedestinavit ad gratiam 


The greatest of the Latin Fathers was here mani- 
festly skating on rather thin ice It was always 
difficult for an acute-nnnded theologian with a 
stiong sense of the divine soveieignty to admit 
that Adam’s sin had leally fiustiated the will of 
God, and had compelled the deity to perform 
unwillingly, acts which he would not otherwise 
have performed; it was therefore not easy, when 
dealing with these matters, always to avoid the 
thought that the Fall itself, with its consequences 
— so happy for the elect — was but a part of the 
eternal and ineluctable divine puipose foi man- 
kind. These passages of Augustine’s thus reveal 
more cleaily some of the moial difficulties and 
metaphysical pitfalls which lay behind the con- 
ception of the Jelix culpa — difficulties and pit 
falls which Augustine himself cannot be said 
to have wholly escaped 11 

The familial iLy of the idea m the fourteenth 
century is shown by its occuirence both in The 
Vision of Piers the Plowman, ca 1370, and in 
Wyclif’s Sermons. In the foiniei it is put into 
the mouth of Repentance, after the Se\ en Deadly 
Sins have made their confessions God ciealed 
man “most like to himself, and afterwards suf- 
fered him to sin,” 

And al for the best, as I bileve • what euer the 
boke telleth, 

O felix culpa' o necessanum peccatum ade' etc 

41 Donne m one of Ins sermons bases upon the au 
thonty of Augustine as well as of Scripture a similar 
remark that matters have been so ordered that sin in 
general — not specifically the sm of Adam — is made con 
ducive to moral good “If I cannot find a foundation 
for my comfort in this subtilty of the Sclioole, that sin 
is nothing, . . . yet I can raise a second step for mj 
consolation m this, that be sm what it will be in the 
nature thereof, yet my sm shall conduce and cooperate 
to my good So Ioseph sales to his Brethren, You 
thought evill against me, but God meant it unto good 
which is not onely good to Ioseph, who was not par 
taker in the evill, but good even to them who meant 
nothing but evill ” What Donne has m mind here at 
least in part, however, is the more special idea that, 
after many little sms, a good round sm may be a means 
of grace, by bringing the sinner to a realization of his 
own state. “Though it be strangely said, yet I say it, 
That God’s anger is good, so sates S. Augusbne, Audeo 
dtcere. Though it be boldly said yet must I say it, 
Utile est cadere m ahquid mamfestum peccatum. Many 
sinners would not have been saved if they had not com 
mitted some greater sm at last, then before, for, the 
punishment of that sm, hath brought them to a remorse 
of all their other sms formerly neglected” (LXXX Ser- 
mons (1640), p 171). 
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For thourgh that synne thi sone • sent was to this 
erthe, 

And bicam man of a mayde • mankind to save. 42 

Wyclif in a Christmas sermon preached, per- 
haps, to his rustic flock at Lutterworth in the 
early 1380s, did not shrink fiom the paradox, 
but on the contrary joined with it a still more 
sweeping optimism, of very dubious orthodoxy: 
all things, including sin, are for the best in the 
best of possible worlds, since all happens m 
accordance with God’s will 

And so, as many men scien, alle thingis comen for 
the beste, for alle comen for Goddis ordenance, 
and so thei comen for God lumsilf, and so alle 
thingis that comen fallen for the beste thing that 
mai be Moreover to another witt men seien, that 
this world is betterid bi everything that fallith 
thennne, where that it be good or yvel . . . and 
herfore seith Gregori, that it was a blesful synne 
that Adam synnede and lus kynde, for bi this the 
world is beterid, but the giound of this goodnesse 
stondith in grace of Jesus Crist 43 

An interesting late-medieval lyrical poem 
gives to the paradox a turn not found in any 
of the other examples here cited; it is presented 
m its relation to the cult of the Virgin. Since 
there would hate been no Incarnation without 
the Fall, all that phase of Catholic piety and 
religious emotion which centeis about the figure 
of the Virgin Mother manifestly owed its possi- 
bility to Adam’s eating the forbidden fruit. 
There is also in the poem, if I am not mistaken, 
a touch of sly humor; the anonymous author 
hints that poor Adam, to whom not only man- 
kind in general but the Queen of Heaven her- 
self aie so deeply indebted, has been rathei 
badly treated This further inference fiom the 
idea of the fehx culpa would, one may suspect, 
hardly have been approved by St Ambrose and 
St. Gregoiy Adam, the poet recalls, lay bound 
for four thousand winters: 

And all was for an appil. 

An appil that he tok . . . 

42 B. Ms , Passus V, 489 (I , in Skeat, The Vision of 
William Concerning Piers the Plowman (1886). 

43 Select English Works of John Wyclif, ed Thomas 
Arnold (1869), Sermon XC, 1 320-321. There is no 
corresponding passage in the Latin sermon from the 
same text and for the same festival Ioannis W ychf 
Sermones, ed Loserth (1888) 2. 1 ff Wyclif also ap- 
parently confused in his memory the Exultet and the 
passage of Gregory above cited, or else believed Greg- 
ory to have composed the hymn. 
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Ne hadde the appil takd ben. 

The appil taken ben, 

Ne haddfi never our lady 
A bene hevenc quene. 

Blessed be the time 
That appil take was. 

Therefore we moun singen 
“Deo gracias.” 14 

A sixteenth century illustration of the vogue 
of the concept of the felix culpa is to be found 
m the widely used Latin Commentary on Gene- 
sis of the Jesuit Benito Pereira (Pcrenus). The 
commentator is dilating, a propos of Genesis 1. 
31, upon the manner m which God transmutes 
evils — even moral evils ( mala culpae ) — into 
good. 

A signal proof and example of this is exhibited 
to us in the sin of Adam. How grave this sin was, 
how far and wide it spread poison and destruc- 
tion, how severely it was punished, is acknowledged 
by all men Yet this so great «m, such is the good- 
ness and power of God, has been wonderfully con- 
verted into the greatest good and the most glorious 
of God’s works, namely, the incarnation, passion 
and death of the Son of God So that Gregory not 
unadvisedly or rashly somewhere exclaims, O ]ch\ 
culpa, quae talem ac tantum meruit habere Re- 
demptorem ” ' ,r ’ 

Upon the crucial point of the paradox, how- 
ever — that God could not have performed this 
praeclarissimurn opus if Adam had lemained 
innocent — Pereira does not dwell. 

5 

For a final example, which will bring us 
back to Milton’s centuiy, I will cite one of the 

41 Professor Douglas Bush has kindly brought this 
poem to mv notice It is printed in Chambers and Sidg- 
wick s Early English Lines (1907), p 102, and is be- 
lieved to have been written in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury 

45 Bencdicti Pereru Valentim Commenlariorum et dis- 
putationiim m Genesim lomus pumas (Leyden. 1594). 
p 168 Pereira like Wyclif, it will be observed, either 
attributes the Exultet to St Gregory or has confused 
the phrase from the hymn with the dictum of Gregory 
above cited The passage is a highly probable source 
of Richardson’s similar error previously noted, and it 
is a conceivable source of the locus in Milton On the 
importance of this and similar Renaissance commen- 
taries on Genesis for the background of P.L , see the 
article of Arnold Williams in Studies m Philology 
April, 1937, pp. 191-208. But it is to be borne in mind 
that Pereira’s work and the others mentioned by Wil- 
liams were later than Du Bartas’s poem. 
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most famous and widely read of Catholic devo- 
tional works, the Traite de V amour de Dieu of 
St Fiancis de Sales (1616). 40 

The mercy of God [he writes] has been more 
salutary for the redemption of the race of men 
than the wretchedness of Adam has been poisonous 
for its destruction. And so far is it from being true 
that the sin of Adam has overcome the benevolence 
( debonnairete ) of God. that on the contrary it has 
served to excite and provoke it so that, by a gentle 
and most loving antiperistasis 17 and opposition, 
that benevolence has been re-invigorated by the 
presence of its adversary: and, so to say, gathering 
together its forces m order to win the victory, it 
has caused grace ‘ to abound more exceedingly 
where sin abounded ” 43 Therefore the Church, in 
a holy excess of admiration, exclaims on the Eve 
of Easter : ‘ O sin of Adam, truly necessary” etc. 
[quotes the two sentences from the Exultet ]. Of 
a truth, we can say with that man of ancient 
times: “'We should be lost ( perdus ) if we had not 
been lost:” 49 that is to say, our loss has been our 
gam, since human nature has received more gifts 
of grace ( plus de graces) from its redemption by 
its Savior than it would ever have received from 
the innocence of Adam, if he had persevered in it 
. . The redemption of our Lord, touching our 
miseries, renders them more useful and amiable 
than the original innocence would ever have been. 
The Angels, the Savior tells us, ‘’have more joy 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety- 
and-nme just persons that need no repentance”; 
and in the same way, the state of redemption is 
one hundred times greater in value than the state 
of innocence 50 

10 The passage is therefore of later date than those 
cited from Du Bartas and Giles Fletcher 
47 A technical term of the physics of the period, 
signifying a process by which a quality or force in a 
substance is increased or intensified by the action of 
an opposing quality or force Milton expresses the same 
idea m the hymn of the celestial choirs 7 613 ff. 

Who seeks 

To lessen thee, again-t his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might his evil 
Thou usest, and from thence cieat’st more good 
The “more good" here, however, is the creation of “this 
new-made world” and of man, to “repair that detri- 
ment” resulting from the defection of the rebel angels 
— not the Redemption and its consequences. 

43 Romans 5 20 The Pauline text gave a seeming 
biblical sanction to the paradox, though it does not in 
fact express the essential point of it 

•''The reference is to a saying of Themistocles in 
Plutarch’s Life o) Themistocles, 39 
• r, ° Op nt , Bk 2. rh 5 


Here the strangest aspect of the paradox is even 
more pointedly brought out than by Du Bartas 
or Milton: not only did the Fall make possible 
more good for man, but God himself needed a 
fallen race to evoke fully the divine attributes 
and powers 

6 

It is unlikely that the pie-Miltonic expres- 
sions of the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall 
which I have noted are the only ones to be 
found m Christian literature from the fourth to 
the seventeenth centuries, but they pretty cer- 
tainly include the most important; all but one 
of them could have been known to Milton at 
first hand, and they are sufficient to place in 
its proper historical perspective the passage of 
the Twelfth Book of Paradise Lost cited at the 
beginning. In that perspective, the passage 
ceases to be surprising, oi indicative of any 
originality or of any great boldness in Milton’s 
thought. A paradox which had been embraced 
by Ambrose, Leo the Great, Gregory the Great, 
Francis de Sales, and Du Bartas, had for at 
least ten centuries had a place in many missals, 
and had finally been officially adopted by the 
Roman Church, was, obviously, sufficiently or- 
thodox; and it had been put more shaiply and 
holdly by at least two of the Doctors of the 
Church, by the composer of the Exultet. by the 
French mystic, and by the author of La Semame, 
than by Milton. Though the hint of antmomian- 
lsm latent in it had made many wi iters to whom 
it was probably familiar avoid expressing it, 
it had nevertheless a recognized and natural 
place in the treatment of the topic m Christian 
theology — that of the culmination of the re- 
demptive process in human history — which was 
also for Milton the culminating theme in his 
poem. Yet it undeniably placed the story of the 
Fall, which was the subject of the poem an- 
nounced at the outset, in a somewhat ambigu- 
ous light; when it was borne m mind, man’s 
first disobedience could not seem the deplorable 
thing which for the purposes of the poet — and 
of the theologian — it was important to make it 
appear. The only solution was to keep the two 
themes separate. In the part of the narrative 
dealing primarily with the Fall, the thought 
that it was after all a felix culpa must not be 
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permitted explicitly to intrude; that was to be 
reserved for the conclusion, where it could 
heighten the happy final consummation by mak- 
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ing the earlier and unhappy episodes in the 
story appear as instrumental to that consumma- 
tion, and, indeed, as its necessary conditions. 


EDMUND WILSON: The Ambiguity of Henry Janies * 


A discussion of Henry James’s ambiguity 
may appropriately begin with “The Turn 
of the Screw ” This story, which seems 
to have proved more fascinating to the general 
reading public than anything else of James’s 
except “Daisy Miller,” apparently conceals an- 
other horror behind the ostensible one. I do not 
know who first propounded the theory; but 
Miss Edna Kenton, whose insight into James is 
profound, has been one of its principal expo- 
nents, and the late Charles Demuth did a set 
of illustrations for the stoiy based on this inter- 
pretation 

According to this theory, the young governess 
who tells the story is a neurotic case of sex re- 
pression, and the ghosts are not real ghosts at 
all but meicly the hallucinations of the govern- 
ess. 

Let us go through the story from the begin- 
ning. It opens with an introduction The man 
who is presenting the governess’s manuscript 
tells us first who she is. She is the youngest 
daughter of a poor country parson, but “the 
most agreeable woman I’ve ever known in her 
position,” who would have been “worthy of any 
whatever.” She had come up to London and 
answeied an advertisement and found a man 
who wanted a governess for his orphaned 
nephew and niece ‘ This prospective patron 

* “The Ambiguity of Henry James” first appeared in 
a different and shot ter version in the Htiny James 
number of Hound & Horn (April-June 1934) The com- 
plete version appeared in 1938 and is here reprinted 
from The Triple Thinkers Ten Essays on Literature, 
by Edmund Wilson, copyright, 1938, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc Mr Wilson (b 1895) is also 
the author of Axel’s Castle A Study in the Imaginative 
Literature of 1870-1930 (1931), The Boys in the Back 
Room (1941), and The Wound and the Bow Seven 
Studies in Literature (1941). 


proved a gentleman, a bachelor in the prime 
of life, such a figure as had nevei nsen, save 
in a dieam or an old novel, befoie a fluttered 
anxious girl out of a Hampshne vicarage "’ It 
is made clear that the young woman has become 
thoroughly infatuated with hei employer. He 
is charming to her and lets hei have the job on 
condition that she will never bother him about 
the children; and she goes down to the house 
in the country wheie the) have been left with 
a housekeeper and some othoi seivanls 

The boy, she finds, has been °enl home fiom 
school for reasons into which she does not 
inquire but which she colois. on no evidence at 
all, with a significance somehow sinister She 
learns that the foimer governess left, and that 
she has since died, under cncumstances which 
are not explained but which aie made in the 
same way to seem ominous She is alone with 
the illiteiate housekeepei. a good and simple 
soul, and the childien, who seem innocent and 
charming As she wandeis about the estate, she 
thinks often how delightful it would be to come 
suddenly round the comer and find that the 
master had ariived theie he would stand, smil- 
ing, approving and handsome 

She is never to meet her emplovei again, but 
what she does meet aie the apparitions One 
day when his face has been v iv ldlv m liei mind, 
she comes out in sight of the house and sees 
the figure of a man on the town, a figmc which 
is not the master’s Pvot long afleiw aid=, the fig- 
ure appears again, towaid the end of a rainy 
Sunday. She sees him at closer range and moie 
clearly: he is wearing smart clothes but is not 
a gentleman. The housekeeper, meeting the gov- 
erness immediately afterwards, behaves as if the 
governess herself were a ghost “I wondeied 
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why she should be scared ” The governess tells 
her about the apparition and learns that it an- 
swers the descuption of one of the master’s 
valets who had staved down there and used to 
w r ear his clothes The valet had been a bad 
chaiactei, who used "to play with the boy . . . 
to spoil him’ - ; he had been found dead, having 
slipped on the ice coming out of a public house: 
it is impossible to say that he wasn’t murdered 
The governess believes that he has come back 
to haunt the clnldien. 

Not long afteiw'aids, she and the little girl 
aie out on the shore of a lake, the little girl 
playing, the governess sewing The latter be- 
comes awaie of a third person on the opposite 
side of the lake But she looks fiist at the little 
girl, who is turning hei back in that direction 
and who, she notes, has “picked up a small flat 
piece of wood, which happened to have in it a 
little hole that had evidently suggested to her 
the idea of sticking in another fragment that 
might figuie as a mast and make the thing a 
boat This second moisel, as I watched her, she 
was very maikedly and intently attempting to 
tighten m its place” This somehow “sustains” 
the governess so that she is able to raise her 
eves: she secs a woman “in black, pale and 
dreadful ” She concludes that it is the foimer 
governess The housekeeper tells her that her 
predecessor, though a lady, had had an affair 
with the valet The boy had used to go off with 
the valet and then he about it aftenvards The 
governess concludes that the boy must have 
known about the valet and the woman — the boy 
and girl have been corrupted by them. 

Observe that there is nevei any real reason 
for supposing that an) body but the governess 
sees the ghosts She believes that the children 
see them, but there is never any proof that they 
do. The housekeeper insists that she does not 
=ee them; it is apparently the governess who 
frightens her The children, too, become hys- 
terical; but this is evidently the govei ness’s 
doing, too Observe, also, from the Fieudian 
point of view, the significance of the governess’s 
interest m the little girl’s pieces of wood and 
of the fact that the male apparition first appears 
on a tower and the female apparition on a lake. 
There seems heie to be only a single circum- 
stance which does not fit into the hypothesis that 
the ghosts are hallucinations of the governess: 


the fact that the governess’s description of the 
first ghost at a time when she has never heard 
of the valet, but it has been suggested to her 
m a conveisation with the housekeeper that there 
has been some other male somewhere about 
who “liked everyone young and pretty,” and 
the idea of this other peison has been ambig- 
uously confused with the master and with the 
master’s possible interest in hei, the present 
governess And has she not, in hei subconscious 
imagination, taking her cue from this, identified 
heiself with her piedecessor and conjured up an 
image who weais the master’s clothes but who 
(the Fieudian “censor” coming into play) looks 
debased, “like an actor,” she says (would he not 
have to stoop to love her!)? The apparition 
had “straight, good featuies” and his appear- 
ance is described in detail. When we look back, 
we find that the master’s appearance has never 
been descubed at all we have merely been told 
that he was “handsome ” It is impossible for us 
to know how much the ghost resembles the 
master — certainly the governess would never 
tell us. 

The apparitions now begin to appear at night, 
and the governess becomes convinced that the 
children get up to meet them, though they are 
able to give plausible explanations of their be- 
havior. The housekeeper tells the governess that 
she ought to leport these phenomena to the 
master, if she is so senously worried about 
them The governess, who has promised not to 
bother him, is afraid he would thmk her insane; 
and she imagines “his derision, his amusement, 
his contempt for the breakdown of my resigna- 
tion at being left alone and for the fine ma- 
chinery I had set in motion to attract his atten- 
tion to my slighted charms ” The housekeeper 
threatens to send for the master heiself; the 
governess threatens to leave if she does After 
this, for a considerable period, the visions no 
longer appear. 

The childien become uneasy they begin to 
wonder when their uncle is coming down; they 
want to write to him — but the governess sup- 
presses their letters The boy finally asks her 
frankly when she is going to send him to school, 
intimates that if he had not been so fond of her 
he would have written to his uncle long ago 
about her failure to do so, threatens to write 
him at once. 
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This upsets her: she thinks for a moment of 
leaving, but decides that this would be desert- 
ing them. She is apparently now m love with 
the boy. The ghost of the other governess im- 
mediately appears again, looking “dishonored 
and tragic,” full of “unutterable woe.” The new 
governess feels now — the morbid half of her 
split personality is getting the upper hand of 
the other — that it is she who is intruding upon 
the spirit instead of the spirit who is intruding 
upon her: “You terrible miseiable woman!” 
she cries The apparition disappears She tells 
the housekeeper, who looks at her oddly, that 
the soul of the former governess is damned and 
wants the little girl to share her damnation 
She finally agrees to write to the master, but 
no sooner has she sat down to the paper than 
she gets up and goes to the boy’s bedroom, where 
she finds him lying awake. When he demands to 
go back to school, she embiaces him and begs 
him to tell her why he was sent away; appeal- 
ing to him with what seems to her desperate 
tenderness but what must seem queer and dis- 
quieting to the child, she insists that all she 
wants is to save him. There is the sudden gust 
of wind — it is a windy night outside — the case- 
ment rattles, the boy shrieks. She has been 
kneeling beside the bed’ when she gets up, she 
finds the candle extinguished “It was I who 
blew it, dear!” says the boy For her, it has 
been the evil spirit disputing her domination. 
It does not occur to her that the boy may really 
have blown the candle out in order not to have 
to tell her with the light on about his disgrace 
at school (Here, however, occurs the only de- 
tail which is not readily susceptible of double 
explanation: the governess has felt a “gust of 
frozen air” and yet sees that the window is 
“tight” Are we to suppose she merely fancied 
that she felt it?) 

The next day, the little girl disappears. They 
find her beside the lake. The young woman 
now for the first time speaks openly to one of 
the children about ghosts “Where, my pet, is 
Miss Jessel?” she demands — and immediately 
answers herself. “She’s there, she’s there!” she 
cries, pointing across the lake. The housekeeper 
looks with a “dazed blink” and asks where she 
sees anything; the little girl turns upon the 
governess “an expression of hard, still gravity, 
an expression absolutely new and unprecedented 


and that appeared to read and accuse and judge 
me.” The governess feels her “situation horribly 
crumble” The little girl breaks down, becomes 
feverish, begs to be taken away fiom the gov- 
erness, the housekeeper sides with the child and 
hints that the governess had bettei go. But the 
young woman forces her, instead, to take the 
little girl away; and she tries to make it im- 
possible, before their departure, for the children 
to see each other. 

She is now left alone with the boy. A strange 
and dreadful scene ensues “We continued si- 
lent while the maid was with us — as silent, it 
whimsically occurred to me, as some young 
couple who, on then wedding-jouiney, at the 
inn, feel shy in the presence of the waiter ’ 
When the maid has gone, and she presses him 
to tell her why he was expelled from school, 
the boy seems suddenly afraid of hei He finally 
confesses that he “said tilings” — to “a few,” to 
“those he liked.” It all sounds very haimless 
theie comes to her out of hei “very pity the 
appalling alarm of his being perhaps innocent 
It was foi the instant confounding and bottom- 
less, for if he were innocent, what then on eailh 
was The valet appeals at the window' — 
it is “the white face of damnation ” (But is the 
governess condemning the spirits to damnation 
or is she succumbing to damnation liei self 9 ) 
She is awaie that the boy does not see it “No 
more, no more, no moie 1 ” she shucks to the 
apparition “Is she here?” demands the boy in 
panic. (He lias, in spite of the governess’s ef- 
forts, succeeded m seeing his sister and has 
heard from her of the incident at the lake ) 
No, she says, it is not the woman; “But it’s at 
the window — straight befoie u« It’s theie!” . . 
“It’s /ie ? ” then. Whom does he mean by “he ” 9 
“ ‘Peter Quint — you devil!’ His face gave again, 
round the room, its convulsed supplication 
‘Where 9 ’ ” “What does he matter now, my 
own 9 ” she cries “What will he ever maltei 9 
/ have you, but he has lost you foiever'” Then 
she shows him that the figure has vanished 
“There, theie 1 ” she says, pointing toward the 
window. He looks and gives a cry; she feels 
that he is dead in her arms From her point of 
view, the disappearance of the spirit has proved 
too terrible a shock for him and “his little heail. 
dispossessed, has stopped”; but if we study the 
dialogue from the other point of view, we see 
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that he must have taken her “There, there'” 
as an answei to his own “Where?” Instead of 
persuading him that there is nothing to be 
fnghtened of, she has, on the contrary, finally 
convinced him either that he has actually seen 
or that he is on the point of seeing something. 
He gives “the cry of a creature hurled over an 
abyss.” She has literally frightened him to death. 

When one has once been given this clue to 
“The Turn of the Screw,” one wonders how 
one could ever have missed it There is a very 
good reason, howevei, in the fact that nowhere 
does James unequivocally give the thing away: 
almost ever) thing from beginning to end can 
be read equally in either of two senses In the 
preface to the collected edition, however, as 
Miss Kenton has pointed out, James does seem 
to want to put himself on record. He asserts here 
that “The Turn of the Screw” is “a fairy-tale 
pure and simple” — but adds that the appari- 
tions are of the order of those involved in witch- 
ciaft cases lather than of those m cases of 
psychic research And he goes on to tell of his 
leply to one of his readers, who had complained 
that he had not characterized the governess suffi- 
ciently At this ciiUcism, he says, “One’s artistic, 
one’s ironic heart shook for the instant almost 
to breaking”; and he answered: “It was ‘ deja 
Ires-jolT . . . please believe, the general prop- 
osition of our young woman’s keeping crystal- 
line her record of so many intense anomalies 
and obscurities — by which I don’t of course 
mean her explanation of them, a different mat- 
ter. . . . She has ‘authority,’ which is a good 
deal to haie given her” . . . The italics above 
are mine: these words seem impossible to ex- 
plain except on the hypothesis of hallucination. 
And note, too, in the collected edition that J ames 
has not included “The Turn of the Screw” in 
the volume with his other ghost stories but m 
a volume of stories of another kind, between 
“The Aspern Papers” and “The Liar” — this last 
the ^tory of a pathological liar, whose wife pro- 
tects his lies against the world, acting with very 
much the same sort of deceptive “authority” as 
the governess in “The Turn of the Screw.” 

When we look back m the light of these hints, 
we become convinced that the whole story has 
been primarily intended as a characterization of 
the governess’ her visions and the way she be- 


haves about them, as soon as we look at them 
from the obverse side, present a solid and un- 
mistakable picture of the poor country parson’s 
daughter, with her English middle-class class- 
consciousness, her inability to admit to herself 
her sexual impulses and the relentless English 
“authority” which enables her to put over on 
inferiors even purposes which are totally de- 
luded and not at all to the othei people’s best 
interests. Add to this the peculiai psychology 
of governesses, who, by reason of their isolated 
position between the family and the servants, 
are likely to become ingrown and morbid The 
writer knows of an actual case of a governess 
who used to frighten the servants by opening 
doors and smashing mirrors and who tortured 
the parents by mythical stories of kidnappers. 
The poltergeist, once a figure of demonology, is 
now a recognized neurotic type. 

When we examine “The Tuin of the Screw” 
in this light, we understand for the first time its 
significance in connection with Hemy James’s 
other fiction — (the story, on any other hy- 
pothesis, would be, so far as I remember, the 
only thing James ever wrote which did not have 
some more or less serious point) We see now 
that it is simply a variation on one of James’s 
familiar themes : the frustrated Anglo-Saxon 
spinster; and we remember that he has presented 
other cases of women who deceiie themselves 
and others about the sources and character of 
their emotions The most obvious example is 
that remarkable and too little read novel, “The 
Bostonians.” The subject of “The Bostonians” 
is the struggle for the attractive daughter of a 
poor evangelist between a young man from the 
South who wants to marry her and a well-to-do 
Boston lady with a Lesbian passion for her. 
The strong-minded and strong-willed spinster is 
herself apparently quite m the dark as to the 
real reason for her interest in the girl: she is 
convinced that her desire to dominate her, to 
make her live with her, to teach her to make 
speeches on women’s rights, to prevent the 
eligible young Southerner from marrying her, 
is all ardor for the Feminist cause. But James 
does not leave the reader m doubt — and he 
presents Olive Chancellor in a setting of other 
self-deluded New England idealists. 

There is a theme of the same kind in the 



short story called “The Marriages,” which 
amused Robeit Louis Stevenson so hugely. But 
here the treatment is comic A young English 
girl, described by one of the chaiacters as of the 
unmarriageable type, much attached to an at- 
tractive father and obsessed by the memory of 
a dead mother, breaks up her father’s projected 
second mamage She goes to his fiancee and 
tells her that her father is an impossible char- 
acter who had made her late mother miserable. 
When her bi other calls her a raving maniac, 
she remains serene in the conviction that, by 
ruining the happiness of her father, she has been 
loyal to her duty to her mother. 

£ James’s world is full of these women They 
are not always emotionally perverted. Some- 
times they are emotionally apathetic^-like the 
amusing Francie Dosson of “The Reverberator,” 
who, though men aie always falling madly in 
love with her, seems never really to understand 
what courtship and marriage mean and is ap- 
parently quite content to go on all hei life eat- 
ing marrons glacis with hei father and sister 
m their suite m a Paris hotel Sometimes they 
are emotionally starved — like the pathetic Milly 
Theale of “The Wings of the Dove,” who wastes 
away in Venice and whose doctor recommends 
a lover. 

' 2 

l" James’s men axe not piecisely neuiotic. but 
tffey are the masculine counleiparts of his 
women. They have a way of missing out on 
emotional experience, either through timidity 
or caution or through heroic renunciation."^ 

The extreme and fantastic example is the hero 
of “The Beast in the Jungle,” who is finally 
crushed by the realization that his fate is to 
be the man in the whole world to whom nothing 
at all is to happen Some of these characteis 
are presented ironically Mr. Wentworth of “The 
Europeans,” so smug and secure in his neat little 
house, deciding not to marry the baroness who 
has proved such an upsetting element in the 
community, is a perfect comic portrait of a 
certain kind of careful Bostonian. Others are 
made sympathetic • the starved and weary Lam- 
bert Strether of “The Ambassadors,” who comes 
to Paris too late in life 
Sometimes, however, the effect is ambiguous. 
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Though the element of irony in Henry James is 
often underestimated by his readers, there are 
stories which leave us m doubt as to whether 
or not the author knew how his heioes W’ould 
strike his leaders Is the fishy Bernard Longue- 
ville of the eaily novel “Confidence” icall) in- 
tended for a sensitive and mtci csting )oung 
man or is he a piig in the manner of Jane 
Austen? And some of James's lalei heioes aie 
just as unsympathetic. The \eiy late shoil stoi) 
“Fhckerbndge,” in which a joung Amencan 
painter decides not to many a joung newspapei 
woman (the men are alwajs deciding not to 
marry the women in Henrj James') because he 
is afiaid she will spoil by publicizing it a de- 
lightful old English house, the propel ty of her 
own family, in which he has greatly enjoved 
living without her, affects us in the same un- 
pleasant way. 

But “Fhckerbndge” seems merely a miscue 
evidently James intends it to he taken seriously 
How is “The Sacred Fount” to be taken? Tin® 
short novel, suiely one of the cunosilies of 
literature, which inspired the eailiest parody — 
by Owen Seaman — -I evei remember to have 
seen of James and which appaiently maiked his 
passing over some boideilinc into a region 
where he was to become foi the public unas- 
similably exasperating and lidiculous. was wnt- 
ten not long after “The Tuin of the Screw” and 
is a sort of companionpiece to it Thcie is the 
same setting of an English counliy house, the 
same passages of a sad and strange beauty, the 
same fuilive and distuibing goings-on in an 
atmosphere of clarity and bnghtness, the same 
dubious cential figure, the same almost in- 
sciutable ambiguity. As in the case of “Thp 
Turn of the Sciew,” the fundamental question 
presents itself and never seems to get definitelv 
answered What is the readei to think of the 
protagonist? — who is hcie a man instead of a 
woman. 

It would be tedious to analvze “The Sacied 
Fount” as I have done with “The Turn of the 
Screw” — and it would be a somewhat more 
difficult undertaking. “The Sacred Fount” is 
mystifying, even maddening. But I believe that 
if anyone really got to the bottom of it, he 
would throw a good deal of light on Henrj 
James Rebecca West has given a burlesque ac- 
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count of this no% el as the story of how “a week- 
end visitoi spends more intellectual force than 
Kant can have used on ‘The Culique of Puie 
Reason’ in an unsuccessful attempt to discover 
whethei there exists between certain of his fel- 
low-guests a relationship not more interesting 
among these vacuous people than it is among 
spanows” A gentleman, who tells the story, 
goes to a week-end party in the country, there 
he observes that certain of his friends appeal 
to ha\e taken a new lease on life w'heieas others 
seem to ha\e been depleted. He ev olves a theory 
about them the theory is that the mairied 
couples have been forming new combinations 
and that the younger individuals have been feed- 
ing the oldei individuals fiom the sacred fount 
of their ) outh at the price of getting used up 
themselves 

This theoiy seems obviously academic: older 
people feed younger people with their vitality 
quite as often as younger people feed older ones 
— and does James really mean us to accept it? 
Are not the speculations of the narrator intended 
to characterize the nariator as the apparitions 
characterize the governess 9 As this detached and 
rather eerie individual proceeds to spy on and 
cross-examine his friends in order to find out 
whethei the facts fit his theoiy, we decide, as 
we do m ‘‘The Turn of the Screw,"’ that there 
aie two separate things to be kept straight a 
false hypothesis which the nanator is putting 
forwaid and a reality which we aie supposed to 
guess fiom what he tells us about what actually 
happens. We remember the narrator of “The 
Aspein Papeis,” another inquisitive and annoy- 
ing fellow, who is finally foiled and put to rout 
by the old lady whose private papers he is try- 
ing to gel hold of. In the case of “The Aspern 
Papeis,” there is no uncertainty about James’s 
attitude toward the narrator - James lets us know 
that the papeis were none of the journalist’s 
business and that the rebuff seived him light. 
And the amateur detective of “The Sacred 
Fount’ is foiled and rebuffed m precisely the 
same manner by one of his recalcitrant victims. 
“My poor dear, you are crazy, and I bid you 
good-night!” she says to him at the end of the 
storj . “Such a last word,” the narrator remarks, 
“the word that put me altogether nowhere — was 
too macceptable not to prescribe afresh that 


prompt test of escape to other air for which I 
had earlier in the evening seen so much reason. 

I should certainly nevei again, on the spot, 
quite hang together, even though it wasn’t really 
that I hadn’t thiee times hei method What I too 
fatally lacked was her tone ” But why did he 
lack her tone? — why ivould he never again 
hang together 9 What are w - e supposed to con- 
clude about his whole exploit? 

Mr. Wilson Follett, the only wilier on Janies 
who has given “The Sacied Fount” special at- 
tention (in “Heniy James’s Portrait of Henry 
James,” New York Times Book Review, August 
23, 1936), believes that the book is a parable — 
even a conscious paiody — of James’s own role 
as an aitist. The narrator may or may not have 
been right as to the actual facts of the case. The 
point is that, in elaboiatmg his theory, he has 
constructed a work of art, and that it is a mis- 
take to make the validity of works of art depend 
on a coirespondence with actuality Art has 
only its own kind of validity, and a collision 
with actuality w'ould destroy it and put an end 
to the activities of the artist. 

Certainly James has put himself into “The 
Sacred Fount,” and certainly he has intended 
some sort of fable about the imaginative mind 
and the material with which it works But it 
seems to me that Mr Follett’s theory assumes on 
James’s part a conception of ailistic liuth which 
would haidly be worthy of him. After all, the 
novelist must know what people are actually 
up to, however much he may real range actual- 
ity; and it is not clear m “The Sacred Fount” 
whether the narrator leally knew what he was 
talking about. If “The Sacred Fount” is a par- 
ody, what is the point of the parody 9 Why 
should James have lepresented the artist as de- 
feated by the breaking-in of life 9 

The truth is, I believe, that Henry James was 
not clear about the book in his own mind. Al- 
leady, with “The Turn of the Sciew,” he has 
carried his ambiguous procedure to a point 
wheie it seems almost as if he did not want the 
reader to get through to the hidden meaning. 
See his cuiious replies in his letters to corre- 
spondents who write him about the slory: to 
what seem to have been leading questions, he 
seems to have given evasive answeis, dismissing 
the tale as a mere “pot-boiler,” a mere “jeu 
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d’esprit.” Olive Chancellor in “The Bostonians,” without quite being willing to confess it, wilh- 
though tragic perhaps, is horrid, and she is van- out always fully admitting it to himself 
quished by Basil Ransom. But he was willing But before we puisne this line of inquiry, let 
to leave his readers in doubt as to whether the us look at him in a different connection, 
governess w as horrid or nice And now m “The 

Sacred Fount,” we do not know whether the 2 

week-end guest, though he was unquestionably 

obnoxious to the other guests, is intended to be I Who are these chaiactcis of Henry James’s 

taken as one of the elite, a fastidious highly about whom we come to be less and le«s certain 

civilized sensibility, or merely as a little bit as to precisely what he means us to think 9 
cracked and a boie The man who wanted to The type is the cultivated Amencan bouigeois, 
get the Aspein papers was fanatically inquisi- like Henry James himself, who li\ es on an m- 
tive and a nuisance; but many of James’s in- <*■ come derived from some form (usually left 
quisitive observeis who never take part in the l extremely vague) of Amencan business activity 
action are presented as most superioi people. ^ but who has taken no pait in the achievements 


James confessed to being this sort of person 
himself. Ambiguity was certainly growing on 
James It was to pass all bounds m those scenes 
in his later novels (of which the talks in “The 
Turn of the Screw” between the housekeeper 
and the governess are only comparatively mild 
examples) in which the characters are able to 
carry on long conversations with each consist- 
ently mistaking the other’s meaning and neither 
ever yielding to the impulse to say any of the 
obvious things which would clear the situation 
up. 

What if the hidden theme of “The Sacred 
Fount” is simply sex again 9 What if the real 
sacred fount, from which the people observed o 
by the narrator have been di awing their new 
vitality, is love instead of youth 9 They have 
something which he has not had, know some- 
thing which he does not know; and, lacking the 
clue of love, he can only pedantically' misunder- 
stand them And they, since they have the forces 
of life on their side, aie able to frighten him 
away. 

This theory may be dubious, also; but there 
is certainly involved in “The Sacred Fount” the 
conception of a man shut out from love and 
doomed to barren speculation on human rela- 
tions, who will be shocked hy duect contact 
with reality. 

Hitherto, it has usually been quite plain what 
James wanted us to think of his characters; but 
now there appears in his w'ork a morbid element 
which is not always handled objectively but has 
invaded the story-teller himself. He seems to 
be dramatizing the frustrations of his own life 


which made the income possible These men 
turn their backs on business; they attempt to 
enrich their experience thiough the society and 
art of Euiope. But they bung to it the bour- 
geois qualities of timidity, piudence. piimnes®, 
the habits of mind of a nanow molality which, 
even when they wish to be open-minded, cause 
them to be easily shocked They wince alike al 
the brutalities of the anstocracy and at the vul- 
garities of the working-class, they shrink most 
of all from the “commonness” of the less culti- 
vated bouigeoisie, who, having acquned then 
incomes more recently, aie not so far advanced 
in self-improvement\^The women have the coi- 
respondmg qualities- they aie innocent, con- 
ventional and rather cold — “ometimes they suffei 
from Freudian complexes 01 a kind of anested 
development, sometimes thev aie neglected or 
cruelly cheated by the men to whom they- have 
given their hearts And even when James’s heroe- 
and heroines arc English, they assimilate them- 
selves to these tv pes.'J^ 

It is illuminating in this connection to com- 
pare James’s attitude to Flaubcit’s The heio of 
‘‘L’Education Sentimentalc" is a peifect Ilemv 
James charactei : he is sensitive, cautious, afiaid 
of life, he lives on a little income and consid- 
ers himself supeuor to the common lun But 
Flaubert’s attitude toward Fredenc Moreau 1- 
devastatmgly ironic. Fiedenc has his aspects of 
pathos, his occasional flashes of spirit: but Flau- 
bert is quite emphatic in his final judgment of 
Frederic. He considers Frederic a worm. 

Now James has his own kind of irony, but it 
is not Flaubert’s kind. Frederic Moreau is really 
the hero of most of James’s novels, and you 
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can see veiy plainly hove James’s estimate of 
him usually diffeis from Flaubert’s if you com- 
paie ccitain kinds of scenes which tend to recur 
m Hcmy James with scenes in “L’Educalion 
Senlimcntale'’ fiom which James has evidently 
imitated them those situations of a sensitive 
young man iiiimeised in some kind of gatheung 
or having a succession of meetings with various 
characteis without being able m lus innocence 
precisely to figuie out what they are up to. 
The readei is able to guess that thev aie moie 
worldly and unsciupulous peisons than the hero 
and that thev are talking over his head, acting 
behind his back You have this pattern, as I 
say, both in Flaubert and in James, but the 
difference is that, whereas in James the young 
man is made wondering and wistful and is likely 
to turn out a pitiful v ictnn, in Flaubert he is 
made to look like a fool and is as ready to 
double-cio«s these othei people who seem to 
hnn so inferior to himself as they are to double- 
cross him 

In this diffeience between Flaubeit’s attitude 
towaid Ficdenc and James’s attitude toward, 
say, Hyacinth Robinson of "The Princess Casa- 
massima’’ is to be discoveied, I believe, the real 
leason for James’s peculiar resentment of Flau- 
bert Flaubcit intei ested James deeply ^they had 
in common that they were both tiymg to give 
dignity to the novel of modern life by bringing 
it to intense esthetic form^And James returned 
to Flaubert again and again, wrote three essays 
on him at different periods But though he ob- 
viously cannot help admmng Flaubert, he usu- 
ally manages in the long run to belittle him — 
and he is especially invidious on the subject of 
‘ L’Education Senlimenlale ” His gieat com- 
plaint is that Flaubeit’s characteis are so ig- 
noble that they do not deseive to have so much 
art expended on them and that there must have 
been something basically wrong with Flaubert 
ever to have supposed that they did James never 
seems to understand that Flaubert intends all his 
characteis to be “middling” and that the great- 
ness of his work auses fiom the fact that it 
constitutes a cuticism of something bigger than 
they are James praises the portrait of Mme. 
Arnoux thank God at least, he exclaims, that 
here Flaubeit was able to muster the good taste 
to deal delicately with a pure and fine-grained 
woman' He seems completely unaware that 


Mme. Arnoux is treated as ironically as any of 
the other characters — that the virtuous bour- 
geois wife with her inhibitions and superstitions 
is pathetic only as a part of the bigger thing of 
which Flaubert is showing the failuie Henry 
James mistakes Mme. Arnoux foi a refined por- 
trait of an American lady and he is worried 
because Frederic isn’t a quietly vibrating young 
American. Yet at the same time he must have 
his uneasy suspicion that young Amei icans of 
that kind are being made fun of. I believe that 
James’s antagonism to Flaubert may be pri- 
mal lly due to the fact that Flaubert's criticism 
of the pusillanimity of the bouigeois has really 
touched James hnnself.l James’s latei heroes are 
always legrettmg having lived and loved too 
meagerly; and James distills fiom these sensi- 
tive non-participants all the sad self-effacing 
nobility, all the fine and thin beauty, he can 
get out of them .1 Whereas Flaubeit extracts 
something quite different and bittei when 
Fredeiic recalls m middle age his fust clumsy 
and frightened visit to a brothel as the best 
that life has had to offer him, it is a damnation 
of a whole society. 

But there was another kind of modern society 
which Flaubert did not know and which Henry 
James did know. Henry James was that new 
anomalous thing, an American. Fie is an Ameri- 
can who has spent much of his childhood and 
youth in Euiope, and he is imbued to a consid- 
erable extent with the European point of view. 
The monuments of feudal and ancient Europe, 
the duchesses and princesses and princes who 
seem to carry on the feudal tiadition, are still 
capable of making modem life look to him 
dull, undistinguished and tame But the past for 
him does not completely dwarf the present, as 
the vigil of Samt Anthony and the impacts of 
pagan armies dw'arf Flaubeit’s Fredeiic Moreau. 
The American in Henry James insistently as- 
serts himself against Europe After all, Frederic 
Moreau and Madame Arnoux are the best peo- 
ple of Albany and Boston' — but they aie not 
characters in Flaubert there. There their scruples 
and their renunciations possess a real value — 
for Frederic Moreau at home possesses a real 
integrity; and when they visit Europe, they 
judge the whole thing in a new way. Henry 
James speaks somewhere of his indignation at 
an Englishwoman’s saying to him in connection 
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with something “That is hue of the aristocracy, 
but in one's own class it is quite dilleient” As 
an Amencan, it had nevei occuned to him that 
he could lie descubed as a middle-class peison 
When Edith Wharton accused him in his later 
jears of no longei appiecialing Flaubert and 
demanded of him why Emma Bo\ ary was not as 
good a subjccL foi a novel as Anna Karenina, 
he leplied “Ah. hut one paints the fieice pas- 
sions of a luxui lous aiisLociacj the other deals 
with the petty mi«enes of a little bouigeoise in 
a piovincial town 1 ’ BuL if Emma Boiarv is 
small jiotatoes, what about Daisy Miller 9 Why, 
Daisy Millei is an American gill' Emma 
Bo\ aiy has liei debLs and adultenes, but she is 
otlici wi c e a comenlional person, she lemains 
in her place in ihe social scheme, even when she 
dreams of using ouL of it when she goes to 
\isit the chateau, Lhe sugai seems to hei whitei 
and finei than el=cwheie Whereas Daisy Miller 
lepresents something which has walked quite 
out of the frame of Euiope When it comes back 
to Europe again, it disregards the social system 
Europe is too much foi Dais) Millei . she catches 
cold in the Coh-eum, wheie accoiding to Euio- 
pean conventions she oughtn’t to hate been at 
that hour But the gieal populanty of her story 
was cerlainlv due to hei crealoi’s having some- 
how comeied the impiession that her spirit 
went mai clung on 

"£ln Hemy James’s mind, tlieie disputed all 
his life the Euiopean and the Ameiican points 
of view; and then debate. I belicie, is closely 
connected with his inability sometimes to be 
clear as to what he thinks of a ceitam soit of 
person It is quite mistaken to talk as if James 
had upiooled himself from Amenca in oidei to 
live m England He had tra\ eled so much from 
his earliest } eais that he had ne\ei had any 
real roots anywhere His fathei had himself 
been a wandering mlellectual^oscillating back 
and foi th between the United States and Europe 
And eien m Amenca, the Jameses oscillated 
back and foilh between Boston and New Yoik. 
They were not New Englanders but New York- 
ers, and they had none of the tight local ties of 
New Englanders — they always came to Boston 
from a laiger outside world and their attitude 
toward it was cutical and objective. 

To James's cutical attitude towaid Boston 
was probably parti} due the failuie in America 


of “The Bostonians'", and to this failure is pos- 
sibly due his discouiagement with his original 
ambition of becoming the Ameiican Balzac At 
any rate, it marks the moment of his taking up 
his lesidence in England and of his turning fiom 
the Americans to the English 

He was m London, and he found he liked 
living in London beltei than li\ing in Boston 
01 New Yoik His paienls in the SLales had ju-L 
died, and Ins siatci came over to join him. 

4 

And this brings us to what seems to ha\e 
been the principal crisis m Hemy James’s life 
and woik We know so little about his peisonal 
life that it is impossible to gi\c an) account of 
it save as it reflects itself in his writings 
< £Up to the penod of Ins plai wilting his fic- 
tion has been pretty plain sailing He has aimed 
to be a social histonan. and. in a lathci limited 
field, he has succeeded His thiee long no\el= 
of the later eighties — "The Bostonians.'’ “The 
Princess Casamassima,” and "The Tiagic Muse' 
— are, indeed, as social lnsloivTJhis nio'l am- 
bitious undeitakings and, up to a point, his 
most bnlliant The fust bundled pages of “The 
Bostonians,” with the annal of the Mississip- 
pian in Boston and the uowded pictuic of the 
meeting of icfoimeis is, in its way, one of the 
most masteily things that Ilemy James ever did 
“The Princess Casamassima,’’ with its prison 
and its lcvolutionar) exiles in London, deals 
with issues and social contiasts of a kind that 
James had nevei before attempted The familial 
cutieism of Hemy James — the cnticism made 
by H G. Wells — does not, in fact, hold true 
of these books ^Heie his people do ha\c laigci 
interests and functions aside fiom theii peisonal 
relations'] they have professions, missions, piar- 
tical aims;! and they also engage in 11101c drastic 
action than in his no\els of an) olhci penod 
Basil Ransom puisues Veiena Tan ant and 
lescues her from the leniblc Olixe Chancellor, 
Hyacinth Robinson pledges himself to carry out 
a political assassination, then kills himself in- 
stead, Miriam Rooth makes her careei as a 
gieat actress. Here there is a genuine will to do 
lather than a mere disposition to observe Up 
to a point these three books aie quite tn- 
uniphant 
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But theie is a point — usually about half way 
through — at which eveiy one of these novels 
begins strangely to run into the sands; the ex- 
citement seems to lapse at the same time that 
the color fades from the picture; and the ends 
are never up to the beginnings. This is most 
obvious, and even staitlmg, in ‘‘The Tragic 
Muse,” the first volume of which, when we lead 
it, makes us think that it must be James’s best 
novel, so solid and alive does it seem Theie 
aie in it a liumbei of things which he has never 
given us before - a wonderful portrait of a le- 
tired parliamentaiian with an implied criticism 
of British Liberal politics, a real scene — what 
one might have thought he could never do — 
between a man and a woman (Nick Dormer and 
Julia Dallow) instead of the polite conversa- 
tions to which he has accustomed us, and Miiiam 
Rooth. the Muse heiself, comes nearei to cairy- 
mg Henry Janies out of the enclosure of puri- 
tan scruples and prim prejudices on to the larger 
stage of human cieative effort than any other 
character he has drawn Heie at least we seem 
to find oui selves with real people, who have 
the same appetites and ambitions as other peo- 
ple— in companson. the characters of his eailier 
works are real only in a certain convention 
Then suddenly the story stops shoil after the 
arrival of Muiam m London, “The Tragic 
Muse” is an almost total blank. Of the two 
young men who have been pieoccupied with 
Miriam, one 1 enounces her because she will not 
leave the stage and the other apparently doesn’t 
fall m love with her Muiam, to be suie, makes 
a great success as an actress, but we aie never 
taken into her life, we know nothing at first 
hand about her emotions And with nothing but 
these negaln e decisions in sight, the authoi 
himself seems to lose interest. 

The first half of “The Tiagic Muse” is the 
high point of the first pait of James's caieer, 
after which something snaps He announces that 
he will write no more long novels, but only fic- 
tion of shorter length He may have been aware 
that a long novel demands a mounting-up to a 
point of intensity and revelation of a kind which 
he was unable to give it, whereas a short story 
need not go so deep. At any rate, he set himself 
to write plays, and for five years he produced 
little else. 

Why did he do this? He complained at this 


time that he had difficulty m selling his fiction 
and he confessed that his plays W'ere written in 
the hope of a popular success, that they were 
intended merely to enteitam and were not to be 
taken too senously Yet this is suiely an in- 
adequate explanation of the phenomenon of a 
novelist of the first order giving up the art in 
which he has perfected himself to write plays 
w’hich do not even aim to be senous 

That there was something incomplete and un- 
explained about James’s emotional life seems to 
appeal unmistakably from his novels I believe 
it may be said that up to this jioint there are no 
consummated love affairs in his fiction — that is, 
none among the principal actois and during the 
action of the story; and this fact must certainly 
have contributed to his inci easing loss of hold 
on his readers. It is not meiely that he gave in 
“The Bostonians” an unpleasant picture of Bos- 
ton, and m “The Tragic Muse” an equally un- 
pleasant pictuie of the English; it is not merely 
that “The Princess Casamassima” treated a so- 
cial-i evolutionary subject from a point of view 
which gave neither side best. It wrns not merely 
that he w - as thus at this peiiod rathei lost be- 
tween America and England \Jt was also that 
you cannot long hold an audience with stories 
about men wooing women m which the parties 
either nevei get together or aie never seen as 
leally functioning as lovers And you will par- 
ticulaily discourage your readers with a story 
about two men and a girl in which neither man 
ever gets her and in which she marries a third 
person, totally uninteresting\There is, as I have 
said, in “The Tragic Muse, a much more con- 
vincing man-and-woman relationsluji Julia Dal- 
low is really female and she really behaves like 
a woman with Nick Dormer, but heie her polit- 
ical ambitions get between Nick and her, so 
that this too, never comes to anything - here the 
man, again, must renounce. (In James’s latei 
novels, these healthily female women are al- 
ways invested with a value frankly sinister and 
usually animated by evil designs. Kate Croy and 
Charlotte Stant.) Years later, Henry James ex- 
plained in his preface to “The Tragic Muse” 
that he had been prevented from allowing 
Miriam Rooth to have a genuine love affair 
with anybody by the prudery of the American 
magazines; and certainly the skittishness of a 
reading public which was scandalized by “Jude 
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the Obscure” is not to be underestimated. But, 
after all, Hardy and Meredith did write about 
Jude and Lord Ormont and his Aminta and let 
the public howl, and it would certainly have 
enhanced rather than diminished Henry James’s 
reputation — as to which his ambitions seem by 
no means to have been modest — if he had done 
the same thing himself. Pioblems of passion 
in conflict with convention and law were coming 
to be subjects of burning interest, but Janies 
could not deal with that kind of passion and was 
much too honest to try to fake it 

One feels about the episode of his playwriting 
that it was an effort to put himself over, an 
effort to make himself felt, as he had never 
succeeded in doing before His brother William 
James wrote home in the summer of 1889, at 
the beginning of Henry’s playwritmg period, 
that Henry, beneath the “rich sea-weeds and 
rigid barnacles and things” of “strange heavy 
alien manners and customs” with which he had 
covered himself like a “marine ciustacean,” re- 
mained the “same dear old, good, innocent and 
at bottom very powei less-feeling Harry” He 
had injured his back in an accident in his boy- 
hood, and it was still necessary for him to he 
down for legular rests And now it is as if he 
were putting his back into playwritmg as he 
had never been able to put it into a passion 
His heroine Miriam Rooth m the novel has 
turned away from the Philistine English world, 
which rej'ects her, and taken into the theater the 
will of the artist, which will enable her to con- 
quer that world; and her creator is now to imi- 
tate her. 

But his plays were not produced or did not go. 
At the first night of “Guy Domville,” he ran 
foul of a hissing and booing Butish audience 
(the play contained another of his confounded 
renunciations) ; and these five yeais put him 
under a severe stiam. When he recoveis from 
his disappointment, he is seen to have passed 
through a kind of crisis. 

Now he enteis upon a new phase, of which the 
most obvious feature is a subsidence back into 
himself. And now sex does appear in his work — 
and even becomes something like an obsession — 
in a queer and left-handed way We have “The 
Turn of the Screw” and “The Sacred Fount” — 
and “What Maisie Knew” and “In the Cage ” 
There are plenty of love affairs now and plenty 


of irregular relations, but there are always bar- 
riers between them and us, they are the chief 
object of mteiest but they are seen from a dis- 
tance 

For the Jamesian cential observer, through 
whose intelligence the story is usually relajed 
to us, has undergone a strange diminution This 
observer is no longer a complete and intei csl- 
mg person more or less actively involved in the 
events, but a small child, a telegraph opeiatoi 
who lives vicariously through the senders of 
telegiams, a week-end guest who seems not to 
exist in any other capacity except that of a 
week-end guest and who li\es vicanously 
through his fellow visitors The jieople who sur- 
round this observer tend to take on the diabolic 
value of the specters of “The Turn of the 
Screw,” and this diabolic value is almost in- 
variably connected with their concealed and 
only guessed-at sexual relation® The innocent 
Nanda Biookenham of “The Awkward Age,” a 
work of the same period and group, has a whole 
host of creepy creatures aiound her James is 
ceasing to sustain the objectmly which has kepL 
the outlines of his stories piettv definite up 
through his middle novels- he has relapsed into 
a dreamy innei world, where values are often 
uncertain and wheie it is not even possible foi 
him any longer to j’udge the effec t of his stories 
on his audience — that audience which, as a 
matter of fact, has almost ceased to exist One 
is dismayed in reading his comments on “The 
Awkward Age,” which he seems to have con- 
sidered highly successful, to leahze that he is 
unaware of the elements in the book which, m 
spite of the technical vntuosity displajed m it, 
make it unpleasant and iintating. The cential 
figure of “The Sacred Fount ’ may peihaps haic 
been presented ironically, but James could neiei 
have known how we should feel about the gib- 
bering disemboweled crew who hover about one 
another with sordid shadowy designs in “The 
Awkward Age ” 

This is accompanied by a kind of expansion 
of the gas of the psychological atmosphere — an 
atmosphere which has now a special odor. With 
“What Maisie Knew,” as F. M. Ford says, the 
style first becomes a little gamey; and then, 
dropping off its old formality and what some- 
times amounted to a mechanical hardness, it 
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becomes piogressively, in the conventional sense, 
moie poetic 

With all this, his expeiience of play writing 
has done him no good in his fiction He had set 
himself to emulate the most stultifying models 
of the mechanically well-made play He turned 
certain of these pieces into novels — “Covering 
End” and “The Othci House” — and dreadful 
novels they made, and in “The Awkward Age” 
and othei works of this peuod. an artificial 
diamatic technique peisists It is one of the 
elements that make some of them so exasperat- 
ing They combine a lifeless trickeiy of logic 
with the ambiguous subjectivity of a nightmare. 

In this peuod ceitainly originates that tend- 
ency on James’s pail to exploit the mysteries of 
technique for the pui pose of dn ei ting attention 
fiom his shoitcomings which has imposed on 
some of Ins clitics and which must of course 
have imposed on himself One can see from his 
comments of canons penods how a method like 
that of Tolstoi in ‘ War and Peace” became 
moie and moie distasteful to him Tolstoy, he in- 
sisted, was all oc er the shop, enlenng the minds 
of far too many of his chaiacteis and failing 
to exercise the pi maple of selection He speaks 
in the pieface to “The Tragic Muse” of his own 
difficulty in handling a complex subject — 
though heie it is a question of going into the 
minds of only two of the characters But, ob- 
viously, the question of whether the novelist 
enters into a lauety of points of view has noth- 
ing to do with his technical proficiency or even 
with his effect of concenti ation One trouble 
with “The Tiagic Muse” is that James does not 
show us the inside of Mmam Booth, and if he 
fails to do so, it is because, here as elsewhere, 
he does not know, as Tolstoy did, what the in- 
sides of such people are like So, in “The Wings 
of the Dove,” the “messengermg,” as the drama 
courses say, of Kate Croy’s final scene with 
Mellon Denshei is endently due to James’s m- 
ci easing incapacity for dealing duectly with 
scenes of emotion lathei than to the esoteric 
motives he alleges. And so his cuiious constant 
complaint that he is unable to do certain things 
because there is no longer space within the pre- 
scribed limits of the story is certainly only an- 
other hollow excuse: he never seems to be aware 
of the amount of space he is wasting through 
the roundabout locutions or quite gratuitous 


verbiage with which he habitually pads out his 
sentences — and which is itself a foim of staving 
off his main problems His censure of Tolstoy 
for his failure to select is a defensne reflex 
action on Henry James’s pait for his own failure 
to fill in his picture. 

5 

What happens after this, however, is inter- 
esting. In “The Ambassadoi s,” “The Wings of 
the Dove” and “The Golden Bowl,” the psycho- 
logical atmospheie thickens, fills up the stories 
with the Jamesian gas instead of with detail and 
backgiound The characteis (though usually ap- 
prehended as convincing peisonal entities) are 
seen dimly thiough a phatilasmagona of dream- 
like metaphors and similes, which seem some- 
times, as Rebecca West has said, more vivid 
and solid than the settings 

But a positive element reappeais The noiels 
of “The Awkward Age” peuod weie wnLten not 
meiely fiom James’s nilei national limbo be- 
tween the United States and Em ope but under 
the oppiession of defeat and self-doubt But m 
these queer and neuiotic stories — (some of them, 
of couise — “The Turn of the Screw” and "What 
Maisie Knew” — among James’s masterpieces) — 
moial values begin to assert themselves again. 
They spiout fiist in the infantile foim of Maisie 
and Nanda Biookenham, whose innocence is the 
test of the othei characters Then m the longer 
novels that follow, in figuies of a moie mature 
innocence, they completely take the field; and 
these figuies aie now invanably Amei icans.£We 
are back to the pattern of his eailier novels, 
where the typical conflict was between glamor- 
ous peojile who were also woildly and likely to 
be wicked, and peojile of supenor sciuples who 
were likely to be more or less homely, and where 
the former usually represented Europe and the 
latter the United States In thse novels, it was 
sometimes the Amei leans — as m “The Portrait 
of a Lady” — who were left with the moral ad- 
vantage^ sometimes — as in “The Europeans” — 
the Europeans. But in these late novels it is al- 
ways the Americans who have the better of it 
from the moral point of view — scoring heavily 
off a fascinating Italian prince, an equally 
fascinating French lady and a formidable group 
of middle-class English people Yes - there was 
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a beauty and there was also a power in the 
goodness of these naive and open people, which 
had not existed for Flaubeit and his group 
It is something difleient and new which does 
not fit into the formulas of Europe What if 
Lambert Stiethei had im«pd in Woollett, Mass., 
many things that he would have enjoyed in 
Paris: he had brought to Paris something it 
did not ha\e And the burden of the book on 
“William Wetmoie Story and His Fnends,” 
which was also wnlten dunng this tune — lather 
different fiom that of his eaily book on Haw- 
thorne — is that American aitists might much 
better stay at home 

And now — m 190-1 — Hemy James levisits 
America, writes “The Amencan Scene,” returns 
to it m a novel, “The Ivory Tower,” left un- 
finished at Ins death 

In his other unfinished novel, the fantasia 
called “The Sense of the Past,” he makes a 
young contemporary Amencan go back into 
eighteenth-cenluiy England. Here the Jamesian 
ambiguity selves an admnable aitislic purpose. 
Is it the English of the past who are the ghosts 
or is it the American himself who is a dieam 9 — 
will the moment come when they will vanish 
01 will he himself cease to exist 9 And, as be- 
fore, there is a question of James’s own asking 
at the bottom of the ambiguity Which is ical — 
America or Europe 9 It was, however, m the 
novel, the American who was to lemain real (It 
is cuiious to compaie “The Sense of the Past” 
with “A Connecticut Yankee m King Ailliui’s 
Couit,” with which it leally has a good deal 
in common ) 

Yes: m spile of the populai assumption 
founded on his expatnation, it is America which 
gets the beltei of it in Hemy James His warm- 
est tributes to American genius come out of these 
later ) ears Though he could not, in “Notes of a 
Son and Bi other, ’ lesist the impulse to remove 
references to Lincoln as “old Abe” from V llliam 
James’s eaily letteis of the waitnne, it con- 
tains pages on Lincoln's death of a touching 
appreciation and pride. “It was vain to say,” he 
writes of Andrew Johnson, of whom he says 
that the American people felt him unworthy to 
represent them, “that we had deliberately in- 
voked the ‘common’ in authority and must drink 
the wine we had drawn No countenance, no 
salience of aspect nor composed symbol, could 


supeificially have lefened itself less than Lin- 
coln’s mold-smashing mask to any meie matlei- 
of-couise type of propnety, but Ins admnable 
unrelated head had itself revealed a type — a- 
if by the veiy fact that what made m it for 
longhness of kind looked out only le«s than 
what made in it for splendid final stamp, m 
other woids for commanding Style ’ And of the 
day when the news reached Boston: “I was fan I) 
to go in shame of its being ill) birlhdav The-e 
would have been the houis of the stiects if none 
others had been — when the huge geneial gasp 
filled them like a gieat eailh-shuddci and peo- 
ple’s eyes met people’s eyes without the vulganlv 
of speech. Even this was, all so stiangely, part 
of the lift and the swell, as tragedy has but to 
be of a puie enough sliain and a high enough 
connection to sow with its daik hand the seed 
of greater life The collective sense of what had 
occuired was of a sadness too noble not some- 
how to nispne, and it was tiuly m the ail thaL. 
whatcvci we had as a nation ptoduced oi failed 
to produce, we could at least gatlici lound this 
peifection of classic woe.” In “The American 
Scene,” he writes of Concoid “We may smile 
a little as we ‘diag in’ Weiniai. but I confess 
myself, for my pait, much moie satisfied than 
not by our happy equivalent, ‘in American 
money,’ for Goethe and Schillci The money is 
a potful in the second case as in the first, and if 
Goethe, in the one, repiesenls the gold and 
Schiller the silver, I find (and quite putting 
aside any bi-melallic piejuchie) the same good 
i elation in the othei between Enicison and 
Thoieau. I open Emeison foi the same benefit 
for which I open Goethe, the sense of moving 
in large intellectual space, and that of the gush 
here and theie, out of the lock of the crystalline 
cupful, in wisdom and poeti), in ll'ahiheit and 
Dichtung; and whalevei I open Thoieau foi (I 
needn’t take space heie foi the good l cason* I 
I open him oftenet than I open Sihillei.’’ Edith 
Wharton savs that he used to lead Walt W'hil- 
man aloud "m a mood of subdued ecstasy" and 
with tremendous effect on his hearers. 

Henry James’s career had been affected by 
the shift in the national point of view which 
occurred after the Civil War. It is being shown 
by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks in his cultural hislon 
of New England how the Bostonian of the fii~t 
pait of the centuiy was inspired — as, in oui 
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lime, the Russians have been — to present the 
11 oild mth a new humanity, set free from the 
caste-ban leis and po\ ei ties of Europe, which 
should return to the mothei -country only to 
plundei her foi elements of culture which might 
conti lbute to the movement at home, and how, 
mth the tnumph of the industrial system, the 
persons who weie occupied with art and thought 
became gradually ashamed of the United States 
and tended to take lefuge in Euiope Henry 
James belonged to this second phase, but he 
had a good deal of the idealism of the first one 
It appears m the name of the heio of “The 
American”: Newman, and m his phrase about 
Lincoln’s “mold-smashing mask”, and, after a 
penod of paitial abeyance, when he had been 
writing largely about Europeans, it cropped up 
again, as I have shown, and took the field 

But Henry James is a reporter, not a prophet 
With less political philosophy even than Flau- 
beit, he can only chronicle the world as it 
passes, and in his pictuie the elements are mixed. 
In the Americans of Henry James’s later novels 
— the Milly Theales. the Lambert Strethers, the 
Maggie Verveis- — he shows us all that was mag- 
nanimous, revit ing and human in the Americans 
at the beginning of the new century along with 
all that was fiustrated, sterile, excessively re- 
fined, depressing — all that they had m common 
with the Frederic Moreaus and with the daugh- 
ters of poor English paisons Theie they are 
with then ideals and their blights Milly Theale, 
for example — quite real at the core of the cloudy 
integument with w'hich James has swathed her 
about — is one of the best portraits of a rich 
New Yorkei in fiction It is the great period of 
the heyday of Sargent; but compare these figures 
of Henry James’s with Sargent’s and see with 
what profounder insight as well as with what 
superior delicacy James has caught the rich 
Americans of this race 

6 

And between the first and the second bloom- 
ing something tragic has happened to these 
Americans What has become of Cristopher 
Newman? He is Lambert Strether now: he has 
been worn down by the factories of Woollett. 
And these Americans of the later novels, who 
still bring Euiope the American sincerity — what 


has happened to them to make them so wan? 
Well, for one thing, they have become very 
rich, and being rich is a ternble burden - in 
the process of getting rich, they have starved 
themselves spnitually at home, and now that 
they are trying to get something for their money, 
they find that they have put themselves at the 
mercy of all the schemers and adventurers of 
Euiope. It seems to me foolish to reproach 
Henry James for having neglected the indus- 
trial background. Like sex, w T e never get very 
close to it, but its effects are a part of his pic- 
ture James’s tone is more often old-maidish 
than his sense of leality is feeble; and the whole 
development of American society dui ing his ab- 
sence is implied in these lalei books 

Now when he returns — late in the day though 
it is for him — he reacts strongly and reports 
vividly what he finds 

The returning New Yorker of “The Jolly 
Corner” encounters the apparition of himself 
as he would have been if he had stayed in 
America - “Rigid and conscious, spectral yet 
human, a man of his own substance and stature 
waited there to measure himself with his power 
to dismay ” At first the apparition covers its 
face with its hands, then it advances upon the 
returned native “as for aggression, and he knew 
himself give ground Then haidcr piessed still, 
sick with the foice of his shock, and falling 
back as under the hot breath and the sensed pas- 
sion of a life larger than his own, a rage of 
personality before which Ins own collapsed, he 
felt the whole vision turn to daikness,” and 
he fainted 

But at contact with the haish new America, 
the old Balzac in James revives I do not know 
why more has not been made by James’s critics 
— especially by the critics of the Left, who are 
so certain that theie is nothing in him — of his 
unfinished novel, “The Ivory Tower ” The work 
of his all but final period has been “poetic” 
rather than “realistic”, but now he passes into 
still a further phase, in which the poetic treat- 
ment is applied to what is for James a new 
kind of realism. The fiction of his latest period 
is preoccupied in a curious way with the ugly, 
the poor and the old, even with — what is un- 
precedented for James — the grotesque. It is per- 
haps the reflection of his own old age, his own 
lack of worldly success, the strange creature 
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that he himself has become This new vein be- 
gins, I think, with “The Papers,” with its fan- 
tastically amusing picture of the sordid lives 
of journalists in London “Foidham Castle,” in 
which he said he had attempted to do some 
justice to the paients of the Daisy Millers, whose 
children had left them behind, is an excursion 
into the America of Sinclair Lewis “The 
Bench of Desolation” — one of the most beau- 
tifully written and wonderfully developed pieces 
in the whole lange of Henry James’s woik, and, 

I believe, the last piece of fiction he published 
— is a sort of poem of loneliness and poveity 
among the nondescnpl small shopkeepers and 
former governesses of an English seaside resort 
And now the revelation of Newport, as it pre- 
sented itself in the nineteen hundreds — so dif- 
ferent from the Newport which he had described 
years ago in “An International Episode” — stim- 
ulates him to something quite new a kind of 
nightmare of the American new rich Here his 
gusto for the vaned forms of life, his interest 
in social phenomena for their own sake, seems 
suddenly to wake up from its reveries The 
actual appearances of things become suddenly 
vivid again In the novels which preceded “The 
Ivory Tower,” the caiefully selected and charm- 
ing old-woild settings had been steadily fading 
out; but now, to our amazement, there starts into 
relief the Amenca of the millionaires, at its 
crudest, corruptest and phoniest: the immense 
summer mansions full of equipment which no 
one ever seems to hare selected or used, the old 
men of the Rockefeller-Frick generation, landed, 
with no tastes and no interests, amidst an un- 
limited magnificence which dwarfs them, the 
silly or clumsy young people of the second gen- 
eration with their off-color relationships, their 
enormous meaningless parties, their touching 
longings and lesolute strivings for an elegance 
and cultivation they cannot manage The ap- 
parition m “The Jolly Corner” came upon the 
Europeanized American “quite as one of those 
expanding fantastic images projected by the 
magic lantern of childhood”; and in the same 
way, for the reader of James, with the opening 
of “The Ivory Tower,” there emerges the pic- 
ture of old Abner Gaw sitting and rocking his 
foot and looking out on the sparkling Atlantic 
while he waits for his partner to die. 

“The Ivoiy Tower” is immensely comic, 


deeply human and brilliantly observed — and iL 
is poetic in the highest sense, like all these latei 
novels in the sense that its characters and 
images, individualized though they are, shine 
out with the incandescence which shows them 
as symbols of phases through which the human 
soul has passed 

The moral of the book — which seems quite 
plain from the sccnano left by James — is also 
of particulai interest The ivory towel itself, a 
fine piece of Chinese carving, figures the spir- 
itual isolation, the cultivation of sensations and 
the literary activity which are to be made pos- 
sible foi the young Anienean, returned from 
Europe, who has inherited his uncle’s fortune; 
but it contains, also, the fatal letter in which the 
vindictive Mr Gaw has 1 mealed all the swindles 
and perfidies by which the fortune has been 
cieated So that the young man (he has alwavs 
had a little money) is to come finally to be glad 
enough to give up the ivory lowei with the 
fortune 

James dropped “The Ivory Towel” when the 
Wai broke out in 1914, because it seemed to 
him too remote from the present The Wai 
seems to have presented itself to him as simply 
a struggle between, on the one hand. Fiench 
and English civilization and, on the othei Gei- 
man baibansm He had believed in, and had 
been writing rather vaguely about, the possible 
salutary effect on human aflans of a sort of 
international elite such as he tended to depict 
m his no\ els, and now he sjioke of the past as 
“the age of the mistake,” the time when people 
had thought that things would be all light. He 
now became violentlv nationalistic, or at lea=t 
violently jiro-Ally, and took out citizen’s jiajiers 
in England, because Ameiica had not yet gone 
into the War. It nevei seems to have occuned 
to him that m “The Ivory Tower” he had been 
much closer to contempoiary lealities than in 
becoming an English citizen, that the parlnei- 
ship of Betleiman and Gaw was a Eurojiean 
phenomenon, too — any moie than it ever oc- 
curred to him that the class antagonisms of 
“The Princess Casamassima” — his response to 
the depression of the eighties — must inevitably 
appear again. But as Hyacinth Robinson died 
of the class struggle, so Henry James died of 
the War. 

Before he died, the English gave him the 
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Older of Merit But I do not think that any- 
body has jet done justice to the genius that, 
o\eiiiding peisonal deficiencies of a petuliaily 
disabling kind, finding its beaungs in a social 
situation almost as bewilcleung as the astron- 
omical one with which the mathematics of rela- 
tivity deals, suivivmg the lidicule and indiilei- 
ence of the two peoples whose cutic he had 
made hnnself, was able to re-create itself to the 
end and actually to bleak fresl ground at 
se\ enly. 

| Foi Heniy Janies is a great ail in spite of 
ev ei \ thing His deficiencies aie obvious enough 
He was ccitainh lathei short on invention, and 
he tended to hold life at aim's-length Yet when 
a novelist with a real incentive gift — say Comp- 
ton Mackenzie — can invent till the cows come 
home without his {mentions’ making any lasting 
impiession on us. the things that James does 
invent have so perfect an appiopi lateness and 
beauty, c\en floating though they sometimes are 
in rathei a giav sea of abstiact exposition, that 
they remain in our minds as luminous symbols; 
and the objects and beings at the end of James’s 
arm, or lathei, at the end of his antennae, are 
giasped with an astonishing fiimness, gauged 
with a maivelous intelligence His work is ln- 
comjjlete as his expeiience was; but it is m no 
respect second-rate, and he can be judged only 
m the company of the greatestT^My argument 
has not given me an occasion to call attention 


to the classical equanimity, the classical combi- 
nation of leahsm W’lth haimonj — I have tried 

to descube them in writing about Pushkin 

which have been so laie in Amencan and in 
English liteiatuie alike and of which James is 
one of the only examples. 

* The reader may be interested in James’s own state 
ment of the inception of The Turn of the Screw” It 
is repunted here by permission of the publishers from 
The Notebooks of Henry James, edited by F 0 Mat- 
thiessen and Kenneth B Murdock Copy light 1947 by 
CKford University Press 

Saturday, January 12th, 7895 Note heie the ghost 
story told me at Addington (evening of Thursday 10th), 
by the Archbishop of Canterliui) the mere vague, un- 
detailed faint sketch of it — being all be had been told 
(very badly and impel fecll) ) , by a lady who had no 
art of relation, and no clearness the story of the young 
children (indefinite number and age) left to the care of 
seivants in an old country-house, thiough the death, 
presumably, of parents The seivants. wicked and de- 
praved, corrupt and deprave the children, the cluldien 
are bad. full of evil to a sinister degree The servants 
die (the story vague about the way of it I and their 
apparitions, figures, return to haunt the house and chil- 
dren, to whom they seem to beckon, whom they invite 
and solicit, from acioss dangeious places, the deep 
ditch of a sunk fence, etc. — so that the children may 
destroy themselves, lose themselves, by responding, by 
getting into their power. So long as the children are 
kept from them, they are not lost, but they tiy and try 
and try, these evil presences, to get bold of them It is 
a question of the children ‘coming over to where they 
are.’ It is all obscure and imperfect, the picture, the 
story, but there is a suggestion of strangely gruesome 
effect in it The story to be told — toleiably obviously— 
by an outside spectator, observer. 

Lamb House, August 9th, 1900 . , . The ideal fof 
The Sense of the Past ] is something as simple as “The 
Turn of the Screw,” only different and less grossly and 
merely apparitional.” 


EDMUND WILSON: Justice to Edith Wharton* 


B efore Edith Wharton died, the more com- 
monplace work of her later years had had 
the effect of dulling the reputation of her 
earlier and more serious work. It seemed to me 
that the notices elicited by her death did her, 

'"‘Justice to Edith Wharton” first appeared in The 
Vein Republic, 29 June 1938, and was later included in 
The W omul and the Bow Seven Studies in Literature 
(1911). It is reprinted here by permission of Mr. 
Wilson 


in general, something less than justice; and I 
want to try to throw into relief the achieve- 
ments which did make her important during a 
period — say, 1905-1917 — when there were few 
American writers worth reading. This essay is 
therefore no very complete study, but rather m 
the nature of an impression by a reader who 
was growing up at that time 

Mrs. Wharton’s earliest ficLion I never found 
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particularly attractive. The influences of Paul 
Bourget and Henry James seem to have presided 
at the bnth of her talent; and I remember these 
books as dealing with the artificial moial prob- 
lems of Bouiget and developing them with the 
tenuity of analysis which is what is least satis- 
factory in James The stories tended to take 
place either in a social void 01 against a back- 
giound of Italy or France which had somewhat 
the character of expensive upholsterv It was 
only with The House of Mntli, published in 
1905, that Edith Wharton emeiged as an his- 
torian of the American society of her time Foi 
a period of fifteen yeais or more, she produced 
work of considerable interest both for its real- 
ism and its intensity. 

One has heard vanous accounts of hei literal y 
beginnings She tells us in hei autobiography 
that a novel which she had composed at eleven 
and which began, “Oh, how' do you do, Mrs. 
Brow'n? ... If only' I had known you were 
going to call, I should have tidied up the di aw- 
ing room” — had been returned by her mother 
with the chilling comment, “Drawing-rooms are 
always tidy ” And it is said that a book of verse 
which she had wiiUen and had had secretly 
printed w T as discoveied and destioyed by hei 
parents, well-to-do New Yorkeis of mei chant 
stock, who thought it unladylike for a young 
woman to write. It seems to be an authentic 
fact, though Mrs Whaiton does not mention it 
m her memoiis, that she first seriously began 
to write fiction after her mairiage during the 
period of a neivous breakdown, at the sugges- 
tion of Dr S Weir Mitchell, who himself com- 
bined the practice of lileialure with his pioneei 
work in the field of female neuioses Theieaftei 
she seems to have depended on her w'ritmg to 
get her through some difficult years, a situation 
that became more and more painful Her hus- 
band, as she tells us, had some mental disease 
which w'as steadily growing w orse from the very 
first years of their marriage, and he inhabited a 
social world of the lich which w'as sealed tight 
to intellectual interests. Through her writing, 
she came gradually into relation with the inter- 
national literary world and made herself a par- 
tially independent career. 

Her work was, then, the desperate product of 
a pressure of maladjustments; and it very soon 
took a direction totally different from that of 


Henry James, as a lesser disciple of whom she 
is sometimes pomtlessly listed James's interests 
weie predominantly esthetic* he is never a pas- 
sionate social prophet, and only rarely — as in 
The Ivory Toner, which seems in turn to have 
derived from Mrs. Wharton — does he satiri/e 
plutocratic America But a passionate social 
prophet is precisely what Edith Wharton be- 
came At her strongest and most charactei istic, 
she is a brilliant example of the writer who 
relieves an emotional sliam by denouncing his 
generation 

It is true that she combines with indignation 
against a specific phase of American society a 
general sense of inexorable doom for human 
beings She was much haunted by the myth of 
the Eumemdes, and she had developed her own 
deadly veision of the working of the Aeschylean 
necessity — a version as automatic and lapid, as 
decisive and as undimnied by sentiment, as the 
mechanical and financial processes which dui- 
ing her lifetime were transforming New Yoik. 
In these books, she was as pessimistic as Hardy 
or Maupassant You find the pure expression 
of hei hopelessness in her volume of poems. 
Artemis to Actaeon. published m 1909, which, 
for all its haid accent and its pondeious tone, 
its “lmpenclrables” and “lncommumcables” and 
“mcommensurables,” its “lmmemoi lal altitudes 
august,” was not entirely without interest oi 
menl “Death, can it be the years shall naught 
avail 9 ” she asks in one of the sonnets called 
Experience • ‘“Not so,’ Death answered ‘They' 
shall pui chase sleep ’ ” But m the poem called 
Moonnse over Tyringham, she seems to be 
emerging from a penod of strain into a rela- 
tively tranquil stoicism. She is apostrophizing 
the fiist hour of night: 

Be thou the image of a thought that fares 
Forth from itself, and flings its ray ahead, 

Leaping the barriers of ephemeral cares. 

To where our lives are but the ages’ tread, 

And let this year be, not the last of youth, 

But first — like thee* — of some new train of hours, 
If more remote from hope, yet nearer truth. 

And kin to the unpetitionable powers. 

But the catastrophe in Edith Wharton’s novels 
is almost invariably the upshot of a conflict be- 
tween the individual and the social group. Her 
tragic heroines and heroes are the victims of 
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the group piessure of convention; they are pas- 
sionate or imaginative spirits, hungry for emo- 
tional and intellectual experience, who find 
themselves locked into a small closed system, 
and either destioy themsehes by beating their 
heads against tlicir prison or suffer a living 
death m resigning themselves to it. Out of these 
themes she got a sharp pathos all her own. The 
language and some of the machinery of The 
House of Mu th seem old-fashioned and rather 
melodiamatic todav, but the book had some 
originality and power, with its chronicle of a 
social parasite on the fringes of the very rich, 
dragging out a stupefying routine of week-ends, 
} achting trips and dinners, and finding a win- 
dow open only twice, at the beginning and at 
the end of the book, on a world where all the 
values are not money values 

The Fruit of the Tree, which follow-ed it in 
1907, although its characters are concerned with 
larger issues, is less successful than The House 
of Mirth, because it is confused between tw r o 
different kinds of themes There is a moie or 
less tiumped-up moral problem a la Bouiget 
about a ‘"mercy killing” by a high-minded 
trained nurse, who happened to have an “affin- 
ity,” as they used to say at that penod, with the 
husband of the patient But there is also the 
story of an industrial reformer, which is on the 
whole quite ably handled— especially in the 
opening scenes, in which the hei o, assistant man- 
ager of a textile mill, is aroused b) an industiial 
accident to tiy to lemove the conditions which 
have caused it and finds himself up against one 
of those light family gioups that often dominate 
American factory towns, sitting ensconced in 
their red-satin drawing-rooms on massively up- 
holstered sofas, amid heavy bronze chandelieis 
and mantels surmounted by obelisk clocks, and 
in its picluie of his marriage with the mill- 
owning widow and the gradual diugging of his 
purpose under the influence of a house on Long 
Island of a quality more gracious and engaging 
but on an equally overpowering scale 

Edith Wharton had come to have a great 
hand with all kinds of American furnishings 
and with their concomitant landscape-gardening 
Her first book had been a work on interior 
decorating; and now in her novels she adopts 
the practice of inventorying the contents of her 
characters’ homes. Only Clyde Fitch, I think, 


in those early nineteen-hundreds made play to 
the same degree with the miscellaneous material 
objects with which Americans were surrounding 
themselves, articles which had just been manu- 
factuied and which people were being induced 
to buy. I suppose that no other writer of come- 
dies of any other place or time has depended 
so much on stage sets and, especially, on stage 
properties- the radiatois that bang in Girls, the 
aitificial oiange in The Truth, the things that 
aie dropped under the table by the ladies in 
the second act of The Chmbeis But in the case 
of Edith Whaiton, the decors become the agents 
of tiagedy The characteis of Clyde Fitch are 
embarrassed oi tupped up by these articles, 
but the people of Edith Whaiton are pursued 
by them as by spmts of doom and ultimately 
crushed by their accumulation These pieces 
have not been always made newly sometimes 
they are objets d’ait, which have been expens- 
ively imported from Europe But the effect is 
very much the same- they are something extrane- 
ous to the people and, no matter how old they 
may be, they seem to glitter and clank with the 
com that has gone to buy them A gieat many 
of Mis Wharton’s descriptions are, of course, 
satmc or caustic; but when she wants to pro- 
duce an impression of real magni licence, and 
even when she is writing aboul Europe, the thing 
still seems lather inorganic She was not only 
one of the gieat pioneeis, but also the poet, of 
mleiior decoration. 

In The Custom of the Country (1913), Mrs. 
Whai ton's next novel about the rich — The Reef 
is a l elapse into "‘jis) chological pi oblems”— she 
piles uji the new luxury of the eia to an alti- 
tude of nomc grandeui, like the glass mountain 
in the Aiabian A ighls, which the curient of her 
imagination manages to make incandescent. The 
first scene sets the key foi the whole book: “Mrs. 
Spiagg and her visitor weie enthioned in two 
heavy gilt armchairs in one of the pnvate draw- 
ing-rooms of the Hotel Stentorian The Spragg 
rooms w-ere known as one of the Looey suites, 
and the drawing-room walls, above their wain- 
scoting of highly varnished mahogany, were 
hung with salmon-pink damask and adorned 
with oval portraits of Mane Antoinette and the 
Princess de Lamballe In the center of the florid 
carpet a gilt table with a top of Mexican onyx 
sustained a palm in a gilt basket tied with a 



pink bow But for this ornament, and a copy 
of The Hound of the Basket villes which lay 
beside it, the room showed no traces of human 
use, and Mrs Spragg herself wore as complete 
an air of detachment as if she had been a wax 
figure in a show-window” In the last pages — 
it is an admirable passage — Undine Spragg’s 
little boy is seen wandering alone amid the 
splendors of the Paris hotel which has crowned 
his mother’s progress from the Stentorian • “the 
white fur rugs and brocade chairs” which 
“seemed maliciously on the watch foi smears 
and ink-spots,” “his mother’s wonderful lacy 
bedroom, all pale silks and velvets, artful mir- 
rors and veiled lamps, and the boudoir as big 
as a drawing-room, with pictures he would have 
liked to know about, and tables and cabinets 
holding things he was afraid to touch,” the 
library, with its “rows and rows of books, 
bound in dun browns and golds, and old faded 
reds as rich as velvet - they all looked as if they 
might have had stories in them as splendid as 
their bindings But the bookcases were closed 
with gilt trellising, and when Paul reached up 
to open one, a servant told him that Mr Mof- 
fatt’s secretaiy kept them locked because the 
books W'ere too valuable to be taken down ” 

It is a vein which Sinclair Lewis has worked 
since — as in the opening pages of Babbitt, where 
Babbitt is shown entangled with his gadgets; 
and in other respects The Custom of the Country 
opens up the wav for Lewis, who dedicated 
Mam Street to Edith Whailon Mis Wharton 
has already armed at a method of doing ciude 
and harsh people with a draftsmanship ciude 
and harsh Undine Spragg. the social-climbing 
divorcee, though a good deal less humanly cred- 
ible than Lily Bait of The House of Muth, is 
quite a successful cancatuie of a type who was 
to go even failhei She is the piotolype in fic- 
tion of the “gold-digger,” of the international 
cocktail bitch Heie the pathos has been largely 
subordinated to an implacable animosity towaid 
the heroine: but there is one episode both bit- 
ter and poignant, in which a discarded husband 
of Undine’s, who has been driven by her de- 
mands to work in Wall Street and left by her 
up to his neck in debt, goes home to Washing- 
ton Square through “the heat, the noise, the 
smells of disheveled midsummer” New York, 
climbs to the room at the top of the house where 
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he has kept his books and other things from 
college, and shoots himself there 

The other side of this woild of wealth, which 
annihilates every impulse toward excellence, is 
a poveity which also annihilates The writer of 
one of the notices on Mrs Whai ton’s death was 
mistaken in assuming that Ethan Frome was a 
single uncharacteristic exclusion outside the top 
social strata. It is true that she knew the lop 
strata better than she knew an) thing else; hut 
both in The House of Muth and The Fruit of 
the Tree, she is always aware of the pit of 
miseiy which is implied by the wastefulness of 
the plutocracy, and the hoiror or the fear of 
this pit is one of the foiccs that determine the 
action There is a Puritan in Edith Wharton, 
and this Puritan is always insisting that we must 
face the unpleasant and the ugly. Not to do so 
is one of the worst sms in her morality; syba- 
rites like Mr Langhope in The Fruit of the Tree. 
amusing himself with a dilettante archaeology 
on his income from a badly-managed factory, 
like the fatuous mother of Tiulipht Sleep, who 
feels so safe with her facial massage and hei 
Yogi, while her family goes to pieces under liei 
nose, aie among the characteis whom she ticals 
with most scorn And the three novels I have 
touched on above weie paralleled bv anothei 
series — Ethan Frome, Bunner Sisters and Sum- 
mei — which dealt with milieux of a different 
kind 

Ethan Fiome is still murh lead and well- 
known, but Bunner Sisters has been undeserv- 
edly ncglecLed. It is the last piece in the volume 
called Xingu (1916). a «hoit novel about the 
length of Ethan Fiome. Tln« sloiy of two small 
shopkeepers on Stuyvesanl Square and a drug- 
addict clockmakcr from Hoboken, involved m a 
relationship like a triple noose which will 
gradually choke them all, is one of the most 
tciuble things that Edith Whaiton ever wrote, 
and the last page, in which the suiviving sistci 
her life-long companion gone and hci pool 
little business lost, sets out to look for a job 
seems to mark the grimmest moment of Edith 
Wharton’s darkest years Here is not even the 
grandeur of the heroic New England hilL 
“ ‘Ain’t you going to leave the ad-dress 9 ’ the 
young woman called out after her. Ann Eli/a 
went out into the thronged street. The gnat 
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city, under the fair spring sky, seemed to throb 
with the stir of innumerable beginnings. She 
walked on, looking for another shop window 
w ith a sign m it ” 

Summer (1917), however, returns to the Mas- 
sachusetts of Ethan Frome, and, though neither 
so harrowing nor so vivid, is by no means an 
inferior woik. Making hats m a millinery shop 
was the abyss from which Lily Bart recoiled, 
the heroine of Summer recoils from the nether- 
most American social stiatum, the degeneiate 
“mountain people ” Let down by the refined 
young man who woiks in the public library and 
wants to become an architect, m a way that 
anticipates the situation in Dreiser’s Amencan 
Tragedy, she finds that she cannot go back to 
her own people and allows herself to be made 
an honest woman by the rather admirable old 
failure of a lawyer who had brought her down 
from the mountain m hei childhood It is the 
fiist sign on Mrs Wharton’s pait of relenting 
in the ciuelty of her endings “Come to my 
age,” says Chanty Royall’s protector, “a man 
knows the things that matter and the things that 
don’t; that's about the only good turn life does 
us.” Her blinding bitterness is already subsiding. 

But in the meantime, before Summer was 
written, she had escaped from the hopeless situ- 
ation cieated by her husband’s insanity. The 
doctors had told her he was hopeless, but she 
had had difficulty m inducing Ins family to 
allow her to leave him with an attendant The 
tragedy of Bunner Sisters is probably a trans- 
position of this, and the lelief of the tension 
in Summer is evidently the result of her new 
freedom She was at last finally detached from 
her marriage, and she took up hei permanent 
residence m France The w r ar came, and she 
threw hei self into its actn lties 

And now the intensity dies from her work as 
the American background fades One can see 
this already in Summer, and The Age of Inno- 
cence (1930) is leally Edith Whai ton’s valedic- 
tory The theme is closely related to those of 
The House of Mirth and Ethan Frome: the 
frustration of a potential pair of lovers by 
social or domestic obstructions But setting it 
back in the generation of her parents, she is 
able to contemplate it now without quite the 
same rancor to soften it with a poetic mist of 
distance And yet even here the old impulse of 


protest still makes itself felt as the main motive. 
If we compare The Age of Innocence with 
Henry James’s Europeans, whose central situa- 
tion it repioduces, the pupil's diveigence from 
the master is seen in the most stnkmg way. In 

both cases, a Europeanized American woman 

Baroness Munstei, Countess Olenska — returns to 
the United States to mtiude upon and disturb 
the existence of a conservative pi o\ liicial society, 
m both cases, she attracts and almost captivates 
an intelligent man of the community who turns 
out, in the long run, to be unable to muster the 
courage to take her, and who allows her to go 
back to Europe Hemy James makes of this a 
balanced comedy of the conflict between the 
Bostonian and the cosmopolitan points of view 
(so he reproached her with not having devel 
oped the theme of Undine Spragg’s marriage 
with a Fiench nobleman m teims of French and 
American manneis, as he had done with a simi- 
lar one m The Reverber atoi ) , but in Edith 
Whai ton’s version one still feels an active resent- 
ment against the pusillanimity of the provincial 
group and also, as m other of her books, a 
special complaint against the timid American 
male who has let the lady down 

Up through The Age of Innocence, and re 
currmg at all points of her lange from The 
House of Mirth to Ethan Frome, the typical 
masculine figuie in Edith Whai ton’s fiction is 
a man set apait fiom his neighbors by educa 
tion, intellect and feeling, but lacking the force 
or courage eithei to impose himself or to get 
away She geneializes about this type m the 
form m which she knew it best m hei auto 
biographical volume - “They combined a culti- 
vated taste with marked social gifts,” she says, 
but “their weakness was that, save in a few 
cases, they made so little use of their ability’’: 
they weie content to “live in dilettantish lei- 
sure,” lendenng none of “the public services 
that a moie enlightened social system would 
have exacted of them ” But she had described a 
very common phenomenon of the Amenca of 
after the Civil War. Lawrence Selden, the city 
lawyer, who sits comfortably in his bachelor 
apartment with his flowerbox of mignonette and 
his first edition of La Bruyere and allows Lily 
Bart to drown, is the same person as Lawyer 
Royall of Summer, with his lofty orations and 
his drunken lapses. One could have found him 
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during the big-business era in almost any Amei i- 
can city or town: the man of supenor abilities 
who had the impulse toward self-improvement 
and independence, but who had been more or 
less rendeied helpless by the surf of headlong 
money-making and spending which carried him 
along with its bieakers or left him stranded on 
the New England hills — in either case thwarted 
and stunted by the mediocre level of the com- 
munity In Edith Wharton’s novels these men 
are usually captured and dominated by women 
of conventional morals and middle-class ideals; 
when an exceptional woman comes along who 
is thirsting for something different and better, 
the man is unable to give it to her. This special 
situation Mrs Wharton, with some conscious 
historical criticism but chiefly impelled by a 
feminine animus, has dramatized with much 
vividness and intelligence There are no first- 
late men in these novels 

The Age of Innocence is already rather laded 
But now a surprising lapse occurs (It is true 
that she is nearly sixty ) 

When we look back on Mrs. Wharton’s career, 
it seems that everything that is valuable in her 
woik lies within a quite sharply delimited area 
— between The House of Mirth and The Age of 
Innocence It is sometimes true of women 'writ- 
ers — less often, I believe, of men — that a mani- 
festation of something like genius may be stimu- 
lated by some exceptional emotional strain, but 
will disappear when the stimulus has passed. 
With a man, his professional, his artisan’s life 
is likely to persist and evolve as a partially 
independent organism through the vicissitudes 
of his emotional expenence Henry James in a 
virtual vacuum continued to possess and develop 
his metier up to his very last ) ears But Mrs. 
Wharton had no metier in this sense With her 
emergence from her life in the United States, 
her settling down in the congenial society of 
Paris, she seems at last to become comfortably 
adjusted; and with her adjustment, the real in- 
tellectual force which she has exerted through 
a decade and a half evaporates almost com- 
pletely. She no longer maims or massacres her 
characters Her grimness melts rapidly into be- 
nignity. She takes an interest in young people’s 
problems, in the solicitude of parents for chil- 
dren; she smooths over the misunderstandings 


of lovers; she sees how things may work out 
■very well She even loses the style she has 
mastered Beginning with a language rather pon- 
derous and stiff, the vvoist fealuies of the style 
of Henry James and a stream of cliches from 
old novels and plays, she finally — about the 
time of Ethan Frome — worked out a prose of 
flexible steel, bright as eleetnc light and stnk- 
ing out sparks of wit and color, which has the 
quality and pace of New York and is one of its 
distinctive artistic pioducts But now not meiely 
does she cease to be brilliant, she becomes al- 
most commonplace. 

The Glimpses of the Moon, which followed 
The Age of Innocence, is. as someone has said, 
scarcely distinguishable from the ordinary serial 
in a women’s magazine; and indeed it is in the 
women’s magazines that Mis Wharton’s novels 
now begin first to appear A Son at the Front 
is a little better, because it had been begun in 
1918 and had her war experience in it, with 
some of her characteristic cutting satire at the 
expense of the belligeients behind the lines It 
is not bad as a picluie of the emotions of a 
middle-aged civilian during the war — though 
not so good as Arnold Bennett’s The Pretty 
Lady. 

Old New York was a much feebler second 
boiling from the tea-leaves of The Age of Inno- 
cence I have read only one of Mis. Wharton’s 
novels written since Old New York Twilight 
Sleep is not so bad as her worst, but suffeis 
seriously as a picture of New York during the 
middle nineteen-twenties from the author's long 
absence abroad Mrs Wharton is no longer up 
on her Ameiican interior-decorating — though 
there are some characteristic passages of land- 
scape-gardening ‘“Seventy-five thousand bulbs 
this ) ear!’ she thought as the motor swept by 
the sculptured gateway, j'ust giving and with- 
drawing a flash of turf sheeted with amber and 
lilac, in a setting of twisted and scallojied ever- 
greens.” 

The two other books that I have read since 
then — The Writing of Fiction (which does, how- 
ever, contain an excellent essay on Proust) and 
the volume of memoirs called A Backward 
Glance — I found rather disappointing. The back- 
ward glance is an exceedingly fleeting one which 
dwells very little on anything except the figure 
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of Henry James, of whom Mrs. Wharton has 
left a portrait entertaining but slightly catty 
and curiously superficial About herself she tells 
us nothing much of mtei est; and she makes 
amends to hci New York antecedents for hei 
satire of The Age of Innocence by piesenting 
them in tinted miniatures, prettily remote and 
unreal. It is the last irony of The Age of Inno- 
cence that Newland Archer should become re- 
conciled to “old New Yoik” “After all,” he 
eventually came to tell himself, “there was good 
in the old i\ ays ” Something like this seems to 
have happened to Edith Wharton Even in A 
Backuard Glance she confesses that “the weak- 
ness of the social structure” of her parents’ gen- 
eration had been “a blind dread of innovation”; 
hut her later works show a dismay and a shrink- 
ing before what seemed to her the social and 
moral chaos of an age -which was battering down 
the old edifice that she heiself had once de- 
picted as a prison Perhaps, after all, the old 
mismated couples who had stayed married in 
defence to the decencies were better than the 
new divorced who were not aware of any duties 
at all. 

The only thing that does survive in A Back- 
ward Glance is some trace of the tremendous 
blue-stocking that Mrs. Wharton was in her 


prime. The deep reverence for the heroes of art 
and thought — though she always believed that 
Paul Bouiget was one of them — of the woman 
•who in earlier da) s had wntten a long blank- 
verse poem about Vesalius still makes itself felt 
in these memoirs. Her cultuie was rather heavy 
and grand — a prcpondeiance of Goethe and 
Schiller, Racine and La Bruycre — but it was 
lemarkably solid foi an American woman and 
intimately 1 elated to her life And she was one 
of the few Amei leans of hei day who cared 
enough about serious liteiatuie to take the risks 
of tiymg to make some contribution to it Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Noiton — who had, as she 
dryly remaiks, so admirably translated Dante 
— once warned her that “no great work of the 
imagination” had “ever been based on illicit 
passion.” Though she heiself in her later years 
W'as reduced to contemptuous complaints that 
the writers of the new geneialions had “aban- 
doned creative ait for pathology,” she did have 
the right to insist that she had “fought hard” 
in her eailier days “to turn the wooden dolls" 
of conventional fiction “into struggling, suffer- 
ing human beings.” She had been one of the 
few such human beings in the America of the 
early nineteen hundreds who found an articu- 
late voice and set down a durable record 


W. H. AUDEN: 

The Public v. the Late Mr. William Butler Yeats’ 


THE PUBLIC PROSECUTOR: 

Gentlemen of the jury. Let us be quite clear 
in our minds as to the nature of this case. We 
are here to judge, not a man, but his work. 
Upon the character of the deceased, therefore, 
his affectations of dress and manner, his in- 

* “The Public v the Late Mr William Butler Yeats” 
first appealed in Partisan Review, Spring 1939, and was 
later included in The Partisan Reader (1946). It is 
reprinted here by permission of the editors of Partisan 
Revieu, copyught, 1939, and the author. Mr. Auden 
(6 1907) has wiitten many essays and reviews which 
remain uncollected 


ordinate personal vanity, traits which caused a 
fellow countryman and former friend to refer 
to him as the greatest literary fop in history, 
I do not intend to dwell. I must only remind 
you that there is usually a close connection be- 
tween the personal character of a poet and his 
work, and that the deceased was no exception. 

Again I must draw your attention to the 
exact nature of the charge. That the deceased 
had talent is not for a moment in dispute; so 
mqch is freely admitted by the prosecution. 
What the defense are asking you to believe, 
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however, is that he was a great poet, the great- 
est of this century writing m English. That is 
their case, and it is that which the prosecution 
feels bound most emphatically to deny. 

A great poet To deserve such an epithet, a 
■poet is commonly lequired to convince us of 
; these things: firstly a gift of a veiy high ordei 
I for memoiable language, secondly a profound 
i understanding of the age in which he lived, and 
thirdly a working knowledge of and sympathetic 
1 altitude toward the most piogressive thought of 
his time 

Did the deceased possess these 9 I am afraid, 
gentlemen, that the answei is. no 

On the first point I shall be buef My learned 
friend, the counsel for the defense, will, I have 
no doubt, do his best to comince you that I am 
wrong And he has a case, gentlemen 0 yes, 
a very fine case I shall only ask you to apply 
to the woik of the deceased a very simple test. 
How many of his lines can vou lemember 9 

Further, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a poet who has a gift for language will 
recognize that gift in otheis I have here a copy 
of an Anthology edited by the deceased entitled 
The Oxjord Book of Modem Veise I challenge 
anyone in this couit to deny that it is the most 
deplorable volume evei issued undei the imprint 
of that highly lespected firm which has done so 
much for the cause of poetry in this country, 
The Clarendon Pi ess 

But m any case you and I are educated mod- 
ern men Our fatheis imagined that poetry ex- 
isted in some pnvale garden of its own, totally 
unrelated to the woikaday world, and to be 
judged by pure aesthetic standards alone. We 
know that now to be an illusion Let me pass, 
then, to my second point. Did the deceased 
understand his age 9 

What did he admuc 9 What did he condemn? 
Well, he extolled the vntues of the peasant 
Excellent But should that peasant learn to read 
and write, should he save enough money to buy 
a shop, attempt by honest trading to raise him- 
self above the level of the beasts, and 0, what 
a sorry change is there Now he is the enemy, 
the hateful huxter whose blood, according to 
the unseemly boast of the deceased, never flowed 
through his loins. Had the poet chosen to live 
in a mud cabin in Galway among swine and 
superstition, we might think him mistaken, but 
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we should admire his integrity But did he do 
this? 0 dear no For theie was another world 
which seemed to him not only equally admir- 
able, but a deal more agieeable to live in, the 
woild of noble houses, of large drawing rooms 
inhabited by the uch and the decorative, most 
of them of the female sex We do not have to 
think veiy hard oi very long, before we shall 
see a connection between these facts The de- 
ceased had the feudal mentality He was pic- 
paied to admire the pool just as long as they 
lemained poor and defeicntial, accepting with- 
out protest the buiden of maintaining a little 
Athenian band of literary landowners, who with- 
out their toil could not have existed foi five 
minutes 

Foi the gieat struggle of oui time to cicale a 
juster social ordei, he felt nothing but the haired 
v\ Inch is born of fear It is tiue that he played 
a certain part in the movement for lush Inde- 
pendence, but I hardlv think mv learned friend 
will draw your attention to that Of all the 
modes of self-evasion open to the well-to-do 
nationalism is the easiest and most dishonest 
It allows to the unjust all the luxury of right- 
eous indignation against injustice Still, it has 
often inspired men and women to acts of heio- 
ism and self-sacrifice. For the sake of a free 
Ireland the poet Peaisc and the countess Maiko- 
vitz gave their all. But if the deceased did give 
himself to this movement, he did so wilh sin- 
gulai moderation. After the rebellion of Easter 
Sundays 1916, he wiote a poem on the subject 
which has been called a mastei piece It is. To 
succeed al such a time in willing a poem which 
could offend neilhei the Irish Republicans nor 
the Butish Army was indeed a masterly achieve- 
ment. 

And so we come to our thud and last point 
The most supeificial glance at the last fifty years 
is enough to tell us that the social stiuggle 
toward a gi eater equalitv has been actomjianied 
by a gi owing intellectual acceptance of the 
scientific method and the steady conquest of 
irrational superstition. What was the attitude of 
the deceased toward this? Gentlemen, words fail 
me. What are we to say of a man whose earliest 
writings attempted to revive a belief in fairies 
and whose favorite themes were legends of bar- 
baric heroes with unpronounceable names, woik 
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which has been aptly and wittily described as 
Chaff about Bian! 

But you may say. he was young - youth is 
always romantic, its silliness is pait of its 
charm Pei haps it is Let us foigive the youth, 
then, and considei the mature man, from w'hom 
we have a light to expect w lsdom and common 
sense. Gentlemen, it is haid to be charitable 
when we find that the deceased, fai from out- 
growing his follv, has plunged even deeper 
In 1900 he believed in fairies, that was bad 
enough, but in 1930 we are confronted w ith 
the pitiful, the deplorable spectacle of a giown 
man occupied with the mu mbo-iu mbo of magic 
and the nonsense of India Whether he seriously 
belieted such stuff to be true, or merely thought 
it pretty, or imagined it would impress the pub- 
lic, is immaterial. The plain fact remains that 
he made it the center of his woik. Gentlemen, I 
need say no moie In the last poem he wrote, 
the deceased rejected social justic and reason, 
and prayed for war Am I mistaken m imagin- 
ing that somewhat similar sentiments are ex- 
pressed by a certain foreign political movement 
which every lover of literature and liberty 
acknowledges to be the enemy of mankind? 

THE COUNSEL FOR THE DEFENSE : 

Gentlemen of the Jury I am sure you have 
listened with as much enjoyment as I to the 
eloquence of the prosecution I say enjoyment 
because the spectacle of an) thing well done, 
whether it be a feat of engineering, a poem, or 
even an outburst of impassioned oratory, must 
always give pleasure 

We have been treated to an analysis of the 
character of the deceased -which for all I know, 
may be as true as it is destructive. Whether it 
piovcs an) thing about the value of his poetry 
is another matter. If I may be allowed to quote 
my learned fuend, “We are heie to judge, not 
a man but his work.” We have been told that 
the deceased was conceited, that he was a snob, 
that he was a physical coward, that his taste 
in contempoiary poetry was uncertain, that he 
could not understand physics and chemistry. If 
this is not an invitation to judge the man I do 
not know what is. Does it not bear an extraordi- 
naiy resemblance to the belief of an earlier age 


that a great artist must be chaste 9 Take away 
the frills, and the aigument of the prosecution 
is reduced to this: “A gieat poet must give the 
l ight answers to the problems which perplex his 
geneialion The deceased gave the wrong an- 
swers. Therefore the deceased w T as not a great 
poet” Poetry m such a view is the filling up 
of a social quiz, to pass with honors the poet 
must scoie not less than 75 per cent With all 
due respect to my learned fnend, this is non- 
sense We are tempted so to judge contemporary 
poets because we really do have problems which 
we really do want solved, so that we are inclined 
to expect everyone, politicians, scientists, poets, 
clergymen, to give us the answer, and to blame 
them indiscriminately when they do not But 
who reads the poetry of the past in this way? 
In an age of rising nationalism, Dante looked 
back with envy to the Roman Empne. Was this 
socially progressive 9 Will only a Catholic 
admit that Dry den’s “The Hind and the Pan- 
ther” is a good poem 9 Do we condemn Blake 
because he i ejected Newton’s theory of light, or 
rank Wordswoith lower than Baker, because the 
latter had a deeper appiecialion of the steam 
engine 9 

Can such a view explain why 

Mock Emmet, Mock Parnell 

All the renoun that fell 

is good; and bad, such a line as 

Somehoiv I think that you are rather like a tree 

In pointing out that this is absurd, I am not 
trying to suggest that art exists independently 
of society. The relation between the tw'o is just 
as intimate and impoitant as the piosecution 
asserts. 

Every individual is from time to time excited 
emotionally and intellectually by his social and 
matenal environment. In ccitam individuals this 
excitement produces verbal structures which we 
call poems; if such a verbal structure creates 
an excitement in the reader, we call it a good 
poem. Poetic talent, in fact, is the power to 
make personal excitement socially available. 
Poets, i.e. persons with poetic talent, stop writ- 
ing good poetry when they stop reacting to the 
world they live in. The nature of that reaction, 
whether it be positive or negative, morally ad 
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nurablc or moiallv disgi aceful, matteis veiy 
little, what is essential is that the leaction should l 
genuinely exist The later Wordsworth is not 
mferioi to the cailier because the poet had 
alteied his political opinions, but because he 
had ceased to feel and think so strongly, a 
change which happens, alas, to most of us as 
we grow oldei Now, w hen we turn to the de- 
ceased, we are confionted by the amazing spec- 
tacle of a man of great poetic talent, whose 
capacity for excitement not only lemained with 
him to the end, but actually mcieased. In two 
hundred yeais when our children have made a 
dilleient and, I hope, better social older, and 
when our science has developed out of all recog- 
nition, who but a historian will care a button 
whethei the deceased was right about the Irish 
Question or wiong about the transmigration of 
souls 9 But because Lhe excitement out of which \ 
his poems aiose was genuine, they will still, 
unless I am vciv much mistaken, be capable of 
exciting otheis, different though their circum- 
stances and beliefs may be from his 

Howevci, since we, are not living tw'o hundred 
years hence, let us play the schoolteacher a 
moment, and examine the poetry of the deceased 
with reference to the history of our time. 

The most obvious social fact of the last foTty 
years is the failure of libeial capitalist democ- 
racy, based on the pienuscs that every indi- 
vidual is boin free and equal, each an absolute 
entity independent of all otheis. And that a 
formal political equality, the right to vote, the 
right to a fan tual. the light of free speech, is 
enough to guarantee his fieedom of action m 
his relations with his fellow men The results 
are only too familiar to us all By denying the 
social nature of personality, and by ignoring the 
social powei of money, it has cieated the most 
impersonal, the most mechanical, and the most 
unequal civilization the woild has ever seen, a ^ 
civilization in w'hich the only emotion common 
to all classes is a feeling of individual isolation 
from everyone else, a civilization torn apart by 
the opposing emotions Born of economic in- 
justice, the just envy of the poor and the selfish 
terror of the rich 

If these latter emotions meant little to the 
deceased, it was partly because Ireland com- 
pared with the rest of western Europe was eco- 
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nomically baikwatd, and the class stiuggle nas> 
less conscious theie My learned friend has 
sneered at Irish nationalism, but he knows as 
well as I that nationalism is a necessary stage 
towards socialism He has sneered at the de- 
ceased for not taking aims, as if shooting w'eic 
the only honorable and useful fonn of social 
action Has the Abbey Thcalci done nothing foi 
Ireland 9 

But to letuin to the poems Fiom fust to last 
they expiess a susLamed protest against the 
social atomization caused by industiiali-m. and 
both in their ideas and then language a con- 
stant stiuggle to overcome it The fames and 
heroes of the early woik were an attempt to 
find through folk tradition a binding foice for 
society , and the doctune of Amina Mundi found 
in the later poems is the same thing, m a moie 
developed form, which has left purely local 
peculiarities behind, in favor of something that 
the deceased hoped was universal; in otliet 
W'ords, he was working for a world lebgion A v 
purely religious solution may be unworkable, 
but the seaich for it is, at least, the lesult of a 
true perception of a social evil Again, the \n- 
tues that the deceased praised in the peasant! v 
and aristocracy, and the vices he blamed in the 
commercial classes weic leal viilues and vice® 
To create a united and just society whcie the 
former are fostered and the latter cured is the 
task of the politician, not the poet 

For art is a product of histoiy, not a cause 
Unlike some other produtls. technical inventions 
for example, it does not re-enlei historv as an 
effective agent, so that the question whethei art 
should or should not be piopaganda is umeal 
The case for the prosecution iests on the fal-i 
lacious belief that ait evci makes an) thing hap- 1 
pen, whereas the honest tiuth, gentlemen, is 1 
that, if not a poem had been written, not a pic- I 
ture painted, not a bar of music composed, the 
history of man would be maleiially unchanged 

But there is one field in which the poet is a 
man of action, the field of language, and it is 
precisely in this that the greatness of the de- 
ceased is most obviously shown However false 
or undemocratic his ideas, his diction shows a 
continuous evolution toward what one might 
call the true democratic st) le. The social virtues 
of a real democracy are brotherhood and intelli- 
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gence, and the parallel linguistic virtues are 
strength and clarity, virtues which appear even 
more clearly through successive volumes by 
the deceased 


The diction of The Winding Stair is the dic- 
tion of a just man, and it is for this reason that 
just men will always recognize the author as 
a master. 


Lionel trilling: Freud and Literature* 


T ire Freudian psychology is the only sys- 
tematic account of the human mind which, 
in point of subtlety and complexity)! of 
interest and tragic power, deserves to stami be- 
side the chaotic mass of psychological insights 
which literature has accumulated through the 
centuries To pass from the reading of a great 
literary work to a treatise of academic psychol- 
ogy is to pass fiom one order of perception to 
another, but the human nature of the Freudian 
psychology is exactly the stuff upon which the 
poet has always exercised his art It is there- 
fore not surprising that the psychoanalytical 
theory has had a gieat effect upon literature. 
Yet the relationship is reciprocal and the effect 
of Freud upon lileiatuie has been no greater 
than the effect of literature upon Fieud When, 
on the occasion of the cclebiation of his seven- 
tieth birthdav, Fieud was greeted as the “dis- 
coverer of the unconscious,” he corrected the 
speaker and disclaimed the title “The poets and 
philosopheis before me discovered the uncon- 
scious; what I discovered was the scientific 
method by which the unconscious can be stud- 
ied.” 

A lack of specific evidence prevents us from 
considering the particular literary “influences” 
upon the founder of psychoanalysis; and be- 
sides, when we think of the men who so clearly 
anticipated many of Freud’s own ideas — Scho- 
penhauer and Nietzsche, for example — and then 
learn that he did not read their works until 

' “Freud and Literature” first appeared in The Ken- 
yon Renew, Spring 1941, and, somewhat revised for 
the present collection, is reprinted here by permission 
of the editor and Mr. Trilling Mr Trilling (6 1905) 
is the author of Matthew Arnold, (1939) and E, M. 
Forster (1943). 


after he had formulated his own theories, we 
must see that particular influences cannot be in 
question here but that what we must deal with 
is nothing less than a whole Zeitgeist, a direc- 
tion of thought. For psychoanalysis is one of 
the culminations of the Romanticist literature' 
of the nineteenth century. If there is perhaps a 
contradiction in the idea of a science standing 
upon the shoulders of a literature which avows 
itself inimical to science in so many ways, the 
contradiction will be resolved if we remember 
that this literature was, despite its avowals, itself 
scientific, for it was passionately devoted to a 
research into the self. 

>^[n showing the connection between Freud 
and this Romanticist tiadition, it is difficult to 
know where to begin, but there might be a cer 
tain aptness in starting even back of the tradi- 
tion, as far back as 1762 with that dialogue of 
Diderot’s called “Rameau’s Nephew ” At any 
rate, certain men at the heart of nineteenth 
century thought weie agreed m finding a pecul- 
iar importance in this brilliant little work: 
Goethe translated it, Marx admired it, Hegel — 
as Marx reminded Engels in the letter which 
announced that he was sending the book as a 
gift — praised and expounded it at length, Shaw 
was impressed by it and Freud himself, as we 
know from a quotation in his Inh oductory Lec- 
tures, read it with the pleasure of agreement 
The dialogue takes place between Diderot 
himself and a nephew of the famous composer. 
The protagonist, the younger Rameau, is a de- 
spised, outcast, shameless fellow; Hegel calls 
him the “disintegrated consciousness” and cred- 
its him with great wit, for it is he who breaks 
down all the normal social values and makes 



new combinations with the pieces. As for Dide- 
rot, the deutei ogonist, he is what Hegel calls the 
“honest consciousness” and Hegel considers him 
reasonable, decent and dull. It is quite clear 
that the author does not despise his Rameau and 
does not mean us to; Rameau is lustful and 
greedy, arrogant yet self-abasing, perceptive yet 
“wrong,” like a child — still, Diderot seems actu- 
ally to be giving the fellow a kind of superiority 
over himself, as though Rameau represents the 
elements which, dangerous but wholly neces- 
sary, lie beneath the reasonable decorum of 
social life. It would perhaps be pressing too far 
to find in Rameau Freud’s id and in Diderot 
Freud’s ego; yet the connection does suggest 
itself; and at least we have here the perception 
which is to be the common characteristic of 
both Freud and Romanticism, the perception of 
the hidden element of human nature and of the 
opposition between the hidden and the visible. 

From the self-exposure of Rameau to Rous- 
seau’s account of his own childhood is no great 
step; society might ignore or reject the idea of 
the “immorality” which lies concealed in the 
beginning of the career of the “good” man, 
just as it might turn away from Blake smuggling 
to expound a psychology which would include 
the forces beneath the propriety of social man 
in general, but the idea of the hidden thing went 
forward to become one of the dominant notions 
of the age The hidden element takes many 
forms and it is not always “dark” and “bad”; 
for Blake, Wordswoith and Coleridge what was 
hidden and unconscious was wisdom and power, 
working even m despite of the conscious intel- 
lect, and for Matthew Arnold the mind was fed 
by streams buried deeper than we can know. 

The mind has become far less simple; the 
devotion to the various forms of autobiography 
— itself an impoitant fact in the tradition — pro- 
vides abundant examples of the change that has 
taken place. Poets, making poetry by what seems 
to them almost a freshly discovered faculty, find 
that this new power may be conspired against 
by other agencies of the mind and even de- 
prived of its freedom; the names of Words- 
worth, Coleridge and Arnold at once occur to 
us again and Freud quotes Schiller on the 
danger to the poet which lies in the merely 
analytical reason And it is not only the poets 
who are threatened; educated and sensitive 
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people throughout Europe become aware of the 
depredations the reason might make upon the 
affective life, as m the classic instance of John 
Stuart Mill. 

We must also take into account the preoccu- 
pation — it began m the eighteenth century, even 
in the seventeenth — with children, women, peas- 
ants and savages, because their mental life, it 
is felt, is less overlaid than that of the educated 
adult male by the proprieties of social habit 
With this preoccupation goes a concern with 
education and personal development, so con- 
sonant with the histoncal and evolutional y bias 
of the time. And we must certainly note the 
revolution in morals which took place at the 
instance (we might almost say) of the Bildungs- 
roman, foi in the novels fathcied by Wilhelm 
Meister we get the almost complete identifica- 
tion of author and hero and of reader with both, 
and this identification suggests a leniency of 
moral judgment The autobiogiaphical novel has 
a further influence upon the moral sensibility 
by its exploitation of all the modulations of 
motive and by its hinting that we may not judge 
a man by any single moment in his life without 
taking into account the determining past and the 
expiating and fulfilling future 

It is difficult to know how to go on, for the 
further we look the more literary affinities to 
Freud we find, and even if we limit oui selves to 
bibliography we can at best be incomplete. Yet 
v\e must mention the sexual levolution that was 
being demanded — by Shelley, for example, by 
the Schlegel of Lucinde, by Geoigc Sand, and 
later and more critically by Ib«en, the belief in 
the sexual origin of ait, baldly staled by Tieck. 
more subtly by Schopenhauer; the investigation 
of sexual maladjustment by Stendhal, the qual- 
ity of whose observations on erotic feeling are 
m the direct line of Freud.” Again and again we 
see the effective, utilitarian ego being lelegaled 
to an mfeiior position and the plea being made 
on behalf of the anarchic and self-indulgent id 
We find the energetic exploitation of the idea 
of the mind as a divisible thing, one part of 
which can contemplate and mock the other It 
is no far remove from this to Dostoievsky’s 
brilliant instances of ambivalent feeling Novalis 
brings in the preoccupation with the death-wish, 
and this is linked on the one hand with sleep 
and, on the other hand, with the perception of 
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the peiveise, self-destroying impulses, which in 
turn leads us to that fascination by the lioriible 
which we find in Shelley Poe and Baudelaire 
And always there is the piofound intei est in 
the dieam — ‘"Our dreams,"’ said Geiaid de Ner- 
val, ‘"aie a second life"’ — and in the natuie of 
metaphoi, which teaches its climax m Rimbaud 
and the latei Symbolists, of metaphor becoming 
less and less communicative as it approaches the 
relative autonomy of the dieam life. 

But pei haps we must stop to ask whether, 
since these aie the components of the Zeitgeist 
from which Fieud himself developed, it can be 
said that Fieud did indeed produce a wide liter- 
al y effect 9 What is it that Fieud added that the 
tendency of liteiature itself would not have de- 
veloped without him 9 If we weie looking for a 
wnter who showed the Freudian influence, 
Proust would peihaps come to mind as readily 
as anyone else; the veiy title of his novel — in 
Fiench more than in English — suggests an enter- 
prise of psv choanalj sis and scarcely less so does 
his method — the investigation of sleep, of sexual 
deviation, of the wa>s of association, the almost 
obsessive intei cst in metaphor at these and at 
many othei points the “influence” might be 
shown Yet I believe it is true that Proust did 
not read Fieud Oi again, exegesis of The Waste 
Land reads remarkably like the interpretation 
of a dream, vet we know that Eliot’s methods 
weie prepared for him not by Freud but by other 
poets 

Nevertheless, it is of course tiue that Freud’s 
influence on literature has been veiy gieat Much 
of it is so pervasive that its extent is scarcely to 
be detei mined, in one foini or another, fre- 
quently in perversions or absurd simplifications, 
it has been infused into our life and become a 
component of oui culture of which it is now 
haid to be specifically awaie In biogiaphy its 
effect was sensational but not fortunate The 
Freudian biographers were for the most pail 
Guildenslei 11s who seemed to know the pipes 
but could not pluck out the heart of the mystery. 
In criticism the situation has been sad, for rea- 
sons which I shall try to suggest later in this 
essay 

The names of the creative writers who have 
been moie or less Freudian in tone or assump- 
tion would, of course, be legion Only a rela- 
tively small number, however, have made seri- 


ous use of the Freudian ideas Fieud himself 
seems to have thought this was as it should be: 
he is said to have expected very little of the 
works that were sent to him by wi iters with in- 
scriptions of gratitude foi all they had learned 
fiom him The Sunealists have, with a ceitain 
inconsistency, depended upon Freud for the 
scientific sanction of their program Kafka, with 
an apparent awareness of what he was doing, 
has explored the Freudian conceptions of guilt 
and punishment, of the dream and of the fear of 
the father Thomas Mann, whose tendency, as 
he himself says, was always in the direction of 
Freud’s interests, has been most susceptible to 
the Freudian antlnopology, finding a special 
charm in the theories of mvths and magical 
practices James Joyce, with Ins intei est in the 
numerous states of receding consciousness, with 
his use of words as things and of words which 
point to more than one thing, with his pervad- 
ing sense of the interrelation and interpenetra- 
tion of all things, and, not least important, his 
treatment of familial themes, has perhaps most 
thoroughly and consciously exploited Freud’s 
ideas. 

2 

Yet although it will be clear enough how 
much of Freud's thought has significant affinity 
with the Romanticist tiadiLion, we must see with 
no less distinctness how much of his system is 
militantly lationalistic Thomas Mann is at fault 
when, in his fiisl essay on Freud, he makes it 
seem that the “Apollonian,” the rationalistic, 
side of psychoanalysis is, while certainly 1m 
portant and wholly admirable, somehow sec- 
ondary and even accidental He gives us a Freud 
who is committed to the “night side"’ of life 
Not at all. the iationali«lic element of Freud is 
foremost; before everything else he is positius 
tic. If the interpreter of di earns came to medical 
science through Goethe, as he tells us he did, 
he entered not b) way of the Walpurgisnacht 
but by the essay which played so important a 
part in the lives of so many scientists of the 
nineteenth century, the famous disquisition on 
Nature. 

This correction is needed not only for ac- 
curacy but also for any understanding of Freud s 
attitude to art. And for that understanding vie 
must see how intense is the passion with which 
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Freud believes that positivistic rationalism, in 
its golden-age, pie-Revolulionary purity, is the 
very foim and pattein of intellectual virtue The 
aim of psychoanal) sis, he says, is the control of 
the night-side of life. It is “Lo strengthen the ego, 
to make it more independent of the super-ego, 
to widen its field of vision and so to extend the 
organization of the id Where id was,” — that is, 
where all the irrational, non-logical, pleasure- 
seeking dark foices were — “theie shall ego be,” 
— that is, intelligence and control “It is,” he 
concludes, with a reminiscence of Faust, 
“reclamation work, like the draining of the 
Zuyder Zee.” This passage is quoted by Mann 
when, in taking up the subject of Freud a second 
tune, he does indeed speak of Freud’s positivistic 
program, but even here the bias induced by 
Mann’s arti«Uc intei est m the “night side” pre- 
vents him from giving this aspect of Freud its 
proper emphasis Fieud would never have ac- 
cepted the role which Mann seems to give him 
as the legilimi7er of the mi th and the daik 
irrational wajs of the mind If Fieud discovered 
the daikness foi science he never endorsed it 
On the contrary, his lalionalism supports all 
the ideas of Enlightenment that deny validity 
to myth or leligion, he holds to a simple ma- 
terialism, to a simple determinism, to a rather 
limited soil of epistemology No great scientist 
of our day has thundeied so aiticulately and so 
fiercely against all those who would sophisticate 
with metaphysics the scientific principles that 
were good enough for the nineteenth century 
Conceptualism or pragmatism are anathema to 
him, and this, when we consider the nature of 
his own brilliant scientific methods, has surely 
an element of paradox in it 

From his rationalistic positivism comes much 
of Freud’s strength and all of his weakness. The 
strength is the fine, clear tenacity of his positive 
aims, the goal of therapy, the desire to bring to 
men a decent mcasuie of earthly happiness But 
upon the rationalism must also be placed the 
blame for his lather naive scientific principles 
which consist largely of claiming for his theories 
a perfect correspondence w T ith an external real- 
ity, a position which, for those who admire 
Freud, and especially for those who take seri- 
ously his views on art, is troublesome in the 
extreme. 

Now Freud has, I believe, much to tell us 
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about ait, but whatever is suggestive m him is 
not to be found in those of his woiks in which 
he deals expressly with art itself. Freud is 
neither insensitive to art — on the contrary — nor 
does he ever intend to speak of it with contempt 
Indeed, he speaks of it with a real tenderness 
and counts it one of the true charms of the good 
life Of artists, especially of writers, he speaks 
with admnalion and even a kind of awe, though 
perhaps what he most apjn cciatcs in litcratuie 
are specific emotional insights and obsei rations, 
he often speaks of literal y men, because thev 
have understood the part played in life by the 
hidden motives, as the precursors and coad- 
jutors of his own science 

And yet eventually Freud speaks of art with 
what we must indeed call contempt Art, he tells 
us, is a “substitute gratification” and as such is 
“an illusion m conlrasL to reality.” Unlike mo«t 
illusions, however, art is “almost always haim- 
less and beneficent” for the reason that “it does 
not seek to be anything but an illusion Save m 
the case of a few people who are, one might 
sav, obsessed by Art, it never daies make an) 
attack on the lealm of reality ” One of its chief 
functions is lo serve as a “narcotic ” It shaies 
the charactenstics of the dream! whose element 
of distortion Freud calls a “soit of inner dis- 
honesty” As foi the aitist he is 1 litually in the 
same category with the neuiolic “By such sep- 
aration of imagination and intellectual capac- 
ity,” Freud says of the hero of a novel “he is 
destined to be a jioet or a neurotic, and he be- 
longs to that lace of beings w’hose realm is not 
of this world.” 

Now there is nothing in the logic of psv cho- 
anal) tical thought which requires Freud to have 
these opinions But there is a great deal m the 
practice of the ps) choanalytical theiapy which 
makes it understandable that Freud, unpro- 
tected by an adequate philosophv, should be 
tempted to take the line he does. The analytical 
theiapy deals with illusion. The patient comes 
to the physician to be cured, let us say, of a fear 
of walking in the street. The fear is real enough, 
there is no illusion on that score, and it pro- 
duces all the physical symptoms of a more ra- 
tional fear, the sweating palms, pounding heart 
and shortened breath But the patient knows that 
there is no cause for the fear — or, rather, that 
there is, as he says, no “real cause”: there are 
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no maclnne-guns, man-traps or tigers in the 
street The phisician knows, however, that there 
is indeed a “real” cause for the fear, though it 
has nothing at all to do with what is or is not 
m the street, the cause is within the patient 
and the process of the therapy will be to dis- 
cover, by gradual steps, what this real cause is 
and so fiee the patient from its effects 

Now the patient, in coming to the physician, 
and the physician in accepting the patient, make 
a tacit compact about reality; for their purpose 
they agree to the limited reality by which we 
get our living, win our loves, catch our trains 
and our colds. The therapy will undertake to 
tram the patient in proper wavs of coping with 
this reality. The patient, of course, has been 
dealing with this reality all along, but in the 
wiong way. For Freud there are two ways of 
dealing with external reality. One is practical, 
effective, positive, this is the way of the con- 
scious self, of the ego which must be made in- 
dependent of the super-ego and extend its or- 
ganization over the id, and it is the right way 
The antithetical way may be called, for our pur- 
pose now, the “fictional” way. Instead of doing 
something about, or to, external reality, the in- 
dividual who uses this way does something to, 
or about, his affective states. The most common 
and “normal” example of this is day-dreaming 
in which we give ourselves a certain pleasure by 
imagining our difficulties solved or our desires 
gratified. Then too, as Freud discovered, sleep- 
ing dreams are, in much more complicated ways 
and even though quite unpleasant, at the service 
of this same “fictional” activity And m ways 
yet more complicated and yet more unpleasant, 
the actual neurosis — from which our patient 
suffers — deals with an external reality which 
the mind considers still more unpleasant than 
the painful neurosis itself. 

For Freud as psychoanalytic practitioner there 
are, we may say, the polar extremes of reality 
and illusion. Reality is an honorific word and 
it means what is there, illusion is a pejorative 
word and it means a response to what is not 
there. The didactic nature of a course of psy- 
choanaljsis no doubt requires a certain firm 
ctudcness in making the distinction; it is, after 
all, aimed not at theoretical refinement but at 
practical effectiveness. The polar extremes are 
practical reality and neurotic illusion, the latter 


judged by the former. This, no doubt, is as it 
should be; the patient is not being trained in 
metaphysics and epistemology. 

We may say, however, that Freud has two 
views of the mind. One view assumes that the 
mind, for good as well as bad, helps create its 
reality by selection and evaluation. In this view, 
which is the typically Freudian one, reality is 
malleable and subject to creation; it is not static 
but is, rathei, a series of situations which are 
dealt with in their own terms But beside this 
view of the mind stands the view which arises 
from Freud’s therapeutic-practical assumptions, 
in this view, the mind deals with a reality which 
is quite fixed and static, a reality that is wholly 
“given” and not (to use a phrase of Dewey’s) 
“taken.” In his epistemological utterances, Freud 
insists on this second view, although it is not 
easy to see why he should do so For the reality 
to which he wishes to reconcile the neurotic 
patient is, after all, a “taken” and not a “given” 
reality. It is the leality of social life and of 
value, conceived and maintained by the human 
mind and will. Love, morality, honor, esteem — 
these are the components of a created reality. If 
we are to call art an illusion then we must call 
most of the activities and satisfactions of the 
ego illusions; Freud, of course, has no desire 
to call them that 

What then is the difference between, on the 
one hand, the dream and the neurosis, and, on 
the other hand, art 7 That they have certain com- 
mon elements is of course clear; that uncon- 
scious processes are at woik in both would be 
denied by no poet or critic; they share too, 
though m different degrees, the element of fan- 
tasy But there is a vital difference between them 
which Charles Lamb saw so clearly in his de- 
fense of the sanity of tiue genius: “The . . . 
poet dreams being awake He is not possessed by 
his subject but has dominion ovei it.” 

That is the whole diffeience: for the poet is in 
command of his fantasy, while it is exactly the 
mark of the neurotic that he is possessed by his 
fantasy. And there is a further difference which 
Lamb states; speaking of the poet’s relation to 
reality (he calls it Nature), he says, “He is 
beautifully loyal to that sovereign directress, 
even when he appears most to betray her”: the 
illusions of art are made to serve the purpose 
of a closer and truer relation with reality. 
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Jacques Barzun, in an acute and sympathetic 
discussion of Freud, puts the matter well: “A 
good analogy between art and dreaming has led 
him to a false one between art and sleeping. 
But the diffeience between a work of art and 
a dream is precisely this, that the work of art 
leads us back to the outer reality by taking ac- 
count of it ” Freud’s assumption of the almost 
exclusively hedonistic nature and purpose of art 
bar him fioni the perception of this. 

Of the distinction that must be made between 
the artist and the neurotic Freud is, of course, 
aware; he tells us that the aitist is not like the 
neurotic in that he knows how to find a way 
back from the woild of imagination and “once 
more get a film foothold m reality.” This, how- 
ever, seems to mean no more than that reality 
is to be dealt with when the aitist suspends the 
practice of his art, and at least once when Freud 
speaks of art dealing with reality, he actually 
means the rewards that a successful artist can 
win. He does not deny to art its function and 
its usefulness: it has a theiapeutic effect in 
releasing mental tension; it serves the cultural 
purpose of acting as a “substitute gratification” 
to reconcile men to the sacrifices they have made 
for culture’s sake; it promotes the social shar- 
ing of highly valued emotional experiences and 
it recalls men to their cultural ideals. This is 
not everything that some of us would find that 
art does, yet even this is a good deal for a “nar- 
cotic” to do 

3 

I started by sajing that Freud’s ideas could 
tell us something about ait but so far I have 
done little moie than try to show that Freuds 
very conception of art is inadequate Perhaps, 
then, the suggestiveness lies in the application 
of the analytic method to specific works of art, 
or to the artist himself? I do not think so, and 
it is only fair to say that Freud himself was 
-.aware both of the limits and the limitations of 
psychoanalysis in art, even though he does not 
always, in practice, submit to the former or 
admit the latter. 

Freud has, for example, no desire to encroach 
upon the artistic autonomy ; he does not wish us 
to read his monograph on Leonardo and then 
say of the Madonna of the Rocks that it is a fine 
example of homosexual, autoerotic painting. If 


he asserts that in investigation the “psychiatrist 
cannot yield to the author,” he immediately in- 
sists that the “author cannot yield to the ps>- 
chiatnst,” and he warns the latter not to 
“coarsen everything” by using for all human 
manifestations the “substantially useless and 
awkward terms” of clinical procedure He ad- 
mits, even while asserting that the sense of 
beauty probably derives from sexual feeling, 
that psychoanalysis “has less to say about 
beauty than about most other things ” He con- 
fesses to a theoretical indifference to the form 
of art and restucts himself to its content Tone, 
feeling, style and the modification that part 
makes upon part he does not considei. “The lay- 
man,” he says, “may expect perhaps too much 
from anal) sis . . . foi it must be admitted that 
it thiows no light upon the two pioblems which 
probably interest him the most It can do noth- 
ing toward elucidating the nature of the artistic 
gift, nor can it explain the means by which the 
aitist works — artistic technique” 

What then does the analytical method claim 
to do? Two things explain the “inner mean- 
ings” of the woik of art and explain the tempera- 
ment of the artist as man 

A famous example of the method is the at- 
tempt to solve the “pioblcm” of Hamlet as 
suggested by Fieud and as earned out by Dr. 
Ernest Jones, Ins eaily and distinguished fol- 
lower Dr Jones’s monogiaph is a woik of pains- 
taking scholarship and of really masterly in- 
genuity The research undei takes not only the 
clearing up of the mystery of Hamlet’s char- 
acter but also the discovei y of “the clue to much 
of the deeper w orkings of Shakespeare’s mind ” 
Part of the ni)slery m question is, of course, 
why Hamlet, after he had so definitely lesolved 
to do so, did not avenge upon Ins hated uncle 
his fathei"s death. But there is anothei mystery 
to the play — what Fieud calls “the mystery of 
its effect,” its magical appeal that diaw's so 
much interest toward it Recalling the many 
failures to solve the riddle of the play’s charm, 
he wonders if we are to be driven to the con- 
clusion “that its magical appeal rests solely 
upon the impressive thoughts m it and the 
splendor of its language.” Freud believes that 
we can find a source of power beyond this. 

We remember that Freud has told us that the 
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meaning of a dream is its intention, and we 
may assume that the meaning of a drama is its 
intention too. The Jones research undei takes to 
discovei what it was that Shakespeare intended 
to «ay about Hamlet. It finds that the intention 
was wiapped by the author m a dream-like ob- 
scurity because it touched so deeply both his 
peisonal life and the moral life of the world; 
what Shahespeaie intended to sav is that Ham- 
let cannot act because he is incapacitated b) the 
guilt he feels at his unconscious attachment to 
his molliei Theie is, I think, nothing to be 
quai relied with in the statement that there is 
an Oedipus situation m Hamlet, and if psy cho- 
anal) sis has indeed added a new point of inteiest 
to the play, that is to its ciedit 1 And just so 
there is no icason to quairel with Freud’s con- 
clusion when he undertakes to give us the mean- 
ing of King Leai by a tortuous tiacmg of the 
mythological implications of the theme of the 
three caskets, of the relation of the caskets to 
the iN'orns, the Fates and the Graces, of the con- 
nection of these triadic females with Leal’s 
daughteis, of the ti ansniogrification of the 
death-goddess into the love-goddess and the 
identification of Coideha with both, all to the 
conclusion that the meaning of King Lent is to 
be found in the tiagic refusal of an old man to 
‘'renounce lo\e, choose death and make friends 
with the necessity of dying.” There is something 
both beautiful and suggest] \e m this, but it is 
not the meaning of King Leai any more than 
the Oedipus motive is the meaning of Hamlet . 

It is not lieie a question of the validity of 
the evidence, though that is of couise impor- 
tant We must, lather, object to the conclusions 
of Freud and Di Jones on the giound that its 
proponents do not ha\e an adequate conception 
of what an aitistic meaning is There is no single 
meaning to any work of ait, this is tiue not 
merely because it is beltei that it should be true 

1 However, A C Bradley in his di'cus-sion of Hamlet 
(Shakespearean Tragedy) states clearly the intense 
sexual di-,gu=t which Hamlet feels and which, for 
Biadlej, helps account for his uncertain purpose; and 
Bradley was anticipated in this view by Loning. It is 
well known, and Dover Wilson has lately emphasized 
the point, that to an Elizabethan audience Hamlet's 
mother was not merely, as to a modern audience she 
seems, tasteless in hurrying to marry Claudius but 
actually adulterous in marrying lum at all because lie 
was, as her brothel -in-laiv, within the forbidden degrees 


— that is, because it makes art a richer thing — 
but because historical and personal experience 
show it to be true Changes in historical context 
and in peisonal mood change the meaning of a 
work and indicate to us that aitistic understand- 
ing is not a question of fact but of value. Even 
if the author’s intention were — as it cannot be — 
precisely deteimmable, the meaning of a woik 
cannot he in the author’s intention alone. It 
must also lie in its effect We can sav of a 
volcanic eiuption on an inhabited wland that it 
“means temble suffering” but if the island is 
uninhabited oi easily evacuated it means some- 
thing else. In shoit, the audience parLly deter- 
mines the meaning of the voik But although 
Fieud sees something of this when he says that 
in addition to the aulhoi’s intention ive must 
take into account the mystery of Hamlet’s effect, 
he nevertheless goes on to sjieak as if lnstoiically 
Hamlet’s effect had been single and brought 
about solely by the “magical” jiower of the 
Oedipus motive to which, unconsciously, we so 
■violently resjiond Tet theie was. we know', a 
period when Hamlet was relatively m eclipse, 
and it has always been scandalously true of the 
Fiench, a people not without filial feeling, that 
they have been somewhat indifferent to the 
“magical appeal” of Hamlet 

I do not think that any thing I have said about 
the inadequacies of the Ficudian method of in- 
terpretation limits the numbei of ways we can 
deal with a work of ait Bacon remarked that 
experiment may twist natme on the rack to 
wung out its seciets, and ciiticism may use any 
instiuments upon a work of art to find its mean- 
ings. The elements of art are not limited by art. 
They reach into life and whatever extraneous 
knowledge of them we gam — for example, by 
research into the historical context of the work 
— may quicken our feelings for the woik itself 
and even enter legitimately into those feelings. 
Then too, any thing we may learn about the artist 
himself may be eni idling and legitimate But 
one research into the mind of the ai list is simply 
not practicable, however legitimate it may the- 
oretically be. That is the investigation of his 
unconscious intention as it exists apart from 
the work itself. Criticism undei stands that the 
aitist’s statement of his conscious intention, 
though it' is sometimes useful, cannot finally 
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determine meaning How much less can we know 
v om his unconscious intention considered as 
U uiiething apait fiom the whole work Very 
v Llle that goes beyond interesting speculation, 
,citainly veiy little that can be called conclu- 
de or scientific. For, as Freud himself points 
out, we are not in a position to question the 
at list ; tie must apply the technique of dream 
anal) sis to his symbols, but as Freud sa)s, with 
some heat, those people do not understand his 
theoiy who think that a dream may be inter- 
preted without the di earner’s free-association 
with the multitudinous details of his dieam 
We have so far ignored the aspect of the 
method which finds the solution to the “mystery” 
of such a play as Hamlet in the temperament 
of Shakespeare himself and then illuminates the 
m> stery of Shakespeare’s temperament by means 
of the solved mystery of the play Here it will 
be amusing to remember that by 1935 Freud 
had become converted to the theory that it was 
not Shakespeaie of Stratford but the Earl of 
Oxford who wrote the plays, thus invalidating 
the important bit of evidence that Shakespeare’s 
fathei died shortly before the composition of 
Hamlet This is destructive enough to Dr. Jones’s 
argument but the evidence from which Dr Jones 
draws conclusions about literature fails on 
grounds more relevant to lileiature itself For 
when Di. Jones, by means of his analysis of 
Hamlet, takes us into “the deeper workings of 
Shakespeaie’s mind,” he does so with a perfect 
confidence that he knows what Hamlet is and 
what its relation to Shakespeare is It is. he 
tells us, Shakespeare’s “chief masterpiece,” so 
far superior to all his other works that it may 
be placed on “an entirel) separate level.” And 
then, having established his ground on an en- 
tirely inacceptable literar) judgment, Dr Jones 
goes on to tell us that Hamlet “probably ex- 
presses the core of Shakespeaie’s philosoph) 
and outlook as no other woik of lus does. That 
is, all the contradictory or complicating or 
modifying testimony of the other plajs is dis- 
missed on the basis of Dr Jones’s acceptance 
of the peculiar position which, he believes, 
Hamlet occupies in the Shakespeare canon And 
it is upon this entiiely inadmissable judgment 
that Dr. Jones bases his argument - it may be 
expected therejore, that anything which will give 


us the key to the inner meaning of the play will 
necessarily give us the clue to much of the 
deeper workings of Shakespeaie’s mind ” 

I should be soriy if it appeared that I am 
trying to say that ps> choanal) sis can have noth- 
ing to do with literature I am suie that the op- 
posite is so. For example, the whole notion of 
uch ambiguity in literature, of the interplay 
between the appaicnt meaning and the latent — 
not “hidden” — meaning, has been icinfoiced 
by the Freudian concepts, pel haps even received 
its first impetus from them Of late )ears, the 
more peiceptive ps) choanalysts have surrend- 
ered the early jnetensions of their leacheis to 
deal “scientifically” with liteiatuie and that is 
all to the good, and when a study as modest and 
precise as Di. Alexanders essay on Henry IV 
comes along, an essa) which pielends not to 
“solve” but only to illuminate the subject, we 
have something woith having Di Alexander 
undertakes nothing moie than to sa) that m the 
development of Prince Hal we see the classic 
struggle of the ego to come to normal adjust- 
ment, beginning with the rebellion against the 
father, going on to the conquest of the super- 
ego (Hotspui, with his ligid notions of honor 
and glor)), then to the conquest of the id (Fal- 
slaff, with his anaichic self-indulgence), then 
to the identification with the fathei I the ci ow n 
scene) and the assumjition of matui c i esjioiiM- 
bility. An anal) sis of this soil is not momentous 
and not exclusive of olhei meanings, perhaps 
it does no moie than point up and foimulatc 
what we all have alread) seen It has the la< l 
to accept the play and does not, like Di. Jones’s 
study of Hamlet, search foi a "hidden motive’’ 
and a “deeper working” and thus imply that 
there is a realit) to which the jilay stands in 
the relation that a dicam stands to the wish 
that geneiales it and from which it is sejiarable, 
it is this reality, this “decjiei working’’ which, 
accoiding to Di Jones, jnoduced the jila) But 
Hamlet is not meiely the jnoducl of Shake- 
speare’s thought, it is the very instrument of his 
thought; and if meaning is intention, Shake- 
speare did not intend the Oedipus motive or 
anything less than Hamlet, if meaning is effect, 
then it is Hamlet which affects us, not the 
Oedipus motive: Coriolanus also deals, and vet) 
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terribly, with the Oedipus motive but the effect 
of the one drama is veiy different from the effect 
of the other. 

4 

If, then, we can accept neither Freud’s con- 
ception of the place of art in life nor his ap- 
plication of the analytical method, what is it 
that he conti lbutes to our understanding of art 
or to its piactice 9 In my opinion, what he con- 
ti lbutes quite outweighs his errors; it is of the 
gieatest inipoi lance and it lies in no specific 
statement that he makes about art but is, lather, 
implicit in his whole conception of the mind 

Foi, of all mental systems, the Fieudian psy- 
chology is the one which makes poetry in- 
digenous to the very constitution of the mind 
Indeed, the mind, as Fieud sees it, is in the 
gieatei pait of its tendency, exactly a poetry- 
making oigan This puts the case too stiongly 
no doubt, for it seems to make the working of 
the unconscious mind equnalent to poetry it- 
self, forgetting that between the unconscious 
mind and the finished poem there supervene the 
social intention and the formal control of the 
conscious mind Yet the statement has at least 
the virtue of counterbalancing the belief, so 
commonly expiessed or implied, that the very 
opposite is true and that poetry is a kind of 
beneficent abei ration of the mind’s right course 

Freud has not merely naturalized poetry; he 
has discovered it« status as a pioneer settler and 
he sees it as a method of thought Often enough 
he tries to show how, as a method of thought, 
it is unreliable and ineffective for conquering 
reality; jet he himself is forced to use it in the 
\ ery shaping of his own science, as when he 
speaks of the topography of the mind and tells 
us with a kind of defiant apology that the meta- 
phois of space-i elationship which he is using 
aie leally most inexact since the mind is not a 
thing of space at all, but that there is no other 
way of collecting the difficult idea except by 
metaphoi In the eighteenth century Vico spoke 
of the metaphoi ical, imagistic language of the 
early stages of cultuie; it was left to Freud to 
discover how, m a scientific age, we still feel 
and think in figmative formations and to create, 
what psychoanalysis is, a science of tropes, of 
metaphor and its variants, synecdoche and 
metonomy. 


Freud showed too how the mind, m one - 
its parts, could work wnthout logic, yet ne 
without that directing puipose, that control ct 
intent from which, peihaps it might be sai a 
logic springs. Foi the unconscious mind work 
without the syntactical conjunctions which ar 
logic’s essence It recognizes no because, nt 
therefore, no but; such ideas as similarity, agree 
ment and community, for example, aie expiessed 
in dreams imagistically by compiessing the ele- 
ments into a unity. The unconscious mind in its 
stiuggle with the conscious always turns from 
the general to the conciete and finds the tangible 
trifle more congenial than the large abstraction 
Freud discovered m the very organization of 
the mind those mechanisms by which art makes 
its effects, such devices as the condensations of 
meanings and the displacement of accent 

All this is peihaps obvious enough and, 
though I should like to develop it m proportion 
both to its importance and to the space I have 
given to disagreement with Freud, I will not 
press it further For there are two other ele- 
ments in Freud’s thought which, in conclusion, I 
should like to introduce as of great weight in 
their bearing on art 

Of these, one is a specific idea which, in the 
middle of his career (1920), Freud put fonvard 
m his essay. Beyond the Pleasure Pnnciple 
The essay itself is a speculative attempt to solve 
a perplexing problem in clinical analysis, but 
its relevance to literature is inescapable, as 
Freud sees well enough even though his percep- 
tion of its critical importance is not sufficiently 
strong to make him revise his earlier views of 
the nature and function of art The idea is one 
which stands beside Aristotle’s notion of the 
catharsis, in part to supplement, in part to 
modify it 

Freud has come upon certain facts which are 
not to be reconciled with his earlier theory of 
the dream According to this theory, all dreams, 
eien the unpleasant ones, could be understood 
upon analysis to have the intention of fulfilling 
the dreamer’s wishes. They were in the service 
of what Freud calls the Pleasure-principle, 
which is opposed to the Reality-principle. It is, 
of couise, this explanation of the dream which 
had so largely conditioned Freud’s theory of 
art But now there is thrust upon him the neces- 
sity for reconsidering the theory of the dream, 
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for it was found that m cases of war-neurosis — 
what we call shell-shock — the patient, with the 
utmost anguish, recurred in his dreams to the 
very situation, distiessing as it was, which had 
precipitated his neurosis It seemed impossible 
to interpret these dreams by any assumption of 
a hedonistic intent. Nor did there seem to be 
the usual amount of distortion in them, the 
patient reclined in the terrible initiatory situa- 
tion with great literalness. And the same pattern 
of psychic behavior could be observed in the 
play of children ; there were some games which, 
far from fulfilling wishes, seemed to concentrate 
upon the repiesentation of those aspects of the 
child’s life which were most unpleasant and 
threatening to his happiness. 

To explain such mental activities Freud 
evolved a theory for which he refuses to claim 
much but to which, it is obvious, he attaches the 
greatest importance He first makes the assump- 
tion that there is indeed in the psychic life a 
repetition-compulsion which goes beyond the 
Pleasure-pnneiple Such a compulsion cannot 
be meaningless, it must have an intent And that 
intent, Freud comes to believe, is exactly and 
literally the developing of fear “These dreams,” 
he says, “aie attempts at restoring control of 
the stimuli by developing apprehension, the pre- 
termission of which caused the traumatic neuro- 
sis ” The dieam, that is, is the effort to recon- 
struct the bad situation in older that the failure 
to meet it may be recouped; in these dreams 
there is no obscured intent to evade but only an 
attempt to meet the situation, to make a new 
effort of control. And in the play of children it 
seems to be that “the child repeats even the un- 
pleasant experiences because through his own 
activity he gains a far more thorough mastery 
of the strong impression than was possible by 
mere passive experience.” 

Freud, at this point, can scarcely help being 
put m mind of tragic drama; nevertheless, he 
does not wish to believe that this effort to come 
to mental grips with a situation is involved in 
the attraction of tragedy. He is, we might say, 
under the influence of the Aristotelean tragic 
theory which emphasizes a qualified hedonism 
through suffering But the pleasure involved in 
tragedy is perhaps an ambiguous one; and 
sometimes we must feel that the famous sense 
of cathartic resolution is perhaps the result of 


glossing over terror with beautiful language 
rather than an evacuation of it And sometimes 
the terror even bursts through the language to 
stand stark and isolated from the pla) . as does 
Oedipus’ sightless and bleeding face At an\ 
rate, the Aristotlean theory does not deny an- 
other function for tragedy (and for comedy too) 
which is suggested by Freud’s theory of the 
traumatic neurosis — what might be called the 
mithradatic function, by which tragedy is used 
as the homeopathic administration of pain to 
inure ourselves to the greater pain which life 
will force upon us. There is in the cathartic 
theory of tragedy, as it is usually understood, 
a conception of tragedy’s function which is too 
negative and which inadequately suggests the 
sense of active mastery which tragedy can gne 

In this essay, in which he sets forth the con- 
ception of the mind embracing its ovm pain foi 
some vital purpose, Freud also expresses a pro- 
visional assent to the idea (earlier stated, as lie 
reminds us, by Schopenhauer) that thcie is per- 
haps a human dme which makes of death the 
final and desired goal The two ideas form the 
crown of Freud’s bioader speculation on the life 
of man Their quality of gran poeliy is char- 
acteristic of Freud’s system and the ideas it 
generates foi him. 

And as much as am thing else that Freud gives 
to literature, this quality of his thought ]% I feel, 
important Although the artist is never finally 
determmed in his work by the intellectual sys- 
tems about him, he cannot avoid their influence, 
and it can be said of vai ious competing systems 
that some hold more promise for the artist than 
others When, for example, we think of the 
simple humanitarian optimism which, for a dec- 
ade, has been so pervasive, we must see that 
not only has it been politically and philosoph- 
ically inadequate but’also that it implies by the 
smallness of its view of the vanelics of human 
possibility, a kind of check on the creative 
faculties There is, in Freud’s view of life, no 
such limitation implied To be suie, certain 
elements of his system seem hostile to the usual 
notions of man’s dignity. Like every great critic 
of human nature — and Freud is that — he finds 
in human pride the ultimate cause of human 
wretchedness and he takes pleasure in knowing 
that his ideas stand with those of Copernicus 
and Darwin in making pride moie difficult to 
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maintain. Yet the Fieudian man is, I venture to 
think, a creature of far more dignity and far 
more mtei est than the man w Inch any other 
modem s) stem has been able to conceive. De- 
spite popular belief to the contraiy, man, as 
Ficud conccn es him, is not to be understood 
by any simple formula (such as sex) but is 
ratliei an inextiicable tangle of culture and 
biology And not being simple, he is not simply 
good, he has, as Freud says somewhere, a kind 
of hell within him from which rise everlast- 
mgl) the impulses which threaten his civiliza- 
tion He has the faculty of imagining for him- 
self more m the way of pleasure and satisfaction 
than he can possibly achieve. Everything that 
he gains he pa\s for in moie than equal coin; 
compromise and the compounding with defeat 
constitute his best way of getting through the 


world. His best qualities are the result of ; 
struggle whose outcome is tragic Yet he is a 
creature of love; it is Freud’s sharpest criticism 
of the Adlerian psychology that to aggression 
it gives everything and to love nothing at all. 

What one senses alwajs in Freud is how little 
cynicism there is in his thought, his desire for 
man is only that he should be human and to this 
end his science is devoted. No view of life to 
which the artist responds can insuie the quality 
of his work — how true this is can he proved* 
from the innumerable novels made up of Freud- 
ian tags — but the poetic qualities of Fieud’s own 
principles, which are so clearly in the line of the 
classic tragic realism, suggest that this is a view 
w’hich does not narrow and simplify the human 
world for the artist but, on the contrary, opens 
and complicates it. 


allen TATE: Hardy’s Philosophic Metaphors* 


AFTER Thomas Hardy had become a great 
/\ literary figure on the British model — that 
JL JL is to say. a personage to whom one makes 
pilgrimages — ciiticism of his works languished: 
once the battle o\cr the obscenity of Jude and 
the pessimism of his “philosophy” had been 
won, nobody had very much to say, except that 
one admired him. So far as I know, only two 
critical works on Hardy exist: Lionel Johnson’s 
fine study of the novels, The Art of Thomas 
Hardy, which, fiist published in 1894, appeared 
before Haidy was known as a poet; and Las- 
celles Abercrombie’s Thomas Hardy, a book of 
considerable a alue for the criticism of the novels 
but of not much use for the poetry One must 
add to these works the excellent essay, “The 
Poetry of Thomas Hardy,” by J. E. Barton, 

* “Hardy’s Philosophic Metaphors’’ first appeared in 
The Southern Renew, Summer 1941, and was included 
m the book of essays. Reason m Madness, Copyright, 
1911, by Allen Tate It is reprinted here by courtesy of 
G P. Putnam’s Sons. Mr Tate (b 1899) is also the 
author of Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas 
(1936) 


which appears as an appendix to the John Lane 
edition of Johnson’s book (1923). The centen- 
nial biography. Hardy of Wessex, by C. J. 
Weber, no doubt adds to our store of facts about 
Hardy; yet Mr. Weber’s critical ineptitude con- 
tributes little to our understanding of either the 
poetry or the novels. 

For two reasons I have wished to make this 
comment upon the critics of Hardy’s poetry: 
they have given us very little to stait with, and 
their assertion of Hardy’s greatness as a poet is 
w'orse than nothing to start with. I do not in- 
tend m this commentary to deny the “gieatness” 
of Hardy’s poetry, nor to deny meaning to the 
pious enthusiasm of two generations of devoted 
readers, among whom intermittently I count my- 
self. But 1 do think at the same lime that the 
enthusiasm is partly sentimental; it implies an 
equivocal judgment of both the poetry and the 
man. It is sentimental because it does not dis- 
tinguish man from poet or tell us upon what 
terms we may talk about them together. We 
have here in the case of Hardy — though for no 



doubt quite different reasons — the figure of the 
poet-sage not unlike that of Mr Robert Frost, 
whose admirers will not permit the critics to dis- 
sociate the pocliy fiom the wise man who wrote 
it When without the admneis’ permission a 
critic like Mi R P Blackmur assumes that his 
task is to discuss Mi Fiosl's language, lie suf- 
fers the fanatical obloquy of a popular spell- 
binder, Mr Bernard DeVoto, who promptly 
calls Mr Blackmur a fool 
t Now very much the same sort of thing went 
on towards the end of Thomas Hardy’s life, and 
one must suspect very strongly, from all the 
evidence, that he liked it, and that he liked it 
because, like most critically naive minds, he 
could accept the peisonal tribute as tribute to 
the power of his message, which was the message 
of a “philosopher ” Hardy was a great poet, 
but I arrive at that conclusion after disposing 
of a strong prejudice against the personal quali- 
ties that have led Ins admireis to believe him a 
great man I see him as a somewhat complacent 
and tiresome old gentleman, mellow and wise, 
a man who m his youth had set about conquer- 
ing a career; who married a woman his inferior 
but above him socially, and could never forget 
the social diffeicnce — a fact that forbids us to 
forget it; who permitted his literary leputation 
to lead him into the tow of society hostesses 
who could have seen in him only his fame and 
from whom, as he frequently confessed, he got 
nothing. Yet he continued until late in life to 
appear as the liteiaiy lion Why did he do it 9 
It is useless to pretend that Thomas Hardy’s 
social sense was distinguished (a distinction that 
has nothing to do with “class") or that he was 
not lacking in a ceitain knowledge of the woild 
that would have been valuable even to the his 
tonan of a } eoman societ) in so far as his- 
torical and biographical criticism will illumi- 
nate Haidy’s poeliy, it is impoitant to keep his 
defects steadily in mind, for he never overcame 
them Shakespeare’s origins were humbler than 
Hardy’s, jet they are melevant m the cnlicism 
of Shakespeaie, because the confusion of feel- 
ing that one finds in Hardy cannot be found in 
Shakespeare Hardy’s background and educa- 
tion, lake other backgrounds and other educa- 
tions for poetry, will give us a clew to the de- 
fects of the work, but not to its merits, and it is 
with the merits that cuticism must be specifically 
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occupied. Literature can be written from any 
background, and Hardy wrote literature 

Mr. Weber quotes fiom Hardy's famous de- 
scription of Chm Yoebright the following pas- 
sage, and applies it to Hardy’s own young man- 
hood: 

Mentally he was in a provincial future, that is, 
he was in many points abreast with the central 
town thinkers of his date Much of this develop- 
ment he may have owed to Ins studious life in 
Paris, where he had become acquainted with 
ethical systems popular at the time In conse- 
quence of tins relatively advanced position, Yen- 
bright might have been called unfortunate. The 
rural world was not ripe for him. 

From tins and other passages in the novels, 
in which Haidy presenLs himself m the disguise 
of certain characters, we get a portrait of the 
young Hardy against the backgiound from 
which he sprang Like Yeobnght lie was a young 
man “educated” out of the folk culluie of his 
region: he had lead Darwin, Huxley, Hume, 
Gibbon — the Victorian agnosLics and their natu- 
ralistic forerunneis of the eighteenth century 
He began to see the world through “ethical sys- 
tems popular at the time”, moie than that, he 
began to see the people of Doisct in terms of 
the metaphysical bias of these systems, so that 
when he came back to Doiset from Ins studies 
m London he must have felt that Ins ‘ advanced 
position’" had cut him off fiom his people 

Yet there can be no doubt that, if this situa- 
tion actually confronted Haidy at the outset of 
his literary career, it offcied him tremendous 
advantages He had been possessed fiom bnth 
of an immense, almost instinctive knowledge of 
the life of a people rooted in ancient folk-lradi- 
tions and fixed, also, in the objective patterns of 
nature and of the occupations close to natuie 
This knowledge of a piovincial scene, wheic 
“life had bared its bones” to him, must have 
toughened his skepticism against the crudei a— 
pects of Victorian thought libel alism. optimism 
and the doctrine of progress, and he could con- 
centrate with a sort of classical purity upon the 
permanent human experiences. 

Yet he did have a philosophical view of the 
significance of the human situation As Wil- 
liam R. Rutland indicates in his Thomas Hardy 
(the best general book on the subject) , Hardv 
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maintained with great consistency, from the be- 
ginning of his literary career, a philosophical 
attitude The attitude did not change Mr. Rut- 
land makes an astute analysis of it- 

It is an interesting paradox that Hardy should 
have placed so high a value upon intellectual rea- 
son, lvlule his own mental life was almost entirely 
governed by emotion . . he criticized J H New- 
man for failing to provide logical support for his 
beliefs The outlook upon life of Ins mature man- 
hood was almost wholly due to emotional reactions 
against suffering and injustice, but he sought for 
intellectual explanations of the universe in the writ- 
ing of the philosophers He went on reading philos- 
ophy till he was old, but lie never advanced beyond 
what had been in the forefront of thought during 
his early manhood When, in 1915, he read that no 
modem philosopher subscribes to Herbert Spen- 
cer's doctrine of "the Unknowable” (which had 
gieatly influenced him) he declared himself “ut- 
terly bewildered ” 

How much this philosophical reading did to- 
wards making the young Hardy, like Clym Yeo- 
bright, an outsider in his own region, nobody 
could calculate accuratel) , but that it did affect 
him in this manner I believe no one wall deny. 
His “advanced position’ is only another way 
of sajing that he had very early come to be 
both inside and outside his background, which 
was to be the material of his art- an ambivalent 
point of new that, in its infinite variations from 
any formula that we may state for it, is at the 
center of the ironic consciousness While Hardy 
had a direct “emotional reaction” to his Wes- 
sex people, who were the human substance of 
the only woild he leally knew, he nevertheless 
tiled to philosophize about them in the terms 
of Victouan materialism 

This, I think, was his intellectual situation, 
and Mr Rutland has given us a clew to its mean- 
ing that ought to receive at some future time a 
more detailed anal) sis than I can give it heie. In 
setting forth the expenences of people deeply 
involved with the cycle of the earth and “con- 
ditioned” m their emotional relations by close 
familiarity with the processes of nature, he had 
constantly before him a kind of “naturalism” 
that only an astute philosophical mind could 
have kept, in that period, distinct from a natu- 
lalism of a wholly different order: the philo- 
sophic naturalism of Huxley and Spencer which, 


according to Mr. Rutland, Hardy tended to look 
upon as “explanations” of the world, not as 
theories. When he was shocked in 1915 by the 
decline of Spencer’s reputation, he doubtless felt 
that a final conclusion had been upset, his out- 
look was not philosophical but brooding and 
lummalive; and I believe that here, again, we 
get the image of Clym Yeobnght, the young man 
ill-prepared to digest the learning of the great 
world, the provincial amateur who sees farther 
than his neighbors but who, if he had seen 
still farther, might not have accepted, m an act 
of faith, the Darwinian natuialism of his time. 
As late as 1922 he wrote m the “Apology” to 
Late Lyrics and Earlier that “when belief in 
witches of Endor is displacing the Darwinian 
theory and ‘the truth that shall make you free,’ 
men’s minds appear, as above noted, to be mov- 
ing backwards rather than on.” The witches of 
Endor were doubtless presiding over the irra- 
tional passions of the War; but at any rate the 
going backwards instead of forwards indicates, 

I believe, a somewhat greater belief in one of 
the leading Victorian ideas, Progress, than is 
usually attributed to Hardy. 

Perhaps Hardy’s intense awareness of the 
folk-realism of his people modified the liberal 
optimism of his time, and checked his assent to 
the enthusiasm of his age at a particular stage, 
which he described as “evolutional y meliorism” 
Nevertheless, the reader of Hardy’s novels gets 
a total impression in which this doctrine of 
“meliorism” is occasionally staled but in which 
it plays little part in terms of the characters and 
their plots It has often been said that Hardy’s 
two leading ideas, Necessity and Chance, Fate 
and “Class Casualty,” continue the Greek tradi- 
tion, but it seems more likely that his Necessity 
is only Victorian Mechanism, and that Chance 
represents the occasional intercession into the 
mechanical routine of the universe, of Spencer’s 
Unknowable 

It is a curious feature of Hardy’s treatment 
of the Dorchester peasantry that not one of them 
is permitted to have a religious experience, their 
religious emotions are thoroughly “psychol- 
ogized” and naturalistic. It would seem then 
that Hardy, like Clym, had reached an “ad- 
vanced position” which forbade him to take 
seriously the religious life of his people. Their 
peculiar compound of pagan superstition and 
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Christianity which issued in a simple miraculism 
(as opposed to Hardy’s mechanism of fate inter- 
rupted by blind chance) he tended fiom the first 
to look at fiom the outside, where it seemed 
quaint and picturesque. This, of course, is not 
quite the whole story of Hardy’s profound in- 
sight into human chaiacter, or of his mastery of 
dramatic form which he achieved in spite of 
technical limitations and of a high-falutin’ prose 
style of which the best that can be said is that 
it has an occasional descriptive grandeur and a 
frequent bathos (He once said that while poetry 
requires technique, prose writes itself — perhaps 
a British as well as a personal blindness ) I have 
offered this brief simplification of Hardy’s in- 
tellectual “position” not as an explanation of 
his work, but merely as a pointer towards a 
certain kind of meaning that I have seen in his 
poetry. 

2 

One of Hardy’s most powerful poems is “Na- 
ture’s Questioning ” It is written in a four-line 
stanza that seems characteristically to be de- 
rived fiom a hymn meter in the first two lines, 
but instead of completing the 4-3-4-3 stanza that 
the fiist two lines have led us to expect, he 
boldly finishes it off, 3-6, thus - 

IF hen I look forth at dawning, pool. 

Field, flock, and lonely tree. 

All seem, to gaze at me 

Like chastened children sitting silent in school; 

Their faces dulled, constrained, and worn, 

As though the master’s ways 
Through the long teaching days 

Had cowed them till their early zest was over- 
borne. 

The Alexandrines in these stanzas are prosod- 
ically among the most successful in English, 
the sense overlaps the caesura, imparting to the 
structuic a firmness that keeps the line from 
breaking down into two trimeters — the usual re- 
sult of the attempt to write English hexameter. 
The poem proceeds, after two stanzas setting 
forth cosmic questions from nature: 

Or come we of an Automaton 
Unconscious of our pains ? . . • 

Or are we live remains 
Of Godhead dying downwards, brain 
and eye now gone 7 


The two last lines are often cited as Hardv's 
most brilliant, and I think there can be no doubt 
of their magnificence. The phrase now gone 
could not be better: one is reminded of Hcmv 
James’s tact concerning the presentation of 
supernatural beings in fiction, that “weak spe- 
cifications” limit their credibility Now gone is 
just specific enough, its colloquial tone bung- 
ing the idea of God within the range of familial - 
lty without the usks of a too coneiele image 
brain and eye are no images, but ralhci objeil 1 - 
denoted The ihv thm of the line seems to me 
to be masterly The piev ailing falling i h j thin 
is suddenly shifted from “brain” to the end of 
the line, to a counter, mounting lhvtlim, moio- 
over, the trimeter line latent m the hexamctei 
becomes explicit — “Of Godhead dvmg down- 
wards” — and the shock of downwards has the 
prolonged effect of the feminine ending, when 
the hexameter is resumed, brain slukes with 
tremendous force, with a secondary stre=s on 
eye; and now gone reads to my eai almost as 
spondee In this last featuie it seems to me that 
the final proof of the technical ma=lciy appeals 
(conscious in Hardy, or not) The lhvlhmn 
conflict m the line is never quite lesolved Then* 
has been a regular alternation of stressed and 
unstressed syllables, so that when we leach non 
we are under a strong compulsion to pa-s il 
over lightly; yet we cannot do it, the quantih 
of the syllable, reinforced by its lhetonc, stops 
us. Could we pass it lightly, now gone as an 
iambus would restoie the prevailing pattern of 
mounting rhythm; as a spondee it suspends the 
conflict, the particular effect of meaning and 
rhythm being a kind of kinesthetic sensation that 
we soon discover that we have been altiibuLing 
to the agony of the dying Godhead. 

I do not apologize foi laboring this point 
Great passages of poetry are rare, because thev 
are exceptionally rare in Hardy we must exeit 
ourselves to the utmost to understand then 
value. There is nothing else in * Natuie’s Que^ 
lioning” to reward our close attention — if vu 
are looking for poetry; but llieie is a great deal 
that will illuminate our understanding of 
Hardy’s poetry. The two last stanzas: 

Or is it that some high Plan betides. 

As yet not understood. 

Of Evil stormed by Good, 
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If e the Forlorn Hope over uhich Achieve- 
ment strides ? 

Thus things around No answerer I .. . 
Meanwhile the winds, and rains. 

And Earth's old glooms and pains 

Are still the same, and Life and Death are 
neighbors nigh 

Now this poem as a whole fanly lepresents a 
use of metaphor piacticed by ceitam Victorian 
poets The inanimate “things aiound” that have 
asked the questions appear in the first stanza 
as pool, field, flock, and a tiee whose sole qual- 
ity is its loneliness, these objects quickly be- 
come school children, before they ha\e been 
sufficiently particularized to be themselves The 
tiansformation of the natuial objects into per- 
sons is initiated with some degree of tact in teims 
of simile — “Like chastened children” — that we 
can accept because not too much is claimed for 
it at that stage But m the second stanza is hat 
appeared to he simile becomes completed meta- 
phor We have here, in the terms of Mr. I. A. 
Richards, an instance of metaphor in which the 
“\ elude” leplaced the “tenor”; the natural ob- 
jects (tenor) are so weakly perceived that the 
clnldien (vehicle), who appear as the convey- 
ance of their significance, cancel out the natural 
objects altogethci ; so that, as the poem pro- 
ceeds to the fourth stanza, we get a group of 
inanimate objects as school children asking this 
question : 

Has some vast Imbecility, 

Mighty to build and blend. 

But impotent to tend. 

Framed us m jest, and left us 
now to hazardy ? 

Now Hardy is saying that the children are Na- 
ture, or would like to say, since he is a nine- 
teenth-centuiy momst, that they are also me- 
chanically determined, as Natuie is; both human 
and nonhuman nature suffer the neglect of the 
absentee God of Deism, who is: 

Mighty to build and blend, 

But impotent to tend . , , 

This God is the schoolmaster of line two, 
stanza two, here again the metaphoiical vehicle 
replaces the tenor; and in view of the deistic 
character of this God, the figure of the “master,” 
who is the personal, anthropomorphic repre- 


sentation of the Unknowable, contradicts his 
logical significance to render this God dra- 
matically, Haidy has made him the God of 
theism, a personal, if not the Christian, God, 
but if he is the Automaton of stan/a five, he is 
not equipped to teach a class, he cannot even 
be present if he is “impotent to tend ” 

Throughout this poem (and I should risk the 
guess, m most of the “jihilosophical” poems of 
Haidj) the maigin of intelligible meaning 
achieved by the union of the tenoi and the 
vehicle is very narrow. Even m the magnificent 
image of the “Godhead dying downwards” we 
get a ceitain degree of conti adicti on between 
tenor and vehicle, in order to say that God has 
left the universe to chance after setting it in 
motion, Hardy can merely present us with the 
theistic God as blind and imbecile. 

So geneiallv of Hardy it may peihaps be said 
that his “philosophy” tends to be a little be- 
yond the range of his feeling: his absli actions 
are thus somewhat irresponsible, since he rarely 
shows us the experience that ought to justify 
them, that would give them substance, visibility, 
meaning. The visible embodiment of the mean- 
ing of “Nature’s Questioning” ought doubtless 
to be “pool, field, flock, and lonely tree,” which 
are not experienced objects of nature, but only 
univeisals of so thinly jierceived quality that 
Hardy apparently had no tiouble at all in ab- 
sorbing them into the analogy of the school 
children; and likewise the schoolmaster is so 
thinly particularized that the next analogical 
development, master into God, is easy and un- 
convincing. 

It is likely that other critics will from time 
to time examine other types of Haidy ’s veise; 
it will probably be many years before a com- 
prehensive study of all his poetiy can appear 
I have a strong impression that the ballads, 
songs, and occasional Iyncs, as well as the 
versified tales and the ironic incidents of the 
Satires of Circumstance, exhibit the gieatest 
freedom of sensibility of which Hardy, the poet, 
was capable: in the vast number of these slighter 
pieces Hardy is at his least philosophical; he 
is closer to the immediate subject, he is free to 
observe directly and to record the direct im- 
pression. But when he begins to think, when he 
begins to say what the impression, the observa- 
tion, the incident means, he can only bring in 
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his ill-digested philosophy — a melange of Scho- 
penhauer, Darwin, and Spencer, against a cos- 
mological backgiound of eighleenth-centuiy 
Deism that he could not project imaginatively 
into his immediate experience 

Is this nol the common situation of the Vic- 
torian poets and, with some differences, 0111 
predicament today? Our chief difference seems 
to consist in a gieatei awaieness of the prob- 
lem — not m its solution. Ifaidj’s philosophical 
limitations pci nutted him to accept as “truth” 
Spencei’s Synthetic Philosophy, with the result 
that he held to the mechanistic tlieones of his 
time with gi eater single-mindedness than Spencer 
or Browning ever achieved. This single-minded- 
ness probably kept him immune to the eclectic 
miscellany of easy solutions and speculations 
that his more sensitive contemporaries suc- 
cumbed to There can be no doubt that the poetic 


language of Hardy, paiticulaily m poems like 
“God’s Funeial” and ‘The Comergence of the 
Twain,” achieves a W'eight and solidity that only 
Arnold of the Victorians — and then onl) in his 
best moments — could mal peihaps Ins lack 
of a unnersity tiainmg in lileiature permitted 
him to seize the language afiesh, so that e\en 
his heanly Latinized vocabulaiy is capable of 
effects that a better educated poet in his age 
would have missed It is as dangerous as it is 
meaningless to wish that a great poeL might 
hate eithei made up or suppiessed his defi- 
ciencies Had he been * better educated” he 
might have been like Bi owning or Swinburne — 
both men his inferiors; had he been worse edu- 
cated, it is not inconceivable that he should 
have been even more like James Thomson 
(BV.) than he was; but fortunately he was 
Thomas Hardy. 


STEPHEN spender; The Making of a Poem* 


Apology 

I T would be inexcusable to discuss my own 
way of writing poetry unless I were able to 
relate this to a wider view of the problems 
which poets attempt to solve w'hen they sit down 
at a desk or table to write, or walk around com- 
posing their poems in their heads. There is a 
dangei of my appearing to put across my own 
experiences as the general lule, when eiery 
poet’s way of going about his woik and his 
expei lence of being a poet are different, and 
when my own poetiy may not be good enough 
to lend my example any authonty 
^ Yet the willing of poetry is an aclmty which 
makes certain demands of attention on the poet 

* “The Making of a Poem” appeared in Partisan 
Review, Summer 1946, and is reprinted here by cour- 
tesy of the editors and Air Harold Matson Mr. ^pon- 
der (6 1909) is the author of The Destructive Ele- 
ment A Study of Modern Writers and Beliefs (1935), 
Forward from Liberalism (1937), and European (wit- 
ness (1946), and editor of A Choice of English Ro- 
mantic Poetry (1947). > 


and which requires that he should have cer- 
tain qualifications of ear. vision, imagination, 
memory and so on. He should be able to think 
m images, he should hat e as great a mastery of 
language as a painter has o\er his palette. e\en 
if the range of his language be very limited 
All this means that, in oidinary society, a poet 
has to adapt himself, more or less consciously'.""] 
to the demands of his location, and hence the 
peculiarities of poets and the condition of in- 
spiration which many people ha\e said is neai 
to madness One poet’s example is only his 
adaptation of his peisonalily to the demands 
of poetiy, but if it is clcailv slated it may help 
us to undei stand other poets, and even some- 
thing of poetry 

Today we lack very much a whole view of 
poetry, and have instead many one-sided news 
of certain aspects of poetiy which have been 
adyertised as the only aims which poets should 
attempt Movements such as fice veisc, imagism 
surrealism, expressionism, personalism and so 
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on, tend to make people think that poetry is 
simply a matter of not willing m metre of 
ih>me, oi of free association, 01 of thinking in 
images, or of a kind of drawing room madness 
(sui realism) which coriesponds to di awing 
room communism. Heie is a stung of ideas 
Night, daik, stars, immensity, blue, voluptuous, 
clinging, columns, clouds, moon, sickle, harvest, 
vast camp file, hell Is this poetry? A lot of 
stnngs of woids almost as simple as this are 
set down oil the backs of envelopes and posted 
off to editois or to poets by the vast army of 
amateurs who think that to be illogical is to be 
poetic, with that fond question. Thus I hope 
that this discussion of how poets work will 
imply a wider and completer view of poets. 

Concentration 

The problem of creative writing is essentially 
one of concentration, and the supposed eccem 
tricities of poets aie usually due to mechanical' 
habits 01 rituals developed in ordei to concen- 
tiate Concentiation, of course, foi the purposes 
of wilting poeti v. is different from the kind of 
concentiation lequired for working out a sum 
It is a focussing of the attention in a special 
way, so that the poet is aware of all the implica- 
tions and possible developments of his idea, 
just as one might say that a plant was not con- x 
centratmg on developing mechanically in one 
direction, but in many directions, towards the 
warmth and light with its leaves, and towards 
the watei with its roots, all at the same time'^ 

Schiller liked to have a smell of rotten apples, 
concealed beneath the lid of his desk, under his 
nose when he was composing poetr) Waller de 
la Male has told me that he must smoke when 
writing Auden dunks endless cups of tea Coffee 
is my own addiction, besides smoking a great 
deal, which I hardly ever do except when I am 
writing I notice also that as I attain a greater 
concentiation, this tends to make me forget the 
taste of the cigarette in my mouth, and then I 
have a desire to smoke two or even three ciga- 
rettes at a time, in order that the sensation from 
the outside may penetrate through the wall of 
concentration which I have built round myself. 

For goodness’ sake, though, do not think that 
rotten apples oi cigarettes or tea have anything 
to do with the quality of the work of a Schiller, 


a de la Mare, or an Auden They are a part of a 
concentiation which has already been attained 
rather than the causes of concentiation. De la 
Mare once said to me that he thought the desire 
to smoke when writing poeti y arose fiom a need, ' 
not of a stimulus, but to canalize a distracting 
leak of his attention away from his wiiting to- 
wards the distraction which is always piesent in 
one’s environment Concentiation may be dis- 
tuibed by someone whistling in the street or 
the ticking of a clock Theie is always a slight 
tendency of the body to sabotage the attention 
of the mind by providing some distraction. If 
tins need for distraction can be directed into one 
channel — such as the odor of rotten apples or 
the taste of tobacco or tea — then other distrac- 
tions outside oneself are put out of competition 

Another possible explanation is that the con- 
centrated effort of writing poetry is a spiritual 
activity which makes one completely forget, for 
the time being, that one has a body It is a dis- 
turbance of the balance of bodv and mind and 
for this leason one needs a kind of anchor of 
sensation with the phvsical world Hence the 
craving for a scent or taste or even, sometimes, 
for sexual activity Poets speak of the necessity 
of writing poetry rather than of a liking for 
doing it jit is spiulual compulsion, a straining 
of the mind to attain heights surrounded by 
abysses and it cannot be entnely happy, for in 
the most important sense, the only reward 
worth having is absolutely denied, for, however 
confident a poet may be, he is never quite sure 
that all his energy is not misdirected nor that 
what he is writing is great poetry At the mo- 
ment when art attains its highest attainment it 
reaches beyond its medium of words or paints 
or music, and the artist finds himself realizing 
that these instruments are inadequate to the 
spirit of what he is trying to say. 

Different poets concentrate m diffeient ways 
In my own mind I make a sharp distinction be- 
tween two types of concentiation: one is im- 
mediate and complete, the other is plodding and 
only completed by stages. Some poets write im- 
mediately works which, when they are written, 
scarcely need revision. Others write their poems 
by stages, feeling their way from rough draft 
to rough draft, until finally, after many re- 
visions, they have produced a result which may 



seem to have very little connection with their 
early sketches. 

These two opposite processes are vividly illus- 
trated in two examples drawn from music. 
Mozart and Beethoven Mozart thought out sym- 
phonies, quartets, even scenes from operas, en- 
tirely in his head — often on a journey or pei- 
haps while dealing with piessmg problems — 
and then he transcribed them, in their complete- 
ness, onto paper. Beethoven wrote fragments of 
themes m notebooks which he kept beside him, 
working on and developing them over yeais. 
Often his first ideas were of a clumsiness which 
makes scholars marvel how he could, at the 
end, have developed from them such miraculous 
results. 

Thus genius works in different ways to achieve 
its ends But although the Mozartian type of 
genius is the more brilliant and dazzling, genius, 
unlike virtuosity, is judged by gieatness of le- 
sults, not by brilliance of peiformance The 
result must be the fullest development in a 
created aesthetic form of an original moment 
of insight, and it does not matter whether genius 
devotes a lifetime to producing a small result if 
that result be immortal The difference between 
two types of genius is that one type (the Mozar- 
tian) is able to plunge the greatest depths of 
his own experience by the tremendous effort of 
a moment, the other (the Beethovenian) must 
dig deeper and deeper into his consciousness 
layer by layer. What counts in either case is the 
vision which sees and pursues and attains the 
end; the logic of the artistic purpose 

A poet may be divinely gifted with a lucid 
and intense and purposive intellect, he may be 
clumsy and slow, that does not matter, what 
matters is integrity of purpose and the ability 
to maintain the purpose without losing oneself 
’ Myself, I am scaicely capable of immediate con- 
centration in poetry My nnnd is not clear, my 
will is weak, I suffer fiom an excess of ideas 
and a weak sense of foim For every poem that 
I begin to wnte, I think of at least ten which 
I do not write down at all. For every poem 
which I do write down, there are seven or eight 
which I never complete. 

The method which I adopt therefore is to 
write down as many ideas as possible, in how- 
ever rough a form, in notebooks (I have at 
least twenty of these, on a shelf beside my desk, 
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going back over fifteen years) I then make use 
of some of the sketches and discard otheis. 

The best -way of explaining how I develop 
the lough ideas which I use, is to take an ex- 
ample Heie is a Notebook begun in 1911. About 
a hundred pages of it are covered with writing, 
and from this have emerged about six poems 
Each idea, when it first occuis, is given a num- 
ber. Sometimes the ideas do not get beyond one 
line. For example No 3 (never developed) is 
the one line — 

A language of flesh and roses 

I shall return to this line m a few pages, when 
I speak of mspnation For the moment, 1 turn 
to No 13, because here is an idea which has 
been developed to its conclusion. The first sketch 
begins thus - — 

a) There are some days when the sea lies like a 
harp 

Stretched flat beneath the cliffs The waves 
Like uires burn tilth the sun’s copper glow 
[all the murmuring blue 
every silent] 

Between whose spaces every image 

Of sky [field and] hedge and field and boat 

Dwells like the huge face of the afternoon. 

[Lies] 

When the heat grous tired, the afternoon 
Out of the land may breathe a sigh 
[Across these wires like a hand They vibrate 
With] 

Which moves across those wires like a soft hand 
[Then the vibiation] 

Between whose spaces the vibration holds 
Every bird-cry, dog’s bark, man-shout 
And creak of rollock from the land and sky 
With all the music of the afternoon , ^ i 

Obviously these lines are attempts to sketch - ^ 
out an idea which exists cleaily enough on some 
level of the mind whcie it jet eludes the at- 
tempt to slate it At this stage, a poem is like 
a face which one seems to be able to visualize 4 
clearly in the eye of memory, but when one 
examines it mentally or tries to think it out 
feature by feature, it seems to fade. 

The idea of this poem is a vision of the sea 
The faith of the poet is that if this vision is 
clearly staled it will be significant. The M«ion 
is of the sea sti etched under a cliff On top of 
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the cliff there aie fields, hedges, houses. Hoises 
draw carts along lanes, dogs bark far inland, 
bells ring m the distance The shoie seems laden 
with hedges, loses, horses and men, all high 
above the sea, on a very fine summer day when 
the ocean seems to reflect and absoib the shoie 
Then the small stiung-out glilteiing \va\es of the 
sea ljing under the shoie aie like the strings of 
a harp which catch the sunlight Between these 
strings lies the leflection of the shoie Buttei flies 
are wafted out o\ ci the waves, which the\ mis- 
take for the fields of the chalky landscape, 
searching them for floweis On a day such as 
this, the land, reflected in the sea. appears to 
enter into the sea, as though it lies under it, 
like Atlantis The wiies of the haip are like a 
seen music fusing seascape and landscape. 

Looking at this vision m anothei way, it obvi- 
ously has symbolic \alue The sea lepresenls 
death and etermtv, the land represents the brief 
life of the summei and of one human generation 
which passes into the sea of eternity But let me 
here say at once that although the poet may be 
conscious of this aspect of his vision, it is 
exactly what he wants to avoid stating, or even 
being too concerned with. His job is to recreate 
his vision, and let it speak its moral for itself 
The poet must distinguish cleaily in his own 
mind between that which most definitely must 
be said and that which must not be said. The 
unsaid inner meaning is levealed in the music 
and the tonality of the poem, and the poet is 
conscious of it in his knowledge that a certain 
tone of voice, a certain rh) thm, are necessary. 

In the next twenty versions of the poem I felt 
my way tow aids the clarification of the seen 
picture, the music and the inner feeling. In the 
first version quoted above, theie is the phrase 
in the second and thud lines 

The loaves 

Like uires burn with the sun’s copper glow 

This phrase fuses the image of the sea with the 
idea of music, and it is theie foie a key -phrase, 
because the theme of the poem is the fusion of 
the land with the sea Here, then, are several 
versions of these one and a quarter lines, m the 
order m which they were written: — 

b) The leaves are wires 

Burning as with the secret song of fires 


c) The day burns m the trembling wires 
JT'ith a vast music golden in the eyes 

d) The day glows on its trembling wires 
Singing a golden music in the eyes 

e) The day glows on its burning wires 
Like leaves of music golden to the eyes. 

f) Afternoon burns upon its wires 
Lines of music dazzling the eyes 

g) Afternoon gilds its tingling wires 
To a visual silent music of the eyes 

In the final version, these two lines appear as 
in the following stanza: — 

h) There are some days the happy ocean lies 
Like an unfingered harp, below the land 
Ajteinoon gilds all the silent tvires 

Into a burning music of the eyes. 

On mirroring paths between those fine-strung 
fires 

The shore, laden with roses, horses, spires, 

IT anders in water, imaged above ribbed sand 

Inspiration 

The hard work evinced in these examples, 
which are only a fraction of the work put into 
the whole poem, may cause the reader to won- 
der whether there is no such thing as inspira- 
tion, 01 whether it is merely Stephen Spendei 
who is uninspired The answei is that c\ erylhing 
m poetry is woik except inspiration, whether 
this work is achieved at one swift stroke, as 
Mozart wrote his music, or whether it is a slow 
process of evolution from stage to stage Here 
again, I have to qualify the word ‘work,’ as I 
qualified the word ‘concentration’: the woik on 
a line of poetry may take the foim of putting 
a version aside for a few days, weeks or years, 
and then taking it up again, when it may be 
found that the line has, in the interval of time, 
almost lewritten itself. 

Inspiration is the beginning of a poem and 
it is also its final goal. It is the first idea which 
drops into the poet’s mind and it is the final 
idea which he at last achieves in words. In 
between this start and this winning post there is 
the hard race, the sweat and toil. 

Paul Valery speaks of the “line ligne donnee ” 
of a poem. One line is given to the poet by 
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God or by nature, the rest lie has to discover 
for himself 

My own expeiience of inspiration is certainly 
that of a line 01 a phrase or a word or some- 
times something sLill vague, a dim cloud of an 
idea which I feel must he condensed into a 
shower of words The peculiarity of the key 
word or line is that it does not meiely attiact, 
as, say, the woid “braggadocio” attracts. It oc- 
curs in what seems to be an active, male, geimi- 
nal form as though it were the centre of a state- 
ment requning a beginning and an end, and as 
though it had an impulse in a certain direction. 
Here are examples — 

A language of flesh and roses 

This phrase (not veiy sahsfactoiy in itself) 
brings to my mind a whole senes of experiences 
and the idea of a poem which I shall peihaps 
write some years hence. I was standing in the 
corridor of a tiain passing thiough the Black 
Counliy. I saw a landscape of pits and pit- 
heads, artificial mountains, jagged yellow 
wounds in the earth, everything transformed as 
though by the toil of an enormous animal or 
giant tearing up the earth in search of prey or 
treasure. Oddly enough, a stranger next to me 
in the comdor echoed my inmost thought. He 
said: “Eveiy thing theie is man-made” At this 
moment the line Hashed into my head 

A language of flesh and roses 

The sequence of my thought was as follows' the 
industnal landscape which seems by now a 1 on- 
line and act of God which enslaves both em- 
ployee and workeis who seive and profit by 
it, is actually the expression of man’s will Men 
willed it to be so, and pitheads, slag-heaps and 
the ghastly disiegaid of anything hut the pui- 
suit of wealth, are a simbol of modern man’s 
mind. In othei woids, the w'Oild which we cre- 
ate — the world of slums and telegrams and 
newspapers — is a kind of language of oui innei 
wishes and thoughts Although this is so, it is 
obviously a language which has got outside oui 
control It is a confused language, an irrespon- 
sible senile gibberish This thought greatly dis- 
tressed me, and I started thinking that if the 
phenomena created by humanity are really like 
words in a language, what kind of language do 
we really aspire to? All this sequence of thought 


flashed into my mmd with the answer which 
came before the question: A language oj flesh 
and roses 

I hope this example will give the reader some 
idea of what I mean by inspiration Now the 
line, which I shall not repeat again, is a way 
of thinking imaginalivel) If the line embodies 
some of the ideas which I ha\e related aboie, 
these ideas must be fuilhei made clear in othei 
lines That is the tcnifiing challenge of pocliy 
Can I think out the logic of images 9 How easy 
it is to explain heie the poem that I would have 
liked to mite 1 How difficult it would be to wnte 
it Foi writing it would imply living my wa\ 
through the imaged expeiience of all these ideas 
which heie aie meie abstractions, and such an 
effort of imaginati\e expeiience lequires a life- 
time of patience and watching 

Here is an example of a cloudy foim of 
thought germinated by the word cross, which is 
the key word of the poem which exists foim- 
lessly m my mind Recently mv wife had a «on 
On the fiisl day that I nsited her aftei the boy’s 
biith, I went by bus to the hospital Passing 
through the streets on the top of the bus, they 
all seemed \ery clean, and the thought occuried 
to me that everything was prepared for our 
child Past geneiations haie toiled so that any 
child bom today inherits, with Ins geneialion. 
cities, stieets, organization, the most elaboiate 
machinery for living Evei) thing has been pio- 
vided for him by people dead long before he 
w r as bom Then, naluiallv enough, saddei 
thoughts colored this pictuie foi me, and I le- 
flecled how he also mheiited \ast maladjust- 
ments, last human wiongs Then I thought of 
✓ the child as like a pin-point of pie c ent existence, 
the moment incarnate, m whom the whole of the 
past, and all possible fuluies c/oss This word 
cross somehow suggested the whole situation to 
me of a child born into the woild and also of 
the form of a poem about his situation When 
the word cross appealed in the poem, the idea 
of the past should gi\e place to the idea of the 
futuie and it should be appaicnt that the cioss 
in which present and futuie meet is the scciet 
of an individual human existence And here 
again, the unspoken secret which lies he) ond 
the poem, the moial significance of other mean- 
ings of the word “cross” begins to glow with its 
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cess may contribute to Ins undei standing that 
popularity does not confei on him the favoiable 
judgment of all the ages which he seeks For 
what does it mean to be piaised by one's own 
age, which is soaked in dimes and stupidity, 
except pei haps that futuie ages, wise where we 
arc foolish, will see him as a typical expression 
of this age’s ciimes and stupidit) ? Nor is lack 
of success a guaiantee of gieat poetiy, though 
there are some who pictend that it is Nor can 
the clitics, at an) late bev ond a certain limited 
point of technical judgment, be trusted. 

The poet's faith is therefoie, fiistl), a ni)s- 
tique of \ocalion, secondly, a faith in his own 
tiuth, combined with his own devotion to a 
task Theie can leally be no greater faith than 
the confidence that one is doing one’s utmost 
to fulfil one’s high vocation, and it is this that 
has inspired all the greatest poets At the same 
time this faith is coupled with a deep humility 
because one knows that, ultimately, j'udgment 
does not lest with oneself. All one can do is to 
achieve nakedness, to be what one is with all 
one’s faculties and perceptions, strengthened by 
all the skill which one can acqune, and then to 
stand before the j'udgment of tune. 

In my Notebooks, I find the following Prose 
Poem, which expi esses these thoughts- 

Bring me peace bung me potter bring me assur- 
ance Let me reach the bright da), the high chair, 
the plain desk, uhere my hand at last controls the 
words, where anxiety no longer undermines me. 
If I don’t reach these I’m thrown to the uolvcs. 
I’m a restless animal wandering from place to 
place, from experience to experience. 

Give me the humility and the judgment to live 
alone with the deep and rich satisfaction of my 
own creating not to be thrown into doubt b) a 
word of spite or disapproval. 

In the last anal) sis don’t mind whether your 
work is good or bad so long as it has the complete- 
ness, the enormity of the whole world ivhich you 
love. 

.Song 

Inspiration and song are the irreducible final 
qualities of a poet which make his vocation 
different from all others Inspiration is an ex- 
perience m which a line or an idea is given to 
one, and perhaps also a state of mind m which 
one writes one’s best poetry. Song is far more 


difficult to define. It is the music which a poem 
as yet unthought of will assume, the empty womb 
of poetry foi evei in the poet’s consciousness, 
wailing for the feitilizmg seed. 

Sometimes, when I lie in a state of half-wak- 
ing half-sleeping, I am conscious of a stream 
of wolds which seem to pass through my mind, 
without their having a meaning, but they have 
a sound, a sound of passion, 01 a sound lecall- 
ing poetr) that I know Again sometimes when 
I am wilting, the music of the woids I am hy- 
ing to shape takes me far be) ond the woids. 
I am awaie of a ih)thm, a dance, a fuiy, which 
is as yet empty of words. 

In these observations, I have said little about 
headaches, midnight oil, pints of beer or of 
claret, love affairs, and so on, which aie sup- 
posed to be stations on the jouine)s of poets 
through life Theie is no doubt that writing 
poetry, when a poem appeals to succeed, results 
in an intense physical excitement, a sense of 
release and ecstasy On the othei hand, I dread 
writing poetiy. for, I suppose, the following 
reasons: a poem is a teinble journey, a painful 
effort of concentrating the imagination; words 
aie an extremely difficult medium to use, and 
sometimes when one has spent days trying to 
sa) a thing cleaily one finds that one has only 
said it dully; above all, the writing of a poem 
biings one face to face with one’s ow T n person- 
ality with all its familiar and clumsy limita- 
tions In eveiy other jihase of existence, one can 
exeicise the oithodoxy of a conventional rou- 
tine. one can be polite to one’s fi lends, one can 
get through the day at the office, one can pose, 
one can diaw attention to one’s position in 
society, one is — in a woid — dealing with men 
In poetry, one is wrestling with a god 

Usually, when I have completed a poem, I 
think ‘’this is my best poem,” and I wish to 
publish it at once. This is partly because I only 
write when I have something new to say, which 
seems moie woilh while than what I have said 
before, partly because optimism about my pres- 
ent and future makes me despise my past. A 
few days after I have finished a poem, I relegate 
it to the past of all my other wasted efforts, all 
the books I do not wish to open. 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure I have got from 
poems that I have written is when I have heard 
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some lines quoted which I have not at once 
recognized. And I have thought “'how good and 
how interesting,"’ befoie I have realized that they 
are my own 

In common with other creative writers I pie- 
tend that I am not, and I am, exceedingly 
affected by unsympathetic cnticism, whilst 
praise usually makes me suspect that the re- 
viewer does not know what he is talking about. 
Why are writei s so sensitive to criticism ’ Pai lly , 
because it is their business to be sensible, and 
they aie sensitive about this as about other 
things. Partly, because every senous crealne 
writer is really m his heart concerned with repu- 
tation and not with success (the most successful 
writer I have known, Sir Hugh Walpole, was 
far and away the most unhappy about his repu- 
tation, because the “highbrows” did not like 
him) Again, I suspect that every writer is 
f secretly writing for someone, probably for a 
paient or teacher who did not believe in him 


in childhood The critic who lefuses to “under- 
stand” immediately becomes identified with this 
person, and the understanding of many admirers 
only adds to the writer's seciet bitterness if this 
one lefusal peisisls. 

Giaduall} one realizes that theie is always 
this someone who will not like one’s woik Then, 
pei haps, literature becomes a humble exercise 
of faith in being all that one can be m one's 
ait, of being more than oneself, expecting little, 
but with a faith in the imstery of poeliy which 
giadually expands into a faith in the mysterious 
sen ice of Imlh 

Yet what failuics theie aic 1 And how much 
mud sticks to one; mud not thrown by other 
people but acquired in the course of earning 
one’s living, answering or not answering the 
letters which one receives, supporting or not 
supporting public causes All one can hope is 
that this mud is composed of little grains of 
sand which will produce pearls. 
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AHISTOTLE : Poetics* 


propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of 
its various kinds, noting the essential qual- 
ity of each; to inquire into th e struct ure of 
the plot as re quisite to a goodpoem ; into the 
number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed, and similanty into whatever 
else falls within the same mquny. Following, 
then, the ordei of nature, let us begin with the 
principles which come hist. 

2 Epic poetiy and Tiagedy, Comedy also and 
Dithyrambic poetiy, and the music of the flute 
and of the lyie in most of their foims, aie all 
m their general conception modes of imitation 
3 They differ, howevei. fiom one anolhei m 
three respects,— the medium, the objects., the 
manner or mode of imitation, being in each 
case distinct. 

4. For as theie aie persons who, by conscious 
art or mere habit, imitate and represent vauops 
objects through the medium of coloui and foijn, 
or again by the voice, so m the arts above men- 
tioned, taken as a whole, the imitation is pio- 
| duced by rhythm, language, or “haimony,” 

'I either singly or combined 

Thus in the music of the flute and of the lyie, 
“harmony” and rhythm alone aie employed, 
also in other aits, such as that of the shepheid’s 
pipe, which aie essentially similar to these 5 
In dancing, lhythm alone is used without ‘ har- 
mony”; for even dancing imitates chaiacter, 
emotion, and action, by rhy thmical movement 

6. There is another art which imitates by 
means of language alone, and that eithei in piose 
or verse — which veise. again, may eithei com- 
bine different metres or consist of but one kind 

* The was coimdESi between 3® and 322 

B.c , TEe'flrafp AristotleT^PsEh The present transla- , 

17 il ill lfMwm.jiliil hi llWflll 1,1 401 ghtion (1911K 
by S H.Bajmjner, and is'reprinted hei^^ permission 
of The Macmillan Company, publishers, from S H 
Butcher’s Aristotle ’s Tnfory of Poetry and Fine Art 
(1912) 


— -but this has hitherto been without a name. 
7. For theie is no common term we could apply 
to the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and 
the Socratic dialogues on the one hand; and, 
on the oLher, to poetic imitations m i amb ic, 
elegiac, oi any sinnlai_ inclic People do, in- 
deed, add the vvord “maker” or “poet” to the 
name of thejnrietie, and speak of elegiac poets, 
or epic (that is, hcxametei ) poets, as if it were 
noF the imitation that makes the poet, but the 
veise that entitles them all mdisciiminately to 
the name. 8 Even when a tieatise on medicine 
or natuial science is bi ought out in veise, the 
name of poet is by custom given to the author, 
and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metie. so that it would be light 
to call the one poet the other physicist rather 
than poet 9 On the same pnnciple, even if a 
wniei m his poetic imitation were Lo_combine 
all metres, as Chaciemon did in his Centaur, 
which is a medley composed of metres of all 
kinds, we should bring him too under the gen- 
eial teim poet So much then foi these distinc- 
tions. 

10. Theie aie, again, some ails which employ 
all the means above mentioned, — namely, 
lhvthm, tune and metie Such aie Ditliy iambic 
and Nonnc poetry, and also Tiagedy and Com- 
edy , but between them the difference is. that in 
the fust two cases these means aie all employed 
in combination, in the latlei. now one means is 
employed now another 

Such, then, are the diffeiences of the arts 
with lespect to the medium of imitation. 


Since the objects of imitation are men m 
action, Hid these men must be either of a higher 
or a lower type (for moral character mainly 
answeis to these divisions, goodness and badness 
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being the distinguishing marks of moral differ- 
ences), it follows that lie must represent men 
either as bettei than in leal life, or as worse, 
or as they are. It is the same m painting 
Polygnotus depicted men as lioblei than they 
aie, Pauson as less noble, Dion) sius diew them 
true to life 

2 Now it i« e\ ident that each of the modes 
of imitation abo\e mentioned will exhibit these 
differences, and become a distinct kind m mu- 
tating objects that aie thus distinct 3 Such 
diversities may be found e\en m dancing, flute- 
playing, and l)ie-playmg So again in language, 
whether piose or verse unaccompanied by music. 
Homei, foi example, makes men better than 
they are, Cleophon as they are; Hegemon the 
Thasian, the inventor of parodies, and Nico- 
chares, the author of the Deiliad, woise than 
they are 4 The same thing holds good of 
Dithyrambs and Nomes. here too one may por- 
tray different types, as Timotheus and Phil- 
oxenus diffeied in repiesenting then Cyclopes 
The same distinction marks off Tiagedy from 
Comedy; for Corned) aims at repiesenting men 
as worse, Tragedy as better than in actual life 

3 

There is still a third difference — the mannei 
in .which each of_ these objects may Be lmitalecl 
For the medium being the same, and the objects 
the same, the poet maj imitate by narration — 
in which case he can eithei lake anothei per- 
sonality as Homer does, oi speak m his own 
person, unchanged — or he may present all his 
characters as living and moling befoie us 

2. These, then, as we said at the beginning, 
are the three diffeiences which distinguish ailis- 
tic imitation — the medium, the objects and the 
manner So that from one point of view, Soph- 
ocles is an imitator of the same kind as Homer 
— for both imitate higher types of character, 
from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes — for both imitate persons acting 
and doing 3 Hence, some say, the name of 
“drama” is gi\ cn to such poems, as representing 
action For the same reason the Donans claim 
the invention both of Tragedy and ^Comedy. 
The claim to Comedy is put forward by the 
Meganans, — not only by those of Greece proper, 
who allege that it originated undei their democ- 


racy, but also by the Meganans of Sicily, for 
the poet Epichaimus, who is much earlier than 
Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that coun- 
try Tiagedy loo is claimed by ceitam Dorians 
of the Peloponnese In eac h case the\ appeal to 
the cndrnce of language The outl)ing villages, 
they say, aie b) them called xcopac, by the 
Athenians Sfjtioi and they assume that Come- 
dians wcie so named not fiom yoipcx^Eiu, “to 
level,” but because they wandered from village 
to village (yard ympag) , being excluded con- 
temptuously from the city. They add also that 
the Dorian word for “doing” is 5 pan, and the 
Athenian, irocxTTEtu 

4 This may suffice as to the number and 
nature of the various modes of imitation. 

4 

' Poeliy in general seems to have sprun g fro m 
1 two causes, each” "of them lying d eep in our 
i natuie 2 First, the instinct of imitation is im- 
planted in man from childhood, one difference 
between' him and other animals being that he is 
the - ihosr “imitative of In mg creatures, and 
through imitation he learns his earliest lessons; 
and no less unhersaf is the pleasure felt in 
things imitated 3 We have evidence of this in 
the fads of experience Objects which in them- 
selves we view with pain, we delight to con- 
template wdien leproduced with minute fidelity 
such as the foims of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies 4 The cause of this again 
is, thatdo learn gnes the lneliest pleasure, not 
only to pflilosophcis but to men in general; 
whose' capacity, however, of learning* li more 
limited 5 Thus the leason why men enjoy see- 
ing a likeness is, that m contemplating it they 
find themsehes learning oi inferring, and say- 
ing peihaps. “All, that is he For if you hap- 
pen not to have seen the original, the-pleasure 
will be due not to the imitation as such, but 
to the execution, the colounng, or some such 
othci cause 

6. Imitation, then, is one instinct of our 
. nature. Next, there" - jg the instinct for *“har- 
Imony” Jand. rhythmSfeetres bei ng m anifestly 
(sections oF 1 hylhm pffl|ons, the refor e, starting 
with this nigral gift developed by jdiggfees their 
special aptitudes, till thejj_i ude unpi ovisations 
g^ve birth to Poeliy 
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7. Poetiy now diverged in two directions, ac- 
cording to the individual chaiacler of the 
writcis The gravel spints imitated nolile ac- 
tions, and the actions of good men The more 
trivial soil imitated the actions of meanei pei- 
sons, aL lust composing sallies, as the founci 
did hymns to the gods and the praises of famous 
men 8 A poem of the satmcal kind cannot 
indeed be pul down to any author earliei than 
Homer; though many such wuleis probably 
there were But fioni Homer onwaid, instances 
can be cited. — his own Maigite®. for example, 
and other sunilai compositions The appiopnatc 
metre was also heie mlioduced, hence the mcas- 
uie is still called the iambic or lampooning 
measuie, being that in which people lampooned 
one anolhei 9 Thus the oldet poets weie dis- 
tinguished as wrileis of heioic oi of lampooning 
veise. 

L As, m the senous style, Homei is pie-emment 
among poets, for he alone combined diamatic 
form with excellence of imitation, so he too fiist 
laid down the mam lines of Comedy, by drama- 
tising the ludicious instead of wilting personal 
satire. His Maigites beais the same relation to 
Comedv that the Iliad and Odyssey do to Trag- 
edy 10. But when Tiagedv and Comedy came 
to light, the two classes of poets still followed 
their natuial bent the lampooners became wnt- 
eis of Comedy, and the Epic poets were suc- 
ceeded by Tragedians, since the diama was a 
laigei and higher form of ait. 

11 Whether Tragedy has as y et perfected its 
proper tjpes or not; and whethei it is to be 
judged in itself, or in relation also to the audi- 
ence, — this raises another question. 12 Be that 
as it may, Tiaged) — as' also Comedy — was at 
first mere improvisation The one originated 
with the authois of the Dithyiamb, the olliei 
with those of the phallic songs, which aic still 
m use in many of oui cities Traged) advanced 
by slow degiecs; each new element that shoived 
itself was m tuin developed Having passed 
through many changes, it found its natuial fonn, 
and there it stopped 

13. Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; 
he diminished the importance of the Chorus, and 
assigued the leading paVt to the dialogue Soph- 
ocles raised the number of actors to thiee, and 
added scene-painting. 14 Moieover, it was not 
till late that the short plot was discaided for 


one of greater compass, and the giotesque dic- 
tion of the earlier satync fonn foi the stately 
inamici of Tiagedy The iambic measure then 
lcplaeed the liochaic letiainetei, which was 
ongmallv emploved when the poetiy was of the 
saljiiL oi dei and had gi eater allinilies with 
dancing OiiLe dialogue had come in, Natuie 
herself discoveied the appropriate measuie. Foi 
the iambic is, of all measuics, the most collo- 
quial we see it m the fat t that conversational 
speech runs into iambic foim moie fiequenlly 
than into anv olliei kind of verse: rarely into 
hcxametcis, and only when we drop the collo- 
quial intonation 15 The additions to the num- 
ber of "episodes’* oi acts, and the other acces- 
sones of which tiadition tells, must be taken as 
already dcscubed, foi to discuss them in detail 
would, doubtless, be a large undei taking 

5 

Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of 
chaiacteiF'of ~a~ lower Ffpe^-not, however, an 
the full sense of the woid bad. the Ludicrous 
being merely a subdivision oF the ugl) It con- 
sists in some delect or ugliness whTch is not 
painful or destructive To take an obvious ex- 
ample, the connc mask is ugly and distoited, 
but does not imply pain 

2 The successive changes thiough which 
Tragedy passed, and the authors of these 
changes, are well known, wheieas Comedy has 
had no hisloiy, became it was not at fust treated 
senoiislv It was late befoie the Archon granted 
a comic choius to a poet, the pcrfoimcrs were 
till then voluntaiy Comedv had alieady taken 
definite shape when comic poets, distinctively so 
called, aic heaid of 3 Who liitioduced masks, 
or prologues, oi mci eased the numbei of actors, 
— these and other similar details lemain un- 
known As foi the plot it came onginally from 
Sicily, but of Athenian wntcis Crates was the 
first who, abandoning the "iambic" or lampoon- 
ing fonn, generalised his themes and plots 

4. Epic jioeliy; agrees iwlh Tiagedy m so far 
as it is an imitation m veise of chaiactcis of a 
higher type They differ, in that Epic poetry 
admits but one kind of metre, and is nanative 
m form They diffei, again, in their length for 
Tiagedy endeavours, as fai as possible, to con- 
fine itself to a single revolution of the sun, or 
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but slightly to exceed this limit, whereas the the incidents By Charactei I mean that in virtue 
Epic action has no limits of lime This, then, of which we asciibe ceitain qualities to the 
is a second point of difleience, though at fiist agents Thought is requned wherever a state- 
the same freedom was admitted in Tiagedy as ment is pioved, 01 , it may be, a general truth 
in Epic pocliy enunciated. 7 E\ery Tiagedy, therefore, must 

5. Of then constituent paits some are com- hale s i x parts, w hich parts deteiminejts quality 
mon to both, some peculiar to Tiagedy Who- — namely. Plot, Chaiactei, Diction, Thought, 
ever, therefoie. knows what is good or bad S pectac le, Song, Two of the parts constitute the 
Tragedv. knows also about Epic poeti\ All medium of imitation, one the manner, _andjhree 
the elements of an Epic poem are found in the ojijecls of imitation- And these complete the 
Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not list 8 The«e elements have been employed, we 
all found m the Epic poem may say, by the poets to a man; in fact, every 

play contains Spectaculai elements as well as 
g Chaiaclcr, Plot, Diction, Song, and Thought. 

9. But most important of all is the structure 
Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter of the incidents Foi Tragedy is an imitation, 
verse, and of Comed\ . we will speak hereafter not'd? men. but of an action and of life, and 
Let us now discuss Tiagedv, lesuming its formal life consists in action, and its end is a mode of 
definition, as lesultmg fiom what has been al- action, not a quality 10 Now chaiactei deter- 
ready said mines men's qualities, but it lg by llieir actions 

2 JDagedy then, is an inntatioruof an. action that they are happy or the Ae\ ei se Dramatic 

that is serious, complete and of a ceitain mag- actionp-therefore. I s - not with a view to the lepre- 

nitude, in .language embellished with each kind, sentalion of chaiacler chaiacter comes in as 

oWartistic ornament, the «c\eial kmds being subsidiary to the actions Hence the incidents 
found in sepaiate paits of the play, m the form and the plot are the end of a tragedy; and the 

of. action not of nanalne, thiough pity and_ end is the chief thing of all 11 Ag ain, witho ut 
fear effecting the pioper pui galion%f these emQ- a ction theie_cannot be a tiagedy, there mav be 
tions '3. By. "language embellished.’’ I mean f without chaiacler The tragedies of most of our 
language into which lhylhm, "hannonv,” and^ modem poets fail in the rendeung of character; 

song enter By “the several kinds in sepaiate and of poets m general this is often true. It is 

parts,” I mean that some paits aie rendered the same in painting, and here lies the difleience 
tfifbugh the medium of veise alone, others again between Zeuxis and Polygnotus Polvgnotus de- 
with the aid of song.i lineates chaiacler well* the style of Zeuxis is 

4 Now as tragic imitation implies persons devoid of ethical quality 12 Again, if y ou string 

acting, it necessarily follow* m the fust place, together a set of speeches expiessue of char- 

that Spectaculai equipment will be a pait of aclei, and well finished in point of diction and 
Tragedy Next, Song and Diction foi these are thought, you will not produce the essential tragic 
the medium of imitation By “Diction” I %e an ellect nearly =o well as with a play which, how- 
the mere metrical ariangeincnl of the woids/$^» e\er deficient in these respects, y*et has a plot 
for “Song,” it is a term whose sense evciy one and aili&tically constiucled incidents 13 Besides 
understands ^■which, the 4iios| powciful elements of emotion 

5 Again. Tiagedy is the imitation of an in Tragedy — Peripeteia or Revcisal of 

action, and an action implies personal agents. ^^^sjAiMonJ/biid^Recogmlion 'scenes — are parts 
who necessanly possess certain distinctive quail- of dj^ifot A furlhei proof is, that novices 
ties both of chai actei and thought , for it is by in the art attain ?o finish of diction and precision 
these that we qualify actions themselves, and of portraiture before they can construct the plot, 
these — thought and character — are the two nat- It as the same with almost all the early poets, 
ural causes from wdneh actions spnng, and on The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it 
actions again all success oi failure depends. were, the soul of a tragedy . Character holds the 
6 Hence, the Plot is the imitation of the action* second place 15 A similar fact is seen m paint- 
— foi by plot I here mpan the airangement of ing The most beautiful colouis, laid on con- 
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fusedly, will not give as much pleasuie as the 
chalk outline of a portrait T hus Trage dy is th e 
imitation of a_n_action 1 _and of the agents mainl y 
with a view to the action 

Itr-Thnd- 

in order is Thought, — that is, the 
faculty of saying what is possible and peitinent 
in given circumstances In the case of oratory, 
this is the function of the political art and of 
the art of lhetoric* and so indeed the older poets 
make then characters speak the language of 
civic life; the poets of our time, the language 
of the lhetoncians 

17 Character is that which reveals moral pur- 
pose, showing what kind of things a man chooses_ 
crTlEvoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not 
makeThis manifest, or in which the speaker does 
not choose 01 avoid anything whatever, are not 
expressiie of character. Thought, on the other 
hand, is found where something is proved to he 
or not to be, or a general maxim is enunciated. 

18 Fouith among the elements enumerated 
comes Diction by— which I mean, as has been 
already said, the expression of the meaning in_ 
words; and its "essence is the sameJioth in verse 
and prose. 

19 Of the remaining elements Song holds the 
chief til ace among the embellishments. _ 

The Spectacle has, indeed, an emotional at- 
traction of its own, but, of all the parts, it is 
the least aitistic, and connected least with the 
art of poetry. For the power of Tragedy, we 
may be sure, is felt even apart fiom representa- 
tion and actors. Besides, the production of spec- 
tacular effects depends more on the art of the 
stage machinist than on that of the poet. 


comes to_be._ An end, on the conti ary, is that 
which itself naturally follows some othei thing, 
either by necessity, or as a lule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it A 
well constructed plot, theiefore, must neither 
begin nor end at haphazard, but conform to 
these principles 

4 Again, a beautiful object, whethei it be a 
picture of a Ining oiganism oi any whole com- 
posed of pait«, must not only have an oiderly 
airangemenl of paits, but must also be of a cer- 
tain magnitude* for beauty dejiends on magni- 
tude and order Hence an exceedingly small 
picture cannot be beautiful , for the view of it is 
confused, the object being seen in an almost 
imperceptible moment of time Nor, again, can 
one of vast size be beautiful; for as the eye 
cannot take it all in at once, the unity and sense 
of the whole is lost for the spectator; as foi 
instance if theie were one a thousand miles long 
5. As, therefore, m the case of animate bodies 
and organisms a certain magnitude is necessary, 
and a magnitude which may be easily embiaced 
in one view, 'so in the plot, a certain length is 
necessaiy, ami aTenglh which can be easily em- 
braced by Jfne memoiy. 6 The limit of length 
in l elation to dramatic competition and sensuous 
presentment, is no part of artistic theory For 
had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to 
compete together, the peiformance would 
been regulated by the ivater-clock, — as indeed 
we are told was formerly done. 7.^ But the limit 
as fixed by the natuie of the drama itself is this 
— the gi eater the length, the more beautiful will 


the piece be by reason of its size, provided that 
y thejvhole be perspicuous And to define the 

, JWtxXsx roughly, we may say that the proper 

i Th ese principles being established, ^Iet us now magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 
the pj-oper structure of J.he.’Plot, sinc^^fhe sequence of eients, according to the law of 
tH^Ws the first and most impmi|4jj£dnr^dn 9 probability or necessity, will admit of a change 
Tragedy. Sk P from bad fortune to good, or from good foitune 


Tragedy. 

2. Now, according to our 3gfiniH^|^H||eyy 
is an imitation of an action ftat^is complete, 
and whole, and of a sertain_magnitude ; for there . 
may”Be~ a whole that is wanting in magnitude. 
>3. A who le i s that which has-_a beginnings a 
1 middle, and an end A be ginningjs that which 
does not itself follow anything by causal neces- __ 
sit^hut affer which something naturally is or 


to bad. 


Unity of plot does not, as some persons think, 
consiiF"iirtEe~ unity of the hero. For infinitely 
various are the incidents m one man’s life, which 
cannot be reduced to unity, and so, too, there 
are many actions of one man out of which we 
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2. A pei feet tragedy s hould, a s we have seen, 
be arianged not on the simpl e bu t on the com- 
plex _p,lan It should, moieovei, imitate actions 
which excite pity and" fear, tins being* Yhe - 3Is- 
tinctlve maik of liagic imitation. It"' follows 
plainly, in the fiist place, that the change of 
fortune piesented must not be the spectacle of 
a virtuous man brought fiom piospenty to ad- 
versity: for this mo\es neither pity nor fear, it 
merely shocks us Noi, again, that of a bad man 
passing from ad\ ersity to piosperitv for noth- 
ing can be more alien to the spmt of Tragedy; 
it possesses no single tragic quality , it neither 
satisfies the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or 
feat Noi, again, should the downfall of the 
utter villain be exhibited A plot of this kind 
would, doubtless, satisfy the moral sense, but 
it would inspire neithei pity nor fear; for pity 
is aroused by unmeiited misfortune, fear by the 
misfortune of a man like ourselves. Such an 
event, theiefore, will be neither pitiful nor ter- 
rible 3 Theie remains, then, the character be- 
tween these two extremes. — that of a man who 
is not eminently good and just, >et whose mis- 
fortune is brought about not by vice or de- 
pravity, but by some enoi or frailty He must 
be one who is lnghlv renowned and prosperous, 
— a personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other 
illustrious men of such families 

4 A well constructed plot should, therefore, 
be single in its issue, rather than double as 
some maintain The change of fortune should 
be not from bad to good, but reversely, fromj 
good to bad It should come about as the result 
not of vice, but of some gieat eiroi oi frailty ,! 
m a character eilhei such as we ha\ c described, i 
or better rather than noise 5 The practice of ' 
the stage beais out oui Men At fiist the poets 
recounted any legend that came m their way 
Non, the best tiagedies aie founded on the story 
of a fen houses, — on the foi tunes of Alcmaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleagei, Thyestes, Telephus, 
and those others who have done or suffered 
something terrible. A tragedy, then, to be pei- 
fect according to the rules of ait should be of 
this construction. 6 Hence the) are in error who 
censure Eunpides just because he follows this 
principle in his plays, man) of which end un- 
happil) It is. as we have said, the right ending 
The best pi oof is that on the stage and in dra- 


' matic competition, such plays, if well worked 
out, are the most tragic in effect, and Euripides, 
faulty though he may be in the general manage- 
ment of his subject, yet is felt to be the most 
tragic of the poets. 

7 In the second rank comes the kind of 
tragedy which some place fiist Like the Odyssey, 
it has a double thiead of plot, and also an op- 
posite catastrojihe for the good and for the bad. 
It is accounted the best because of the weakness 
of the spectators, for the poet is guided in what 
he wntes by the wishes of his audience. 8. The 
pleasure, howevei. thence derived is not the true 
tragic pleasure It is pioper rather to Comedy, 
where those who, m the piece, are the deadliest 
enemies — like Orestes and Aegisthus — quit tlje 
stage as friends at the close, and no one slays or 
is slain, 

14 

Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular 
means, but they may also lesult from the inner 
structure of the piece, which is the better way, 
and indicates a superior poet For the plot ought 
to be so constructed that, even without the aid 
of the eye, he who hears the tale told will thrill 
with horror and melt to pity at what takes place. 
This is the impression we should receive from 
hearing the stoiy of the Oedipus 2 But to pro- 
duce this effect by the mere spectacle is a less 
artistic method, and dependent on extianeous 
aids Those who employ spectacular means to 
create a sense not of the tcirible but only of the 
monstrous, aie strangers to the puipose of Trag- 
edy; for we must not demand of Tiagedy any 
and every kind of pleasure, but only thal which 
is proper to it. 3 And since the pleasure which 
the poet should afford is that which comes from 
pity and fear tlnough imitation, it is evident' 
that this quality must be impressed upon the 
incidents. 

Let us then determine what are the circum- 
stances which strike us as temble or pitiful. 

4. Actions capable of this effect must happen 
between persons who are either friends or 
enemies or indifferent to one another. If an 
enemy kills an enemy, there is nothing to excite 
pity either in the act or the intention, — except 
so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful So 
again with indifferent peisons But when the 
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tiagic incicloiit occuis between those -who are 
near or deal to one another — if, for example, a 
brother kill®, or intends to kill, a brother, a son 
Ins fathei, a mother lici son. a son his mother, 
or any other deed of the kind is done — these are 
the situations to be looked for by the poet. 5. He 
may not indeed destroy the framework of the re- 
ceived legends — the fact, for instance, that 
Clytemncstia was slain bv Orestes and Eriphyle 
by Alcmaeon — hut he ought to show invention 
of his own. and skilfully handle the traditional 
material Let us explain more clearly what is 
meant by skilful handling 

6. The action may be done consciously and 
with knowledge of the persons, in the manner 
of the older poets It is thus too that Euripides 
makes Medea slay her children. Or, again, the 
deed of horror may be done, but done in igno- 
rance, and the tie of kinship, or friendship be 
discovered aftei wards The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example Heie, indeed, the incident is out- 
side the drama proper: but cases occur where 
it falls within the action of the play: one may 
cite the Alcmaeon of Aslydamas, or Telegonus 
m the Wounded Odvsseus. 7. Again, there is a 
thud case, — <to be about to act vuth knowledge 
of the persons and then not to act The fourth 
case is> when some one is about to do an ir- 
reparable deed through ignorance, and makes 
the discovery before it is done These are the 
only possible way s For the deed must either be 
done oi not done, — and that wittingly or un- 
wittingly But of all these way®, to be about to 
act knowing the persons, and then not to act, 
is the worst It is shocking without being tragic, 
for no disaster follows It is, therefore, never, 
or very rarely, found in poetry. One instance, 
however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon 
'••threatens to kill Creon 8. The next and better 
way is that the deed should be perpetrated. Still 
bettei, that it should be perpetrated in igno- 
rance. and the discovery made afterwards There 
is then nothing to shock us. while the discovery 
produces a startling effect 9 The last case is 
the best, as when m the Cresphontes Merope is 
about to slay her son, but, recognising who he 
is, spares his life. So m the Iphigema, the sister 
recognises the brother just in time. Again in 
the Helle, the son recognises the mother when 
on the point of giving her up. This, then, is 


why a few families onlv. as lias been aheady 
observed, furnish the subjects of tragedy. It was 
not art. but happy chance, that led poets to look 
for such situations and so impress the tragic 
quality upon their plots They are compelled, 
therefore, to have lecourse to those houses whose 
history contains moving incidents like these. 

Enough has now been said concerning the 
structuie of the incidents, and the proper con- 
stitution of the plot 

15 

In respect of Charactei there are four things 
to be aimed at. T'iist, and most important,' ij 
must be_good. Now any speech or action that 
manifests moral purpose of any kind will be I 
expressive of character: the character vyill be ' 
good if the purpose is good This i ule is relative 
to each class Even a w oman may be good, and 
also a slave, though the woman may be said 
to be an nifenoi being, and the slave quite 
woithless 2 The second thing to aim at is 
propriety. There is a tv pe of manly valour, but 
valour m a woman, oi unscrupulous cleverness, 
is inappiopriate. 3 Thtidlv, character must be 
true to life for this is a distinct thing from 
goodness and propnetv. as here desciibcd 4 The 
fouith point is consistency foi though the sub- 1 
ject of the imitation, who suggested the type, be 
inconsistent, still he must be consistently incon- 
sistent. 5 As an example of motiveless degrada- 
tion of character, we have Menclaus in the 
Orestes: of character indecorous and inappro- 
priate, the lament of Odv ®seus m the Scylla, and 
the speech of Melanippe of inconsistency, the 
Iphigema at Aulis, — for Iphigema the suppliant 
in no way lesembles hei later self. 

6. As m the stiucture of the plot, so too in 
the portraiture of character, the poet should 
always aim either at the necessary or the prob- 
able. Thus a person of a given character should 
s’pea’k or act in a given way, by the rule either 
of necessity or of probability , just as this event 
should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. 7. It is therefore evident that the un- 
ravelling of the plot, no less than the complica- 
tion, must arise out of the plot itself, it must 
not be brought about by the Deus ex Macluna — 
as in the Medea, or in the Return of the Greeks 
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in the Iliad The Deus ex Machina should be 
employed only for events external to the drama, 
—for antecedent or subsequent events, which 
lie Lee ond the range of human knowledge, and 
which requne to be reported or foietold, for 
to the gods we ascube the power of seeing all 
things. Within the action there must be nothing 
irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tiagedy. 
Such is the irrational element in the Oedipus 
of Sophocles 

8 Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of 
persons who are above the common lei el. the 
example of good poitrait-pamteis should be 
followed Tliev, while reproducing the distinc- 
tive form of the original make a likeness which 
is true to life and vet more beautiful So too the 
poet, m representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, 01 liaie other defects of character, 
should preserce the tvpe and yet ennoble it 
In this way Achilles is portiayed by Agathon 
and Homer 

9 These then are rules the poet should ob- 
serve Nor should he neglect those appeals to 
the senses, which, though not among the essen- 
tials, are the concomitants of poetry, for here 
too there is much room for error But of this 
enough has been said in our published treatises. 

1G 

What Recognition is has been already ex- 
plained We will now enumerate its kinds 

First, the least aitistic form, which, from 
poverty of wit. is most commonly employed — 
recognition by signs 2 Of these some are con- 
genital, — such as ‘the spear which the earth- 
born race bear on then bodies,” or the stars 
introduced b\ Carcmus in his Thyestes Others 
are acquired after bnlh, and of these some are 
bodily maiks, as scars, some external tokens, 
as necklaces, or the little ark in the Tyro by 
which the discoveiy is effected 3 Even these 
admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus 
in the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the 
discovery is made in one way by the nurse, in 
another by the swineherds The use of tokens for 
the expiess purpose of proof — and, indeed, any 
formal proof with or without tokens — is a less 
artistic mode of recognition. A better kind is 


that which comes about by a turn of incident, 
as in the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

4. Next come the recognitions invented at will 
bv the poet, and on that account wanting m art 
For example, Orestes in the Iphigema reveals 
the fact that he is Orestes She, indeed, makes 
herself known by the letter; but he, by speak- 
ing himself, and saying what the poet, not what 
the plot requires This, theiefore, is nearly allied 
to the fault above mentioned : — for Orestes 
might as well have brought tokens with him. 
Another similai instance is the “voice of the 
shuttle” in the Tereus of Sophocles 

5. The third kind depends on memory when 
the sight of some object awakens a feeling as 
in the Cyprians of Dieaeogenes, where the hero 
breaks into tears on seeing the picture, or again 
in the “Lay of Alcinous,” where Odvsseus, hear- 
ing the minstrel play the lyie, recalls the past 
and weeps, and hence the recognition 

6 The fourth kind is by process of reason- 
ing Thus in the Choephori • — “Some one re- 
sembling me has come - no one resembles me hut 
Orestes- therefore Orestes has come.” Such too 
is the discovery made by Iphigenia in the play 
of Polyidus the Sophist. It was a natural re- 
flexion for Orestes to make. “So I too must die 
at the altar like my sister.” So, again, in the 
Tydeus of Theodecfes, the father says, “I came 
to find mv son, and I lose my own life ” So too 
in the Phineidae: the women, on seeing the 
place, inferred their fate : — “Here we are doomed 
to die, for here we weie cast forth ” 7 Again, 
there is a composite kind of recognition involv- 
ing false inference on the part of one of the 
characters, as in the Odysseus Disguised as a 
Messenger A said <that no one else was able 
to bend the bow; . . . hence B (the disguised 
Odysseus) imagined that A would> recognise 
the bow which, in fact, he had not seen ; and to 
bring about a recognition by this means — the 
expectation that A would recognise the bow — 
is false inference. 

8. But, of all recognitions, the best is that 
which arises from the incidents themselves, 
where the startling discovery is made by natural 
means. Such is that in the Oedipus of Sophocles, 
and in the Iphigema; for it v 7 as natural that 
Iphigenia should wish to dispatch a letter. These 
recognitions alone dispense with the artificial 
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aid of tokens or amulets. Next come the recog- 
nitions by process of reasoning. JO yy / ^ 

17 

In constructing the plot and working it out 
with the proper diction, the poet should place 
the scene, as far as possible, before his eyes. In 
this way, seeing eveiythmg with the utmost 
vividness, as if he were a spectator of the action, 
he will discovei what is in keeping with it, and 
be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault 
found in Carcinus Amphiaraus was on Ins way 
from the temple This fact escaped the observa- 
tion of one who did not see the situation. On 
the stage, however, the piece failed, the audience 
being offended at the oversight. 

2. Again, the poet should work out his play, 
to the best of his power, with appropriate ges- 
tures; for those who feel emotion are most con- 
vincing through natural sympathy with the char- 
acters they represent, and one who is agitated 
storms, one who is angry rages, with the most 
life-like leality Hence poetry implies either a 
happy gift of nature or a strain of madness. 
In the one case a man can take the mould of any 
character, in the other, he is lifted out of his 
proper self 

3. As foi the story, whethei the poet takes 
it ready made or constructs it for himself, he/ 
should first sketch its geneial outline, and then 
fill in the episodes and amplify in detail The 
general plan- may be lllusliated by the Iphigenia. 
A young gill is sacrificed, she disappears mys-' 
teriously fiom the ejes of those who sacrificed 
her, she is transpoited to another countiy, 
■where the custom is to offer up all strangers to 
the goddess To this ministry she is appointed 
Some time later her own brothel chances to 
arrive The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general 
plan of the play The puipose. again, of his 
coming is outside the action piopci Howeier 
he comes, he is seized, and, when on the point 
of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. The mode 
of recognition may be either that of Euripides 
or of Polyidus, in whose play he exclaims very 
naturally — “So it was not my sister only, but 
I too, who was doomed to be saciificed”; and by 
that remaik he is saved. 


4. After this, the names being once gnen, it 
remains to fill in the episodes We must see that 
they are relciant to the action In the case of 
Orestes, for example, thcie is the madness which 
led to his capluie, and his delneiancc by means 
of the puniicatoiy lile 5 In the drama. 
episodes are short, but it is iTiese that gi\ e ex- 
tension to Epic poctiv Thus the stoiy of the 
Odjssey can be stated bnefh A certain man is 
absent from home for many yeais, lie is jeal- 
ously watched by Poseidon, and left desolate. 
Meanwhile his home is in a m etched plight — 
suitors are wasting his substance and plotting 
against his son At length, tempest-tost, he Jnm- 
self arrnes, he makes certain peisons acquainted 
with him, he attacks the suilois wuth his own 
hand, and is himself presei ved while he destroys 
them This is the essence of the plot; the rest 
is episode 

18 

Eveiy tragedy falls into two parts, — Compli- 
cation and Unraiclling or Denouement. Inci- 
dents extianeous to the action aie fiequently 
combined with a portion of the action pioper, 
to form the Complication, the rest is the Un- 
raiclling By the Complication I mean all that 
extends from the beginning of the action to the 
part which maiks the tuniing-poml to good or 
bad fortune The Unravelling is that which ex- 
tends from the beginning of the change to the 
end Thus, m the Lmiccus of Theodectes, the 
Comjihcation consists of the incidents presup- 
posed m the diama. the sei/uic of the child, and 
then again ’ <The Uiiiacelling> extends 
from the accusation of muider to the end 

2. There are foul kinds of Ti aged) , the Com- 
plex, depending entiielv on Reccisal of the Sit- 
uation and Recognition, the Pathetic (wlicie the 
motive is passion), — such as the tiagcdics on 
Ajax and Ixion, the Ethical Iwhcie the motives 
are ethical), — such as the Phthiolidcs and the 
Peleus The fourth kind is the Simple. <We 
hcie exclude the pmely spcclaculai clement >, 
exemplified by the Phoicidcs, the Prometheus, 
and scenes laid in Hades. 3 The poet should 
endeacour, if possible, to combine all poetic 
elements; or failing that, the greatest number 
and those the most important, the moie so, in 
face of the cavilling ciiticism of the day For 
whereas there have hitherto been good poets. 
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each in his own branch, the critics now expect 
one man to surpass all others in their several 
lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tiagedy as the same or dif- 
feient, the best test to take is the plot Identity 
exists w here the Complication and Unravelling 
are the same Many poets tie the knot well, but 
unravel it ill Both arts, however, should always 
be mastered. 

4 Again, the poet should remember what has 
been often said, and not make an Epic structure 
into a Tragedy — bv an Epic structure I mean 
one with a multiplicity of plots — as if. for in- 
stance, you were to make a tragedy out of the 
entire story of the Iliad In the Epic poem, ow mg 
to its length, each part assumes its proper mag- 
nitude In the drama the result is far from an- 
swering to die poet's expectation 5 The proof 
is that the poets who ha\e dramatised the whole 
story of the Fall of Tioy, instead of selecting 
portions, like Euripides, or who have taken the 
whole tale of INiobe, and not a pait of her story, 
like Aeschvlus, either fail utterly or meet with 
poor success on the stage Even Agathon has 
been known to fail from this one defect In his 
Reversals of the Situation, however, he shows 
a man ellous skill in the effort to hit the popular 
taste, — to produce a tragic effect that satisfies 
the moral sense. 6 This effect is produced when 
the clever rogue, like Sisyphus, is outwitted, or 
the brave villain defeated Such an event is prob- 
able in Agathon’s sense of the word : “it is 
probable,” he sacs, “that many things should 
happen contrary to probability.” 

7. The Chorus too should be regarded as one 
of the actors, it should be an integral part of 
the whole, and share in the action, in the manner 
not of Euripides but of Sophocles. As for the 
later poets, their choral songs pertain as little 
to the subject of the piece as to that of any other 
tiagedy They are, theiefore. sung as mere inter- 
ludes, — a practice first begun by Agathon Yet 
what difference is there between introducing 
such choral mtei ludes, and transferring a 
speech, or even a whole act, from one play to 
another? 

19 

It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, 
the other paits of Tragedy haring been already 
discussed. Concerning Thought, we may assume 


what is said in the Rhetone, to which inquiry 
the subject more strictly belongs 2 Under 
Thought is included every effect which has to 
be pioduced by speech, the subdrwsions being, 
— proof and refutation, the excitation of the 
feelings, such as pity, fear, anger, and the like, 
the suggestion of importance or its opposite. 
3. Now. it is evident that the diamalic incidents 
must be treated from the same points of view 
as the diamalic speeches, when the object is to 
evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or 
probabilitv The only difference is, that the in- 
cidents should speak for themselves without 
verbal exjiosition; while the effects aimed at in 
speech should be produced by the speaker, and 
as a result of the speech For what were the 
business of a speaker, if the Thought were re- 
vealed quite apart fiom what he sa) s’ 

4. Next, as regards Diction One branch of 
the mquny treats of the Modes of Utterance 
But thp province of knowledge belongs to the 
art of Delivery and to the masteis of that sci- 
ence. It includes, foi instance, — what is a com- 
mand, a pravei, a statement, a threat, a ques- 
tion, an answer, and so forth 5 To know or 
not to know these things involves no serious 
censure upon the poet’s art. For who can admit 
the fault imputed to Homer by Piotagoras, — 
that in the words, “Sing, goddess, of the wrath,” 
he gives a command under the idea that he utters 
a prayer’ For to tell some one to do a thing or 
not to do it is, he savs, a command We may, 
therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that be- 
longs to another art, not to poetry. 

20 

[Language in geneial includes the following 
parts: — Letter, Syllable, Connecting word, Noun, 
Verb, Inflexion or Case, Sentence or Phrase. 

2. A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not 
every such sound, but only one which can form 
part of a group of sounds. For even brutes utter 
indivisible sounds, none of which I call a letter 
3. The sound I mean may be either a vowel, a 
semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is that which 
without impact of tongue or lip has an audible 
sound A semi-vowel, that which with such im- 
pact has an audible sound, as S and R. A mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no 
sound, but joined to a vowel sound becomes 
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audible, as G and D 4 These aie distinguished 
accoiding to the foim assumed by the mouth 
and the place where they are produced, accord- 
ing as the) ate aspnated or smooth, long or 
shoil, as they aie acute, giave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiiy belongs in detail 
to the wnteis on melie. 

5 A S) liable is a non-significant sound, com- 
posed of a mute and a vow el ■ for GR without 
A is a syllable, as also with A, — GRA. But the 
investigation of these differences belongs also 
to melncal science. 

6 A Connecting word is a non-significant 
sound, which neithei causes noi hinders the 
union of man's sounds into one significant sound, 
it may be placed at eithei end or m the middle 
of a sentence Oi, a non-significant sound, which 
out of several sounds, each of them significant, 
is capable of forming one significant sound, — 
as dpcpf, JTfot, and the like 7 Or, a noil-signifi- 
cant sound, which niaiks the beginning, end, or 
division of a sentence; such, however, that it 
cannot coireclly stand by itself at the beginning 
of a sentence, — as psn, iytoi, 8 e 

o A INoun is a composite significant sound, 
not maiking lime, of which no part is m itself 
significant foi in double oi compound wolds 
we do not employ the separate paits as if each 
were in itself significant Thus m Theodorus, 
“god-gn en,” the 5 wo on oi “gift” is not in itself 
significant 

9. A Veib is a composite significant sound, 
maiking time, in wduch, as in the noun, no part 
is in itself significant Foi “man,” or “white” 
does not expiess the idea of “when”; hut “he 
walks.” oi “he has walked” does connote time, 
present oi past 

10 Inflexion belongs both to the noun and 
verb, and expi esses eithei the l elation “of,” “to,” 
oi the like, or that of number, whethei one or 
many, as “man” or “men”, or the modes or 
tones in actual delivery, eg a question oi a 
command “Did he go 9 ” and “go” are verbal 
inflexions of this kind. 

11 A Sentence oi Phiase is a composite sig- 
nificant sound, some at least of whose parts are 
in themselves significant; for not every such 
group of words consists of veibs and nouns — 
“the definition of man,” for example — but it 
may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
always have some significant pait, as “in walk- 


ing,” oi “Cleon son of Cleon.” A sentence or 
phrase may foim a unity m two wajs, — eithei 
as signify mg one thing, oi as consisting of 
scveial parLs linked togclhei. Thus the Iliad is 
one b) the linking togelhei of pails, the defini- 
tion of man by the unity of the thing signified ] 

21 

Words are of two kinds, simple and double 
By simple I mean those composed of non-signifi- 
cant elements, such as yij 1J\ double or com- 
pound, those composed either of a significant 
and non-significant clement (though within the 
whole woid no element is significant), oi of 
elements thaL aie both significant A woid may 
likewise be tuple, quadruple, oi multiple in 
form, like so maip Massilian expicssions, e g 
“Hermo-caico-xanthus <who piayed to Father 
Zeus >” 

2 Eveiy word is either euircnt, or strange, 
oi melaphoncal, oi oi namenlal. oi newlv-coined, 
or lengthened, oi conli acted, or alteied 

3 By a current oi piopei woid I mean one 
which is in general use among a people, by 
a strange word, one which is in use in another 
countiy Plainly, theiefoie. the same word may 
be at once strange and current, but not m i ela- 
tion to the same people The woid aiyuvov, 
“lance,” is to the Cypnans a cunenl term but 
to us a strange one 

4 Metaphor is the application of an alien 
name by transference either fioin genus to 
species, oi fiom species to genus, oi fiom species 
to species, oi b) analogy, that is, pioporlion 
5 Thus from genus to species, as: “Theic lies 
my ship”; for Ring at anclioi is a species of 
Ring From species to genus, as “Verily ten 
thousand noble deeds hath Odysseus wi ought”, 
for ten thousand is a species of laige numbei, 
and is lieie used foi a laige numbei generally 
From species to species, as “With blade of 
bronze drew away the life,” and “Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bionze” Here 
douaai. “to draw away,” is used for xnptTv, “to 
cleave,” and tajislv again for uouoai, — each 
being a species of taking away. 6. Analogy or 
proportion is when the second lenn is to the 
first as the fourth to the thud. We may then 
use the fourth for the second, oi the second for 
the fourth. Sometimes too we qualify the mcla- 
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phor by adding the term to -which the proper 
word is relatne Thus the cup is to Dionysus as 
the shield to Ares The cup may, theiefore, be 
called ‘ the shield of Dion) sus,” and the shield, 
‘‘the cup of Ares” Oi, again, as old age is to 
life, so is evening to day Evening may therefore 
be called “the old age of the day,” and old age, 
“the evening of life,” or, in the phiases of 
Empedocles, “life’s setting sun ” 7. For some of 
the terms of the proportion there is at times no 
word in existence, still the metaphor may be 
used For instance, to scatter seed is called sow- 
ing but the action of the sun m scattering his 
rays is nameless Still this process bears to the 
sun the same relation as sowing to the seed. 
Hence the expression of the poet “sowing the 
god-created light ” 8. Theie is another way m 
which this kind of metaphor may be employed. 
We may apply an alien term, and then deny of 
that term one of its propei attributes; as if we 
w'ere to call the shield, not “the cup of Ares,” 
but “the wineless cup ” 

<An ornamental word . . .> 

9. A newly-corned word is one which has 
never been even m local use, but is adopted by 
the poet himself Some such w'ords there appear 
to be- as SQVvysg, “sprouteis,” for xsoara, 
“horns,” and agT]Tr|g, “suppheator,” for tEgevg, 
“priest ” 

10. A word is lengthened when its own vowel 
is exchanged for a longer one, or when a syl- 
lable is inseited. A word is contracted when 
some part of it is remoied Instances of length- 
ening are, — rt6kr|og for itoXeco;, and IIr|X.T|id§E(D 
for nr)XE[5ou of contraction, — v.ol, 5u) and oi|> 
as in pia yivEtai apcpoTEQoov oi[>. 

11. An altered word is one in which part of 
the ordinary form is left unchanged, and part is 
re-cast; as in Se^iteqov ymtu. pa£6v, Begrcegov 
is for 8e|iov 

12 [Nouns in themselves are either mas- 
culine, feminine, or neuter. Masculine aie such 
as end in v, g, g, or m some letter compounded 
with g, — these being two, np and 'E,. Feminine, 
such as end in vow'els that are always long, 
namely rj and co, and — of vowels that admit of 
lengthening — those m a. Thus the number of 
letters m which nouns masculine and feminine 
end is the same; for ij) and | are equivalent to 
endings in g. No noun ends in a mute or vowel 
short by nature. Three only end in i, — piXi, 


xoppi, jtEJtegi: five end in u Neuter nouns end 
m these two latter vowels; also in v and g.] 

22 

The perfection of style is to be clear without 
being mean. The clearest style is that which uses 
only current or proper words; at the same time 
it is mean ‘ — witness the poetry of Cleophon and 
of Sthenelus That diction, on the other hand, 
is lofty and raised above the commonplace 
which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (oi rare) words, metaphorical, 
lengthened,— anything, in short, that differs 
from the normal idiom 2. Yet a style wholly 
composed of such words is eithei a riddle or a 
jargon, a riddle, if it consists of metaphors, 
a jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) 
•words. For the essence of a riddle is to express 
tiue facts under impossible combinations Now 
this cannot be done by any ai i angement of ordi- 
nary words, but by the use of metaphor it can. 
Such is the riddle: — “A man I saw who on an- 
other man had glued the bronze by aid of file,” 
and olhcis of the same kind. A diction that is 
made up of strange (or laie) teims is a j" argon. 
3. A ceitain infusion, therefoie, of these ele- 
ments is necessaiy to style, for the stiange (or 
rare) w-ord, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise 
it aboie the commonplace and mean, while the 
use of pioper woids will make it peispicuous. 
4 But nothing contributes moie to produce a 
clearness of diction that is remote from com- 
monness than the lengthening, contraction, and 
alteration of words. For by deviating in excep- 
tional cases from the noimal idiom, the lan- 
guage will gain distinction; while, at the same 
time, the partial conformity with usage will give 
perspicuity. 5. The critics, theiefore, are in error 
who censure these licenses of speech, and hold 
the author up to ridicule. Thus Eucleides, the 
elder, declaicd that it would be an easy matter 
to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very 
form of his diction, as in the verse: 

’Ejuxup-nv el8ov MaeodlwvdSE PctSi^ovxa, 
or, 


owe av y’ EQairevo; toy eneivou tXi.Epooov. 



6. To employ such license at all obtrusively is, 
no doubt, grotesque, but in any mode of poetic 
diction theie must be model ation E\en meta- 
phors, sliange (or rare) woids, or any similai 
forms of speech, would produce the like effect 
if used without piopriely, and with the express 
purpose of being ludicious. 7 . How great a 
difference is made by the appiopriate use of 
lengthening, may be seen in Epic poetiy by the 
inseition of ordinary forms in the verse. So, 
again, if we take a strange (or rare) word, a 
metaphor, or any similai mode of expression, 
and replace it by the cm rent or pioper term, 
the truth of oui observation will be manifest 
Foi example Aeschylus and Euripides each com- 
posed the same iambic line. But the alteration 
of a single word by Euripides, who employed 
the lare teim instead of the ordinary one, makes 
one verse appear beautiful and the other trivial. 
Aeschylus m his Philoctetes sajs- 

tpciYESaiva <8’> 5 ) |iou auo/.a; taOJei 110805. 2 

Euripides substitutes ffoivarai “feasts on” for 
eoOiei “feeds on.” Again, in the line, 

viiv 8 e fi’ e<bv 6X1705 te zal ouxiSavog xut deixi'tg, 3 

the difference will be felt if we substitute the 
common words, 

vuv 86 |V Ecbv inv-oog te xal aaftEvivog veil oleiSi'is. 4 
Or, if for the line, 

Sicpnov deiveXiov xaraOtig oKyryv te TQUJTE^av, b 
we read, 

8uj>pov fioxib lpov xara&Eig fuvoav te TodirE^av 0 

Or, for qtoveg Poocoaiv, i|i6vsg ypa^auciv 7 
8. Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians 
for using phrases which no one would employ 
in oidinary speech: for example, Scopcraov uito 
instead of dub Soipaxcov, ceffev, eyd) 5e viv, 
'AyGAiwq toqi instead of itspl ’AyiUgaig, and 
the like It is precisely because such phrases 
are not part of the current idiom that they give 

2 [“The cancer - feeds on my foot.”] 

3 [Homer’s “and now being paltry, powerless, of no 
account.”] 

4 [“And now being small, puny, vile ”] 

5 [Homer’s ’“having placed an ignoble seat and a 
paltry table ”] 

0 [“Having placed a poor seat and a small table ”] 

7 [“The shores bellow,” “the shores cry out.”] 
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distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see 

9 It is a great mattei to observe propriety 
in these several modes of expiession as also in 
compound woids, strange (or raie) words, and 
so foilh But the greatest thing by far is to have 
a command of metaphor. This alone cannot be 
imparted by another; it is the maik of genius, 
for to make good metaphors implies an eje for 
resemblances. 

10 Of the vaiious kinds of words, the com- 
pound are best adapted to dithyrambs, rare 
words to heroic poetry, metaphors to iambic 
In heroic poetiy, indeed, all these varieties are 
serviceable. But in iambic verse, which repro- 
duces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are 
found even in prose These are, — the current or 
proper, the metaphorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means 
of action this may suffice. 

23 

As to that poetic imitation which is narrative 
m foim and employs a single metre, the plot 
manifestly ought, as in a tragedy, to be con- 
structed on dramatic principles. It should have 
for its subject a single action, whole and com- 
plete, with a beginning, a middle, and an end 
It will thus resemble a living organism m all 
its unity, and produce the pleasure pioper to 
it. It will differ in structure from historical 
comjiositions, which of necessity present not a 
single action, but a single period, and all that 
happened within that period to one person or 
to many, little connected together as the events 
may be 2 Foi as the sea-fight at Salamis and 
the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily took 
place at the same time, but did not tend to any 
one result, so m the sequence of events, one 
thing sometimes follows anolhei, and yet no 
single result is thereby jjroduced. Such is the 
practice, we may say, of most poets 3 Here 
again, then, as has been alieady observed, the 
transcendent excellence of Homer is manifest 
He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war 
had a beginning and an end. It would have been 
too vast a theme, and not easily embraced m 
a single view. If, again, he had kept it within 
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moderate limits, it must have been ovcicompli- 
catcd by the v anetv of the incidents. As it is, 
he detaches a single poition, and admits as 
episodes many events fiorn the general slorv of 
the war — such as the Catalogue of the ships 
and olheis — thus diversifying the poem All 
othei poets take a single hero, a single penod, 
or an action single indeed, but with a multi- 
plicity of paits Thus did the author of the 
Cypria and of the Little Iliad 4 For this rea- 
son the Iliad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or. at most, of two; 
while the Cypua supplies materials for many, 
and the Little Iliad for eight — the Award of 
the Arms, the Philoctetes, the Neoptolemus, the 
Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, the Laco- 
nian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure 
of the Fleet. 

24 

Again, Epic poetry must have as many kinds 
as Tiagedv it must be simple, or complex, or 
“ethical,” or “pathetic ” The parts also, with 
the exception of song and spectacle, are the 
same, foi it requires Reversals of the Situation, 
Recognitions, and Scenes of Suffeung 2 More- 
over, the thoughts and the diction must be artis- 
tic. In all these respects Homer is our earliest 
and sufficient model Indeed each of his poems 
has a twofold charactei The Iliad is at once 
simple and "pathetic.” and the Odvssev complex 
(for Recognition scenes lun tlnough it), and at 
the same time “ethical ” Moi eov ei . in diction 
and thought they aie supreme 

3 Epic poetry diifeis from Tragedy in the 
scale on which it is constructed, and in its metre. 
As regards scale or length, we have already 
laid down an adequate” limit — the beginning 
and the end must be capable of being brought 
within a single view This condition will be 
satisfied by poems on a smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answeiing m length to the group 
of tragedies presented at a single sitting. 

4 Epic poeliy has, however, a great — a spe- 
cial— capacity foi enlarging its dimensions, and 
we can see the reason In Tragedy we cannot 
imitate several lines of actions carried on at 
one and the same time; we must confine our- 
selves to the action on the stage and the part 
taken by the players. But m Epic poetry, owing 
to the nauativc form, many events simultane- 


ously transacted can be presented; and these, 
if lelevant to the subject, add mass and dignity 
to the jioem The Epic has here an advantage, 
and one that conduces to giandeui of effect, to 
diverting the mind of the heater, and lelieving 
the sloiy with vaiying episodes Foi sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes trag- 
edies fail on the stage. 

5. As for the metre, the heroic measure has 
proved its fitness by the test of expenence If 
a narrative poem m any othei metie oi in many 
metres were now composed, it would be found 
incongruous For of all measures the heroic is 
the stateliest and the most massive, and hence 
it most readily admits raie words and metaphors, 
which is another point m which the narrative 
form of imitation stands alone On the other 
hand, the iambic and the tiothaic tetrameter aie 
stirring measures, the lattei being akin to danc- 
ing, the former expiessive of action 6. Still 
more absurd would it be to mix togethei differ- 
ent metres, as was done by Chaeremon Hence 
no one has evei composed a poem on a great 
scale m any other than heroic verse Nature her- 
self, as we have said, leaches the choice of the 
proper measure. 

7 Homer, adnmable in all respects, has the 
special merit of being the only poet who rightly 
appreciates the part he should take himself 
The poet should speak as little as possible in 
his own pel son, foi it is not this that makes him 
an imitatoi Other poets apjieai themselves 
upon the scene thioughout, and imitate but 
little and rarely Homer, after a few prefatoiy 
words, at once brings in a man, or woman, or 
other personage; none of them wanting in char- 
acteristic qualities, but each with a character 
of his own 

S The element of the wonderful is required 
in Tiagedy. The irrational, on which the won- 
derful depends for its chief effects, has wider 
scope in Epic poetry, because there the person 
acting is not seen Thus, the pursuit of Hector 
would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage — 
the Greeks standing still and not joining in 
the pursuit, and Achilles waving them batik. 
But in the Epic poem the absurdity passes un-, 
noticed. Now the wonderful is pleasing: as may 
be inferred from the fact that every one tells a 
story with some addition of his own," knowing 
hat his heaieis like it 9 It is Homer who has 
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chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies 
skilfully The secret of it lies in a fallacy For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a 
second is or becomes, men imagine that, if the 
second is, the first likewise is or becomes But 
this is a false inference Hence, where the first 
thing is untrue, it is quite uiinecessaiv, pro- 
vided the second be liue, to add that the first 
is 01 has become For the nnnd, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infeis the truth of 
the first Theie is an example of this m the Bath 
Scene of the Odyssey 

10 Accordingly, the poet should piefei prob- 
able impossibilities to impiobable possibilities 
The tragic plot must not be composed of irra- 
tional parts Everything irrational should, if 
possible, be excluded; or, at all events, it should 
he outside the action of the play (as, m the 
Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death) ; not within the drama, — as in 
the Eleclra, the messengei’s account of the 
P) thian games; or, as in the Mysians, the man 
who comes from Tegea to Mjsia and is still 
speechless The plea that otherwise the plot 
would have been ruined, is ridiculous; such a 
plot should not in the first instance be con- 
stiucled But once the ii rational has been intro- 
duced and an air of likelihood imparted to it, 
we must accept it in spite of the absurdity. 
Take c\en the irrational incidents in the Odys- 
sey, wheie Odysseus is left upon the shoie of 
Ithaca How r intolerable even these might have 
been would be apparent if an inferior poet weie 
to treat the subject. As it is, the absurdity is 
veiled by the poetic chaim with which the poet 
invests it 

11 The diction should be elaboiated in the 
pauses of the action, where theie is no expies 
sion of character or thought For, conversely, 
chaiacter and thought aie merely obscured by 
a diction that is over brilliant. 

25 

With i aspect to cutical difficulties and their 
solutions, the number and nature of the sources 
from which they may be drawn may be thus 
exhibited 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or 
any other artist, must of necessity imitate one 
•of tlnee objects, — things as they wcic or are. 
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things as they ate said oi thought to be, or 
things as they ought to be 2 The vehicle of 
expiession is language — cilhei tunenl teims 
oi, it ma) be, rare woids oi melaphois There 
aie also many modifications of language, which 
we concede to the poets 3 Add to thi=. that the 
standard of coi redness is not the same in poetiy 
and politics, any moie than m jioelrj and any 
othei art. Within the art of poetry itself theie 
are two kinds of faults. — those which touch its 
essence, and those which aie accidental 4. If a 
poet has chosen to imitate something. <but has 
imitated it incoiieclly> thiough want of capac- 
ity, the enoi is inheienl m the pocln But if 
the failure is due to a wrong choice — if he has 
represented a hoise as tin owing out both Ins off 
legs at once, or introduced technical inaccuracies 
in medicine, for example, or m any othei art — 
the error is not essential to the poetiy These 
are the points of view from which we should 
considei and answer the objections laised by 
the cutics 

5 First as to matters which concern the poet’s 
own ait If he describes the impossible, he is 
guilty of an eiroi; hut the eiroi may be justi- 
fied, if the end of the ait be theicbv attained 
(the end being that alieadv mentioned). — if, 
that is, the effect of this or any other part of 
the poem is thus rendeied more striking A case 
m point is the pursuit of Hccloi. If, however, 
the end might ha\e been as well, or better, at- 
tained without violating the sjiecial mles of the 
poetic ait, the enoi is not justified for every 
kind of enor should, if possible, be aioidcd. 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of 
the poetic ait, or some accident of it? Foi ex- 
ample, — not to know that a hind has no hoi ns 
is a less serious mattei than to paint it inaitisti- 
cally 

6 Fuithei, if it be objected that the descrip- 
tion is not true to fact the poet may jieihaps 
reply, — “But the objects aie as they ought to 
be”, just as Sophocles said that he drew men 
as they ought to be; Eunpides, as they are 7 In 
this way the objection may lie met If, liowei er, 
the representation be of neilhci kind, the jioet 
may answer, — “This is how men say the thing 
is.” This applies to tales about the gods. It may 
well be that these stones aie not higher than 
fact nor yet tiue to fail they aie, very pos- 
sibly, what Xenophanes sajs of them. But any- 
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how, “this is what is said.” Again, a description 
maj be no better than the fact ‘‘still, it was 
the fact”, as in the passage about the aims* 
“Upright upon their butt-ends stood the speais ” 
This was the custom then, as it now is among 
the Illyrians 

8 Again, in examining whether what lias been 
said or done by some one is poetically right or 
not, we must not look meiely to the paiticular 
act or saving, and ask whether it is poetically 
good oi bad We must also considei b) whom 
it is said or done, to whom, when, by what 
means, or foi what end; whether, foi instance, 
it be to secuie a gi eater good, oi aveit a gieatei 
evil. 

9. Other difficulties may be resolved by due 
regard to the usage of language. We may note 
a rare word, as in ouofjag pev jcowtov, where 
the poet perhaps employs ouofja; not m the 
sense of mules, but of sentinels So, again, of 
Dolon: “ill-fax oured indeed he was to look 
upon ” It is not meant that his body w r as ill- 
shaped, but that his face was ugly; for the 
Cretans use the ivord eveiSec, “well-favoured,” 
to denote a fair face Again, tjcopoTFoov §e 
v.EoaiE, “mix the drink liveliei,” does not mean 
“mix it stronger” as for hard drinkers, but 
“mix it quicker ” 

10 Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, 
as “Now all gods and men wei e sleeping through 
the night,” — while at the same lime the poet 
says “Often indeed as he turned his gaze to 
the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound of 
flutes and pipes ” “All” is here used metaphori- 
cally for “man),” all being a species of many 
So in the verse. — “alone she hath no pai t . . . 
oil], “alone, ’ is metaphoncal, for the best known 
may be called the only one 

11 Again, the solution may depend upon 
accent or breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos 
sohed the difficulties in the line, — Slftopev 
ISiSopEv) 8 e oi, and to pev oi5 (ou) xaTairuflETaL 
opPocp 

12 Or again, the question may be solved by 
punctuation, as m Empedocles, — “Of a sudden 
things became mortal that before had learnt to 
be immortal, and things unmixed before mixed ” 

13 Or again, by ambiguity of meaning, — as 
in itaQtpyvp'.Ev 5 e jt&eco vug, where the word nXeco 
is ambiguous. 


14. Or by the usage of language Thus any 
mixed drink is called olvo;, “wine ” Hence 
Ganymede is said “to poui the wine to Zeus,” 
though the gods do not dunk wme So too 
workeis m non aie called yjakvtu c, oi woikers 
m bionze This, howevci, may also be taken as 
a metaphoi. 

15 Again, w’hen a woid seems to involve 
some inconsistency of meaning, we should con- 
sider how many senses it may beai in the par- 
ticular passage 16 For example “theie was 
stayed the speai of bionze” — we should ask in 
how many ways we may take “being checked 
theie” The liue mode of mlei pi elation is the 
precise opposite of what Glaucon mentions 
Cutics, he says, jump at certain gioundless con- 
clusions, they pass adveise judgment and then 
proceed to leason on it, and, assuming that 
the poet has said whatever they happen to think, 
find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icanus has been 
treated in this fashion The cutics imagine he 
was a Lacedaemonian They think it strange, 
therefoie, that Telemachus should not have met 
him when he went to Lacedaemon But the 
Cephallenian story may peihaps be the true 
one They allege that Odysseus look a wife from 
among themselves, and that her father w r as 
Icadius not Icanus It is meiely a mistake, then, 
that gives plausibility to the objection 

17 In general, the impossible must be justi- 
fied by reference to artistic requirements, or to 
the higher lealily, oi to received opinion With 
lespect to the requirements of art, a piobable 
impossibility is to be preferied to a thing im- 
probable and yet possible Again, it may be 
impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted “Yes,” we say, “but the impos- 
sible is the higher thing ; for the ideal type must 
surpass the leahty ” To justify the inational, 
W'e appeal to what is commonly said to be In 
addition to which, wc uige that the iiralional 
sometimes does not violate leason, just as “it 
is probable that a thing may happen contiaiy to 
probability.” 

18. Things that sound contradictory should- 
be examined by the same lules as in dialectical 
refutation — whether the same thing is meant, in 
the same lelation, and in the same sense. We 
should therefore solve the question by reference 
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to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence 

19 The clement of the inational, and, simi- 
laily, depiavily of chaiacter, aie justly cen- 
sured when there is no innei necessity foi mtio- 
ducing them Such is the irrational element in 
the intioduction of Aegeus of Eunpides, and 
the badness of Menelaus m the Oiestes. 

20. Thus, theie are five sources from which 
critical objections are drawn Things aie cen- 
suied either as impossible, or irrational, or 
morally hurtful, or conti adictory, oi contraiy 
to artistic coriectness The answers should be 
sought under the twelve heads above mentioned 

26 

The question may be laised whether the Epic 
or Tragic mode of imitation is the higher If 
the more refined art is the higher, and the more 
refined m every case is that w Inch appeals to 
the betlei soit of audience, the art which imi- 
tates anything and eveiy thing is manifestly most 
uniefined The audience is supposed to be too 
dull to compiehend unless something of their 
own io ihi own in by the peifoimeis, who there- 
fore indulge in restless movements Bad flute- 
plajcrs twist and twill, if they have to lepie- 
sent “the quoit-thi ow,” oi hustle the coryphaeus 
when they peifoim the “Scjlla” 2 Tiagedy, it 
is said, has this same defect 'AVe may compaie 
the opinion that the oldei aclois entertained of 
their succcssois Mynniscus used to call Callip- 
pides “ape” on account of the exliavagance of 
his action, and the same view was held of Pin- 
daius Tiagic ait, then, as a whole, stands to 
Epic in the same lelation as the younger to the 
elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not 
need gesture; Tragedy, to an inferior public. 
3 Being then unrefined, it is evidently the lowei 
of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches 
not to the poetic but to the histi ionic art; for 
gesticulation may be equally overdone m epic 
recitation, as by Sosistratus, or in lyrical com- 
■petition, as by Mnasitheus the Opuntian. Next, 
all action is not to be condemned — any more 


than all dancing — but only that of bad per- 
formers Such was the fault found in Callip- 
judes, as also m otheis of our own day, w'ho 
are censuied for lejncsenting degraded women 
Again, Tiagedy like Epic poctiy jiroduces its 
effect even without action, it reveals its jiowei 
by mere leading If, llien, m all olhei lesjiects 
it is supenoi, this fault, we say, is not inherent 
m it 

4 And supenor it is, because it has all the 
epic elements — it may even use the epic metre 
— with the music and spectacular effects as im- 
poitant accessones; and these pioduce the most 
vivid of pleasuies Fuilher, it has vividness of 
impression in leading as well as in representa- 
tion 5 Moreover, the ait attains its end within 
nai rower limits; for the concenti ated effect is 
moi e pleasuiable than one which is sjnead over 
a long lime and so diluted. What, ioi example, 
would be the effect of the Oedijius of Sophocles, 
if it W'ere cast into a foim as long as the Iliad 9 
6. Once liioie, the Epic imitation has less unity; 
as is shown by this, that any Epic poem will 
furnish subjects foi seveial tiagedies Thus if 
the story adopted by the poet has a stncl unity, 
it must either be concisely told and appear trun- 
cated, oi, if it confonn to the Epic canon of 
length, it must seem w r eak and waleiy <Suth 
length implies some loss of umt),> if. I mean, 
the poem is consliucted out of seveial actions, 
like the Iliad and the Odyssey, which have many 
such paits, each with a ceilam magnitude of 
its own. Yet these poems aie as perfect as pos- 
sible in stiucture; each is. in the highest degree 
attainable, an imitation of a single action. 

7 If, then, Tragedy is supenoi to Epic poetry 
in all these lesjiects, and, moieover, fulfils its 
specific function better as an ait — for each art 
ought to produce, not any chance pleasure, but 
the pleasuie proper to it, as alieady stated — it 
plainly follows that Tiagedy is the higher art, 
as attaining its end moie perfectly. 

8. Thus much may suffice concerning Tiagic 
and Epic poetry in geneial; their several kinds 
and parts, with the number of each and their 
differences; the causes that make a poem good 
or bad; the objections of the critics and the 
answers to these objections. 
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JOHN dryden: An Essay of Dramatic Poesy* 


I T was that memorable day, in the first sum- 
mer of the late war, when our navy engaged 
the Dutch, a day wherein the two most 
mighty and best appointed fleets which any age 
had evei seen, disputed the command of the 
giealei half of the globe, the commerce of na- 
tions, and the riches of the universe. While these 
vast floating bodies, on either side, moved 
against each other in parallel lines, and our 
countivmen. under the happy conduct of his 
Ro\ al Highness, went bieakmg, by little and 
little into the line of the enemies, the noise of 
the cannon fiom both navies reached our ears 
about the Cit\ so that all men being alarmed 
with it and in a dreadful suspense of the event 
which thev knew was then deciding, every one 
went follovsmg the sound as his fancv led him; 
and leaving the town almost empty, some took 
towaids the paik, some cro«s the rivei, others 
down it. all seeking the noise in the depth of 
silence 

Among the lest, it was the fortune of Euge- 
nius Cnles, Lisideius, and Neander. to be in 
company togethei , three of them persons whom 
their wit and quality have made known to all 
the town, and whom I have chose to hide under 
these borrowed names, that they may not suffer 
by so ill a 1 elation as I am going to make of 
their discouise 

Taking then a barge which a servant of 
Lisideius had piovided for them, they made 
haste to shoot the bridge, and left behind them 
that great fall of waters which hindeied them 
from healing what they desued after which, 
having disengaged themselves fiom many ves- 
sels which lode at anchor m the Thames, and 
almost blocked up the passage towards Green- 
wich, they oideied the watermen to let fall their 

Diyclcn’s 'Es-a> of Dramatic Poesy’’ was published 
in 16fi8 It is lopi inted here in the edition of W P Ker, 
fiom The I ssay> nj John Drydin, by permission of the 
pnhli'-liei', Tin- (. larendon Pre-«, Oxford 


oars more gently; and then, every one favouring 
his own curiosity with a strict silence, it was 
not long ere they perceived the air to break 
about them like the noise of distant thunder, 
or of swallows in a chimney, those little un- 
dulations of sound, though almost vanishing 
before thev reached them, yet still seeming to 
retain somewhat of their fiist horror, which they 
had betwixt the fleets After they had attentively 
listened till such time as the sound bv little and 
little went from them, Eugemus, lifting up his 
head, and taking notice of it, was the first who 
congratulated to the rest that happy omen of 
our Nation’s victory adding, that we had but 
this to desiie m confirmation of it. that we might 
hear no more of that noise, which was now leav- 
ing the English coast When the rest had con- 
curred in the same opinion. Crites, a peison of 
a sharp judgment, and somewhat loo delicate a 
taste in wit, which the world have mistaken in 
him foi ill-nature, said, smiling to us, that if 
the concernment of this battle had not been so 
exceeding great, lie could scarce have wished 
the victory at the price he knew he must pay 
for it. m being subject to the reading and hear- 
ing of so many ill veises as he was sure would 
be made ujion it Adding, that no argument 
could scape some of those eternal rhymeis. who 
watch a battle with more diligence than the 
ravens and buds of prey; and the worst of 
them surest to be first in upon the quairy: while 
the belter able eithei out of modesty writ not 
at all, or set that due value upon then poems 
as to let them be often called for and long ex- 
jiccled 1 “Thcie are some of those impel tinent 
people you speak of,” answered Lisideius, “who 
to my knowledge are already so provided, either 
way, that they can producejxot only ^Panegyric 
u pon the vic tory. but7jf._ need__be, a Funeral 
Elegy jin the Duke; an3, aftei they~Saveci owned 
his valour witfTmany laurels, they will at last 
deplore the odds under which he fell, conelud- 



ing that his courage deserved a belter destinv” 
All the company smiled at the conceipl of Lisi- 
deius, but Cntes, more eager than before, began 
to make particular exceptions against some 
writeis, and said, the public magistrate ought to 
send betimes to forbid them, and that it con- 
cerned the peace and quiet of all honest people, 
that ill poets should be as well silenced as sedi- 
tious preachers. “In my opinion *’ replied Euge- 
nius, “you pursue your poinL too far; foists to 
my own particular, I am so giea f"a lovei of 
poesv. th at I could wish them all rewarded, w ho 
attemptnuF to dcTTfell: at least, 1 would not 
have them woise used than S)lla the Dictator 
did one of then bielhien heretofore ; — Quem 
in concione vidimus (sa)s Tully) , cum ei hbel- 
luin inalus poela de populo subjecisset, quod 
epigramma in eum jecisset tantummodo alterms 
versibus longiuscuhs, statim ex us rebus quas 
tunc vendebal jubere ei praemium tribui, sub ea 
conditione ne quid postea scnberet ” 1 “I could 
wish with all my heail.’’ replied Ciites. “that 
many whom we know were as bountifully 
thanked upon the same condition. — that they 
would ncvei trouble us again For amongst 
others, I have a moital appiehension of two 
poets, whom this victory, with the help of both 
hei wings, will never be able to escape ” “ ’Tis 
easy to guess whom ) ou intend.*’ said Lisideius 
“and without naming them, I ask you, if one of 
them does not perpetually pay us with clenches 
upon words, and a ceitain clownish kind of 
raileiy 9 if now and then he does not offer at 
a catachiesis or Clevclandism, wiesling and tor- 
luiing a word into another meaning m line, if 
he be not one of those whom the French w r ould 
call mi mauvais buff on, one that is so much a 
well-willei to the satire, that he spares no man^ 
and though he cannot strike a blow to hurt any, 
yet ought to be punished foi the malice of the 
action, as our witches are justly hanged, because 
they think themselves so; and suffer desen edly 
for believing they did mischief, because they 
meant it ” “You have described him,*’ said 
Cntes, “so exactly, that I am afraid to come 
after you with my other extremity of poetry . 

1 [“We saw him once in a ‘popular gathering when 
from the crowd a bad poet offered 'him an epigram in 
elegiac verse which lie had just composed attacking 
him, immediately he ordered the poet to be given a 
reward out of the articles he was then selling on the 
condition that he not wnte anything afterwards.”] 
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He is one of those who, hating had some ad- 
vantage of education and com rise, knows belter 
than the othei what a poet s hould lie but puts 
it into piactice moie unluckilv than am man. 
his style and matlei aie c\cn whcie alike he 
is the most calm, peaceable wnlei ton ever 
read he ne\er disquiets )oui passions with the 
least concernment, but still leaves ) on in as 
even a lempei as he found v ou he is a very 
Let ellei in poeti) he cieeps along with ten 
little words in cveiy line, and helps out his 
numbeis with Foi to. and Unto, and all the 
pieltv expletives he can find till he chags them 
to the end of anolhei line, while the sense is 
left tired half wav behind it lie doublv slaives 
all his veises. iiisl foi want of thought, and then 
of expiession, his poetry neilhei has wit in it, 1 
nor seems to have itj*Tike him in Martial" J 

Pauper uderi Cinna vult et est pauper 2 

“He affects nl amness. to cotci h is want of 
I magination • when he wnles the seiious wav, 
the highest flight of his fanct i« some mi-ei able 
antithesis, oi seeming conti adiclion • and m the 
comic he is still i caching at some thin conceit, 
the ghost of a jest, and that too (lies before 
him. never to be caught, these sw allow - which 
we see before us on the Thames aie the lust 
resemblance of his wit* you may obseive how 
neai the water they stoop, how man) pioffei* 
the) make to dip, and yet how seldom they touch 
it; and when they do, it is but the surface: the) 
skim ov ei it but to catch a gnat, and then mount 
into the ait and leave it *’ 

“Well, gentlemen,*’ said Eugenius, “you may 
speak youi pleasuic of these authors; but though 
I and some few more about the town may give 
you a peaceable hcaung, yet assure yourselves, 
there aie multitudes who would think you mali- 
cious and then injuied especially him whom 
}ou liist descubed. he is the veiy \\ ithers of the 
cit) • they have boughl more editions of Ins 
woiks than would scive to lav undei all then 
pies at the Loid Mavoi s Clui-lnias When ln-. 
famous poem hist came out m the veai 1060, 
I have seen them leading it m the midst of 
’Change time; nay so vehement the) wcie at it, 
that they lost their bargain by the candles ends, 
but what will you say if he has been leccivcd 

" [“Cinna wants to appeal a paupei, and, in fact, he 
is a pauper ] 
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among'l the gieat ones? I jan assuie you he 
is this dav. the ciny of one' who is lord m the 
ait of quibbling, /and who does not take it 
well. that anv man should mliude so fai into 
Ins piovmce ’ ‘All I would wish,” leplied 
Cutes, 'is, that tliey who lo\e his wiilmgs may 
«till adnuie him, and his fellow poet Qui 
Bavium non oiht. etc . is cuise sulTicient ” “And 
faithei,"" added Lisidems. ' I believe theie is no 
man who writes well, but would think himself 
\eiy haidh dealt with if then adnnieis should 
praise am thing of his A am quos contcinmmiis, 
eorum quoque lauJes coiiteiiuiimus ” 1 ‘ Xliei e 
are s o few w ho wnte well m t his age,” sa ys 
Ci ites7~~ *‘ttiar' mcthinks any pi ais es— s hould b e 
welcome, they ne ithei use to the dignity of the 
last age. nor t o~any of the An ci ents - and we 
may civ out of the W'nteis of This time, with 
moie leason than Petiomus of his. Pace vcslru, 
Iitcal diusse. pi uni omnium eloquentimn pcrdi- 
(Intis ‘ 5 ou ha\ c debauched the tiue old poetry 
so far, that Naluie. which is the soul of it, is not 
in any of j oui w l ltings ” 

“If )oui quail el.” said^Euge nmiQ “to those 
who now’ wnte. be giounded only on vour levci- 
ence to antiquity. theie is no man moie leadv 
to adoie those gieat Gieehs and Romans than 
I am but on the othei side. I cannot think so 
contemptibly of the age I lice in, oi so dis- 
honouiably of my own counliy, as not to judge 
we equal the Ancients in most kinds of poesy, 
and in some suipass them; neithei know I any 
reason wh\ I may not be as zealous foi the lepu- 
lation of oui age as we find the Ancients them- 
selves in lefeience to those who In eel before 
them For \ ou heai your Hoi ace saying, 

Imhgnor qindquum reprehrmh, non quia crasse 
Compositum, illepideve putelur, sed quia nuper. 0 

And after 

Si meliora dies, ut vma, poemata reddit, 

Scue velun. pietim chains quoins urroget annus ?7 

H Who does not hate Ed\uis’ | 

i I For those whom we d< -pi-c, llieir praises we 
despise too J 

5 [ With join permission, may we say that you were 
the first of all in lose eloquence ’J 

0 T‘ I glow indignant when anything is censored not 
because it i- considered to have been written crudely 
and tastele—Iy hut because it has been written re- 
cent I) ’ 1 

t If time improves poems, like wines, I should like 
to know how many years it takes to bestow value upon 
writings 'J 


“But I see I am engaging in a wide dispute, 
where the aiguments aie not like to i each close 
on eithei side, for Poesy is of so laige an ex- 
tent, and so many both of the Ancients and 
Moderns hate clone well in all kinds of it, that 
in citing one against the othei, wc shall take up 
more lime this evening than each man’s occa- 
sions will allow him: theiefore I would ask 
Cutes to what part of Poesy he would confine 
his aiguments, and wliethei he would defend the 
general cause of the Ancients against the Mod- 
ems, oi oppose any age of the Modems against 
this of ouis 9 ” 

Cutes, a little while consideung upon this 
demanc^told Eugemus he appioved his propo- 
sitions, a W if he pleased , he woul d limit theiy 
dispule tol Dramatic Poesy\ in which he thought 
it not dillicult to piove, eithei that the Ancients 
weie superior to the Modems, oi the last age 
of t his oI Tmrs 

Eugemus was somewhat surprised, when he 
heaid Cnles make choice of that subject “For 
ought I see.” said he, “I have undeilaken a 
haider province than I imagined foi though I 
ne\ei judged the plays of the Gieek or Roman 
poets comparable to ouis, jet, on the other side, 
those we now see acted come shoit of many 
winch weie written in the last age but my com- 
fort is, if we are oveicome. it will be only by 
our own countrymen and if we jield to them 
m this one part of poesy, we moi e sui pass them 
in all the othei for in the ejnc oi ljric way, it 
will be haid for them to show us one such 
amongst them, as we have many now living, or 
who lately were so they can pioduce nothing 
so courtly wilt, or which expics^cs so much the 
conversation of a gentleman as Sir John Suck- 
ling, nothing so even, sweet, and flowing as 
Mr. Waller; nothing so majestic, so couccl, as 
Sir John Denham, nothing so elevated, so 
copious, and full of sjnril as Mi Covvlev; as 
foi the Italian, Fiench, and Spanish plaj s, I can • 
make it evident, that tho=e who now write sur- 
pass them, and that the Diama is wholly ouis” 

All of them were thus far of Eugemus his - 
opinion, t hat the sweetness of English verse was 
never understood, or practised by our fathers; 
even Crites himself did not much oppose it; 
and every one was willing to acknowledge how 
much our poesy is improved Ijy the happiness 
of some writers yet living; who fiist taught us 
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to mould our thoughts into easy and significant 
woids, to letiench the sup erfluities of expres-, 
sion, and to make oui ihyine so pioperly a part 
of the veisc, that it should nevei mislead the 
sense, but itself be led and governed by it. 

Eugenius was going to continue this discouise, 
when Lisideius told lnm that it was necessary, 
before they proceeded furthei , to lake a standing 
measuie of their controversy; for how was it 
possible to be decided who wnt the best plays, 
before we know what a plav should he? But, 
this once agreed on bv both parties, each might 
have recourse to it, either to prove his own ad- 
vantages, 01 to discovei the failings of his ad- 
veisaiy 

He had no sooner said tins, but all desired 
the favour of him to give the definition of a 
plav; and they were the moie impoitunate, be- 
cause neilhei Aristotle, nor Horace, nor any 
olhei, who had wilt of that subject, had ever 
done it. 

Lisideius, after some modest denials, at last 
confessed he had a mde notion of it, indeed, 
rathei a descuption than a definition; but which 
sened to guide him in his pm ate thoughts, 
when he was to make a judgment of what otheis 
writ, that he conceived a nlav ou ght to be -~J 
' jusi and lively image oflium an nature , rem e- 
senti np its passions and humours , andthe 
chang es oj fortune to wh i ch it i s subject, fo r 
the delight and instr uction of man kind. / 

Tlits^defimtion, though '(Jrites raise? a logical 
objection against it — that it was only a genere 
et fine, 3 and so not altogethei pci feet, vs as yet 
well leceived by the lest, and after they had 
given ordei to the watermen to turn then baige, 
and iow softly, that they might take the cool of 
the evening in then return, Cntcs, being desired 
by the company to begin, spoke on behalf of 
the Ancients, in this manner’ 

“If confidence picsage a victory, Eugenius, 
m his on n opinion, has alicady tnumphed over 
the Ancients- nothing seems moie easy to lnm, 
than to oveicome those whom it is our greatest 
praise to have imitated well; for we do not 
only build upon their foundations, but by their 
models Dramatic Poesy had time enough, 
reckoning from Thespis (who first invented it) 
to Anstophanes, to be born, to grow up, and 
to flourish in maturity. It has been observed 

s f "By general classification ancl purpose ’*] 
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of ails and sciences, that in one and the same 
centuiy they have arnved to gieal peifection; 
and no wonder, since eieiy age has a kind of 
univeisal genius, which inclines lho=e that live 
m it to some paiticulai studies the woik then, 
being pushed on by many hands, must of neces- 
sity go forwaid 

“Is it not evident, m these last hunched yeais, 
(when the study of philosophy has been the 
business of all the Vntuosi in Chnstendom), 
that almost a new natuie has been revealed to 
us 9 That more enois of the school have been 
detected, moie useful expeiiments in philosophy 
have been made, moie noble scciets in optics, 
medicine, anatomv, astionomv. discovered, than 
m all those riedulous and doting ages fiom 
Austollc to us 9 — so true it is, that nothing 
spieads moie fast than science, when lightly 
and geneially cultivated. 

“Add lo this, the moie than common emula- 
tion that was in those times of wilting well, 
which though it be found in all ages and all 
poisons that piclcnd to the same lcpulalion, y et 
Poesy, being then in moie esteem than now it 
is, had greatci honouis deciced to the ptofessois 
of it, and consequently the uvalship was moie 
high between them, they had judges oidained 
to decide then merit, and pu/es lo lewaicl it, 
and historians have been diligent to iccoid of 
Eschvlus, Eunpides, Sophocles, Lyeopluon and 
the lest of them, both who they weic that van- 
quished in these wais of the thealie, and how 
often they wcie clowned while the Asian kings 
and Ciccian commonwealths seaice affoided 
them a noblei subject than the unmanly luxunes 
of a debauched couil. oi giddy inliigues of a 
factious city — Alii cemulatio mgema (says 
Paterculus), et nunc mvidw, nunc adnuratio 
mcitatio nem accendil Emulation is the spur 
of wit; ancl sometimes envy, sometimes admira- 
tion, quickens oui endeavouis. 

“But now, since the lewaids of honoui aie 
taken awav, that vnluous emulation is turned 
into dncct malice, vet so slothful, that it con- 
tents itself to condemn and ciy down others, 
without attempting to do bellei • it is a reputa- 
tion too unprofitable, lo lake the neccssaiy pains 
for it, yet, wishing they had it, is incitement 
enough to hmdei otheis from it Ancl this, in 
shoit, Eugenius, is the reason why you have 
now so few good poets, and so many severe 
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judges Certainly, to imitate the Ancients well, 
much labour ajid long study is lequired, which 
pains, I have alieady shown. our poets would 
want encouiagenienl to lake, if yet they had 
ability to go tin ougli mill it Those Ancients 
haie been faithful inntatois and vise observers 
of that Natuie which is so torn and ill repre- 
sented m oui plays, they have handed down 
to us a pei feet lesemblance of her; which we, 
like all copiers, neglecting to look on, have 
lendeied monstious, and disfigured But, that 
^ ou may know how much you are indebted to 
those vour masteis, and be ashamed to have so 
ill lequiLed them, I must lemembei you, that 
all the rules by which we piactise the Diama at 
this day, feithei such as relate to the justness 
and symmetry of the plot, or the episodical 
ornaments, such as descuptions, narrations, and 
other beauties, v Inch aie not esenlial to the 
play) weie delneied to us fiom the observa- 
tions which Ai istotle made, of those poets, which 
eithei lived before him. 01 were his contempo- 
raries we hate added nothing of our own, ex- 
cept we haie the confidence to say our wit is 
better, of which, none boast m this our age, 
but such as undei stand not theirs Of that book 
which Anstotle has left us, jreol tfjg IIoir|iv.fjg, 
Horace his Ait of Poetr j is an excellent com- 
ment and. I believe. ie«tores to us that Second 
Book of his concerning Comedy, which is want- 
ing in linn 

“Out of these two have been extracted the 
famous Rules, which the French call DesTrois 
, Unite:. 01. The Thiee Unities, which ought to 
- be obsened m every legular play, namely, of 
. Time, Place, and Action 

“The Unit) of Time they comprehend m 
l went! -four hours, the compass of a natural 
day, or as near as it can be contrived, and the 
leason of it is obuous to eveiy one, — that the 
time of the feigned action, or fable of the play, 
should be pioportioned as near as call be to 
the duration of that time in which it is rcpie- 
«enled since, theieforc, all plajs are acted on 
the theatre m the space of time much within the 
compass of twenty-four hours, that play is to 
be thought the nearest imitation of nature, whose 
plot or action is confined within that time; and, 
bj the same rule which concludes this general 
jnopoition of time, it follows, that all the parts 
of it are to be equally subdivided, as namely. 


that one act take not up the supposed lime of 
half a day, which is out of proportion to the 
rest, since the other foui aie then to be strait- 
ened within the compass of the remaining half: 
for it is unnatural that one act, which being 
spoke or written is not longer than the rest, 
should be supposed longer by the audience; it 
is therefore the poet’s duty, to take care that no ’ 
act should be imagined to exceed the time m 
which it is repiesented on the stage; and that - 
the intervals and inequalities of time be sup- 
posed to fall out between the acts 

“This lule of time, how well it has been ob- 
served by the Ancients, most of their plays will 
witness; you see them in their tiagedies, (where- 
in to follow this rule is ceitainly most difficult), 
from the very beginning of their plays, falling 
close into that part of the story which they in- 
tend for the action or principal obj'ect of it, 
leaving the formei part to be delivered by narra- 
tion- so that they set the audience, as it were, 
at the post v'here the race is to be concluded; 
and, saving them the tedious expectation of see- 
ing the poet set out and ride the beginning of 
the course, you behold him not till he is in sight 
of the goal, and just upon you. 

“For the second Unity, which is that of Place, 
the Ancients meant by it, that the scene ought 
to be continued through the play, in the same 
place where it v-as laid in the beginning for 
the stage on which it is repiesented being but 
one and the same jilace, it is unnatural to con- 
ceive it many, and those far distant fiom one 
another I will not deny but, by the variation 
of painted scenes, the fancy, which in these 
cases will contribute to its ov 7 n deceit, may 
sometimes imagine it several places, with some 
appeal ance of probability; yet it still carries 
the greater likelihood of truth, if those places 
be supposed so near each other as in the same 
town or city; which may all be comprehended 
under the larger denomination of one place, for 
a gi eater distance will bear no pioportion to 
the shortness of time which is allotted m the 
acting, to pass from one of them to another; 
for the observation of this, next to the Ancients, 
the French are to be most commended. They 
tie themselves so strictly to the Unity of Place 
that you never see m any of their plays a scene 
changed m the middle of an act: if the act begins 
m a garden, a street, or chamber, ’tis ended in 
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the same place ; and that you may know it to be 
the same, the stage is so supplied with persons, 
that it is never empty all the time he that enters 
second, has business with him who was on be- 
foie, and befoie the second quits the stage, a 
third appeals who has business with him This 
Corneille calls la liaison des scenes, the con- 
tinuity or joining of the scenes, and Tis a good 
mark of a well-contrived play, when all the 
persons aie known to each other, and every one 
of them has some affairs with all the lest. 

“As for the third UniLy, which is that of Ac- 
tion, the Ancients meant no other by it than what 
the logicians do by their finis, the end or scope 
of any action, that which is the first in inten- 
tion, and last in execution now the poet is to 
aim at one great and complete action, to the 
carrying on of which all things m his play, even 
the very obstacles, are to be subservient; and 
the reason of this is as evident as any of the 
'foimer For two actions, equally laboured and 
driven on by the writer, would destroy the unity 
^ of the poem , it would be no longer one play, 
but two • not but that there may be many actions 
in a play, as Ben Jonson has observed in his 
1 hscovei tes , but they must be all subseivient 
to the great one, which our language happily 
expresses m the name of under-plots such as in 
Tcience’s Eunuch is the difference and recon- 
cilement of Thais and Phaedria, which is not 
the chief business of the play, but promotes the 
mairiage of Chscrea and Chrcmes’s sister, prm- 
cijiallv intended by the poet There ought to he 
but one action, says Corneille, that is. one com- 
plete action, which leaves the mind of the audi- 
ence in a full lepose, but this cannot be brought 
to pass but by many other imjierfect actions, 
which conduce to it, and hold the audience in a 
delightful suspence of w hat will be 

“If by these rules (to onnt many othci diawn 
from the precepts and pi actice of the Ancients) 
lie should judge our modern plays, ’tis prob- 
able that few of them nould enduie the trial: 
that which should be the business of a day, takes 
up in some of them an age; instead of one 
action, they are the epitomes of a man’s life; 
and for one spot of ground, which the stage 
should represent, we are sometimes in more 
countries than the map can show us. 

“But if we allow the Ancients to have con- 
tnved well, we must acknowledge them to have 
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writ better. Questionless we aie depmed of a 
great stock of wit in the loss of Menandei among 
the Greek jioets, and of Ctccilius, Aianius, and 
Vanus, among the Roman®, we ma; guess at 
Menandei’s excellency b\ the jilacs of Teience, 
who tianslated some of his. and vet wanted so 
much of him, that he was called by C Cresar the 
half-Menander, and may judge of Vanus. bj 
the testimonies of Hoiace, Maitial, and Velleius 
Paterculus ’Tis probable that these could they 
be recovered, v'ould deride the conti ovei®v . but 
so long as Aristophanes m the old Comedv, and 
Plautus arc extant, w-hile the tiagedies of Eurip- 
ides, Sophocles, and Seneca, aie to be had. I can 
never see one of those plavs which aie now 
written but it ineiea®es my admnation of the 
Ancients And yet I must acknowledge fuithei, 
that to admne them as we ougliL, we should 
undei stand them bettei than we do Doubtless 
many things appear fiat to us, whose wiL de- 
pended on some custom 01 stoiv, which ncvei 
came to oui knowledge, 01 pel baps on some 
criticism in then language, which being so long 
dead, and only lcmaining in then books, ’tis 
not possible they should make us undei stand 
perfectly To read Maciobius, explaining the 
propi letv and elegancy of many woi ds in Virgil, 
which I had befoie passed ovci without con- 
sideration. as common things, is enough to as- 
sure me that I ought to think the same of 
Terenrr, and that m the pui itv of his style 
(which Tullv so much valued that he ever cai- 
ried his woiks about him) theie is vet left m 
him gieal loom for admnation, if I knew but 
where to plaie it In the meantime I must desne 
you to take noliic that the giealcst man of the 
last age (Ben Jonson) was willing to give jilace 
to them in all tilings: he was not only a pio- 
fessed mutator of Hoiace, but a learned plagiary 
of all the othcis; you track him cv ciy wheie in 
their snow if Hoiace, Lucan. Petromus Aibitei, 
Seneca, and Juvenal, had then own fiom him, 
theie aie few senous thoughts which aie new in 
him- you will paidon me, theicfoie, if I piesumc 
he loved their fashion, when he woie their 
clothes But since I have olhciwisc a gieal ven- 
eialion for him, and you, Eugemus, picfer him 
above all olhei poets, I will use no failhci aigu- 
ment to you than his example I will pioduce 
Father Ben to you, dressed in all the ornaments 
and colours of the Ancients, you will need no 
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other guide to oui party, if }ou follow him; 
and i\ hethci )ou considei the bad plays of our 
age. 01 legal d the good ones of the last, both 
the best and woist of the modem poets will 
equally instiuct ) ou to esteem the Ancients ’ 

Crites had no soonei left speaking, but 
Eugemus, who had wailed with some impatience 
for it, thus began 

“'I have obsencd in v oui speech, that the 
foiniei pait of it is commcmg as to what the 
Modems have pi o filed by the lules of the An- 
cients, hut in the latter )ou are caieful to con- 
ceal how much the} ha\ e excelled them; we 
own all the helps we haie fiom them, and want 
neithei lenei alien noi giatitude, while we ac- 
i knowledge that, to oieicome them, we must make 
use of the advantages we ha\c recened from 
them but to these assistances we have joined 
oui own mdustiv : foi. had we sat down with 
a dull imitation of them, we might then have 
lost somewhat of the old peifeclion. hut lieier 
acquit ed any that was new We diaw not there- 
foie after then lines, but those of Nature; and 
hating the life befoie us besides the expci lence 
of all they knew, it is no wondci if we hit some 
airs and feature® which thev haie missed I 
deny not what you uige of arts and sciences, that 
they have flounshed in some ages moie than 
others, hut lour instance in philosophy makes 
for me foi if naluial causes be moie known 
now than in the time of An-totle, because moie 
studied, it follow s that poesv and othci ai ts mav, 
with the same pains, amve still neai er to per- 
fection, and, that gi anted, it will lest for }ou 
to prove that the) wi ought moie peifect images 
of human life than we. which seeing in }our 
discouise v ou have a\ oided to make good, it 
shall now be my ta®k to ®how you some pait 
of then defects, and some few excellencies of 
the Modems And I think thcie is none among 
us can imagine I do it enviously, 01 with pur- 
pose to detiacl fiom them, for what inleiesl 
of fame 01 piofit can the living lose by the 
leputation of the dead 9 On the otliei side, it is a 
great liuth which Velleius Paterculus affirms: 
Audita vi sis hbcntms laudamus, et preesentia 
invuha pnetenta admuatione piosequimur, et 
his nos obi ui, ilhs instiui credunus D that piaise 

3 1 ‘We praise more willingly what we have heard 
than w hdl we haie seen, and we pursue the present 
with enw and the past with adinualion, we feel op- 
piC'Sed Iji the former and uplifted liy the latter.”] 


or censure is certainly the most sincere, which 
unbribed postenty shall give us. 

“Be pleased then in the fust place to take 
notice, that the Gieek poesy, which Cutes has 
affirmed to have ai lived to pcifection m the 
leign of the Old Comedy, was so fai from it, 
that the distinction of it into acts was not known 
to them; or if it weie, it is yet so darkly de- 
liveied to us that we cannot make it out. 

“All we know of it is, fiom the smgmg of 
their Choi us, and that too is so uncertain, that 
in some of then plays we have leason to con- 
jecluie they sung moie than five times Aristotle 
indeed divides the integral pails of a play into 
four. Fust, the Pio/asis, or enliance, which gives 
light only to the characleis of the poisons, and 
pioceeds veiy little into any pait of the action. 
Secondly, the Epitasis, oi woiking up of the 
plot, where the play grows w r armer, the design 
or action of it is drawing on, and you see some- 
thing promising that it will come to pass. 
Thndly, the Catasiasis, or counter-tuin, which 
destroys that expectation, imbioils the action 
in new difficulties, and leaves you far distant 
from that hope m which it found you; as you 
may have obseived m a violent stieam resisted 
by a nanow passage, — it luns round to an eddy, 
and caines back the waleis with more swiftness 
than it bi ought them on. Lastly, the Catastrophe, 
which the Giecians called ?uoi;, the French le 
denouement, and we the discovery, or uni avai- 
ling of the plot - there )ou see all things settling 
again upon their fiist foundations; and, the 
obstacles which hindeied the design oi action 
of the play once lcmoved, it ends with that le- 
semblance of tiuth and natuie, that the audience 
aie satisfied with the conduct of it Thus this 
gieal man deliveied to us the image of a play; 
and I must confess it is so lively, that from 
thence much light has been derived to the form- 
ing it moie peifeclly into acts and scenes 1 but 
what poet fiist limited to five the number of 
the acts, I know not; only we see it so fiimly 
established in the time of Iloiace, that he gives 
it for a rule in comedy , — Neu brevior quinto, 
neu sit productior actu . 10 So that you see the 
Grecians cannot be said to have consummated 
this art, writing rather by entrances than by 
acts, and having rather a general indigested 

10 [“Let it be neither shorter than five acts, nor 
longer ”j 
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notion of a play, than knowing how and where 
to besLow the particular giaces of it. 

“But since the Spaniaids at this day allow but 
three acts, which they call Jornadas, to a play, 
and the Italians m many of theirs follow them, 
when T condemn the Ancients, I declaie lL is 
not allogethei because they have not five acts 
to eveiy play, but because they have noL confined 
themselves to one ceilam numbei it is building 
an house without a model, and when they suc- 
ceeded in such undertakings, they ought to have 
sacrificed to Foitune, not to the Muses 

“i\exl, for the plot, which Anstolle called 
to pufloq, and often m>v jrpray|idT<»v ouvftsoig , 11 
and from him the Romans Fabula, it has al- 
ready been judiciously observed by a late wnlci, 
that in their liagedies it was only some tale de- 
rived fiom Thebes 01 Troy, or at least some- 
thing that happened in those two ages, which 
was worn so tlneadbare by the pens of all the 
epic poets, and even bv tradition, itself of the 
talkative Giecklings (as Ben Jonson calls them), 
that befoie it came upon the stage it was aheady 
known to all the audience’ and the people, so 
soon as ever they heard the name of CEdipus, 
knew as well as the poet, that he had killed his 
fathei by a mistake, and committed incest with 
his mothei, befoie the play, that they were now 
to heai of a gieat plague, an oracle, and the 
ghost of Lams* so that they sat with a yawning 
kind of expectation, till he was to come with 
his eyes pulled out, and speak a hundied or two 
verses in a tragic lone, m complaint of his mis- 
fortunes But one CEdipus, Hei rules, 01 Medea, 
had been toleiable pool people, they escaped 
not so good cheap, they had still the chapon 
boinlle 12 set before them, till their appetites 
were cloyed with the same dish, and, the novelty 
being gone, the pleasuie vanished, so that one 
mam end of Dramatic Poesy in its definition, 
which was to cause delight, was of consequence 
destroyed. 

“In then comedies, the Romans generally 
boriowed their plots fiom the Greek poets; and 
theirs was commonly a little girl stolen or wan- 
dered from her parents, brought back unknowm 
to the same city, there [falling into the hands 
of] some young fellow, who, by the help of his 
servant, cheats his father; and when her time 

11 P'The placing together of the actions ”] 

12 [Literally, “Boiled capon” (“tasty dish, luxury”) 1 


comes, to ciy, — Juno Lucma, jer opem , 11 — one 
or other sees a little box oi cabinet which was 
carried away with her. and so discoid s her to 
her fi lends, if some god do not pieicnL it, by 
coming down m a machine, and lake the thanks 
of it to himself. 

‘ By the plot you may guess much of the 
chaiacteis of the persons An old fathei, who 
would willingly, before he dies, see his son well 
married, his debauched son, kind in his nature 
to his wench, but nnseiably in want of money , 
a seivaiit oi slate, who has so much wit to slukc 
in with him, and help to dupe his fathei; a 
braggadocio captain, a jiaiasile, and a lady of 
pleasuie 

4 As foi the pool honest maid, on whom the 
stoiy is built, and who ought to be one of the 
principal aclois m the play, she is commonly 
a mute in it. she has the bleeding of the old 
Elizabeth w-ay. foi maids to be seen and not to 
be heaid, and it is enough you know she is will- 
ing to be manied, when the fifth act lequnes it 

4 The«e aie plots limit aftci the Italian mode 
of houses, — you see tlnough them all at once 
the chaiacteis aic indeed the imitation of Aatuie, 
but so nanow, as if they had umlaLed only an 
eye or an hand, and did not daie to yentuie on 
the lines of a face, oi the piopoilion of a body 

‘'But in how sli ail a compass soev ci they have 
bounded then plots and chaiacteis. we will pass 
it by, if they ha\c legulaily pui sued them, and 
pcifeclly ohseived those lluee Unities of Time, 
Place, and Action, the knowledge of wlinh you 
say is denied to us fiom them But in the fiisl 
plat e give me lcai e to tell y ou, that the Unity 
of Place, howciei it might be piarli«ed by them, 
was nciei any of then lules: we neithei find it 
in Anstolle, Hoi ace. oi any who have wntlen 
of it, till in oui age the Flench poets fiisl made 
it a piecept of the stage The Unity of Time, 
even Teiencc himself, who was the best and 
most regulai of them, has neglected’ his 
Heaulontimoiumenoi. oi Self-Pumshei , lakes up 
visibly two davs. theiefoie. =ays Scaligci; the 
two first acts concluding the fiisl day. weie 
acted overnight; the ihiec last on the ensuing 
day; and Euripides, in tying himself to one day, 
has committed an absuidity ncvei to be foi- 
given him, for in one of bis liagedies he has 
made Theseus go from Athens to Thebes, which 

11 r“Iuno, goddess of cliildhulli, bung help.”! 
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was about forty English miles, under the walls 
of it to give battle, and appeal victorious in the 
next act, and yet, fiom the time of his depar- 
luie to the return of the INuntius, who gives the 
relation of his vicloiv, /Ethia and the Chorus 
ha\e but thnty-six veises, that is not for every 
mile a veise. 

“The like error is as evident in Terence his 
Eunuch, when Laches, the old man, enters in 
a mistake the house of Thais; wheie, beLwixt 
his evil and the entrance of P\ thias. who comes 
to give ample 1 elation of the disorders he has 
raised within. Parmeno. who was left upon the 
stage, has not abo\e five lines to speak. C’est 
hien employer un temps si couit. li sajs the 
Fiench poet, w ho furnished me with one of the 
observations- and almost all their tiagedies will 
alloid us examples of the like nature. 

“ ’T is tiue, they ha\e kept the continuity, or, 
as vou called it, liaison des scenes, somewhat 
better tw o do not peipetually come in together, 
talk, and go out together: and other two succeed 
them, and do the same throughout the act, which 
the English call by the name of single scenes; 
but the reason is, because they have seldom 
aboie two or thiee scenes, properly so called, 
in eveiy act, for it is to be accounted a new 
scene, not every time the stage is empty; but 
every peison w ho enters though to others, makes 
it so, because he introduces a new business 
Now the plots of then pla\ s being narrow, and 
the persons few one of their acts was written 
m a less compass than one of our well-wi ought 
scenes; and vet thev aie often deficient even in 
this To go no further than Terence; you find 
m the Eunuch, Antipho entering single in the 
midst of the third art aftei Chremes and P) thias 
were gone off, in the same play vou have like- 
wise Donas beginning the fouilh act alone; and 
aftei she had made a lelalion of what was done 
at the Soldier's entertainment (which by the 
way was very inaitificial. because she was pre- 
sumed to speak directly to the audience, and to 
acquaint them with what was necessaiy to be 
known, but yet should have been so contrived 
by the poet as to have been told by persons of 
the diama to one another, and so by them to 
have come to the knowledge of the people), she 
quits the stage, and Phaedria enters next, alone 
likewise he also gives you an account of him- 

1 I tl i- well In employ °o short a time”] 


self, and of his returning from the country, m 
monologue; to which unnatural way of narra- 
tion Terence is subject in all his plays In his 
Adel phi, 01 Brothers, Sjrus and Demea enter 
after the scene was bioken bv the depaituie of 
Sostrata, Gela, and Canlhara: and indeed you 
can scarce look into any of his comedies, where 
you will not presently discover the same inter- 
ruption. 

“But as they have failed both in laying of 
their plots, and managing of them, sweiving 
from the rules of their own art by misrepre- 
senting Nature to us, in which they have ill 
satisfied one intention of a play, which was de- 
light; so in the instructive part they have erred 
worse: instead of punishing vice and rewarding 
virtue, they have often shown a prosperous 
wickedness, and an unhappy piety thev have 
set befoie us a bloody image of revenge in 
Medea, and given her dragons to convey her 
safe from punishment; a Priam and Aslyanex 
muideied, and Cassandra ravished, and the lust 
and murder ending in the victoiy of him who 
acted them: in short, there is no indecorum in 
any of our modern plays, which if I would 
excuse, I could not shadow with some authority 
from the Ancients 

“And one farther note of them let me leave 
you- tragedies and comedies were not writ then 
as they are now, promiscuously, by the same 
person; but he who found his genius bending 
to the one, never attempted the other way This 
is so plain, that I need not instance to you, that 
Aristophanes, Plautus. Terence, never any of 
them writ a tiagedy; yEschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, and Seneca, nevei meddled with 
comedy . the sock and buskin were not worn by 
the same poet Having then so much care to 
excel in one kind, very little is to be pardoned 
them, if they miscariied in it; and this would 
lead me to the consideration of their wit, had 
not Cntes given me sufficient warning not to be 
too bold in my judgment of it, because, the 
languages being dead, and many of the customs 
and little accidents on which it depended lost to 
us, we are not competent judges of it. But though 
I grant that here and there w*e may miss the 
application of a proverb or a custom, yet a thing 
well said will be wit in all languages; and 
though it may lose something in the tianslation, 



yet to him who reads it in the original, ’tis still 
the same he has an idea of its excellency, 
though it cannot pass from his mind into any 
other expiession 01 woids than those in which 
he finds it When Pliaedna, m the Eunuch, had 
a command fiom his mistress to be absent two 
days, and, encouraging himself to go through 
with it, said, Tandem ego non ilia car earn, si sit 
opus, vel to turn triduum? 1S Parmeno, to mock 
the softness of his master, lifting up his hands 
and eyes, cues out, as it weie in admiration, 
Hui f umversum tnduum ' 10 the elegancy of 
which umveisum, though it cannot be rendeied 
in our language, yet leaves an impression on 
our souls: but this happens seldom m him; in 
Plautus oftenei, who is infinitely too bold in 
his metaphois and coining woids, out of which 
many times his wit is nothing, which question- 
less was one reason why Horace falls upon him 
so severely in those verses: 

Sed proavi noslri Plautinos et numeros et 

Laudavere sales, mmium patienter utrumque, 

Ne dicam stolule 17 

For Horace himself was cautious to obtrude a 
new word on his readers, and makes custom and 
common use the best measure of receiving it 
into our writings: 

Multa renascentur quee nunc cecidere, cadentque 
Qua nunc sunt m honore vocabula, si volet usus. 
Quern penes arbitrium est, et ]us, et norma lo- 

quendi 13 

“The not observing this rule is that which 
the w'oild has blamed in our satirist, Cleveland 
to expiess a thing haid and unnatui ally, is his 
new' way of elocution. ’Tis tiue, no poet but may 
sometimes use a catachresis: Virgil does it — 

Mistuque ndcnti colocasia jundet acantho — 10 

ii [“Shall I not do without her if it is necessary, 
even for a whole three days 9 ”] 

l *> [“Alas, all of three days 1 ”] 

17 L‘ Our forefathers piaised both the verses and 
1 witticisms of Plautus all too tolerantly, if I may not 
say stupidly ”] 

78 [ Many words will be revived which now have 
fallen into disuse and many will fall into disuse which 
are now accepted if practice demands, in whose power 
he the choice, the right and the standard of lan- 
guage ”] 

l ‘> [“And the colocasia will spread forth, mingled 
with the laughing acanthus”] 
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in his eclogue of Pollio; and in his 7th /Eneid: 
mirantur et unda, 

Miratur nemus msuetum fulgentia longe 
Scuta virum fluvio pictasquc mnare carinas 

And Ovid once so modestly, that he asks leave 
to do it: 

quem, si verbo audacia detur. 

Baud metuam sumrni dixisse Palatia call 21 

calling the couit of Jupiter by the name of 
Augustus his palace; though m anothei place 
he is more bold, wheie he savs , — et I on gas visent 
CapUolia pom pas ” But to do this always, and 
never be able to w'rite a line without it, though 
it may be admired by some few pedants, will 
not pass upon those who know' that w'lt is best 
conveyed to us m the most easy language, and 
is most to be admired when a gieat thought 
conies diessed m woids so commonly lecened, 
that it is understood by the meanest appiehen- 
sions, as the best meat is the most easily digested 
but we cannot read a veise of Cleveland’s with- 
out making a face at it, as if every word were 
a pill to swallow he gives us many times a haid 
nut to break our teeth, without a kernel foi oui 
pains. So that there is this difference betwixt Ins 
Satires and doctor Donne's; that the one gives 
us deep thoughts in common language, though 
rough cadence; the other gives us common 
thoughts m abstruse w'Oids: ’tis true, in some 
places his wit is independent of his w T ords, as m 
that of the rebel Scot: 

Had Cam been Scot, God would have chang’d his 
doom. 

Not forc’d him wander, but confin’d him home 

“Si sic omnia dixisset 1 21 This is wit in all lan- 
guages it is like Mercury, never to be lost or 
killed — and so that other — 

For beauty, like white powder, makes no noise, 
And yet the silent hypocrite destroys. 

You see, the last line is highly melaphoiical, but 
it is so soft and gentle, that it does not shock 
us as we read it. 

20 [“The woods and waters wonder at the gleam 

Of shields, and painted ships, that stem the 
stream.” (Dryden) 1 

31 [“If I may use so bold a figure of speech I should 
not hesitate to call the palace of the sky ”1 
- J I “And the capilol will see long processions ”1 
23 [“If only he had said everything in tins way.”] 
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“But, to leturn from whence I have digressed, 
to the considei ation of the Ancients’ writing, 
and then ml, of which by this tune you will 
grant us in some measuie to be fit judges 
Though I see many excellent thoughts in Seneca, 
yet he of them w ho had a genius most propci foi 
the stage, was Ovid, he had a way of wilting so 
fit to stir up a pleasing adniii ation and concern- 
ment, which are the objects of a tragedy, and to 
show the vanous mov ements of a soul combat- 
ing betwixt two diffeient passions, that, had he 
lived m our age, oi in his own could have wi it 
with out ad\ antages, no man but must have 
yielded to him; and theiefoie I am confident the 
Medea is none of his foi, though I esteem it 
for the giavity and sentcnLiousness of it, which 
he himself concludes to be suitable to a tragedy, 
— Omne genus senpti giavitate tiageedia vmcit 
— )et it mo\ es not my soul enough to judge that 
he, who in the epic way wrote things so near the 
drama as the story of Mjnlia, of Caunus and 
Biblis, and the lest, should stn up no more con- 
cernment wheie he most endeaioured it The 
masterpiece of Seneca I hold to be that scene 
m the Troades, where Ulvsscs is seeking for 
Ast>anax to kill him; there jou see the tendei- 
ness of a mothei so repiescnted in Andromache, 
that it raises compassion to a high dcgiee in 
the leader, and bears the nearest lesemblance 
of anything in then tiagedies to the excellent 
scenes of passion in Shakspeare, 01 in Fletcher' 
for love-scenes, ) ou will find few among them, 
their tragic poets dealt not with that soft pas- 
sion, but with lust, ciuellv, revenge, ambition, 
and those bloody actions they piodueed, which 
were more capable of raising hoiroi than com- 
passion in an audience- leaving love untouched, 
whose gentleness would have tempered them, 
which is the most fiequent of all the passions, 
and which, being the piivate concernment of 
every person, is soothed by viewing its own 
image in a public entertainment 

“Among their comedies, we find a scene or 
two of tenderness, and that wheie you would 
least expect it, in Plautus; but to speak gen- 
erally, their lovers say little, when they see each 
other, but amnia mea vita mea; Zcoij xal i|nJXT], 2B 
as the women in Juvenal’s time used to cry out 

21 [ Tragedy exceeds every kind of writing in grav- 
ity ”] 

- r ‘ [“My soul, my life ”1 


in the fuiy of their kindness: then indeed to 
speak sense weie an offence Any sudden gust 
of passion (as an ecstasy of love m an unex- 
pected meeting) cannot bcLter be exptessed than 
in a woid and a sigh, bicaking one another. 
Natuic is dumb on such occasions; and to make 
hei speak, would he to lepiesenl hci unlike her- 
self But theie aie a thousand other concern- 
ments of loveis, as jealousies, complaints, con- 
nivances, and the like, wheie not to open their 
minds at laige to each olhei, weie to be want- 
ing to then own love, and to the expectation 
of the audience, who watch the movements of 
their minds, as much as the changes of their 
foi tunes For the imaging of the fiist is properly 
the woik of a poet, the latter he boirows of the 
histonan ” 

Eugcnius was proceeding in that part of his 
discouise, when Cutes interiupled him “I see,” 
said he, “Eugcnius and I are nevei like to have 
this question decided betwixt us; foi he main- 
tains, the Moderns have acquit eel a new perfec- 
tion m wiiling, I can only giant they have 
altered the mode of it. Homei described his 
heroes men of gical appetites, lovers of beef 
broiled upon the coals, and good fellows, con- 
tiary to the practice of the Fiench Romances, 
whose heiocs neither eat, nor dunk, nor sleep, 
for love Vngil makes /Eneas a bold avower 
of his own values- 

Sum puts /Eneas, jama super cetliera notus, 26 

which in the civility of oui poets is the char- 
acter of a fanfaion or Hectoi foi with us the 
knight lakes occasion to walk out, oi sleep, to 
avoid the vanity of telling his own sloiv, which 
the tiusty ’squiic is evei to perform for him. 
So in their love-scenes, of which Eugenius spoke 
last, the ancients were moie hearty, we more 
talkative they wiit love as it was then the mode 
to make it; and I will grant thus much to 
Eugenius, that perhaps one of their poets had he 
lived in our age, si foret hoc noslium falo 
delapsus in oevum 27 (as Horace says of Lucil- 
ius), he had altered many things; not that they 
were not natural before, but that he might ac- 
commodate himself to the age he lived m. Yet 
in the meantime, we are not to conclude any- 

20 [“I am dutiful Aeneas, whose fame is known above 
the heavens.” J 

27 [“If he had been dropped into our age by fate”] 
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thing lashly against those great men, but pre- 
serve to them the dignity of masters, and give 
that honour to their memories, quos Libitina 
sacravil,-'' jiait of which we expect may be paid 
to us in future times.” 

This moderation of Cutes, as it was pleasing 
to all the company, so it put an end to that dis- 
pute; which Eugenius. who seemed to have the 
better of the aigument, Mould uige no faither- 
but Lisideius, aftei he had acknowledged him- 
self of Eugenius his opinion concerning the 
Ancient, yet told him, he had forborne, till his 
discourse were ended, to ask him why he pic- 
feired the English plays above those of olhei 
nations 9 and whelhei we ought not to submit 
our stage to the exactness of our next neigh- 
bours 9 

“Though,” said Eugenius, “I am at all times 
ready to defend the honoui of my country 
against the Fiench, and to maintain, we are as 
well able to vanquish them wiLh our pens, as 
our ancestois have been with their swords; yet, 
if you please,” added he, looking upon Neandei, 
“I will commit this cause to my friend’s manage- 
ment, his opinion of oui plays is the same with 
mine: and besides, theie is no reason, that Cutes 
and I, who have now left the stage, should rc- 
entei so suddenly upon it; which is against the 
law's of comedy ” 

“If the question had been slated,” lephed 
Lisideius “who had writ best, the French 01 
English, forty jeais ago, I should haie been of 
jour opinion, and adjudged the honoui to oui 
own nation; but since that lime” (said he, tinn- 
ing towards Neandei), “we have been so long 
togethei bad Englishmen that we had not leisuic 
to be good poets Beaumont, Fletihei. and J on- 
son (who w T eie only capable of bunging us to 
that degree of perfection which we have), were 
j’ust then leaving the w'oild; as if (in an age 
of so much honor) wit, and those milder studies 
of humanity, had no farlhei business among us 
But the Muses, who ever follow peace, went to 
plant in anotliei country, it was then that the 
great Cardinal Richelieu began to take them 
into his protection, and that, by his encourage- 
ment, Corneille, and some other Frenchmen, re- 
formed their theatre, which before w T as as much 
below ours, as it now surpasses it and the rest 

- a [“Which Libitina has consecrated ”1 
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of Europe But because Criles m his discourse 
foi the Ancients has prevented me, by touching 
upon many mles of the stage which the Mod- 
erns ha\e bonow'ed from them, I shall onl}', in 
shoit, demand of jou. whelhei jou are not con- 
vinced that of all nations the Fiench have best 
observed them 9 In the Unity of Time jou find 
them so sciupulous, that it jet remains a dispute 
among their poets, whelhei the aitifieial day of 
twelve houis, more or less, be not meant by 
Aristotle, rather than the naluial one of twenty- 
four, and consequently, whether all plajs ought 
not to be i educed into that compass This I can 
tcstifj, that m all then diamns wilt within 
these last twentv yeais and upwaids, I have not 
obscived any that ha\e extended the lime to 
thnly houis in the Unity of Place they aie full 
as sciupulous; for many of then critics limit 
it to that \eij' spot of giound wheie the play 
is supposed to begin; none of them, exceed the 
compass of the same town or city. The Unity 
of Action in all plays is jet moie conspicuous, 
foi thev do not burden them with under-plots, 
as the English do: which is the reason why 
many scenes of oui tiagi-comedies eairy on a 
design that is nothing of km to the main plot, 
and that we see two distinct webs in a play, like 
those in ill-wi ought slulTs, and two actions, that 
is, two plaj's, earned on together, to the con- 
founding of the audience, who, befoie they are 
w T arm m their concernments foi one pait, are 
divei ted to anotliei . and lij that means espouse 
the intci esl of neilhci Fiom hence likewise it 
anses that the one half of oui aclois aie not 
known to the othei The\ keep their distances, 
as if they wcie Montagues and Capulels, and 
seldom begin an acquaintance till the last scene 
of the fifth act, when they are all to meet upon 
the stage Theie is no theatre in the woild has 
anything so absuid as the English tragi-comcdj , 
Tis a diama of our ow’n invention, and the 
fashion of it is enough to proclaim it so, here 
a couise of mnlh, theie another of sadness and 
passion, and a thud of honour, and fouith a 
duel: thus, in tw r o hours and a half, we run 
through all the fits of Bedlam The Fiench 
affoids you as much variety on the same day, 
but they do it not so unseasonably, or mal a 
propos, as we: our poets present you the play 
and the farce together, and our stages still re- 
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tain somewhat of the original civility of the 

Red Bull: 

Atque ursum et pugiles media inter carmina po- 

scant 28 

The end of tragedies or serious plays, says Aris- 
totle, is to beget admiration, compassion, or con- 
cernment, but are not mirth and compassion 
things incompatible 9 and is it not evident that 
the poet must of necessity destroy the former 
by intermingling of the latter? that is, he must 
rum the sole end and object of his tragedy, to 
intioduce somewhat that is forced in, and is not 
of the body of it Would you not think that 
physician mad, who, having prescribed a purge, 
should immediately order you to take restring- 
ents upon it 9 

“But to leave our plays, and return to theirs 
I have noted one great advantage they have had 
m the plotting of their tragedies, that is, they 
are always grounded upon some known history- 
according to that of Horace, Ex noto fictum 
carmen sequar , 30 and in that they have so imi- 
tated the Ancients that they have surpassed them 
For the Ancients, as was observed before, took 
for the foundation of their plajs some poetical 
fiction, such as under that consideration could 
move but little concernment m the audience, 
because they already knew the event of it But 
the Fiench goes farther- 

Atque ita mentitur, sic vens falsa remiscet 

Pnmo ne medium, medio ne discrepet unum 31 

He so inlei weaves truth with piobable fiction 
that he puts a pleasing fallacy upon us; mends 
the intrigues of fate, and dispenses with the 
severity of histoiy, to reward that virtue which 
has been rendered to us there unfortunate Some- 
times the story has left the success so doubtful 
that the writer is free, by the privilege of a poet, 
to take that which of two or more relations will 
best suit with his design, as for example, the 
death of Cjrus, whom Justin and some others 
repoil to have perished in the Sqthian war, but 
Xenophon affirms to have died in his bed of 

J0 [ “And in the middle of plays they ask for a bear 
and boxeis ”J 

10 1 Out of a well-known story, I should bring a 
poem ’] 

“ 1 T“And he “o hes and so mixes the false with the 
true that the middle part will not be inconsistent with 
the first pail noi the last part with the middle”] 


extreme old age Nay moie, when the event is 
past dispute, even then we aic willing to be 
deceived, and the poet, if he contrives it with 
appearance of liulh, has all the audience of 
his party, at least dui mg the time his play is 
acting: so naturally we aie kind to vntue, when 
our own intei est is not in question, that we 
take it up as the geneial concernment of man- 
kind. On the other side, if you consider the 
historical plays of Shakspearc, they are rather 
so many chronicles of kings, or the business 
many times of thirty or forty yeais, cramped 
into a representation of two houis and a half; 
which is not to imitate or paint Nature, but 
rather to diaw her m miniature, to lake her m 
little; to look upon her through the wrong end 
of a perspective, and receive her images not only 
much less, but infinitely more impel feet than 
the life- this, instead of making a play delight- 
ful, renders it ridiculous- — 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi 32 

For the spirit of man cannot be satisfied but 
with truth, or at least vensimility, and a poem 
is to contain, if not xd exvjux, )et Etupoioiv 
ojxoTa , 38 as one of the Greek poets has expressed 
it. 

‘‘Another thing in which the French differ 
from us and from the Spaniards, is that they do 
not embarrass, or cumber themselves with too 
much plot; they only represent so much of a 
story as will constitute one whole and great 
action sufficient for a play; we, wdio undertake 
more, do but multiply adventures; which, not 
being produced from one another, as effects 
from causes', but barely following, constitute 
many actions in the diama, and consequently 
make it many plays 

“But by pui suing close one aigument, which 
is not cloyed with many turns, the French have 
gained more liberty for verse, in which they 
write; they have leisure to dw’ell on a subject 
which deseives it, and to repiesent the passions 
(which we have acknowledged to be the poet’s 
work), without being hurried from one thing 
to another, as we are in the plays of Calderon, 
which we have seen lately upon our theatres 
under the name of Spanish plots I have taken 

3 - [“Whatever you show me in this way I find in- 
credible and I hate ”] 

3J [“True things” — “things like the truth ”] 
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nolice but of one tiagedy of oms, whose plot 
has that uniformity and unity of design in it, 
which I have commended in the French; and 
that is Rollo, or rathei, under the name of 
Rollo, the Sloiy of Bassianus and Geta m 
Heiodian there indeed the plot is neither large 
nor intricate, but just enough to fill the minds 
of the audience, not to cloy them Besides, you 
see it founded upon the truth of history, — only 
the time of the action is not reduceable to the 
strictness of the rules; and you see in some 
places a little farce mingled, which is below 
the dignity of the other parts; and in this all our 
poets are extremely peccant 1 even Ben Jonson 
himself, in Sejanus and Catiline, has given us 
this oleo of a play, this unnatural mixture of 
comedy and tragedy; which to me sounds just 
as udiculously as the history of David with the 
merry humours of Gohas In Sejanus you may 
lake notice of the scene betwixt Livia and the 
physician, which is a pleasant satire upon the 
artificial helps of beauty in Catiline you may 
see the pailiament of women, the little envies of 
them to one another, and all that passes betwixt 
Curio and Fulvia- scenes admirable in their 
kind, but of an ill mingle with the rest. 

“But I return again to the French writers, 
who, as I have said, do not burden themselves 
too much with plot, which has been reproached 
to them by an ingenious person of our nation 
as a fault; for, he says, they commonly make 
but one person considerable in a play; they 
dwell on him, and his concernments, while the 
rest of the persons are only subservient to set 
him off If he intends this by it, that there is 
one person in the play who is of greater dignity 
than the rest, he must tax, not only theirs, but 
those of the Ancients, and which he would be 
loth to do, the best of ours; for it is impossible 
but that one person must be more conspicuous 
in it than any other, and consequently the great- 
est share in the action must devolve on him 
We see it so in the management of all allairs, 
even m the most equal aristocracy, the balance 
cannot be so justly poised but some one will be 
superior to the rest, either in parts, fortune, 
interest, or the consideration of some glorious 
exploit; which will reduce the greatest part of 
business into his hands. 

“But, if he would have us to imagine, that in 
exalting one character the rest of them are neg- 
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lected, and that all of them have not some shaic 
or other in the action of the jilay, I desue him 
to produce any of Corneille’s tiagedies. wherein 
every peison, like so many servants in a well- 
governed family, has not some emjilov ment. and 
who is not necessary to the cairymg on of the 
plot, or at least to your understanding it 

“There are indeed some protalic jiersons m 
the Ancients, whom they make use of m their 
plays, either to hear or give the relation but 
the French avoid this with gieal addicss, making 
their narrations only to, or by such, who are 
some way interested m the main design And 
now I am speaking of relations, I cannot take a 
fitter opportunity to add this in favoui of the 
French, that they often use them with liettei 
judgment and more a propos than the English 
do Not that I commend narrations in general, 
— but there are two soits of them One, of those 
things which are antecedent to the play, and 
are 1 elated to make the conduct of it more cleai 
to us But ’tis a fault to choose such subjects 
for the stage as will force us on that rock be- 
cause we see they are seldom listened to by the 
audience and that is many times the mm of the 
play, for, being once let pass without attention, 
the audience can nevei recover themselves to 
understand the plot and indeed it is somewhat 
unreasonable that thev should be put to so much 
trouble, as that, to comjirehend what passes in 
their sight, they must have recourse to what 
was done, perhaps, ten or twenty years ago. 

“But there is another sort of relations, that is, 
of things hapjiening in the action of the play, 
and supposed to be done behind the scenes; and 
this is many times both convenient and beau- 
tiful, for by it the Fiench avoid the tumult to 
which we are subject in England, by lcpresent- 
ing duels, battles, and the like, which lenders 
our stage too like the thcaties wlieic they fight 
prizes. For what is moie ridiculous than to 
represent an army with a drum and five men be- 
hind it; all which the hero of the other side is 
to drive in befoie him, or to see a duel fought, 
and one slam with two or three thrusts of the 
foils, which we know are so blunted, that we 
might give a man an hour to kill another in good 
earnest with them. 

“I have observed that in all our tragedies, the 
audience cannot forbear laughing when the 
actors are to die; it is the most comic part of 
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the whole play. All passions may be lively repre- 
sented on the stage, if to the well-writing of 
them the actor supplies a good commanded 
voice, and limbs that move casil), and without 
stiffness, but theie are many actions which can 
never be imitated to a just height: d)ing espe- 
cially is a thing which none but a Roman glad- 
iator could natuially peifonn on the stage, when 
he did not mutate 01 repiesent, but natuially 
do it; and theiefore it is bettei to omit the rep- 
resentation of it. 

“The woids of a good w liter, which descube 
it lnely, will make a deeper impiession of be- 
lief in us than all the actor can peisuade us to, 
when he seems to fall dead befoie us: as a poet 
in the description of a beautiful gaiden, or a 
meadow, will please our imagination moie than 
the place itself can please our sight When we 
see death lepiesented, we aie convinced it is 
but fiction; but w r hen we hear it related, our 
eyes, the strongest witnesses, are wanting, which 
might have undeceived us; and we are all will- 
ing to favour the sleight, when the poet does 
not too grossly impose on us They theiefore 
who imagine these relations would make no 
concernment in the audience, are deceived, by 
confounding them with the othei, which aie of 
things antecedent to the pla) those are made 
often in cold blood, as I may say, to the audi- 
ence, but these are warmed with our concern- 
ments, which were before awakened in the play 
What the philosopheis say of motion, that, when 
it is once begun, it continues of itself, and will 
do so to eternity, without some slop put to it, 
is clearly Uue on this occasion, the soul being 
already moved w'lth the characteis and fortunes 
of those imaginary persons, continues going of 
its own accoid, and we are no more v r eaiy to 
hear what becomes of them when they are not on 
the stage, than we are to listen to the news of 
an absent mistress But it is objected, that if 
one part of the play may be related, then why 
not all 9 I answer, some parts of the action are 
more fit to be repiesented, some to be 1 elated 
Corneille says judiciously, that the poet is not 
obliged to expose to view all particular actions 
which conduce to the principal: he ought to 
select such of them to be seen, which will ap- 
pear with the gi eatest beauty, either by the mag- 
nificence of the show, 01 the vehemence of pas- 
sions, which the) produce, or some other charm 


which they have in them, and let the rest arrive 
to the audience by nanation ’Tis a gieat mis- 
take m us to believe the Fiench present no part 
of the action on the stage, e\eiy alteialion or 
crossing of a design, every new-spiung passion, 
and turn of it, is a pail of the action, and much 
the noblest, except we conceive nothing to be 
action till they come to blows, as if the paint- 
ing of the hero’s mind were not moie properly 
the poet’s work than the sliength of his body. 
Noi does this anyLhmg conti adicl the opinion 
of Hoi ace, w’heie he tells us. 


Segmus irritant ammos demissa per aurem, 
Quam qua: sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus 34 

Foi he says immediately after, 

Non tamcn mtus 

Digna gen promes in scenam, multaq; totles 
Ex oculis, quai mox narret facundiu preesens 35 

Among which many he lecounts some: 

Nec pueros coram populo Medea tiucidet, 

Aut in avem Progne mutetur, Cadmus m anguem, 
etc / 0 


That is, those actions which by reason of their 
ciuelly, will cause aversion in us, or by reason 
of then impossibility, unbelief, ought either 
wholly to be avoided by a poet, or only deliv- 
ered by nairation To which w r e may have leave 
to add such as to avoid tumult (as was before 
hinted), or to leduce the plot into a more lea- 
sonable compass of time, or foi defect of beauty 
in them, aie rather to be lelated than piesented 
to the e\ c Examples of all these kinds aie fre- 
quent, not only among all the Ancients, but in 
the best lcceivcd of oui English poets We find 
Ben Jonson using them in his Magnetic Lady, 
w'heie one comes out from dinnei, and relates 
the quarrels and disordeis of it, to save the un- 
deccnt appeal ance of them on the stage, and to 
abbieviale the story; and this in expiess imita- 
tion of Terence, who had done the same before 
him in his Eunuch, where Pythias makes the 

84 [“The things which are transmitted through the 
ear stir the mind less forcefully than the things which 
are set before the faithful eyes.”] 

85 [‘ You shall not bring on the stage things which 
should be done offstage; and you shall remove from 
my sight things which a ready eloquence will soon 
narrate ”1 

30 [“And Medea should not cut up her children in 
front of the audience, nor Procne be changed into a 
bird, Cadmus into a snake, etc.”] 
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like relation of what had happened within at 
the Soldiei’s enteitainmenl The relations like- 
wise of Sej anus’s death, and the prodigies be- 
foie it, die lemaikable, the one of which was 
hid fiom sight, to avoid the horror and tumult 
of the lepiesentation, the other, to shun the 
intioducmg of things impossible to be believed. 
In that excellent play, The King and no King, 
Fletchei goes yet farther, for the whole un- 
laielling of the plot is done by nai ration m the 
fifth act, aftei the manner of the Ancients, and 
it mm es gieat concernment in the audience, 
though it be only a relation of what was done 
many jeais before the play I could multiply 
othei instances, but these aie sufficient to piove 
that there is no erior m choosing a subject which 
lequires this soit of nanations, in the ill man- 
aging of them, thcie may. 

“But I find I hate been loo long in this dis- 
course, since the Flench have many othei excel- 
lencies not common to us, as that )ou never 
see any of then plays end with a conveision, 
01 simple change of will, which is the oidmary 
way which our poets use to end lliens It shows 
little ait m the conclusion of a diamalic poem, 
when they who have lnndeied the felicity duiing 
the four acts, desist fiom it in the fifth, with- 
out some powerful cause to take them oil, and 
though I deny not but such leasons may he 
found, yet it is a path that is cautiously to he 
tiod, and the poet is to be suie he convinces 
the audience that the motive is strong enough 
As for example, the comeision of the Usuiei 
in The Scornful Lady seems to me a little 
foiced, for, being an U=urei, which implies 
a locei of money to the highest degiee of 
covetousness (and such the poet has lepresenled 
him) , the account he gnes for the sudden change 
is, that he has been duped by the wild young 
fellow r ; which m reason might icndei him more 
waiy another time, and make him puni'-h him- 
self with haider fare and coaisei clothes, to 
gel it up again - but that he should look on it as 
a judgment, and so repent, we may exjiecl to 
hear of m a sermon, but I should never endure 
it in a play. 

“I pass by this; neither will I insist on the 
care they take that no person after his first en- 
trance shall ever appeal, but the business which 
brings him upon the stage shall be evident; 
which, if observed, must needs render all the 
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events m the play more naluial, foi theie you 
see the probability of eveiy accident, in the 
cause that produced it; and that which appears 
chance in the play, will seem so leasonable to 
you, that you will there find it almost necessary: 
so that in the exits of the actors you have a 
cleai account of their puipose and design in the 
next enhance (though, if the scene be well 
wi ought, the event will commonly deceive you) 
for theie is nothing so absuid, says Corneille, 
as for an actoi to leave the stage only because 
he has no moie to say 

“I should now sjieak of the beauty of their 
rhyme, and the just reason I have to prefer that 
Way of willing in tiagedics before ours in blank- 
\eise, but because it is partly received by us, 
and theiefoie not altogethei peculiar to them, 
I will say no moie of it m lelation to their 
pla)s Foi oui own, I doubt not but it will ex- 
ceedingly beauLify them; and I can see but one 
leason why it should not generally obtain, that 
is, because out poets write so ill in it This in- 
deed may pro\e a more prei ailing aigument 
than all others which aie used to destioy it, 
and theiefoie I am onl) tioubled when great 
and judicious poets, and those who aie acknowl- 
edged such, hare writ or spoke against it as 
foi othei s, they aie to be answcied by that one 
sentence of an ancient authoi : — Sed at primo 
ad consequendos eos quos puoies ducimus, ac- 
cendimui, ita ubi ant pioeterui, aut asquan eos 
posse dcspeiavimus, stadium cum spe senescit 
quod, scilicet, assequi non potest, sequi desinit, 
. . . praetcnloqiie co m quo emmeie non pos- 
sumus. aliquid in quo nitamur, conqunimus ” J7 

Lisideius concluded in this manner; and 
Neandei, aftei a little pause, thus answered 
him : 

“I shall giant Lisideius, w'ithoul much dis- 
pute, a gical pait of what he has uiged against 
us, foi I acknowledge that the Ficnch contuve 
then plots more legulailv, and obscive the laws 
of comedy, and dccoium of the stage (to speak 
genciall)), with moie exactness than the Eng- 
lish. Farther, I deny not but he has taxed us 

37 ["But just as we are inflamed to follow those 
whom we consider foremost, so, when we despair that 
they can be either surpassed or equalled, our zeal 
wanes with our hope - for, to be sure, what it cannot 
attain it slops to follow . . ami when that in which 
we cannot excel is passed, we look for something m 
which to strive”] 
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justly in some megulaiities of ours, which he 
has mentioned, vet, after all, I am of opinion 
that licithei oui faults nor then virtues are con- 
«ideiable enough to place them above us 

‘ For the lively imitation of Natuie being in 
the definition of a play, those which best fulfil 
that law ought to be esteemed supeiior to Llie 
others ’Tis true, those beauties of the Fiench 
poesy aie such as will laise peifection higher 
uheie it is, but are not sufficient to give it where 
it is not: they aie indeed the beauties of a statue, 
but not of a man, because noL animated with the 
soul of Poesv, which is mutation of humoui and 
passions: and this Lisideius himself, 01 any 
olhei, howevei biassed to their party, cannot but 
acknowledge, if he will eithei compare the 
humoui s of oui comedies, 01 the characters of 
oui senous jilacs, with theirs He that will look 
upon thens which have been wntten till these 
last ten jeais, or thereabouts, will find it an 
haid mattei to pick out two or thiee passable 
humoui s amongst them Corneille himself, their 
aich-poel, what has he produced except The 
Liai, and you know how it was cried up in 
Fiance, but when it came upon the English 
stage, though well tianslated, and that part of 
Dorant acted to so much advantage by Mr Hart 
as I am confident it never received in its own 
countiv. the most favourable to it would not put 
it in competition with many of Fletcher’s or 
Ben Jonson’s In the rest of Corneille’s come- 
dies )ou have little humour, he tells you him- 
self, Ins way i«, first to show two lovers in good 
intelligence with each other; in the working up 
of the play to embioil them by some mistake, 
and m the lattei end to cleai it, and reconcile 
them 

“But of late ) ears Molieie, the younger Cor- 
neille, Quinault, and some others, have been 
imitating afar off the quick turns and graces 
of the English stage They have mixed their 
serious plays with mirth, like our tragi-come- 
dies. since the death of Caidinal Richelieu, 
which Lisideius and many others not observing, 
have commended that in them for a virtue which 
they themselves no longer practise Most of their 
new plays aie, like some of ours, derived from 
the Spanish novels There is scarce one of them 
without a veil, and a trusty Diego, who drolls 
much after the late of The Adventures But their 
humours, if I may grace them with that name, 


are so thin-sown, that never above one of them 
comes up in any play 1 daie lake upon me to 
find more vanety of them m some one play of 
Ben Jonson’s than in all thens together, as he 
who has seen The Alchemyst, The Silent Woman , 
or Bartholomew Fair, cannot but acknowledge 
with me 

‘"I giant the French have perfoimed what was 
possible on the ground-work of the Spanish 
plavs, what was jileasant befoie, they have 
made legular: but theie is not above one good 
pla) to be writ on all those plots, they aie loo 
much alike to please often, which we need not 
the expci lcnce of oui own stage to justify As 
foi their new way of mingling nnrth with senous 
plot, I do not, with Lisideius, condemn the 
thing, though I cannot approve then manner of 
doing it He tells us, we cannot so speedily 
recollect oui selves after a scene of gieat passion 
and concernment, as to pass to another of mirth 
and humour, and to enjoy it with any lelish- 
but why should he imagine the soul of man 
more heavy than his senses 9 Does not the eye 
pass from an unpleasant object to a pleasant 
in a much shortei time than is requned to this 9 
and does not the unpleasantness of the first com- 
mend the beauty of the lattei 9 The old lule of 
logic might have convinced him, that conliaries, 
when placed neai, sel off each other A con- 
tinued gravity keeps the spirit too much bent, 
we must refresh it sometimes, as we bait in a 
journey that we may go on with gieater ease. 
A scene of mirth, mixed with tragedy, has the 
same effect upon us which our music has be- 
twixt the acts, and that we find a relief to us 
from the best plots and language of the stage, 
if the discouises have been long I must there- 
fore have stronger aiguments, eie I am con- 
vinced that compassion and mirth m the same 
subject destroy each othei , and in the meantime 
cannot but conclude, to the honoui of our na- 
tion, that we have invented, increased, and per- 
fected a more pleasant way of writing for the 
stage, than was evei known to the Ancients or 
moderns of any nation, which is tragi-comedy. 

“And this leads me to wonder why Lisideius 
and many others should cry up the barrenness 
of the French plots above the variety and copi- 
ousness of the English. Their plots are single; 
they carry on one design, which is pushed for- 
ward by all the actors, every scene m the play 
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contributing and moving towaids it Our plays, 
besides the mam design, have under-plots or by- 
conceinmcnls, of less considerable persons and 
mliigues, which aie earned on with the motion 
of the mam plot, just as they say the orb of 
the fixed stais, and those of the planets, though 
they have motions of their min, are whirled 
about by the motion of the primum mobile, in 
which they aie contained That similitude ex- 
presses much of the English stage, for if con- 
tiaiy motions may be found in nature to agree; 
if a planet can go east and west at the same 
Lime,- — one way by virtue of his own motion, 
the other by the force of the Fust Mover, it 
will not be difficult to imagine how the under- 
plot, which is only different, not conti ary to the 
great design, may naturally be conducted along 
with it. 

“Eugenius has alieady shown us, from the 
confession of the Fiencli poels, that the Unity 
of Action is sufficiently pieserved, if all the im- 
pel feet actions of the play are conducing to the 
mam design, but when those petty intiigues of 
a play are so ill ordered, that they have no 
coherence with the other, I must giant that 
Lisideius has leason to tax that want of due 
connection, for co-ordination in a play is as 
dangerous and unnatuial as in a state In the 
meantime he must acknowledge, our variety, if 
well oideied, will alloid a grcatei pleasure to 
the audience 

“As foi his other aigument, that by pursuing 
one single theme they gam an advantage to 
express and woik up the passions, I wish any 
example he could bung fiom them would make 
it good, foi I confess then verses aie to me the 
coldest I have evei read Neithei, indeed, is it 
possible foi them, in the way they take, so to 
expicss passion, as that the effects of it should 
appeal m the concernment of an audience, then 
speeches being so many declamations, which tne 
us with the length, so that instead of peisuading 
us to gneve for their nnaginaiy heioes, v\e are 
concerned foi oui own liouble, as we aie m 
tedious visits of bad company; we are in pain 
till they are gone. When the French stage came 
to be reformed by Cardinal Richelieu, those 
long harangues were introduced to comply with 
the gravity of a churchman. Look upon the 
Cmna and the Pompey; they are not so prop- 
erly to be called plays, as long discourses of 
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reason of stale, and Polieucle in matters of 
religion is as solemn as the long slops upon our 
organs Since that lime it is giown into a cus- 
tom, and their aclois speak b) the houi -glass, 
as our paisons do, na), they account it the 
giace of their pails, and think themselves dis- 
paraged by the poet, if they may not twice 01 
thrice in a play entertain the audience with a 
speech of an hundied or two hundred lines 
I deny not but this may suit well enough with 
the Fiench; foi as we, who are a moie sullen 
people, come to be diverted aL our plays, so 
they, who are of an airy and gay temper, come 
thither to make themselves moie serious and 
this I conceive to be one reason why comedy is 
moie pleasing to us, and tragedies to them But 
to speak genciallv it cannot be denied that 
short speeches and leplies are more apt to move 
the passions and begeL concernment in us, than 
the other, for it is unnatuial foi any one in a 
gust of passion to speak long togethei, 01 for 
anothei in the same condition to suffci him, 
without interruption Gnef and passion are like 
floods laised m little brooks by a sudden ram, 
they aie quickly up, and if the concernment be 
poured unexpectedly in upon us, it ovei flows us • 
but a long sober shower gives them leisure to 
run out as they came in, without troubling the 
ordinal y cunent As for Comedy, repaitee is one 
of its chiefcst graces; the greatest pleasure of 
the audience is a chase of wit, kept up on both 
sides, and swiftly managed And this oui fore- 
fathers, if not we, have had m Flelchei’s plays, 
to a much lnghei degiee of peifeclion than the 
Fiench poets can aruve at. 

“Theic is anothei pait of Lisideius his dis- 
course, in which he has rathci excused oui 
lieighbouis, than commended them, that is, for 
aiming only to make one poison consideiable 
in then plays 'Tis veiy liuc what he has urged, 
that one chaiacler in all plays, even without the 
poet's caie, will have advantage of all the otlieis, 
and that the design of the whole diama will 
chiefly depend on it But this lnndeis not that 
there may be more shining characters in the 
play: many persons of a second magnitude, nay, 
some so very near, so almost equal to the fust, 
that greatness may be opposed to greatness, and 
all the persons be made consideiable, not only 
by their quality, but then action ’Tis evident 
that the more the persons aie, the greater will 
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be the variety of the ploL If then the parts are 
managed so regulaily, that the beauty of the 
whole be kept entile, and that the variety be- 
come not a perplexed and confused mass of acci- 
dents, j ou will find it infinilel) pleasing to be 
led m a labuinth of design, wlicie j ou see 
some of youi nay befoie jou, jet discern not 
the end till vou aime at it And that all this 
is practicable, I can pioduce foi examples many 
of oui English plajs- as The Maid’s T raged) , 
The Alchemy st. The Silent Woman I w as going 
to liaie named The Fox, but that the unity of 
design seems not exactly obsened in it, for 
theie appeal two actions in the play; the fiist 
natuially ending with the fouilh act, the second 
forced from it in the fifth, ninth jet is the 
less to be condemned m him. because the dis- 
guise of Volpone, though it suited not with Ins 
character as a ciafty or coietous pci son, agieed 
nell enough nith that of a \olupluaij , and by 
it the poet gained the end he aimed at, the 
punishment of nee, and the reward of \irtue, 
nhich that disguise produced So that to judge 
equallj of it, it was an excellent fifth act, but 
not so natuially proceeding from the foimer. 

‘"But to leave this, and pass to the latter pail 
of Lisideius his discouise, nhich concerns lcla- 
tions I must acknowledge with him, that the 
Ficnch haie reason when they hide that part of 
the action which nould occasion loo much 
tumult on the stage, and choose lathei to have 
it made known by narration to the audience 
Faithci, I think it veiy convenient, foi the rea- 
sons he has gi\en. that all inci edible actions 
weie lemoved, but, nhclhei custom has so in- 
sinuated itself into our countrjmen, or natuie 
has so formed them to fierceness, I know not; 
but they mil scarcelj suffer combats and othei 
objects of honor to be taken fiom them And 
indeed, the indecency of tumults is all which 
can be objected against fighting: for why may 
not oui imagination as well suflei itself to be 
deluded with the probability of it, as with any 
other thing m the play 9 Foi my part, I can 
with as great ease persuade myself that the 
blow's which are sliuck, are given in good ear- 
nest, as I can, that they who sluke them are 
kings or primes, or those peisons which they 
lepresent Foi objects of incredibility, I would 
be satisfied fiom Lisideius, whethei we have any 
so removed from all appeal ance of truth, as are 


those of Corneille’s Andromede, a play which 
has been fiequented the most of any he has wilt 
If the Pei sells, or the son of an heathen god, 
the Pegasus, and the Monstci, were not capable 
to choke a strong belief, let him blame any rep- 
lesentation of ours hcieaftei Those indeed weie 
objects of delight, jet the reason is the same as 
to the piobability foi he makes it not a Ballette 
or masque, but a jday, which is to lesemble 
liulli But foi death, that it ought not to be rep- 
lesented, I ha\ e. besides the arguments alleged 
by Lisideius. the authonly of Ben Jonson, who 
has foiboine it in his tragedies, foi both the 
death of Sejanus and Calilme are 1 elated 
though m the latter I cannot but obseive one 
inegulanLy of that gieal poet, he has removed 
the scene m the same act fiom Rome to Cati- 
line’s armv, and from thence again to Rome; 
and besides, has allowed a very inconsidei able 
time, after Catiline’s sjieech, foi the sinking of 
the battle, and the leluin of Pctieius, who is to 
1 elate the event of it to the senate: which I 
should not animadveit on him, who evas other- 
wise a painful obseivei of to jtQEjrov, or the 
decorum of the stage, if he had not used extreme 
seventy in his judgment on the incomparable 
Shakspeare foi the same fault — To conclude on 
this subject of lelalions, if we are to be blamed 
for showing loo much of the action, the Flench 
aie as faulty for discovering too little of it: 
a mean betwixt both should be obseivcd by 
every judicious wnlei. so as the audience may 
neilhei be left unsatisfied by not seeing what 
is beautiful, 01 shocked bj beholding what is 
either mu edible 01 undecent. 

“I hojie I have alieady proved m this dis- 
couise, that though we are not altogether so 
puncutal as the Fiench, in obseiving the laws 
of Comedy, yet oui errois aie so few, and little, 
and those things wherein w r e excel them so con- 
sidciable, that we ought of light to be pi ef erred 
befoie them But what will Lisideius say, if they 
themselves acknowledge they aie loo slnctly 
lied up by those laws, foi bieakmg w'hich he 
has blamed the English? I will allege Corneille’s 
words, as I find them in the end of his Discourse 
of the Three Unities : — 11 est facile aux specula- 
tifs d’estre severes, etc. ‘ ’Tis easy for specula- 
tive persons to judge severely; but if they would 
produce to public view ten or twelve pieces of 
this nature, they would perhaps give more lati- 
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tude to the rules than I have done, when by 
expei lence they had known how much we are 
bound up and constrained by them, and how 
many bcauLies of the stage they banished from 
it ’ To illustrate a little what he has said By 
theii servile observations of the Unities of Time 
and Place, and integnly of scenes, they have 
brought on themselves that dearth of plot, and 
nai lowness of imagination, which may be ob- 
served in all then plays How many beautiful 
accidents might natuially happen m two or thiee 
days, w'hich cannot amve mth any piobabihty 
in the compa«s of twenty-four houis 9 Theie is 
time to be allowed also foi malunty of design, 
which, amongst great and piudent peisons, such 
as aie often lepiescnted in Tragedy, cannot, 
with any likelihood of tiuth, be bi ought to pass 
at so shoit a warning Faithei; by tying them- 
selves sluctly to the Unity of Place, and un- 
broken scenes, they aie foiced many times to 
omit some beauties which cannot he shown 
where the act began, but might, if the scene 
weie intcnupled, and the stage cleared foi the 
peisons to enter in anolhei place, and there- 
foie the French poets aie often forced upon 
absurdities, foi if the act begins in a chamber, 
all the peisons in the play must have some busi- 
ness or other to come thithci, or else they are 
not to be shown that act, and sometimes their 
characters aie veiy unfitting to appeal theie 
As, suppose it weie the king’s bed-chamber; yet 
the meanest man in the liagedy must come and 
dispatch his business theie, lather than m the 
lobby or courtyard (which is fillci foi him), 
foi fear the stage should be denied, and the 
scenes bioken Many times they fall by it in 
a giealei inconvenience; for they keep their 
scenes unbroken, and yet change the place, as 
in one of their newest plays, wheie the act 
begins in the stieet There a gentleman is to 
meet his fnend, he sees him with his man, 
coming out from Ins father’s house; they talk 
togethei, and the fust goes out- the second, 
who is a lover, has made an appointment with 
his mistress; she appears at the window, and 
then we are to imagine the scene lies under it 
This gentleman is called away, and leaves his 
servant with his mistiess, presently her father 
is heard from within, the young lady is afraid 
the serving-man should be discovered, and 
thiusts him in through a door, which is sup- 
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posed to be her closet. After this, the father 
enteis to the daughtei, and now the scene is in 
a house; for he is seeking fiom one loom to 
anolhei foi this pool Philipin, 01 Ficnch Diego, 
who is heaid fiom within, di oiling and bieaking 
many a miserable conceit upon Ins sad condi- 
tion In this udiculous manner the play goes 
on, the stage being nevei empty all the while, 
so that the slicel, the window, the houses, and 
the closet, aie made to walk about, and the per- 
sons to stand still Now what, I beseech you, is 
moie easv than to wule a regular Ficnch play 
or moie difficult than to wnte an lircgulai Eng- 
lish one. like those of Fletchei. 01 of Shaks- 
peaie 9 

£ 'If they content themselves, as Corneille did, 
with some flat design, which, like an ill riddle, 
is found out eie it be half pioposed, such plots 
we can make every way legular, as easily as 
they; but whenc’ei they endeavoui to use to 
any quick turns and countci turns of plot, as 
some of them have attempted, since Corneille’s 
play s hav e been less m vogue, you see they write 
as megularly as we, though they cover it moie 
speciously Hence the leason is peispicuous, 
why no French plays, when tianslated, have, or 
evei can succeed on the English stage For, if 
you consider the plots, oui own aie fuller of 
variety, if the writing, ouis aie moie quick and 
fuller of spinl, and theiefoie ’tis a strange 
mistake in those who decry the way of wilting 
plays m veise, as if the English theicin imitated 
the Ficnch Wc have hoi rowed nothing fiom 
them; our plots aie weaved in English looms 
we endeavoui theiem to follow the vancty and 
giealness of chaiactcis which aie domed to us 
fiom Shakspcaic and Fletchei, the copiousness 
and well-knitting of the intrigues we have from 
Jonson, and foi the veise itself we have English 
piecedcnts of eldei date than any of Corneille’s 
play r s Not to name oui old comedies before 
Shakspeaie, w Inch weie all will in veise of 
six feet, 01 Ale\anchine«. such as the French 
now use, I can show in Shakspcaic, many scenes 
of rhyme together, and the like m Ben Jonson’s 
tragedies in Catiline and Sejanus sometimes 
thirty or forty lines, fj mean besides the Chorus 
or the monologues, which, by the way, showed 
Ben no enemy to this way of wilting, especially 
if you look upon his Sad Shepheid. which goes 
sometimes on rhyme, sometimes on blank veise, 
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like an hoise who eases himself on trot and 
amble. You find him likewise commending 
Fletcher’s pastoial of The Faithful Shepherdess, 
which is foi the most pait lhvme, though not 
lefined to that pniily to which it hath since 
been hi ought And these examples are enough 
to clear us fiom a senile imitation of the 
Fiench 

“But to i etui n whence I have digressed: I 
dare boldly jfliira these two things of the Eng- 
lish diama. — Fust, that we have many plavs of 
ouis as legular as any of thens, and which, 
besides, have moie vanety of plot and chaiac- 
ters. and secondly, that m most of the megular 
plavs of Sliakspeare 01 Fletchei (foi Ben Jon- 
son's aie for the most part legular), there is a 
moie masculine fancy and gieatei spirit in the 
wilting than there is in any of the Fiench I 
could pioduce. even in Shakspeare’s and Flelch- 
ei's woiks some pjays which are almost exactly 
foimed; as The Meriy Wives of Windsor, and 
The Scornful Lady but because (generally 
speaking) Shakspeaie, who writ first, did not 
peifeclly obseive the laws of Comedy, and 
Fletchei, who came nearei to perfection, yet 
through caielessncss made many faults; I will 
take the pattern of a perfect play fiom Ben 
Jonson. who was a careful and learned observer 
of the diamalic laws, and fiom all his comedies 
I shall select The Silent Woman; of which I vvill 
make a shoil examen according to those rules 
which the Fiench obseive ’’ 

As Neandei was beginning to examine The 
Silent Woman. Eugemus, looking earnestly upon 
him. “’I beseech }ou, ISeandei, said he, “giat- 
if) the company, and me in particular, so fai, 
as befoie you speak of the pla), to give us a 
chaiactci of the authoi ; and tell us fiankly your 
opinion, whether )ou do not think all writers, 
both Fiench and English, ought to give place 
to him ’’ 

“I feai, ’ leplied Neander, “that m obeying 
)our commands I shall diaw a little envy on 
m)self Besides, m performing them, it will be 
first necessary to speak somewdiat of Shakspeare 
and Fletcher, his rivals in poesy; and one of 
them, in my opinion, at lce^t his equal, perhaps 
his Bupcnoi. 

“To begin, then, with Shakspeare. He was the 
man who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most comprehensive 


soul All the images of Naluie weic still present 
to him, and he drew them, not labonously, but 
luckily; when he descubes an) thing, you more 
than see it, you feel it loo Those who accuse 
him to have wanted learning, give him the 
greater commendation, he was naluially learned; 
he needed not the spectacles of books to read 
Naluie; he looked invvaids, and found her theie. 
I cannot say he is eveiywheie alike; weie he so, 
I should do him injuiy to compare lum with 
the greatest of mankind He is many times 
flat, insipid; his comic wit degeneiatmg into 
clenches, his seiious swelling into bombast. But 
he is alwa)s great, when some gieat occasion 
is picsenled to him, no man can say he ever 
had a fit subject for his wit, and did not then 
laise himself as high above the lest of poets, 

Quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi ,|s 

The considei alion of this made Mr Hales of 
Eaton say, that theie was no subject of which 
any poet evei writ, but he would pioduce it 
much bettei tieated of in Shakspeaie; and how- 
ever otheis aie now geneially piefened befoie 
him, yet the age wheiein he lived, which had 
conlempoiaries with him Fletchei and Jonson, 
never equalled them to him in their esteem, and 
in the last King’s couit, when Ben’s leputation 
was at highest, Sir John Suckling, and with him 
the greater pail of the couilieis, set oui Shak- 
speare fai above him 

“Beaumont and Fletchei, of whom I am next 
to speak, had, with the advantage of Shaks- 
peaie’s wit, which was their precedent, great 
natural gifts, improved by sludv : Beaumont 
especially being so accuiale a judge of plays, 
that Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted all 
his waitings to his censuie, and, ’tis thought, 
used his judgment in coirectmg, if not con- 
triving, all his plots What value he bad for 
him, appears by the vcises he will to him, and 
therefoie I need speak no farthei of it The first 
play that biought Fletcher and him in esteem 
was their Philasler for befoie that, they had 
written two or three very unsuccessfully, as the 
like is reported of Ben Jonson, before he writ 
Every Man in his Humoui . Their plots were 
generally more regular than Shakspeare’s, espe- 
cially those which were made before Beaumont’s 

38 F'As cypresses commonly do among pliant 
shrubs.”] 
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death; and they undei stood and imitated the 
comersntion of gentlemen much better; whose 
wild debauchenes, and quickness of wit in re- 
partees, no poet can cvci paint as they have 
done. Humoui, which Ben Jonson derived from 
particular peisons. they made it not their busi- 
ness to describe' they repiesented all the pas- 
sions veiy likelv, but above all, love. I am apt 
to believe the English language in them arrived 
to its highest perfection - what words have since 
been taken in, aie rather supeifluous than orna- 
mental Their pla>s are now the most pleasant 
and fiequent cnteitainments of the stage; two 
of theirs being acted through the year for one 
of Shakspeare's or Jonson’s the leason is. be- 
cause theie is a ceitain gaiety in their comedies, 
and pathos m their moie serious plavs, which 
suit generally with all men’s humours Shak- 
speaie’s language is likewise a little obsolete, 
and Ben Jonson’s wit comes shoit of theiis. 

“As foi Jonson. to whose chaiacter I am now 
arrived, if we look upon him while he was him- 
self (foi his last pla) s were but his dotages). 
I think him the most learned and judicious 
writer which any theatre ever had He was a 
most severe judge of himself, as well as others 
One cannot say he wanted wit, but lather that 
he was frugal of it In his works ) ou find little 
to retrench or alter Wit, and language, and 
humoui also m some mcasuic, we had before 
hnn; but something of art was wanting to the 
Diama till he came He managed his sliength 
to moie advantage than any who preceded lnm 
You seldom find him making love in any of 
his scenes, or endeavouring to move the pas- 
sions; his genius was too sullen and saturnine 
to do it gracefully, especially when he knew he 
came aflei those who had perfoimed both to 
such an height Humour was lus propel sphere, 
and m that he delighted most to repiesent 
mechanic people He was deeply conveisant m 
the Ancients, both Gieek and Latin, and he bor- 
rowed boldly from them there is scaice a poet 
or historian among the Roman authois of those 
times whom he has not translated in Sejanus 
and Catiline. But he has done his robberies so 
openly, that one may see he fears not to be 
taxed by any law. He invades authors like a 
monarch, and what would be theft in othei 
poets is only victory in him With the spoils of 
lh"sc vvuteis he so lepiescnts old Rome to us. 
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in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one 
of their poets had written eilhei of Ins tragedies, 
we had seen less of it than in lnm If theie w r as 
an\ fault in Ins language, Twas that he weaved 
it too closelv and Iaboriouslv , in Ins serious 
plays: peihaps, too, he did a little loo much 
Romanise our tongue, leaving the woids which 
he translated almost as much Latin as he found 
them: wheiem, though he learnedlv followed the 
idiom of their language, he did not enough 
comply with the idiom of ouis If I would com- 
pare him with Shakspeare, I must acknowledge 
him the more eonect poet, but Shakspeare the 
greater wit Shakspeaie was the Homer, or father 
of our dramatic poets: Jonson was the Vugil, 
the pattern of elaboiate wilting: I admiie him, 
but I love Shakspeaie. To conclude of him; as 
he has given us the mosL correct plavs, so m 
the piecepts which he has laid down in his 
Discoveries, we have as many and pi ofilable 
rules for peifecting the stage, as any whciewilh 
the Ficnch can furnish us. 

“Having thus spoken of the aulhoi. I proceed 
to the examination of Ins comedy, The Silent 
Woman. 

“exvmen of The Silent Woman 

“To begin fiist with the length of the action, 
it is so far from exceeding the compass of a 
natural dav, that it takes not up an artificial 
one ’Tis all included in the limits of three houis 
and a half, which is no moie than is icquired 
foi the presentment on the stage. A beauty per- 
haps not much obseived, if it had, we should 
not have looked on the Spanish translation of 
Five Houis with so much wonder. The scene of 
it is laid in London, the latitude of place is 
almost as little as jou can imagine; foi it lies 
all within the compass of two houses, and after 
the fust act, m one. The continuity of scenes is 
obseived more than in any of our plajs, except 
his own Fox and Alchemist. They are not 
bioken above twice or ihucc at most in the 
whole comedy; and in the two best of Cor- 
neille’s plays, the Cid and Cinna, they are inter- 
rupted once apiece. tW he action of the play is 
entirely one; the end or aim of which is the 
settling Morose’s estate on Dauplnne The in- 
trigue of it is the greatest and most noble of 
any puie unnnxed comedy in any language; 
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you see in it many persons of various charac- 
ters and liumouis, and all delightful, as first, 
Morose, 01 an old man, to whom all noise but 
his own talking is olfensn e Some who would 
be thought critics, say this humoui of his is 
forced- but to lemoie that objection, ne may 
considei him first to be naturally of a delicate 
heaung, as many aie, to whom all sharp sounds 
are unpleasant; and secondly, we may attubute 
much of it to the peevishness of his age, or the 
wajwaid authonty of an old man in his own 
house, wheie he may make himself obeyed; 
and this the poet seems to allude to in his name 
Morose Besides this, I am assured from divers 
persons, that Ben Jonson it as actually ac- 
quainted mth such a man, one altogether as 
ridiculous as he is here repiesenled Otheis say, 
it is not enough to find one man of such an 
humoui ; it must be common to more, and the 
more common the moie natuial To pioie this, 
they instance in the best of comical characters, 
Falstaff Theie are many men lesembhng him; 
old, fat, meirv, cowardly, drunken, amorous, 
vam, and King But to convince these people, 
I need but tell them, that humour is the ndicu- 
lous extravagance of conversation, wheiein one 
man differs fiom all others. If then it be com- 
mon, or communicated to many, how differs it 
fiom other men’s 9 or nhat indeed causes it to 
be ridiculous so much as the singularity of it 9 
As for Falstaff, he is not propeily one humoui, 
but a miscellany of humoui s or images, drawn 
fiom so many seieral men- that wherein he is 
singular is his vv it, 01 those things he says 
preeter expeclatum, unexpected by the audience; 
his quick evasions, when you imagine him sur- 
prised, which, as they are extiemely diverting 
of themselies, so receive a great addition from 
his person, for the very sight of such an un- 
wieldy old debauched fellow- is a comedy alone. 
And here, having a place so proper for it, I can- 
not but enlaige somewhat upon this subject of 
humoui into which I am fallen The ancients 
had little of it in then comedies; for the to 
yekoTov 10 of the Old Comedy, of which Aris- 
tophanes was chief, was not so much to imitate 
a man, as to make the people laugh at some odd 
conceit, which had commonly somewhat of un- 
natural or obscene in it Thus, when you see 
Socrates bi ought upon the stage, you are not 
Vi [“Tl le laughable.”] 


to imagine him made ridiculous by the imita- 
tion of Ins actions, but lather by making him 
peifoim something very unlike himself, some- 
thing so childish and absuid, as by compaiing 
it with the giavity of the tiue Sociales, makes a 
ridiculous object foi the spectalois. In their 
New Comedy which succeeded, the poets sought 
indeed to express the fjfio ;, 10 as in their tiagedies 
the JidOo; 11 of mankind. But this ijffog con- 
tained only the general chaiaclers of men and 
manners; as old men, lovers, seiving-men, cour- 
tezans, parasites, and such other persons as we 
see m then comedies; all w-hich they made 
alike: that is, one old man or fathei, one lover, 
one courtezan, so like anothei, as if the first of 
them had begot the rest of eveiy sort: Ex 
homine hunc natum chcas 12 The same custom 
they observed likewise in their tragedies. As for 
the Fientli. though thev have the woid humeur 
among them, yet they have small use of it in 
their comedies or farces, they being but ill imi- 
tations of the lidiculum, or that which stirred 
up laughter in the Old Comedy But among the 
English ’tis otherwise: wheie by humour is 
meant some extravagant habit, passion, or af- 
fection, particular (as I said before) to some 
one pei son, by the oddness of which, he is 
immediately distinguished fiom the lest of men; 
which being lively and naturally lepresented, 
most frequently begets that malicious pleasure 
in the audience which is testified by laughter; 
as all things w-hich are deviations from customs 
are ever the aplest to pioduce it: though by the 
way this laughter is only accidental, as the per- 
son represented is fantastic oi bizarre; but 
pleasure is essential to it, as the imitation of 
what is natural The descuption of these 
humours, drawn from the know-ledge and ob- 
servation of particular persons, was the peculiar 
genius and talent of Ben Jonson; to whose play 
I now return. 

“Besides Morose, there are at least nine or 
ten different characters and humours m The 
Silent Woman; all which persons have several 
concernments of their own, yet are all used by 
the poet to the conducting of the main design 
to perfection I shall not waste lime in com- 

40 [“Character.”] 41 [“Emotion ”1 

42 [“You would say that one was born from the 
other.”] 
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mending the writing of this play; but I will 
give you my opinion, that there is more wit and 
acuteness of fancy in it than m any of Ben Jon- 
son’s Besides that he has here descnbed the 
conversation of gentlemen m the peisons of 
Tiue-Wit, and his friends, with more gaiety, 
air, and fieedom, than in the lest of his come- 
dies For the contrivance of the plot, ’tis extieme 
elaborate, and vet withal easy, foi the liuau, 
or untying of it, ’tis so admnablc, that when it 
is done, no one of the audience would think the 
poet could have missed it, and yet it was con- 
cealed so much before the last scene, that any 
other way would soonei have entered into your 
thoughts But I date not lake upon me to com- 
mend the fabric of it, because it is altogethei 
so full of art, that I must umavel eveiy scene 
in it to commend it as I ought And this excel- 
lent contrivance is still the more to be admired, 
because ’tis comedy, wheie the persons aie only 
of common rank, and then business pnvate, not 
elevated by passions oi high concernments, as 
in senous pla)s. Here eveiy one is a propel 
judge of all he sees, nothing is represented but 
that with which he daily con-verses' so that by 
consequence all faults lie open Lo discoieiy, and 
few are paidonable. ’Tis this which Hoi ace has 
judiciously observed: 

Creclitur, ex medio quia res arcessit, habere 

Sudoris minimum, sed habet Comedia tanto 

Plus onens, quanto vemm minus 13 

“But oui poet who was not ignorant of these 
difficulties, had pievailed himself of all advan- 
tages, as he who designs a laige leap lakes his 
rise from the highest ground One of these ad- 
vantages is that which Corneille has laid down 
as the greatest which can amve to any poem, 
and which he himself could never compass above 
thrice in all his plajs, viz the making choice 
of some signal and long-expected da), whereon 
the action of the play is to depend This day 
was that designed by Dauplune for the settling 
of his uncle’s estate upon him; which to com- 
pass, he contrives to marry him. That the mar- 
riage had been plotted by him long beforehand, 
is made evident by what he tells True- Wit in 

43 [“Comedy is thought to require the least work be- 
cause it draws its subjects from every-day life; but the 
less indulgence it has the more work it requires.”] 


the second act, that in one moment he had de- 
stroyed what he had been laismg many months. 

‘‘There is another artifice of the poet, which 
I cannot here onnt, because by the frequent 
piactice of it in his comedies he has left it to us 
almost as a rule, that is, when he has any 
character or humour wherein he would show a 
coup de Maistie, or his highest skill, he recom- 
mends it to your observation by a pleasant 
description of it bcfoie the peison first appears 
Thus, m Bartholomew Fair he gives ) ou the 
picluies of Numps and Cokes, and in this those 
of Daw, Lafoole. Moio«-e, and the Collegiate 
Laches, all which )ou heat descnbed before 
you see them So that befote they come upon 
the stage, you have a longing expectation of 
them, which piepaies you to receive them 
favouiably, and when Lhey aie theie, even from 
then first appeal mice you aie so fai acquainted 
with them, thaL nothing of their humour is lost 

to )OU 

“I will obseive yet one thing fuilhei of this 
admnable plot; the business of it uses m every 
act The second is greater than the fust; the 
thud than the second, and so foiward lo the 
fifth Theie too you see, till the veiy last scene, 
new difficulties arising to obstruct the action of 
the play, and when the audience is brought into 
despan that the business can natuially be ef- 
fected, then, and not befoie, the discovery is 
made But that the poet might entcitain you 
with more variety all this while, he leserves 
some new chaiacleis to show you. which he 
opens not till the second and thud act In the 
second Moiose. Daw, the Baibci, and Otter, m 
the thud the Collegiate Ladies: all which he 
moves aftei wards m by-walks, oi undei -plots, 
as diveisions to the main design, lest it should 
glow tedious, though they arc still natuially 
joined with it, and somewheie oi olhei subsei- 
vicnl lo it Thus, like a skilful chc«s-pla) er, by 
little and little he diaws out his men, and makes 
his pawns of u«e lo bis gicalei peisons 

“If this coined) and sonic others of his were 
translated into Fiench piose (which would now 
be no wonder to them, since Molieie has lately 
given them plays out of verse, which have not 
displeased them), I believe the controversy 
would soon be decided betwixt the two nations, 
even making them the judges. But we need not 
call our heroes to our aid. Be it spoken to the 
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honour of the English, oui nation can ncvei 
want in am age such who arc able to dispute 
the empne of wit with am people in the uni- 
cel so And though the fui) of a civil war, and 
powei for twenty years togethei abandoned to 
a baibaious tare of men. enemies of all good 
leaimn'i. had buned the Muses under the luins 
«f monaifln, cel with the losloialion of our 
hdppme". we =ee leciced Poesc lxftina up its 
head end alioadc ‘■hahincr off the rubbish which 
lac «o lieacc on it We hace seen sin<c his 
MapMc's lelinn mam diainatic poems which 
c if Id not io tho-e of any foieign nation, and 
winch dcsene all lauiel* but the English I will 
set aside flalLeiy and eriey it cannot be denied 
but cce hace had some little blemi-h eilhei in 
the plot oi willing of all tho«e placs which hace 
been made within these secen jcais (and per- 
haps tlieto is no nation in the ccoild so quick to 
disrein them, oi so diflic lilt to paidon them, as 
oin = I c el l f eve c an persuade ourselves to use 
the candour of lhaL poet, who. though the most 
sevcie of ei it ir -. has left us this caution by 
which to model ale oui censuies — 

ubi plum intent in carmine, non ego pauen 
OlJendai macula — 11 

if. in consideration of their many and great 
beauties, we can wink at some slight and little 
impel fections. if cce I sac. can be thus equal to 
ouiselves, J ask no favour fiom the Fiench And 
if I do not venture upon any particular judg- 
ment of oui late plajs, 'tis out of the considei- 
ation which an ancient cviitcr gives me* vivoium, 
ut magna admiratio, ila censura ihfficihs >r ' 
betwixt the extremes of admiration and malice, 
'tis haul to j’udge upnghlly of the living Only 
I think it mac be permitted me to say, that as 
it is no lessening to u= to j leld to some plays, 
and those not many, of our own nation in the 
last age, so c an it be no addition to pronounce 
of oui piesenl poets, that they hace far sui- 
passed all the Ancients, and the modern vntcis 
of othci eountucs ’ 

This, ni) Lord, w'as the substance of what was 
then spoken on that occasion, and Lisideius, 
I think, was going to lcply, when he was pre- 

11 I ‘ ^ licio many beauties shine in a poem, I shall 
not lie nllended by little faults, ”| 

1 IMcisi as admiration for the licing is great so is 
uitiusin of them difficult.”] 


vented thus by Ciites ‘T am confident."’ said 
he, ‘‘that the most material things Lhal can be 
said have been alieady uiged on either side, if 
they hace not, I must beg of Li«ideius that he 
will defer his answer till anolhei lime for I 
confess I hace a joint quairel to you both, be- 
cause cou have concluded, without any leason 
given for it, that lhvme is piopei foi the stage 
I will not disjiule how ancient it hath been 
among us to wnlc lhi« wac. pcihaps oui an- 
cestors knew no bettei till bhakspeate's time 
I will giant it was not allogelhei left In him. 
and that Fletrhei and Ben Jonson used it fre- 
quence in then Pasloi al~. and sometimes m 
othei placs Faithci, I will not aigue whethei 
we leceiced it onginally fiom oui own countie - 
nien, or fiom the French, foi that is an uiquiic 
of as little benefit, as thens who, in the midst 
of the great Plague, weie not so solicitous to 
piovide against it. as to know whethei we had 
it from the malignity of out own an or he 
transportation fiom Holland I have tberefoie 
only to affirm, that it is not allowable in «enous 
plae = , foi comedies, I find cou alicade con- 
cluding with me To pioee this I might satisfy 
m)self to tell ) ou, how much m cam it is for 
jolt to stuve against the stieam of the people’s 
inclination the greatest pait of which ate pie- 
pos=essed so much with those excellent placs of 
Shahspcare. Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, which 
have been wntten out of lheme that except jou 
could bun" them such as weic wiillen heller in 
it, and those too by persons of equal leputalion 
with them, it will be impossible foi y ou to gain 
youi cause with them, yeho x\ ill still be judges 
This it is to yyhich. m fine, all jour leasons must 
submit The unanimous consent of an audience 
is so pow eiful, that cyen Julius Csesar fas Ma- 
ciobius repoils of him), ychen lie yeas pei pcLual 
diclatoi, yvas not able to balance it on the othei 
side, but ychen Labenus, a Roman Knight, at 
his lequest contended in the Mime with anothei 
poet, he was foiced to cry out, Etiam /a unite me 
viclus es, Label i 1(1 But I will not on this occa- 
sion take the advantage of the giealer numbei, 
but only urge such reasons against rhyme, as 
I find in the wntings of those who have argued 
for the other way. First then, I am of opinion, 
that rhyme is unnatural in a play, because dia- 

10 [“Even with me on your side you weic defeated, 
Laherius ”] 
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logue theie is presented as the effect of sudden 
thought: for a play is the imitation of Nature; 
and since no man without piemeditalion speaks 
m lhyme, neither ought he to do it on the stage. 
This hinders not but the fancy may be theie 
elevated to an highei pitch of thought than it 
is m ordinary discouise; for there is a prob- 
ability that men of excellent and quick parts 
may speak noble things extempore but those 
thoughts are never fettered with the numbeis or 
sound of verse without study, and theiefore it 
cannot be but unnatural to present the most 
fiee way of speaking in that which is the most 
constrained For this leason, says Aristotle, ’tis 
best to write tragedy m that kind of verse which 
is the least such, or which is nearest piose and 
this amongst the Ancients was the iambic, and 
with us is blank verse. 01 the measure of verse 
kept exactly without lhyme These numbers 
therefoie are fittest foi a play; the others for 
a paper of verses, or a poem, blank verse being 
as much below them as lhyme is improper for 
the Drama And if it be objected that neither 
aie blank verses made extern pot e, yet, as nearest 
nature, they aie still to be pieferied — But there 
aie two paiticular exceptions, which many be- 
sides myself have had to veise; by which it will 
appear yet more plainly how impioper it is in 
plays. And the fiist of them is grounded on that 
ceiy reason for which some have commended 
' rhyme ; they say, the quickness of repartees in 
aigumentative scenes receives an ornament from 
verse Now what is more unieasonable than to 
imagine that a man should not only light upon 
the nit, but the lhyme too, upon the sudden 9 
This nicking of him who spoke before both in 
sound and mcasuie, is so gicat an happiness, 
that you must at least suppose the peisons of 
your play to be boin poets. At cades omnes, el 
cantaie pares, et respondete parati 17 they must 
have ai rived to the degiee of quicquid conabat 
dicete; — to make veises almost whether they 
will or no. If they are any thing below' this, it 
will look ralhei like the design of two, than 
the answer of one: it will appear that your 
actors hold intelligence together; that they per- 
form their tricks like fortune-telleis, by con- 

47 [“Both young Arcadians, both alike inspired 

To sing, and answer as the song requir’d.” 

(Dryden) 1 

48 [“(of) singing what they attempted”] 
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federacy. The hand of art will be too visible in 
it, against that maxim of all professions. Ats esl 
celare aitem,' r ' that it is the giealest perfection 
of art to keep itself undiscoveied Nor will it 
serve you to object, that however you manage 
it, ’tis still known to be a play; and. conse- 
quently, the dialogue of two persons understood 
to be the laboui of one poet Foi a jilay is sLill 
an imitation of Natuie, we know we aie to be 
deceived, and we desne to be so; but no man 
ever was deceived but with a piobabilitv of 
truth; for w-ho wull suffer a gross lie to be fas- 
tened on him? Thus we sufficient!) undei stand, 
that the scenes which lepiesent cities and coun- 
tries to us aie not really such, but only painted 
on boards and canvas, but shall that excuse the 
ill paintuie or designmenl of them 9 Nay. lathci 
ought they not be laboured with so much the 
more diligence and exactness, to help the imag- 
ination 9 since the mind of man does natuialh 
tend to, and seek after truth; and therefoie the 
neaier any thing comes to the nniLalion of it 
the more it jileases. 

“Thus, )ou see, your rh) me is incapable of 
expressing the giealest thoughts naluiallv, and 
the lowest it cannot with any giace foi what 
is more unbefitting the majesty of \eise than 
to call a servant, or bid a dooi be shut in ih\nie 9 
And yet this miserable necessity )ou aie forced 
upon But veise. )ou say. ciicum«ciibcs a quirk 
and luxuriant fancy, which w’ould extend itself 
too far on eveiy subj’ecl, did not the laboui 
which is lcquiied to W'ell-luined and jiolidicd 
lhyme, set bounds to it Yet this aiguincnl. if 
gi anted, would only piove that we mat wnie 
better m teise, but not moic natuially Neithei 
is it able to evince that, foi he who wants judg- 
ment to confine his fancy m blank \eisc, mac 
want it as much in ih\me and he who has ll 
will avoid enois m both kinds. Latin teise was 
as great a confinement to the imagination of 
those jioets, as lhyme to ouis, and jet v on find 
OmcI saying loo much on e\eiy subject Nesctvil 
(says Seneca) quod bene cessil telmqiieie ~ n of 
which he gives you one famous instance in his 
description of the deluge: 

Omnia pontus erat, deeiant quoque htoia panto 
Now all was sea, nor had that sea a shoie 

40 [“It is an ait to conceal ait.”] 

60 [“He did not know how to leave oil wlieie lie 
should have.”] 
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Thus Ovid’s fane) was not limited by verse, and 
Vngil needed not veise to have bounded his 

‘‘In our own language we see Ben Jonson con- 
fining himself to what ought to be said, even 
ill the libel ty of blank verse, and yet Corneille, 
the most judicious of the French poels, is still 
vaiying the same sense an hundied wajs, and 
dwelling eternally on the same subject, though 
confined by rhv me Some other exceptions I 
have to veise; but being these I have named 
aie for the most part alieady public, I conceive 
it reasonable they should first be answeied.” 

“It concerns me less than anv,” said Neandei 
(seeing he had ended), “to leply to this dis- 
couise; because when I should have pioved that 
veise may be natural in plavs, yet I should al- 
ways be ready to confess, that those which I 
have written in this kind come short of thaL pei- 
fection which is required Yet since you aie 
pleased I should undeilake this pi o vince, I will 
do it, though with all imaginable respect and 
deference, both to that person fiom whom vou 
have borrowed your strongest aiguments, and 
to whose judgment, when I have said all, I 
finally submit But befoie I proceed to answer 
your objections, I must fast lemembei you, that 
I exclude all Comedy fiom my defence; and 
next that I deny not but blank verse mav be 
also used; and content mvself onlv to asseit, 
that in serious plays where the subject and char- 
acters are great, and the plot unnuxed with 
mirth, which might allay or diveit these con- 
cernments which aie pioduced, rhv me is there 
as natural and moie effectual than blank veise. 

“And now having laid down this as a founda- 
tion, — to begin with Crites, I must ciave leave 
to tell him, that some of his aiguments against 
rhyme reach no faither than, from the faults 
or defects of ill rhyme, to conclude against the 
use of it m gcneial. May not I conclude against 
blank verse by the same reason? If the words 
of some poets who write m it, are cither ill 
chosen, or ill placed, which makes not only 
rhyme, but all kind of veise m any language 
unnatural, shall I, for their vicious affectation, 
condemn those excellent lines of Fletcher, which 
are wntlen in that kind? Is there any thing in 
rhyme more constrained than this line in blank 
verse, I heaven invoke, and strong lesistance 
make ? where you see both the clauses are placed 
unnaturally, that is, contrary to the common way 


of speaking, and that without the excuse of a 
lhyme to cause it: yet you would think me very 
ridiculous, if I should accuse the stubbornness 
of blank verse for this, and not rathei the stiff- 
ness of the poet Therefoie, Crites, you must 
eilhei prove that woids, though well chosen, 
and duly placed, yet lender not lhyme natural 
in itself; or that, however natural and easy the 
lhyme may be, y-et it is not pioper for a play 
If you insist on the former part, I would ask 
you, what other conditions are icquired to make 
rhv me natuial in itself, besides an election of 
apt woids, and a light depositing of them? For 
the due choice of your words expresses your 
sense natui ally, and the due placing them adapts 
the lhyme to it If you object that one verse may 
be made foi the sake of another, though both 
the words and rhyme be ajit, I answer, it cannot 
possibly so fall out; for either theie is a de- 
pen dance of sense betwixt the first line and the 
second, or there is none - if there be that con- 
nection, then in the natural position of the 
words the lallei line must of necessity flow fiom 
the foimer; if there be no dependance, y'et still 
the due ordering of woids makes the last line 
as natural in itself as the other- so that the neces- 
sity of a rhyme nevci foices any but bad 01 lazy 
wi iters to say what they would not otheiwise. 
’Tis true, there is both care and art required to 
write in verse A good poet never concludes upon 
the fiisl line, till he has sought out such a rhyme 
as may fit the sense, already prepared to 
heighten the second : many tunes the close of the 
sense falls into the middle of the next verse, or 
farther off, and he may often picvail himself 
of the same advantages in English which Vngil ( 
had in Latin, he may break off m the hemistich, 
and begin another line Indeed, the not observ- 
ing these two last things, makes plays which 
aie writ in verse so tedious: foi though, most 
commonly, the sense is to be confined to the 
coujilet, yet nothing that does peipeluo lenore 
flueie, run in the same channel, can please al- 
ways ’Tis like the murmunng of a stream, which 
not varying in the fall, causes at first attention, 
at last drowsiness Variety of cadences is the 
best rule; the greatest help to the actors, and 
refreshment to the audience. 

“If then verse may be made natural in itself, 
how becomes it improper to a play? You say 
the stage is the representation of Nature, and 
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no man in ordinary conversation speaks in 
rhyme. But you foresaw when you said this, that 
it might be answmed — neither does any man 
speak m blank verse, 01 in measure without 
lhyme Therefore you concluded, that which is 
nearest Nature is still to be prefeired But you 
took no notice that rhyme might be made as 
natural as blank verse, by the well placing of 
the words, etc. All the difference between them, 
when they are both correct, is, the sound in one, 
which the other wants; and if so, the sweetness 
of it, and all the advantage resulting from it, 
which are handled in the Preface to The Rival 
Ladies, will yet stand good. As foi that place 
of Aristotle, wheie he says, plays should be writ 
m that kind of verse which is nearest prose, it 
makes little foi you; blank verse being propei ly 
but measured prose. Now measure alone, in any 
modern language, does not constitute verse, 
those of the Ancients m Greek and Latin con- 
sisted m quantity of words, and a determinate 
number of feel But when, by the inundation of 
the Goths and Vandals into Italy, new languages 
were broughL in, and barbaiously mingled with 
the Latin, of which the Italian, Spanish, French, 
and ours (made out of them and the Teutonic) 
are dialects, a new way of poesy was piactised, 
new, I say, in those countries, for in all prob- 
ability it was that of the conquerors in theii own 
nations. This new way consisted m measure or 
number of feet, and rhyme; the sweetness of 
rhyme, and observation of accent, supplying the 
place of quantity in woids, which could neither 
exactly be observed by those Barbanans, who 
knew not the rules of it, neither was it suitable 
to then longues, as it has been to the Greek and 
Latin. No man is tied in modern poesy to ob- 
serve any faither rule m the feet of his veise, 
but that they be dissyllables, whether spondee, 
trochee, or iambic, it matleis not; only he is 
obliged to rhyme Neither do the Spanish, 
French, Italian, 01 Germans, acknowledge at all, 
or very rarely, any such kind of poesy as blank 
verse amongst them Therefore, at most ’tis but 
a poetic prose, a sermo pedestns ; and as such, 
most fit for comedies, where I acknowledge 
rhyme to be improper. Farther; as to that quo- 
tation of Aristotle, our couplet verses may be 
rendered as near prose as blank verse itself, by 
using those advantages I lately named, as breaks 
in an hemistich, or running the sense into an- 
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other line, theieby making art and oidei appeal 
as loose and free as natuie: 01 not tying oui- 
selves to couplets strictly, we may use the bene- 
fit of the Pindaric way piactised in The Siege oj 
Rhodes; where the numbers vary, and the lhyme 
is disposed caielessly, and far fiom often chim- 
ing. Neithei is that oilier advantage of the An- 
cients to be despised, of changing the kind of 
veise when they please, with the change of the 
scene, or some new entrance, foi they confine 
not themselves always to iambics, bill extend 
their libeity to all lync numbeis, and some- 
times even to hexametei. But I need not go so 
far to prove that rhyme, as it succeeds to all 
other offices of Gieek and Latin verse, so espe- 
cially to this of plays, since the custom of all 
nations at this day confirms it, all the Fiench, 
Italian, and Spanish tiagedies are geneially nut 
in it, and suie the univeisal consent of the most 
civilised parts of the woild ought in this, as it 
doth in other customs, to include the lest 

“But perhaps you may tell me, I have pio- 
posed such a way to make lhyme naluial, and 
consequently piopei to plats, as is unpiac- 
ticable, and that I shall scaicc find six 01 eight 
lines togethei in any play, wheie the voids aie 
so placed and chosen as is lequned to make it 
naluial I answer, no poet need constrain himself 
at all tunes to it. It is enough he makes it his 
geneial rule, foi I deny not but sometimes 
theie may be a greatness in placing the void’- 
otherwise; and sometimes they may sound bettei. 
sometimes also the vanely itself is excu«e 
enough. But if, for the most pail, the voids be 
placed as they aie in the negligence of piose. 
it is sufficient to denominate the vay prac- 
ticable; foi ve esteem thaL to be such, vhuh 
in the Inal oflener succeeds than misses. And 
thus far you may find the piactice made good in 
many plays- wheie you do not, lemembei still, 
that if you cannot find six natuial lhtmcs to- 
gether, it will be as haid foi you to piodute as 
many lines 111 blank \eise, even among the gieal- 
est of oui poets, against which I cannol make 
some reasonable exception. 

“And this, Sii, calls to my remembiance the 
beginning of youi discourse, wheie you told us 
we should never find the audience fa\ oui able 
to this kind of wiitmg, till ve could piodute as 
good plays in lhyme as Ben Jonson, Flclthei, 
and Shakcspeaie, had will out of it But it is 
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to raise envv to Lhe living, to compare them with 
the dead They are honoured, and almost adoied 
by us, as they desenc: neithei do I know any 
so presumptuous of themsehes as to contend 
with them Yet gi\e me lca\e to say thus much, 
without injury to their ashes; that not only ve 
shall never equal them, but they could never 
equal themselves, were they to lise and write 
again We acknowledge them oui fathers m wit; 
but they have ruined theii estates themselves, be- 
foie they came to their children's hands Theie 
is scaice an humour, a character, or any kind of 
plot, which thev have not blown upon All comes 
sullied 01 wasted to us and w T ere they to entei- 
tain this age, they could not make so plenteous 
treatments out of such decayed fortunes This 
theiefore will be a good aigument to us, either 
not to write at all, or to attempt some other 
way. Theie is no bays to be expected in their 
walks : tentanda via est, qua me quoque possum 
toll ere humo ri1 

‘‘This way of wilting in verse they hate only 
left free to us, our age is arrived to a perfection 
in it, which they never knew; and which (if we 
may guess by what of theirs w r e have seen in 
verse, as The Faithful Shepherdess, and Sad 
Shepherd ) ’li« piobable they never could have 
reached For the genius of every age is diffeient; 
and though ours excel in this, I deny not but to 
imitate Nature in that perfection which they did 
in prose, is a gieater commendation than to 
wiite in verse exactly As for what you have 
added, that the peopje are not generally inclined 
to like this way, if it weie true, it would be no 
wonder, that betwixt the shaking off an old 
habit, and the introducing of a new, there should 
lie difficulty Do we not see them slick to Hop- 
kins’ and Slernhold’s psalms, and forsake those 
of David, I mean Sandys his translation of 
them 9 If by the people you understand the mul- 
titude, the ol JCoUiot, ’tis no matter what they 
think; they are sometimes m the right, some- 
i limes m the wiong: their judgmenl is a mere 
'lottery Est uhi plebs recte pulat, est ubi pec- 
catS- Horace says it of the vulgar, judging 
poesy But if you mean the mixed audience of 
the populace and the noblesse, I dare confi- 

01 [“New ways I must attempt, my grov’hng name 
To raise aloft.” (Dryden)] 

G - [ There is a time when the people think rightly, 
there is a time when they err ’] 


dently afliim that a great part of the latter 
soiL are already favouiable to veise; and that 
no seiious pla\s wntlen since the King’s re- 
turn have been more kindlj 1 penned h) them 
than The Siege of Rhodes . the Mustapha, The 
Indian Queen, and Indian Empeioi. 

“But I come now to the inference of your fiist 
argument You said the dialogue of pla)s is pie- 
sented as the effect of sudden thought, but no 
man speaks suddenly, or ex tempore, m lhyme; 
and you infened from thence, that lhyme, which 
you acknowledge to be proper to epic poesy, 
cannot equally be proper to dramatic, unless 
we could suppose all men born so much more 
than poets, that \ erses should he made m them, 
not by them. 

“It has been formerly urged by )ou, and con- 
fessed by me, that since no man spoke any kind 
of verse ex tempoie, that which was nearest 
Nature w r as to be prefened I answer ) ou, theie- 
fore, by distinguishing betwixt what is nearest to 
the naluie of Comedy, which is the imitation 
of common persons and oidmaiy speaking, and 
what is neaiest the natuie of a senous play this 
last is indeed the lepiesentation of Nature, but 
’tis Nature wrought up to a higher pitch The 
plot, the chai acters, the wit, the passions, the 
descuptions, aie all exalted above the level of 
common converse, as high as the imagination 
of the poet can carry them, with proportion to 
vensimilit). Tiagedy, we know, is wont to image 
to us the minds and foi tunes of noble persons, 
and to porliay these exactly; heroic rhyme is 
neaiest Naluie, as being the noblest kind of 
modem veise. 

Indignatur emm pnvatis et prope sorro 

Digms carnunibus narran canrn Thyesta B r, ‘ l 

sa)s Hoi ace: and in anothei place, 

Ejfutire leves mdigna tiageedia versus 1 

Blank veise is acknowledged to be too low for 
a poem, nay more, for a papei of verses, hut if 
loo low for an oidmary sonnet, how much more 
for Tragedy, which is by Aristotle, in the dis- 
pute betwixt the epic poesy and the dramatic, 

03 [“It is offensive for the banquet of Thyestes to be 
narrated m familiar verses that belong almost to 
comedy.”] 

51 [“It is not fitting for tragedy to babble forth light 
verse ”J 
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for many reasons he ihcie alleges, ranked above 
it? 

“But setting this defence aside, your argu- 
ment is almost as strong against the use of rhyme 
in poems as in plays; for the epic way is every 
where interlaced with dialogue, or discoursive 
scenes, and theiefore you must either grant 
rhyme to be improper there, which is contrary 
to youi assertion, or admit it into plays by the 
saute title which you have given it to poems. 
For though Tragedy be justly preferred above 
the other, yet theie is a gieal affinity between 
them, as may easily be discoveied in that defini- 
tion of a play ninth Lisideius gave 11s The 
genus of them is the same, a just and lively 
image of human naliuc, 111 its actions, jiassions, 
and tiaverses of foilune: so is the end, namely, 
for the delight and benefit of mankind. The 
characters and persons are still the same, viz. 
the greatest of both sorts; only the manner of 
acquainting us mill those actions, passions, and 
fortunes, is dilfeient Tiagedy pei forms it viva 
voce, or by action, in dialogue; wheiein it excels 
the Epic Poem, which does it chiefly by narra- 
tion. and theiefoie is not so lively an image of 
human natuie Howeier, the agieement betwixt 
them is such, that if rhyme be jiroper for one, 
it must be foi the olhci. Veise, ’tis tiue, is not 
the effect of sudden thought, but this hindeis 
not that sudden thought may be represented in 
veise, since those thoughts aie such as must be 
higher than Natuie can laise them without jire- 
meditation, especially to a continuance of them, 
even out of veise; and consequently you cannot 
imagine them to have been sudden eitliei in 
the poet 01 in the actois A play, as I hate said, 
to be like Natuie, is to be set above it, as statues 
which aie placed on high are made greatei than 
the life, that they may descend to the sight in 
their j'usl piopoilion. 

“Perhaps I have insisted too long 011 this ob- 
jection; but the clearing of it will make my 
stay shortei on the lest You tell us. Cutes, that 
rhyme appeals most unnaluial in repailces, 01 
short replies when he who answers, it being 
presumed he knew not what the other would 
say, yet makes up that part of the verse which 
was left incomplete, and supplies both the sound 
and measure of it. This, you say, looks rather 
like the confederacy of two, than die answer of 
one. 


“This, I confess, is an objection which is in 
every one’s mouth, who loves not rhyme- but 
suppose, I beseech you, the lepaitee wcic made 
only in blank veise, might not part of the same 
argument be turned against you 9 foi the meas- 
ure is as often sujiplied there as it is in rhyme, 
the latter half of the hemistich as common 1 \ 
made up, or a second line subjoined as a leph 
to the foimei; which any one leaf 111 Jonson’s 
plays will sufficiently clear to you You will 
often find in the Greek tragedians, and in 
Seneca, that when a scene glows up into the 
w-armlh of rcpai tees, which is the close fighting 
of it, the latter pm t of the ti nuclei is supplied 
by him who answers and yet 1L was nevci di- 
sci ved as a fault in them by any of the ancient 
or modern critics The case is the same 111 out 
verse, as it was in theiis, lhvmc to us being in 
lieu of quantity to them. But if no latitude i« to 
be allowed a poet, you take from him not only 
his licence of quidhbet audendi A 3 but vou lie 
him up in a sti alter compass than vou would 
a philosopher. This is indeed Musas colei e 
severioies 50 You would have him follow Natuie, 
but he mu«t follow her on fool- you ha\e dis- 
mounted him fiorn his Pegasus But m>u tell us 
this supplying the last half of a veise. 01 ad- 
joining a wdiole second to the foimei, looks moic 
like the design of two, than the answei of one 
Suppose we acknowledge it how comes this 
confedeiacy to be moic disjileasmg to you, than 
in a dance wduch is well routined 9 You see 
theie the united design of many peisons to make 
uji one figuie: aflci they have sepal ated them- 
selves in many petty divisions, they lejoin one 
by one into a gloss- the confedeiacy is jilam 
amongst them, for chance could nevei piodutc 
anything so beautiful; and yet theie is nothing 
in it, that shocks your sight. I acknowledge the 
hand of ait apjicars 111 icpaitee, as of necessity 
it must in all kind of veise. But theie is also the 
quick and poynant bicvily of it (which .s an 
high imitation of Natuie 111 those sudden gusts 
of passion) to mingle with it, and this, joined 
w ith the cadency and sweetness of the 1 hy me, 
leaves nothing m the soul of the hcaici to de- 
sire. ’Tis an ait which apjicars, but it ajipcais 
only like the shadowings of paintuie, which be- 

rr ' I “Of taking any liberty ”J 

00 [“To worship the more serious Muses ”] 
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ing to cause the rounding of it, cannot be ab- 
sent, but while that is consideied, they are lost" 
so while we attend to the other beauties of the 
mattei, the caie and labour of the rhi me is 
cairied from us, 01 at least di owned in its own 
sweetness, as bees are sometimes buried m their 
honey When a poet has found the lepaitee, the 
last perfection he can add to it, is to put it into 
verse However good the thought may be, how- 
ever apt the words in which ’tis couched, yet 
he finds himself at a little uniest, while rhyme 
is wanting he cannot leave it till thaL comes 
natui ally, and then is at ease, and sits down con- 
tented. 

“Fiom replies, which aie the most elevated 
thoughts of veise, you pass to the most mean 
ones, those which aie common with the lowest 
of household conveisation In these, you say, the 
majesty of \erse suffers You instance m the 
calling of a servant, 01 commanding a door to 
be shut, in rhyme This, Cntes, is a good ob- 
servation of yours, but no argument for it 
pioves no moie but that such thoughts should 
be waned, as often as may be, by the address 
of the poet But suppose they aie necessaiy in 
the places wheie he uses them, yet there is no 
need to put them into rhyme He may place them 
in the beginning of a verse, and break it off, as 
unfit, when so debased, for any other use: or 
granting the worst,— that they require more 
room than the hemistich will allow, yet still 
there is a choice to be made of the best woids, 
and least vulgar (pronded they be apt) to ex- 
press such thoughts Many have blamed rh)me 
m general, for this fault, when the poet with a 
little care might have redressed it But they do 
it with no more justice, than if English Poesy 
should be made ridiculous for the sake of the 
Water Poet’s rhymes Our language is noble, 
full, and significant; and I know not why he 
who is master of it may not clothe ordinal y 
things in it as decently as the Latin, if he use 
the same diligence m his choice of words' 
delectus verborum ongo est eloquentice 57 It was 
the saying of Julius Caesar, one so curious in 
his, that none of them can be changed but for 
a worse One would think, unlock the door, was 
a thing as vulgar as could be spoken, and yet 

■57 [“Proper choice of woids. is the origin of elo- 
quence ”] 


Seneca could make it sound high and lofty in 
his Latin: 

Reserate clusos regu pastes laris. 

Set wide the palace gates. 

“But I turn from this conception, both be- 
cause it happens not above twice or thrice in 
any play that those vulgar thoughts aie used, 
and then too, were there no other apology to be 
made, yet the necessity of them, which is alike 
in all kind of writing, may excuse them Besides 
that the great eagerness and precipitation with 
which they aie spoken makes us lather mind 
the substance than the dress, that for which they 
are spoken, rathei than what is spoken For they 
are always the effect of some hasty concernment, 
and something of consequence depends on them 

“Thus, Cntes, I have endeavoured to answer 
your objections; it remains only that I should 
vindicate an argument foi verse, w'hich you have 
gone about to overthrow. It had formeily been 
said that the easiness of blank veise renders the 
poet too luxuriant, but that the labour of lhyme 
bounds and cn cumsci ibes an oier-fruitful fancy; 
the sense theie being commonly confined to the 
couplet, and the words so ordered that the rhyme 
naturally follows them, not they the lhyme. To 
this you answered, that it was no argument to 
the question in hand, for the dispute was not 
which way a man may write best, but which is 
most proper for the subject on which he writes. 

“Fust, ghe me leave, Sir, to remember you, 
that the argument against which you raised this 
objection was only secondaiy it was built on 
this hypothesis, that to w’rile m verse w as proper 
for senous plays Which supjjosition being 
gi anted (as it was briefly made out m that dis- 
course, by showing how veise might be made 
natural), it asserted, that this ivay of writing 
was an help to the poet’s j'udgment, by jjutting 
bounds to a wild overflowing fancy. I think, 
therefoie, it will not be hard for me to make 
good what it was to prove But you add, that 
were this let pass, yet he who wants j’udgment m 
the liberty of his fancy, may as well show the 
defect of it when he is confined to verse; for he 
who has j’udgment will avoid errors, and he who 
has it not, will commit them in all kinds of 
writing. 

“This argument, as you have taken it from a 
most acute person, so I confess it carries much 
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weight in it 1 but by using the word judgment 
here indefinitely, you seem to have put a fallacy 
upon us. I grant, he who has judgment, that is, 
so profound, so stiong, so infallible a judg- 
ment, that he needs no helps to keep it alwais 
poised and upright, will commit no faults either 
m rh> me or out of it. And on the other ex- 
treme, he who has a j'udgment so weak and 
crazed that no helps can correct or amend it, 
shall write scurvily out of rhyme, and worse in 
it But the first of these judgments is no wheie 
to be found, and the latter is not fit to write at 
all To speak therefore of judgment as it is m the 
best poets; they who have the greatest proportion 
of it, want other helps than fiom it, within. As 
for example, you would be loth to say, that he 
who ivas endued with a sound j'udgment had 
no need of History, Geography, or Moral Philos- 
ophy, to write correctly. Judgment is indeed the 
master-workman in a play; but he requires many 
subordinate hands, many tools to his assistance 
And verse I affirm to be one of these; ’tis a 
rule and line by which he keeps his building 
compact and even, which otherwise lawless imag- 
ination would raise either irregularly or loosely ; 
at least, if the poet commits errors with this 
help, he would make greater and more without 
it. ’tis, m short, a slow and painful, but the 
surest kind of working Ovid, whom you accuse 
for luxunancy in verse, had perhaps been far- 
ther guilty of it, had he writ in prose And for 
your instance of Ben Jonson, who, you say, writ 
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exactly without the help of 1 h) me , you aie to 
lemember, ’tis onl) an aid to a Iuxuiiant fanc\ . 
which his was not - as he did not want imagina- 
tion, so none e\er said he had much to «paie 
Neither was leise then icfined so much to be an 
help to that age, as it is to ouis Thus then the 
second thoughts being usually the liol as le- 
ceiving the matunst digestion fiom judgment 
and the last and most mature product of those 
thoughts being aitful and labouied ceise it ma\ 
well be infeired. that vcise is a gieal help to a 
luxuriant fancy, and this is what that aigument 
which you opposed was to e\ nice ” 

Neander was pursuing this discouise so 
eagerly, that Eugemus had called to him twice 
or thrice, ere he took notice that the barge stood 
still, and that they were at the fool of Someisel 
slans, where they had appointed it to land The 
company w r ere all sony to separate so soon, 
though a great pait of the e\ ening was alieady 
spent; and stood a- while looking back on the 
water, which the moonbeams played upon, and 
made it appear like floating quick-sili ei • at last 
they went up thiough a crowd of Fiench people, 
who were merrily dancing m the open an. and 
nothing concerned for the noise of guns which 
had alarmed the town that afternoon Walking 
thence together to the Pia/ze, they paitecl theic, 
Eugemus and Lisideius to some pleasant ap- 
pointment they had made, and Cutes and 
Neander to their several lodgings. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 

Occasion of the “Lyrical Ballads” * 


D uring the first year that Mr. Wordsworth imagination^ The sudden charm, which accidents 
| and I were neighbours, our conversations of light and shade, which moon-light or sunset 
turned frequently on the two cardinal diffused over a known and familial landscape, 
points of poetryTthe power of exciting the sym-$ appeared to represent the practicability of com- 
pathy of the reader by a faithful adherence to bining both. These aie the poetry of natuie The 
the truth of nature^ and the power of giving theW thought suggested itself — (to which of us I do 
interest of novelty by the modifying colours of not recollect) — that a series of poems might 
•Chapter XIV of Biographia Literaria (1817). composed of two sorts. Ill the one, the m ci- 
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den ts and agent s were to be . in part at least, 
supernatural , and the excellence aimed at was 
to eoiTsisi in the intere sting of the affections by 
t he chamatic tiuth of su ch emotion s, as would 
nat urally accomp any such situations, supposing 
th em re al And leal in this sense -they have 
been to eyeiy human being who, from wh at eve 1 
souice of delusion, has at any time belieyed 
h imself undei super natur al agency X Fqi the sec- 
ond class, subjects weie to be chosen fiom ordi- 
nary life, the chaiaclers and incidents were to 
be such as lull be found in eveiy ullage and its 
vicinil). wheie theie is a meditative and feeling 
mind to seek after them. 01 to notice them, when 
they present themselies) 

s' In this idea ouginaled the plan of the Lyrical 
Ballads, in which it was agreed, that my en- 
deavours should be directed to peisons and chai- 
aclers supernatural, or at least romantic; yet 
so as to tiansfer fiom our inward nature a 
human inlciesL and a semblance of truth suffi- 
cient to procuie for these shadows of imagina- 
tion that willing suspension of disbelief for the 
moment, w'hich constitutes poetic faith Mr 
Wordswoilh on the othei hand, was to propose 
to himself as Ins object, to give the charm of 
noiell) to things of every day, and to excite a 
feeling analogous to the supernatural, by awak- 
ening the mind’s attention to the lethargy of 
custom, and dnecting it to the loveliness and 
the wondeis of the world before us: an inex- 
haustible treasure, but foi which, m consequence 
of the film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, 
we have ejes, yet see not, eais that hear not, and 
hearts that neither feel noi understand / 

With this view I wrote The Ancient Mariner, 
and was prepaung among other poems, The 
Dark Ladie, and the Ciiristabel, in which I 
should hare more nearly lealized my ideal, than 
I had done in my first attempt But Mr. Words- 
worth’s industry had proved so much more suc- 
cessful, and the number of his poems so much 
greater, that my compositions, instead of form- 
ing a balance, appeared lather an intei polation 
of heterogeneous matter. Mr Wordsworth added 
two or three poems written in his owm char- 
acter, in the impassioned, lofty, and sustained 
diction, which is characteristic of his genius In 
this form the/LYRiCAL Ballads were published; 
and were presented by him, as an experiment, 
whether subjects, which from their nature re- 


jected the usual ornaments and extra-colloquial 
stjle of poems in geneial, might noL be so man- 
aged in the language of oidinaiy life as to pro- 
duce the pleasurable mteicst, which it is the 
prculiai business of poetiy to impai^/To the 
second edilion he added a pieface of consider- 
able length, in which, notwithstanding some pas- 
sages of apparently a conti ary impoit, he was 
understood to contend for the extension of this 
style to poetiy of all kinds, and to reject as 
vicious and indefensible all plnases and forms 
of speech that were not included m what he 
(unfoitunately. I think, adopting an equivocal 
expression) called the language of real life. 
Fiom this pieface, prefixed to poems in which it 
was impossible to deny the piesence of original 
genius, however mistaken its dnecLion might be 
deemed, arose the whole long-continued contro- 
versy For from the conjunction of perceived 
power with supposed heresy I explain the in- 
veteiacy and in some instances, I giieve to say, 
the acrimonious passions, with which the con- 
ti oversy has been conducted by the assailants. 

Had Mi. Wordswoilh’s poems been the silly, 
the childish things, which they weie for a long 
time descnbed as being- had they been really 
distinguished fiom the compositions of other 
poets merely by meanness of language and in- 
anity of thought; had they indeed contained 
nothing more than what is found m the parodies 
and pietended imitations of them; they must 
have sunk at once, a dead weight, into the slough 
of oblhion, and have dragged the pieface along 
with them. But year aflei year mci eased the 
numbei of Mr. Wordsworth’s admirers. They 
weie found too not in the lower classes of the 
reading public, but chiefly among young men of 
strong sensibility and meditative minds, and 
their admiialion (inflamed perhaps in some de- 
gree by opposition) was distinguished by its in- 
tensity, I might almost say, by its religious 
fervoui. These facts, and the intellectual energy 
of the author, which was more 01 less con- 
sciously felt, where it was outwardly and even 
boisterously denied, meeting with sentiments of 
aversion to his opinions, and of alarm at their 
consequences, produced an eddy of criticism, 
which would of itself have borne up the poems 
by the violence with w'hich it whirled them 
round and round. With many parts of this 
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preface in the sense attnbuled to them and which 
the wolds undoubtedly seem to aullion/c, I lieiei 
concuned, bul on the conliaiy objected to them 
as erroneous in punciple, and as contradictory 
(in appeal ance at least) both to othei paits of 
the same piefacc, and to the author's own prac- 
tice in the gi eater pail of the poems them«elve« 
Mr Woidswoith m his recent collection has. I 
find, degraded this piefaloi) disquisition to the 
end ol his second volume. to be lead 01 not at the 
readei’s choice Bul he lias not. as far as I can 
discover. announced any change in Ins poeLic 
creed At all eicnts, con-odci mg it as the souice 
of a conlio\cis\, in which I have been honouied 
moie than J deseive by the fiecjuenl conjunction 
of my name with Ins. I Lhinh it expedient to 
declare onee foi all, in what points I coincide 
with the opinions suppoiLed m that piefacc, 
and in what points I altogethei differ But in 
older to lender mvself intelligible I must preci- 
ously. in as few woids as possible explain mv 
viens. fiisl. of a Poem, and secondly, of Poetiy 
it«elf, in kind, and in essence 
^Thc office eft philosophical disquisition con- 
sists in just distinction while it is the pmilege 
of the philosojiliei to jnesene him«elf con- 
stantly awaic that distinction is not diM«ion 
In 01 rlei to obtain adequate notions of anv Inith, 
we must intellectually =epaiale its distinguish- 
able paits and this is the technical piocess of 
jihilosophy But hating so done, we mu«l then 
lesloie them in out conceptions to the umlv, in 
which they actually co-exist; and this is the 
lesult of jihilosophy A jiocin contains the same 
elements as a jnose composition, the diffcieuce 
theiefoie must consist m a chffeient coiiibination 
of them, in consequence of a diffeienl object 
being jnojiosed Accoichng to the diffeiencc of 
the object will be the diffeience of the com- 
bination It is jiossible, that the ob|ccl may be 
meiely to facilitate the lecolleclion of any given 
facts 01 obseiv aliens by aitificial aiiangemenl, 
and the composition will be a poem, mcicl) be- 
cause it is distinguished fi ora jn ose In metre, 
or by rhyme, or by both conjointly^Tn this, the 
lowest sense, a man might attribute the name 
'of a jioem to the well-known euumeiation of the 
’days in the seveial months, 

Thirty days hath September, 'riid- 

Apul, June, and November, &c. 


and olheis of the same class and puijiosc And 
as a pailicular jileasuie is found in anticipating 
the lecmrcnce of sounds and quantities, all com- 
positions that haie this chaim super-added, 
whatevci be then contents, may be entitled 
jioenis 

''So much foi the supeificial foim A diffeience 
of object and contents =upjilies an additional 
ground of distinction The immediate puipose 
may be the communication of tiulhs. eithci of 
tiuth absolute and dcmonsti able, as in woiks 
of science, or of facts expenenccd and lecoided. 
as in histoiy Plcasuie, and that of the highest 
and most pcimanenl kind may lesull fiom the 
attainment of the end, bul it is not itself the 
immediate end In oLhei woiks the communica- 
tion of jileasure may be the immediate purpose, 
and though tiuth. eilliei inoial or intellectual, 
ought to be the ultimate end. yet this will dis- 
tinguish the chaiaclei of the aulhoi. not the 
class to which the woik belong'y/Blcsi indeed is 
that stale of society in which the immediate 
puipose would be baffled by the pciveision of 
the piopei ultimate end m which no charm of 
diction oi imagery could exempt the Bmm.LUS 
even of an Anacieon, oi the Alexis of Virgil, 
fiom disgust and avcision r 

Bul the communication of jileasuie mat be 
the immediate object of a woik not meliiealli 
composed, and that object may hav e been in a 
high degiee attained, as in novels and lomanccs 
Would then the moie sunei addition of metie, 
with oi without ihvme. entitle these to the name 
of poems 9 The answei i-, that nothing can 
peinianenllv please, which docs not contain m 
itself the icason win >( is so and not olheiwise 
If metie be sujiei added, all olhci jiails must 
be made consonant with it Then must lie such 
as to lustily the pfjielual and distinct attention 
to each j>ait, which an exact coi.ospondent lecui- 
lcnccpuf accent and sc'uncl aie calculated to e\- 
iiier Ihc final definition then so deduced, max 
be thus woidcd A jiociii is that sjiec ies of coin- 
jiosition, which is ojiposed to winks of science, 
by pioposing foi its immediate object jileasuie, 
not truth, and fiom all othei species — (having 
this object in common with it) — it is discrim- 
inated by jjioposing to itself s-uch delight fiom 
the ivhole, as is comjialiblc with a distinct grati- 

-ctalion from each comjioneiil pail 

belong 'veisy is not seldom exuiLed m eonse- 

legio 
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quence o. the disputants attaching each a differ- 
ent meaning to the same word, and in few in- 
stances has this been more sinking, than in dis- 
putes concerning the piescnt subject. If a man 
chooses to call every composition a poem, which 
is rhyme, 01 mcasuie, or both. I must lea\e his 
opinion uncontroveited The distinction is at 
least competent to characterize the w liter’s in- 
tention. If it were subjoined, that the whole is 
likewise entei taming or affecting, as a talc, or 
as a senes of interesting inflections, I of course 
admit this as anolhei fit ingiedieiit of a poem, 
and an additional ment /tint if the definition 
sought foi be that of a legitimate poem, I answei 
it must be one, the paits of which mutually sup- 
port and explain each olhei , all in their piopoi- 
tion harmonizing with, and suppoiting the pui- 
pose and known influences of metrical arrange- 
ment /The philosophic critics of all ages coincide 
with the ultimate judgment of all countries, in 
equally denying the praises of a just poem, on 
the one hand, to a series of striking lines or 
distiches, each of which, absorbing the whole 
attention of the reader to it«elf, becomes dis- 
joined from its context, and forms a separate 
whole, instead of a harmonizing part; and on 
the other hand, to an umustamed composition, 
from which the reader collects rapidly the gen- 
eral result un attracted by the component parts 
The reader should be earned fonvard, not 
merely 01 chiefly by the mechanical impulse of 
curiosity, or by a restless desire to airive at 
the final solution; but by the pleasurable activ- 
ity of mind excited by the atti actions of the 
journey itself Like the motion of a seipent, 
which the Egyptians made the emblem of intel- 
lectual power; or like the path of sound through 
the air, — at every step he pauses and half 
recedes, and from the retrogressive movement 
collects the force which again canies him on- 
ward^ Prcecipitanchis est liber spiritus , 1 says 
Petromus most happily The epithet, liber, heie 
balances the preceding verb, and it is not easy 
to conceive more meaning condensed in fewer 
words. 

But if this should be admitted as a satisfac- 
tory character of a poem, we have still to seek 
for a definition of poetry. The writings of Plato, 
and Jeremy Taylor, and Burnet’s Theory of the 

1 [“The free spirit must be swept onward 


Earth, furnish undeniable proofs that poetry of 
the highest kind may exist without metre, and 
even without the conti adislmguishing objects of 
a poem The fiist chapter of Isaiah — (indeed a 
very laige portion of the whole book) — is poetry 
in the most emphatic sense, yet it would be 
not less irrational than strange to assert, that 
pleasure, and not truth was the immediate object 
of the prophet In shoit, whatevei specific im- 
port we attach to the word. Poetry, theie will be 
found imolved in it, as a necessaiy consequence, 
that a poem of any length neithei can be, nor 
ought to be, all poetry Yet if an harmonious 
whole is to be pioduced, the lemaming parts 
must be pieseived in keeping with the poetry; 
and this can be no otheiwise effected than by 
such a studied selection and aitificial arrange- 
ment, as will pai lake of one, though not a pe- 
culiar piopcrty of poetry And this again can be 
no other than the piopeity of exciting a more 
continuous and equal attention than the lan- 
guage of prose aims at, whether colloquial or 
written 

My own conclusions on the nature of poetry, 
in the strictest use of the word, have been m 
part anticipated in some of the remarks on the 
Fancy and Imagination in the early pait of this 
woik What is poetry 9 — is so neaily the same 
question with, w r hat is a poet 9 — that the answer 
to the one is involved in the solution of the 
other. For it is a distinction resulting from 
the poetic genius itself, which sustains and 
modifies the images, thoughts, and emotions of 
thp poet’s own mind 

•' The poet, described m ideal perfection, brings 
the whole soul of man into acliviLy, with the 
subordination of its faculties to each other ac- 
cording to their relative worth and dignity He 
diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that blends, 
and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by that 
synthetic and magical power, to which I would 
exclusively appropriate the name of Imagina- 
tion. This power, first put in action by the will 
and understanding, and retained undei their 
irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, con- 
trol, laxis effertur haberns , 2 reveals itself in the 
balance or reconcilement of opposite or dis- 
cordant qualities: of sameness, with difference; 
f 'he general with the concrete; the .idea with 

‘Carried along with loose reins ”] 
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the image, the individual with the representa- 
tive; the sense of novelty and freshness with 
old and familiar objecLs, a moie than usual state 
of emotion with more than usual older; judg- 
ment ever awake and steady self-possession with 
enthusiasm and feeling profound or vehement, 
and while it blends and haimonizes the natural 
and the aitificial, still subordinates art to na- 
ture; the manner to the matter; and our ad- 
miration of the poet to our sympathy with the 
poetry 'Doubtless, as Sir John Davies observes 
of the soul— (and his words may with slight 
alteration be applied, and even more appro- 
priately, to the poetic Imagination) — 

Doubtless this could not be, but that she turns 
Bodies to spirit by sublimation strange, 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns, 

As we our food into our nature change. 

From their gross matter she abstracts their forms. 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things; 
Which to her proper nature she transforms 
To bear them light on her celestial wings. 

Thus does she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds; 


Which then re-clothed in diveis names and jates 

Steal access through the senses to our minds. 

^Finally, Good Sense is the Body of poetic 
genius, Fancy its Drapeiy, Motion its Life, and 
Imagination the Soul that is everywhere, and 
in each, and forms all into one gi aceful and 
intelligent whole . '/ 

* “The imagination then I consider either as primary, 
or secondaiy The primaiy Imagination I hold to he the 
living power and prime agent of all human perception, 
and as a lepetilion in the finite mind of the eternal act 
of creation in the infinite I AM The ‘■econdaiy Imagi- 
nation I consider as an echo of the foimer, co existing 
with the conscious will, yet still as identical with the 
primary in the kind of its agency, and diffeimg only in 
degree, and in the mode of its operation It dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates, in order to recreate or where this 
process is rendered impossible, yet still at all events it 
struggles to idealize and to unify It is essentially vital, 
even as all objects (as objects) are essentially fixed 
and dead 

“FANCY, on the contrary, has no other counters to 
play with, but fixities and definiles The fancy is in- 
deed no other than a mode of memory emancijiated 
from the order of time and space, while it is blended 
with, and modified by that empirical phenomenon of 
the will, which we express by the word Choice But 
equally with the ordinary memory the Fancy must re- 
ceive all its materials ready made from the law of 
association,” [Biog. Lit., Chapter XIII.] 


SAMUBL TAYLOR COLERIDGE: 

The Specific Symptoms of Poetic Power* 


I N THE application of these principles to pur- 
poses of practical criticism, as employed 
in the appraisement of works more or less 
imperfect, I have endeavoured to discover what 
the qualities in a poem are, which may be 
deemed promises and specific symptoms of 
poetic power, as distinguished from general 
talent determined-to poetic composition by acci- 
dental motives, by an act of the will, rather than 
by the inspiration of a genial and productive 
nature. In this investigation, I could not, I 
thought, do better, than keep before me the 
earliest work of the greatest genius, that perhaps 
human nature has yet produced, our myriad- 

* Chapter XV of Biograplua Liteiana^ 1817). 


minded 1 Shakespeare I mean the Venus and 
Adonis, and the Lucrece; works which give at 
once strong promises of the strength, and yet 
obvious proofs of the immaturity, of his genius 
From these I absti acted the following maiks, 
as characteristics of original poetic genius in 
general. 

1. In the Venus and Adonis, the first and 
most obvious excellence is the perfect sweetness 
of the versification; its adaptation to the sub- 

1 ’Avfip uvetovov?, a phrase which I have hoi rowed 
from a Greek monk, who applies it to a l’atriaich of 
Constantinople I might have said, that I have re- 
claimed, rather than borrowed, it for it seems to 
belong to Shakespeare, de jure singulan, ft ex prm 
legio nature. 
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ject; and the powei displayed m vaiying the 
march of the woids without passing inLo a loftier 
and moie majestic 1 h\ thm than was demanded 
by the thoughts, 01 pci nulled b) the piopnely 
of preseiMng a sense of melody piedominanl. 
The delight in richness and sweetness of sound, 
even to a faulty excess, if it he evidenLlv ong- 
mal, and not the result of an easily mutable 
mechanism, I legal d as a highly favouiable 
piomise in the compositions of a young man 
The man that hath 110L music in his soul can 
indeed nevei be a genuine poet. Imageiy, — 
(e\en taken from lialuie, much moie when tians- 
plantcd fiom books, as liavcls, v 05 ages, and 
woiks of naluial hisloiy'l. — affecting incidents, 
just thoughts, lnleicsling pcisonal or domestic 
feelings, and with these the ait of their com- 
bination or mlei-te\tuie in the foini of a poem, 

- — may all by mccssaiiL effoit be acquned as a 
liade, by a man of talent and much reading, 
who, as I once befoie ob«eived, has mistaken 
an intense desne of poetic reputation foi a 
natural poetic genius, the lore of the aibitrary 
end for a possession of the pecuhai means But 
the sense of musical delight, ivith the powei of 
pioducing it. is a gift of imagination; and this 
togethci with the powei of 1 educing multitude 
into unit) of effect, and modifying a senes of 
thoughts by some one picdonunant thought or 
feeling, may be cultivated and improved, but can 
never be learned It is 111 these that “ poela 
nascituT non fit ” ~ 

2 A second piomise of genius is the choice 
of subjects veiy leniole from the private inter- 
ests and ciicumstanccs of the wntei himself 
At least I have found, that where the subject is 
taken immediately fiom the aulhoi’s personal 
sensations and exjienem es, the excellence of a 
paiticulai jioem is but an equivocal niaik, and 
often a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic 
power We may perhajis remcinbei the tale of 
the statuary, who had acquned considerable 
reputation foi the legs of his goddesses, though 
the lest of the statue accoided but in differently 
with ideal beauty; till his wife, elated by her 
husband’s piaises, modestly acknowledged that 
she had been his constant model In the Venus 
and Adonis this proof of poetic power exists 
even to excess It is throughout as if a superior 
spirit moie intuitive, more intimately conscious, 

2 f“A poel 1-. horn, not mad< ’] 


even than the characteis themselves, not only of 
eveiy oulwaid look and act, but of the flux and 
leflux of the mind 111 all its subtlest thoughts 
and ieelings, wetc placing the whole befoie our 
view; himself meanwhile unpaiticipating 111 the 
jiassions, and actuated only by that pleasurable 
excitement, which had lcsulted from the ener- 
getic feivoui of his own spnit in so vividly ex- 
hibiting wdiat it had so accuiately and pio- 
foundly contemplated I think, I should have 
conjectured from these poems, that even then 
the gieat instinct, which impelled the poet to 
the diama, was secietly working in him, prompt- 
ing him — by a senes and nevei bioken chain of 
imageiy, always vivid and, because unbioken, 
often minute, by Lhe highest effoil of the pic- 
luiesque m woids, of which wrnids aie capable, 
highci peihajis than was c\ei leah/ed by any 
othei poet, even Dante not excepted, to piovide 
a substitute foi that visual language, that con- 
stant intei venlion and 1 mining comment by tone, 
look and gesture, which in his diamatic works 
he was enLitled to cxpei l fiom the plavers His 
Venus and Adonis seem at once the chaiacters 
themselves, and the whole representation of those 
chaiaiteis bv the most consummate aclois You 
seem to be told nolliing, but to see and hear 
eveiy thing Hence it is, fiom the peipclual activ- 
ity of attention lequned on the pait of the 
reader; fiom the lapid flow, the quick change, 
and the plavful naluie of the thoughts and 
images, and above all from the alienation, and. 
if I may hazaid such an exmession, the utter 
aloojnrss of the jioet’s own feelings, from those 
of whirl) ho is at onre the paintei and the an- 
alyst, — ihat [hough lhe veiy subject cannot but 
detract fiom the pleasuie of a delicate mind, 
yet nevei was poem less dangeious on a moral 
account Instead of doing as Ariosto, and as, 
still more offensively , Wieland has done, instead 
of degrading and defoiming passion into ap- 
petite, the trials of love into the sliuggles of 
concupiscence, — Shakespeaie has heie lepie- 
sented the animal impulse itself, so as to pre- 
clude all sympathy with it, by dissipating the 
readei’s notice among the thousand outward 
images, and now beautiful, now fanciful circum- 
stances, which form its dresses and its scenery; 
or by diverting our attention from the main 
sub j" eel by those frequent witty or profound re- 
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flections, which the poet’s ever acLive mind has 
deduced fiom. or connected with, the imagery 
and the incidents The leader is foiced into too 
much action to sympathize with the meielv pas- 
sive of our natuic As little can a mind thus 
roused and awakened be brooded on by mean 
and indistinct emotion, as the low, lazy nnsl 
can creep upon the suiface of a lake, while a 
strong gale is dining it onward in waves and 
billows 

3 It has been befoie obsened that images, 
however beautiful, though faithfully copied fiom 
nature, and as accuialely lepiesented in woids, 
do not of tliemsehes chat aclci l/e the poet They 
become pi oofs of onginal genius only as fai as 
they aie modified by a piedominanl passion; 01 
by associated thoughts 01 images awakened by 
that passion; 01 when they ha\ e the effect of 
reducing multitude to unity, or succession to an 
instant, or lastly, w’hen a human and intellectual 
life is transfened to them fiom Lhe poeL’s own 
spmt, 

Which shoots its being through earth, sea, and air. 

In the two following lines for instance, theie 
is nothing objectionable, nothing which would 
preclude them fiom foinnng, 111 then pioper 
place, part of a desciiplive poem: 

Behold yon low of pines, that shorn and bow’d 

Bend from the sea-blast, seen at twilight eve 

But with a small alleiation of ihythm, the 
same words would be equally in then place in 
a book of topography, 01 in a descnptne tour 
The same image will lise into semblance of 
poetry if thus conveyed 

Yon row of bleak and visionary pmes, 

By twilight glimpse discerned, mark 1 how they flee 
From the fierce sea-blast, all their tresses wild 
Streaming befoie them. 

I have given this as an illuslialion, by no 
means as an instance, of that pailicular excel- 
lence which I had in view, and m which Shake- 
speare even m his earliest, as in his latest, works 
surpasses all olhei poets. It is by this, that he 
still gives a dignity and a passion to the objects 
which he presents. Unaided by any previous ex- 
citement, they burst upon us at once in life and 
in power, — 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye. 

Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to 
come — . 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock then own presage , 
Incertainties now crown themselves assui'd. 

And Peace pioelaims olives of endless age 
Now with the drops of this most balmy tunc 
My love looks ficsh, and Death to me subscribes, 
Since spite of him. 111 live m this pool lhjmo, 
While he insults o'ei dull and speechless tubes 
And thou in ibis shall find thy monument, 

T\ hen lyi ants’ ciests, and tombs of brass aie spent 

As of higher woilh, so doubtless still mote 
characlci istic of jioelic genius does the nnageiy 
become, when it moulds and colouis itself to 
the ciicumslances. passion. 01 chai aclci. picscnt 
and foremost in the mind Foi unnvallod in- 
stances of this excellence, the icadci’s own mem- 
ory will lefei him to the Lent. Oiuello. in 
short to which not of the “great. ever living, 
dead man’s ” dianialic w oiks’ Inopem cm copra 
fecit a How true it is to natuic. he has himself 
finely expiessed in the instance of love in his 
9 Gth Sonnet 

From you have I been absent m lhe spung, 

When pioud-pied April diest m all its turn, 

Hath put a spnit of youth in eveiy thing. 

That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap d with him 
Yet nor the lays of buds, ncu the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in line, 

Could make me any summer's story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them, where they 
grew 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white. 

Nor praise the deep veiinilion m the lose. 

They were, tho’ sweet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem'd it winter still, and. you away, 

As with, your shadow, I with these did play 1 

Scarcely less suie, 01 if a less valuable, not 
less indispensable maik 

rovipou (XEV jr0lT|T0ij 

off xi ; umicc yevvaiov ?.a<coi , 1 

will the imagery sujiplj, when, with inoie than 
the power of the pamlci, the poet gives us the 

1 F“The abundance leaves him helpless.”! 

* [“Of genuine poets — who’s to utter the fitting 
word,”] 
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liveliest image of succession with the feeling of 
simultaneousness • — 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms, which bound him to her breast, 
And homeward through the dark laund runs 

apace, — . . . 

Look 1 lion a b fight star sliooteth from the sky, 

So glides he in the night from Venus’ eye. 

4 The last chaiacter I shall mention, which 
would prove indeed but little, except as taken 
conjointly with the former, — }et without which 
the foimer could scarce exist in a high degree, 
and (even if this were possible) would give 
promises only of transitory flashes and a mete- 
oric power, — is depth, and energy of thought 
No man was ever yet a great poet, without being 
at the same time a profound philosopher For 
poetry is the blossom and the fragrancy of all 
human knowdedge, human thoughts, human pas- 
sions, emotions, language. In Shakespeare’s 
poems the creative powei and the intellectual 
energy wiestle as in a war embrace Each in its 
excess of stiength seems to threaten the extinc- 
tion of the other. At length in the drama they 
were reconciled, and fought each with its shield 
before the breast of the other Or like two lapid 
sti earns, that, at their fust meeting within nar- 
row and rocky banks, mutually strive to repel 
each other and intermix leluctantly and in 
tumult; but soon finding a wider channel and 
more yielding shores blend, and dilate, and flow 
on in one cunent and with one voice The Venus 
and Adonis did not peihaps allow the display 
of the deeper passions. But the story of Lucretia 
seems to favoui and even demand their intensest 
workings And yet we find in Shakespeare’s 
management of the tale neither pathos, nor any 
othei diamatic quality. There is the same minute 
and faithful imagery as in the former poem, in 
the same vivid colouis, inspirited by the same 
impetuous vigour of thought, and diverging and 
contracting with the same activity of the assim- 
ilative and of the modifying faculties; and with 
a yet largei display, a yet wider range of knowl- 
edge and leflection; and lastly, with the same 
perfect dominion, often domination, over the 
whole world of language What then shall we 
say? even this, that Shakespeare, no mere child 
of nature; no automaton of genius, no passive 


vehicle of inspiration, possessed by the spirit, 
not possessing it; first studied patiently, medi- 
tated deeply, understood minutely, till knowl- 
edge, become habitual and intuitive, wedded 
itself to his habitual feelings, and at length 
gave birth to that stupendous power, by which 
he stands alone, with no equal oi second in his 
own class; to that power which seated him on 
one of the two glory-smitten summits of the 
poetic mountain, with Millon as his compeer, 
not rival While the foimer daits himself forth, 
and passes into all the foims of human chaiacter 
and passion, the one Proteus of the file and the 
flood, the other attracts all forms and things to 
himself, into the unity of his own ideal. All 
things and inodes of action shape themselves 
anew m the being of Milton, while Shakespeare 
becomes all things, yet foi ever remaining him- 
self * 0 what great men hast thou not produced, 
England, my country! — Truly indeed — 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue, 
Which Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals 

hold, 

Which Milton held In every thing we are sprung 
Of earth’s first hlood, have titles manifold. 

* [A useful supplement to Coleridge’s remarks about 
Shakespeare may be found in the following observa- 
tions on organic form 

‘The form is mechanic when on any given material 
we impress a prt-dcteimined form, not liectssarily aris- 
ing out of the piopcilies of the matciial, as when to a 
mass of wet clay we give whatevei shape we wish it to 
retain when hardened Ihe organic foim, on the other 
hand, is innate, it shapes as it develops itself from 
within, and the fullniss of its development is hne and 
the same with the peifection of Us oulvvaid form. Such 
is the life, such the form Nature, the prime genial 
artist, inexhaustible in diveise powers, is equally in- 
exhaustible in forms Each exterior is the phvsiognomy 
of the being within, its true linage reflected and thrown 
out from the concave mnror And even such is the 
appropriate excellence of her chosen poet, of our own 
Shakespeare, himself a nature humanized, a genial 
understanding directing self-consciously a power and 
an implicit wisdom deeper than consciousness ” 

“We call, for we see and feel, the swan and the dove 
both transcendently beautiful As absurd as it would 
be to institute a companson between their separate 
claims to beauty from any abstract rule common to 
both, without reference to the life and being of the 
animals themselves — say rather if, having first seen the 
dove, we abstracted its outlines, gave them a false gen- 
eralization, called them principle or ideal of bird-beauty 
and then proceeded to criticize the swan or the eagle 
— not less absurd is it to pass judgment on the works 
of a poet on the mere ground that they have been called 
by the same class-name with the works of other poets 
of other times and circumstances, or any ground indeed 
save that of their inappropriateness to their own end 
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and being, their want of significance, as symbol and 
physiognomy ” 

“In respect ot style and versification, this play [The 
Queen of Corinth I and the following of Bonduca may 
be taken as the best, and yet as chaiactenstic, speci- 
mens of Beaumont and Fletcher's dramas I particu- 
larly instance the first scene of the Bonduta Take 
Shakespeare’s Richard II, and haung selected some 
one scene of about the same number of lines, and con- 
sisting mostly of long speeches, compare it with the 
first scene m Bonduca, — not for the idle purpose of 
finding out which is the better, but in order to see and 
understand the difference The latter, that of B and F., 
you will find a well-arianged bed of flowers, each hav- 
ing its separate root, and its position determined afore- 
hand by the will of the gardener, — each fresh plant a 
fresh volition In the former you see an Indian fig tree, 
as described by Milton, — all is growth, evolution, 
ysvecris, — each line, each work, almost, begets the fol- 
lowing, and the will of the writer is an interfusion, a 
continuous agency, and not a senes of separate acts 
Shakespeare is the height, breadth, and depth of 
Genius Beaumont and Fletcher the excellent mecha- 
nism, in juxtaposition and succession, of talent.” 


“What had a grammatical and logical consistency for 
the eai — what could be put togethei and represented 
to the eye — these poets I Beaumont and Fletcher 1 took 
from the ear and eye unchecked by any intuition of 
an niuaid impossibility, — just as a man might put 
together a quarter of an orange, a quarter of an apple 
and the like of a Jemon and a pomgranate, and make it 
look like one round diverse-colored fiuit But nature, 
which woiks from within by evolution and assimilation 
according to a law, can not do so, nor could Shake- 
speare, for he too worked in the spirit of nature, by 
evolving the germ from within by the imaginative power 
according to an idea For as the power of seeing is to 
light, so is an idea in nnnd to a law m nature They 
are correlatives, which suppose each other 

(The first two of the above quotations are reprinted 
here by permission of the Haivard University Piess 
from Thomas Middleton Raysor’s edition of Coleridges 
Shakespearean Criticism, 1930 The third and fouith 
are from Coleridge’s Notes and Lectures upon Shake- 
speare, and Some of the Old Poets and Dramatists, 
with Other Literary Remains, Complete Works, ed 
Shedd, 1871 .)] 


T. E . H u L M E : Romanticism and Classicism * 


I want to maintain that after a hundred years 
of romanticism, we are in for a classical re- 
vival, and that the particular weapon of this 
new classical spmt, when it woiks in veise, will 
be fancy. And m this I imply the superiority 
of fancy — not superior generally or absolutely, 
for that would be obvious nonsense, but supe- 
rior in the sense that we use the word good in 
empirical ethics — good for something, superior 
for something I shall have to prove then two 
things, fiist that a classical levival is coming, 
and, secondly, for its paiticular purposes, fancy 
will be superior to imagination 

So banal have the lei ms Imagination and 
Fancy become that we imagine they must have 
always been m the language. Their history as 
two differing terms in the vocabulary of culicism 

* “Romanticism and Classicism” is one of the pieces 
collected by Herbert Read in Speculations Essays on 
Humanw^md the Philosophy of Art (1924), the post- 
humouj|PRffme of the writings of T. E Hulme (1883- 
1917) Mr Read kindly corroborates the suggestion of 
the present editors that the probable date of composi- 
tion is 1913-1914 The essay is here reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc, 


is comparatively short. Originally, of course, 
they both mean the same thing, they first began 
to be differentiated by the German wi iters on 
aesthetics m the eighteenth century 

I know that in using the woids “classic” and 
“romantic” I am doing a dangerous thing They 
repiesent five or six different kinds of antitheses, 
and while I may be using them in one sen=c you 
may be interpreting them in anothei In this 
present connection I am using them in a pei- 
fectly precise and limited sense I ought leally 
to have coined a couple of new woids, but I 
prefei to use the ones I have used, as I then 
conform to the piactice of the gioup of polem- 
ical wnteis who make most use of them at the 
present day, and have almost succeeded in 
making them political calchwoids I mean 
Maurras, Lasserre and all the group connected 
with U Action Frangaise 

At the piesent lime this is the particular gioup 
with which the distinction is most vital Because 
it has become a party symbol. If you asked a 
man of a certain set whether he piefened the 
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classics 01 the romantics, )ou could deduce 
from that wlial his politics wei c 

The best wav of gliding into a piopei defini- 
tion of my lei ms would be to stall with a set 
of people who arc piepaied to fight about it — 
foi in them 5 on will hav e no \agueness (Olhei 
people take the infamous attitude of the peison 
with catholic tastes who sav® lie likes bolli ) V 

About a yeai ago, a man whose name I think 
was Fauchois gate a lecluie at the Odeon on 
Racine in the couise of which he made some 
dispai aging lemaiks about his dullness, lack of 
intention and the lest of it This caused an im- 
mediate not fights took place all ovei the 
house, seveial people weie anested and im- 
prisoned. and the lest of Lhe senes of lccluics 
took place with hundieds of gendaimes and de- 
tects es scattered all over the place These people 
intei rupted because the classical ideal is a living 
thing to them and Racine is the gical classic 
That is what I call a leal \ilal inteiest in liteia- 
ture Thev regaid lomanticism as an awful dis- 
ease fiom which Fiance had just lecoveied 

The thing is complicated in then case by the 
fact that it was lomanticism that made the l ev- 
olution Thev hate the i evolution, so thev hate 
romanticism 

I make no apology foi chaggmg in politics 
here, romanticism both m England and Fiance 
is associated with ceitam political views, and it 
is in taking a conciele e\ample of the vvoikmg 
out of a principle in action that you can gel its 
best definition. 

What was the positive pi inciplc behind all 
the other principles of '89 9 I am talking heie of 
the re\ olution m a« fai as it was an idea; I 
leave out malenal causes — they only produce 
the 'forces The barnei s which could easily have; 
resisted oi guided these forces had been pi en- 
viously rotted aw ay by ideas This alwav s seems 
to be the case in successful changes, the privi- 
leged class is beaten only when it has lost faith 
in itself, when it has itself been jienelratcd with 
the ideas which are working against it 

It was not the rights of man — that was a good 
solid piactical war-cry The thing which created 
enthusiasm, wduch made the levolution prac- 
tically a new leligion, was something nioic posi- 
tive than that People of all classes, people who 
stood to lose by it. weie in a positive ferment 
about the idea of libeity. Theie must have been 


some idea which enabled them to think that 
something positive could come out of so essen- 
I tialh negative a thing Iheie was, and hoie I 
get my definition of lomanticism They had been 
taugliL h> Rousseau that man was by nature 
good, that it was only had laws and customs 
that had suppiesscd him Remove all these and 
! the infinite possibilities of man would have a 
1 chance Thjs is what made them think that some- 
1 thing positive could conic ouL of chsoidei. this 
l is what cieated the lehgious enthusiasm Here 
is thc_ root of all loman ticis m that man, the 
individual is an infinite lescivon of possibili- 
ties. and if vou ran so leairange society by the 
destitution of oppicssive older then these pos- 
sibilities will have a chance and )ou will get 
JRiogiess. 

I One can define the classical quite cleaily as 
/he exact ojiposite to this Man is an cxtiaor- 
/dinanlv fixed and limited animal whose nature 
> is absolutely constant It is only by tiadition 
, and oiganisalion that anv thing decent can be 
got out of him 

This view was a little shaken at the lime of 
Dmum You lemembei his paiticulai hvpothe- 
sis, that new species came into existence by the 
cumulative effect of small vanations— this seems 
to admit the possibility of fuluie pior.icss But 
at the piesenl dav the conti aiy hvpolhesis makes 
headway in the shape of De Vucs's mutation 
theoiy, that each new species conic® into exist- 
ence, not gi adually by the accumulation of small 
steps, but suddenly in a jump, a kind of sport, 
and that once in existence it lemams absolutely 
fixed This enables me to keep the classical view 
with an appeaiance of scientific backing. 
r Putshoitl) these ai e the two views then One, 
that man is lnliinsically good spoilt by ciicum- 
stancc. and the otbei that he is intrinsically 
limited, but disciplined b) oidei and tiadition 
to something fairlj decent To the one paity 
man’s natuie is like a well, to the other like a 
bucket The view which regaids man as a well! 
a lescivon full of possibilities, I call lomantic;! 
the one which regards him as a very finite andj 
fixed creature, I call the classical 

One may note heie that the Church has al- 
ways taken the classical view since^^ defeat 
of the Pelagian heiesy and the adoption of the 
sane classical dogma of original sin. 

It would be a mistake to identify the classical 
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view with that of materialism On the contrary 
it is absolutely identical with the normal re- 
ligious attitude I should put it in this way 
That pait of the fixed naluie of man is the belief 
in the Deity This should be as fixed and true 
for every man as belief m the existence of nialtci 
and in the objective woild It is paiallel to 
appetite, the instinct of sex, and all the other 
fixed qualities Now at ccilain limes, by the use 
of either force 01 rhctouc, these instincts have 
been suppressed — in Floience under Savonarola, 
in Geneva undci Calvin, and heie undei the 
Roundheads The inevitable result of such a 
process is that the repicssed instinct buists out 
m some abnoimal direction So with leligion. 
By the perverted lhctouc of Rationalism, your 
natural instincts aie suppiessed and you aie 
converted into an agnostic Just as in the case 
of the oLhei instincts, Nature has hei revenge 
The instincts that find right and pioper outlet 
in religion must come out m some other nay 
You don’t believe in a God, so you begin to 
believe that man is a god You don’t believe m 
Heaven, so you begin to believe in a heaven on 
earth In othei words, you get lomanlicism The 
concepts that aie light and piopei in then own 
spheie aie spiead over, and so mess up, falsify 
and blur the cleai outlines of human expeii- 
ence It is like pouring a pot of treacle ovei the 
dinner table Romanticism then, and this is thef 
best definition I can give of it, is spill religion. I 
I must now shirk the difficulty of saving 
exactly what I mean by lomantic and classical 
m veise I can only say that it means the lesult 
of these two attitudes towaids the cosmos, to- 
wards man, m so fai as it gels 1 effected in veise. 
The romantic, because he thinks man infinite, 
must always be talking about the infinite, and 
as theie is always the bitter contrast between 
what you think ) oil ought to be able to do and 
what man actually can, it ahvajs lends, in its 
later stages at any late, to be gloom) I leally 
can’t go any further than to say it is the reflec- 
tion of these tw r o tempei aments, and point out 
examples of the different spirits. On the one 
hand I would take such diverse people as 
Horace, most of the Elizabethans and the writers 
of the Augustan age, and on the other side 
Lamartine, Hugo, parts of Keats, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley and Swinburne 

I know quite well that when people think of 


classical and romantic in verse, the contrast at 
once comes into their nnnd between, sa\. Racme 
and Shakespeare I don’t mean this, the dividing 
line that I intend is heie misplaced a little fiom 
the tiue middle That Ranne is on the extieme 
classical side I agice. but if vou call Shahe- 
speaie romantic, )ou aie using a different defini- 
tion to the one I gne You aie thinkum of the 
difference beLween classic and lomantic a« be- 
ing meiely one between lesliainl and exubci- 
ance I should saj with Niet/si lie that theie aicl 
two kinds of classicism, the static and the cl) -I 
liamic Shakespeaie is the cla-sic of motion ’ 

What I mean by classical in veise, then is this 
That even in the most imaginative flights theie 
is always a holding back, a iesei cation The 
classical poet nevei foigets this finiteness, this 
limit of man He lemembers alwais that he is 
mixed up with eailh He may jump, but he al- 
ways letums back, he never flies awav into the 
cncumambient gas 

You might say if )ou wished that the whole 
of the lomantic attitude seems to civstalhse in 
yerse round metaphois of flight Hugo is alwavs 
flying, fl)ing ovci aln=ses, A) mg up into the 
eternal gases The word infinite in even othei 
line. 

In the classical attitude vou never seem to 
swung light along to the infinite nothing If 
)ou say an extiav agant thing which docs exeeed 
the limits inside which vou know man to be 
fastened, yet there is alwavs coin ever! in some 
way at the end an imjncssion of vomself stand- 
ing outside it. and nol quite believing it, or 
conscious!) pulling it foiwaid as a flomeh You 
never go blindly into ail almospheie moie than 
the tiuth, ail atmospheie loo laiefied fen man to 
bieathe foi long \ ou aie alwa)s faithful to the 
conception of a limit It is a question of pilch, 
in lomantic veise )ou move at a ccilain pitch 
of rhetoric which )ou know, mail being what 
he is, to be a little high-falulin The kind of 
thing )ou get in Hugo 01 Sw inhume In the 
coming classical leaction that will feel just 
wrong. For an example of the opposite tiling, 
a verse written in the pioper classical spml, I 
can take the song from C)mbelme beginning 
with “Fear no moie the heat of the sun ’’ I am 
just using this as a paiable I don’t quite mean 
what I say heie. Take, the last two line-. 
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\ Golden lads and lasses must. 

Like chimney sweepers come to dust. 

Now, no lomaiilic would ha\e e\ er wiilten that 
Indeed, so mgiained is Ionian ticisni, so objec- 
tionable is this to it, that peojile have asserted 
that these weie not pait of the original song 

Apart fiom the pun. the thing that I think 
quite classical is the woid lad. Youi modern 
romantic could never wnte that. He would have 
to wiite golden } ouLh, and take up the thing at 
least a couple of notes in pitch. 

I want now to gi\e the leasons w'hich make 
me think that we aie neaung the end of the 
romantic movement 

The first lies m the natuie of any contention 
or liadition in ait A pailiculai convention or 
attitude m art has a stuct analogy to the phe- 
nomena of organic life It glows old and de- 
cays It has a definite penod of life and must 
die. All the possible tunes get plajed on it and 
then it is exhausted, moreover its best peiiod 
is its youngest Take the case of the extraor- 
dinary efflorescence of veise in the Elizabethan 
period. All kinds of reasons have been given foi 
►ihis — the discovery of the new world and all the , 
rest of it There is a much simpler one A newi 
medium had been gi\en them to play with — l 
namely, blank veise It was new and so it was j 
easy to play new 7 tunes on it. 1 

— The same law holds in other ails All the 
masters of painting are born into the world at 
a time when the particular tiadilion fiom which 
they start is lmjierfecl The Floientine tradition 
was just short of full ripeness when Raphael 
came to Florence, the Bellinesque was still young 
when Titian was born in Venice Landscape w T as 
still a toy or an appanage of figure-painting 
when Turner and Constable arose to reveal its 
independent power. When Turner and Constable 
had done with landscape they left little or noth- 
ing for their successors to do on the same lines 
I Each field of artistic activity is exhausted by 
‘the first great artist who gathers a full harvest 
from it 

This period of exhaustion seems to me to have 
been reached m romanticism We shall not gel 
any new efflorescence of verse until we get a 
new technique, a new convention, to turn our- 
selves loose in 

Objection might be taken to this. It might be 


said that a century as an organic unity doesn’t 
exist, that I am being deluded by a wrong 
metaphor, that I am treating a collection of 
liteiaiy people as if they wcie an oigamsm or 
slate depaitmenl Whatever we may be m other 
things, an objector might urge, in liteiature in 
as fai as we aie anj thing at all — m as far as 
we aie worth considenng — w T e are individuals, 
we are peisons, and as distinct pel sons wc can- 
not be subordinated to any geneial tiealment. 
At any penod at any time, an individual poet 
may be a classic 01 a romantic just as lie feels 
like it. You at any particular moment may think 
that you can stand outside a movement You 
may think that as an individual you observe 
both the classic and the lomantic spirit and 
decide fi om a pui ely detached point of view that 
one is supenor to the othei. 

The answer to this is that no one, in a matter 
of judgment of beauty, can take a detached 
standpoint in this way Just as physically you 
are not hoin that abstiact entity, man, but the 
child of particular parents, so you are in matters 
of literal y judgment Your opinion is almost 
entnely of the hteraiy history that came just 
befoie you, and you are governed by that what- 
erei you may think Take Spinoza’s example of 
a stone falling to the giound. If it had a con- 
scious mind it would, he said, think it w r as going 
to the giound because it wanted to. So you with 
youi pietended free judgment about W'hat is and 
what is not beautiful. The amount of freedom 
in man is much exaggeiated That w r e are fiee 
on certain raie occasions, both my religion and 
the views I get from metaphysics com ince me 
But many acts which we habitually label free 
are in reality automatic. It is quite possible for 
a man to write a book almost automatically. I 
hare read seveial such pioducts Some observa- 
tions w'ere xecorded mole than tw'enty years ago 
by Robertson on reflex speech, and he found 
that in certain cases of dementia, wheie the peo- 
ple were quite unconscious so fai as the exeicise 
of reasoning went, that very intelligent answers 
were given to a succession of questions on poli- 
tics and such matters. The meaning of these 
questions could not possibly have be|n under- 
stood. Language here acted after the manner of 
a reflex So that certain extremely complex 
mechanisms, subtle enough to imitate beauty, 
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can work by themselves — I certainly think that 
this is the case with judgments about beauty. 

I can put the same tiling in slightly different 
form. Heie is a question of a conflict of two 
altitudes, as it might be of two techniques The 
critic, while he has to adnnL that changes fiom 
one to the other occui, peisists in regaidmg them 
as meie vanations to a ceilain fixed normal, 
just as a pendulum swing I admit the analogy 
of the pendulum as far as movement, but I deny 
the further consequence of the analogy, the 
existence of the point of rest, the noimal point 

When I say that I dislike the romantics, I 
dissociate two things the pail of them in which 
they resemble all the gieat poets, and the pait^ 
in which they differ and which gives them then 
character as romantics It is this minor element 
which constitutes the particulai note of a cen- 
tury, and which, while it excites contcinpoiaiies, 
annoys the next generation It was piecisely that 
quality in Pope which pleased his friends, which 
we detest Now, am one just befoie the romantics 
who felt that, could ha\e pi edit ted that a change 
was coming It seems to me that we stand just 
in the same position now I think that theie is an 
increasing proportion of people who simply 
can’t stand Swinburne 

When I say that there will be anothci classical 
revival I don’t neccssanly anticipate a leturn 
to Pope I say meielv that now is the lime foi 
such a levival. Given jieople of the necessaiy 
capacity, it may be a vital thing, without them 
we may gel a formalism something like Pope 
When it docs come we may not eten lecogmse 
it as classical Although it will be classical it 
will be diffeient because it has passed thiough 
a romantic period To take a paiallel example 
I remembei being ten suipnscd, aftei seeing 
the Post Impi essiomsts, to find in Maui ice 
Denis’s account of the mallei that they consider 
themselves classical in the sense that they were 
trying to impose the same oidei on the meie 
flux of new maletial piotided by the impres- 
sionist mot erne ut. that existed in the moie 
limited materials of the painting before. 

There is something now to be cleared away 
before I get on with my argument, which is that 
while romanticism is dead m reality, yet the 
critical attitude appropnale to it still continues 
to exist. To make this a little clearer: For eveiy 
kind of verse, theie is a coriesponding lecep- 


tive altitude. In a lomanlic period we demand 
from verse certain qualities In a classical pe- 
riod ive demand otheis At the piesent time I 
should say that this leceplite attitude has out- 
lasted the thing from which it was fonned But 
while the romantic tiadilion has run diy, yet the 
cutical altitude of mind, which demands 10- 
mantic qualities from verse, still suiutcs So 
that if good classical teise wcie to be wiillcn to- 
morrow ver) few peojile would be able to stand 
it. 

I object even to the best of the lomanlics I 
object still moie the receplite altitude 1 object' 
^t^thc sloppiness which doesn't considci that a 
jioem is a jioem unless it is moaning or whining 
about somethin": 01 other I alw a\ s think m this 
connection of the last line of a jioem of John 
Webslei’s which ends with a lequesL I cordially 
endoise: 

End >oui moan and come away 

The thing has got so bad now that a poem which 
is all dry and haid, a piopeil) classical poem, 
would not be coiiMcleied poeliy at all How- 
many people now can la) then hands on then 
heaits and sav the) like either Hoi ace oi Pope? 
They feel a kind of chill when they lead them. 

The dn haidness which )ou gel in the classics 
is absolutely icpugnant to them Pocli\ that 
isn’t damp isn't poeliy at all The) cannot sec 
that accui.itc desmption is a legitimate object 
of teise Ycise to them always means a bring- 
ing in of some of the emotions that aic giouped 
lound the woid infinite. 

The essence of pocli) to most jieople is that I 
it must lead them to a bet ond of some kind. ! 
Veise stucll) confined to the eaithly and thej 
definite (Keats is full of it) might seem to - 
them to be excellent wilting, excellent ciafts- 
manship, bul not poetit So much has Ionian- 1 
ticism debauched us, that, without some foimj 
of vagueness, we dent the highest 

In the classic it is always the light of oicli- 
naiy day, netci the light that netci was on 
land or sea. It is always peifectly human and 
never exaggerated: man is always man and 
never a god. 

But the awful result of romanticism is that, 
accustomed to this strange light, you tail lietei 
live without it. Its effect on you is that of d 
diug. 
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Theie is a geneial tendency to think that 
\erse means little else than the expiession of 
unsatisfied emotion People say ‘‘But how can 
you have \eise without sentiment 9 ’’ You see 
what it is the prospect alanns them. A classical 
levival to them non Id mean the prospect of 
an and deseit and the death of poetry as they 
undei stand it, and could only come to fill the 
gap caused by that death Exactly why this dry 
classical spmt should hare a positive and legiti- 
mate necessity to express itself in poetry is 
utteily inc oncei\ able to them What this posi- 
tive need is. I shall show latei It follows fiom 
the fact that theie is anothei quality, not the 
emotion pioduced. which is at the loot of ex- 
cellence in \ pi sc Befoie I geL to this I am con- 
cerned with a negalne thing, a theoielical point, 
a piejudicc that stands in the way and is leally 
at the bottom of this leluctance to understand 
classical veise 

It is an objection which ultimately I beheie 
comes fiom a bad nietaphysie of ail You are 
unable to admiL the existence of beauty with- 
out the infinite being in some way or another 
dragged in 

I may quote foi purposes of aigument, as a 
typical example of this kind of altitude made 
vocal, the famous chapters in Ruskm’s Modem 
Painters, Vol II, on the imagination I must 
say heie, paienthetically. that I use this woid 
without piejudice to the othei discussion with 
which I shall end the papei I only use the word 
here because it is Ruskm’s woid All that I am 
concerned with just now is the attitude behind 
it, which I lake to be the lomantic 

Imagination cannot but be serious, she sees too 
far, too darkly, too solemnly, too earnestly, ever to 
smile Theie is something in the heart of every- 
thing, if we can reach it, that we shall not be 
inclined to laugh at . . Those who have so 
pierced and seen the melancholy deepa of things, 
arc filled with intense passion and gentleness of 
sympathy (Part III, Chap III, §9 J 

There is m every word set clown by the imagina- 
tive mind an awful undercurrent of meaning, and 
evidence and shadow upon it of the deep places out 
of which it has come It is often obscure, often half- 
told, for lie who wrote it, in his clear seeing of the 
things beneath, may have been impatient of de- 
tailed interpretation, for if we choose to dwell 
upon it and trace it, it will lead us always securely 
back to that metropolis of the soul’s dominion from 


which we may follow out all the ways and tracks 
to its farthest coasts (Part III, Chap III, §5 ) 

Really m all these maLLcis the act of j’udg- 
menl is an instinct, an absolutely unstaleable 
thing akin to the ait of the tea tastei But you 
must talk, and the only language y ou can use m 
this mallei is that of analogy I have no ma- 
terial clay to mould to the given shape, the 
only thing which one has for the purpose, and 
which acts as a substitute for it, a kind of mental 
clay r , aie ceitain metaphors modified into the- 
ones of aesthetic and ihetouc A combination 
of these, while it cannot slate the essentially 
unstaleable intuition, can yet give y'ou a suffi- 
cient analogy to enable you to see what it was 
and to recognise it on condition that you youi- 
self have been in a snmlai slate Now these 
phiases of Ruskm’s convey quite cleaily to me 
his taste in the mattei 

I see quite clearly that he thinks the best 
verse must be serious That is a natural attitude 
for a man in the romanLic penod But he is not 
content yvith saying that he picfers this kind of 
verse He wants to deduce his opinion like his 
mastei, Colei ldge, from some fixed punciple 
which can he found by metaphysic. 

Heie is the last refuge of this lomantic atti- 
tude It pioves itself to be not an attitude but 
a deduction from a fixed punciple of the cosmos 

One of the mam leasons foi the existence of 
philosophy is not that it enables y ou to find 
tiulh (it can never do that) but that it does 
juovide vou a refuge for definitions The usual 
idea of the tiling is that it piovides you yvith a 
fixed basis fiom which y'ou can deduce (he 
things you want in aesthetics. The piocess is the 
exact contraiy You stait in the confusion of 
the fighting line, you lelire fiom that just a 
little to the rear to lecovei, to get youi weapons 
light Quite plainly, without melaphoi this — it 
piovides you with an elaboiale and precise lan- 
guage in which you leally can explain definitely 
what you mean, but y\hal you yvanl to say is 
decided by other things The ultimate reality is 
the hurly-burly, the struggle, the metaphysic 
is an adjunct to clear-headedness in it. 

To get back to Ruskm and his objection to 
all that is not serious It seems to me that in- 
volved in this is a bad metaphysical aesthetic 
You have the metaphysic which in defining 
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beauty 01 the nature of ait always diags in the 
infinite Particularly in Gcimany, the land 
wheie theones of aesthetics were fust cicated, 
the romantic aesthetes collated all beauty to an 
mipiession of Lhe infinite imolved in the identi- 
fication of our being in absolute spint In the 
least element of beauty we have a total intui- 
tion of the whole world Every aitist is a kind 
of pantheist 

Now it is quite obvious to an) one who holds 
this kind of theory that any poetry which con- 
fines itself to the finite can never he of the high- 
est kind It seems a conliadiction in teims to 
them. And as in metaphysics you get the last 
refuge of a prejudice, so it is now necessaiy foi 
me to refute this 

Here follows a tedious piece of dialectic, hut 
it is necessaiy foi my purpose I must avoid 
two pitfalls in discussing the idea of beauty 
On the one hand theie is the old classical view 
which is supposed to define it as l)mg m con- 
formity to ceitam standaid fixed forms; and on 
the other hand theie is the romantic view which 
drags in the infinite I have got to find a meta- 
physic between these two which will enable me 
to hold consistently that a neo-classic verse of 
the type I have indicated involves no contra- 
diction in lei ms It is essential to piove that 
beauty may be in small, diy tilings. 

The great aim is accuiate, precise and definite 
desciiption The fiisl thing is to recognise how 
extraordinarily difficult this is It is no meie 
matter of caiefulness; you have to use language, 
and language is by its veiy natuie a communal 
thing, that is, it expi esses never the exact thing 
hut a compiomise — that which is common to 
you, me and eveiyhody. But each man sees a 
little differently, and to gel out cleailv and 
exactly what he does see, he must have a tcmfic 
struggle with language, whelhei it be with woids 
or the technique of other aits Language has its 
own special nature, its own conventions and 
communal ideas'^ It is only by a concentialcd 
effort of the mind that you can hold it fixed to 
your own purpose I always think that the fun- 
damental process at the hack of all the arts 
might be lepresented by the following metaphor. 
You know what I call architect’s curves — flat 
pieces of wood with all different kinds of curva- 
ture. By a suitable selection from these you can 
draw approximately any curve you like. The 


aitist I lake to be the man who simply cant 
bear the idea of that “apjiioximatel) ” He will 
gel the exact cuive of what he sees whcthei it 
he an object or an idea in the mind I shall lieic 
have to change my metajihoi a little to gel the 
piocess m his mind Sujipose that instead of 
your cuived jneces of wood you have a spungy 
jnece of steel of the same t) pes of cui valuie as 
the wood Now the state of tension 01 concen- 
tration of mind, if he is doing an) thing lcall) 
good in this struggle against the ingrained habit 
of the technique, may be lepresenled bv a man 
emjilovmg all his fingcis to bend the steel out 
of its own cuive and into the exact cuive which 
)ou want Something diffcienl to what it would 
assume natmally 

Theie aie then two things 1 o distinguish, fiist 
the particular faculty of mind to see things as 
they really aie, and apail fiom the conventional 
wajs in which you have been li amed to sec 
them This is itself laic enough in all conscious- 
ness Second, the concentrated state of mind, the 
grip ovei oneself whn li is nece«sai y m the at lual 
expiession of what one sees To jnevent one 
falling into the conventional curves of ingiaincd 
technique, to hold on tluough infinite detail and 
tiouble to the exact cuive you want Whcievei 
you get this sincenly, you get the fundamental 
quality of good ait without diaggmg in infinite 
or seiious. y 

I can now gel at that positive fundamental 
quality of veise winch constitutes excellence, 
which lias nothing to do with infinity, with 
mystery 01 with emotions 

This is the point I aim at. then, in my aigu-l 
ment I prophesy that a peiiod of diy, haid.j 
classical veise is coming I have met the jnclimi- 
nary objection founded on the bad lomantic 
aesthetic that in suih verse, hom which the 
infinite is excluded, )ou cannot have the essence, 
of poetry at all 

After attempting to sketch out what this posi- 
tive quality is, I can get on to the end of my 
papei in this way: That wheie you gel this 
quality exhibited in the realm of the emotions 
you get imagination, and that where you get 
this quality exhibited in the contemplation of 
finite things you get fancy. 

In piose as in algebia concrete things are 
embodied m signs or counters which aie moved 
about according to lules, without being vi-ual- 
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ised at all in the process Theie are in prose 
certain U pe situations and anangements of 
woids, which mo\e as automatically niLo cei- 
tain othei airangemenls as do functions m alge- 
bra One only changes the X‘s and the Y’s back 
into physical things at the end of the process 
Poetry, m one aspect at any late, may be con- 
sidered as an effoit to avoid this chai acteristic 
of prose It is not a countci language, but a 
visual conciete one. It is a compromise for a 
language of intuition which would hand over 
sensations bodil) It alwajs endeaiouis to airest 
you, and to make jou continuously see a phys- 
ical thing, to prevent you gliding thiough an 
abstiact process It chooses fresh epithets and 
fresh metaphors, not so much because they are 
new, and we aie tiled of the old, but because 
the old cease to com ey a phjsical thing and 
become abstract counters A poet says a ship 
“couised the seas” to get a ph) sical image, in- 
stead of the counter woid “sailed” Visual 
meanings can only be tiansfenod by the new 
bowl of metaphor; prose is an old pot that lets 
them leak out Images in verse aie not mere 
decoration, but the very essence of an intuitive 
language Veise is a pedestrian taking you over 
the ground, prose — a train which deli\eis you 
at a destination 

I can now get on to a discussion of two woids 
often used in this connection, “fiesh” and “un- 
expected.” You praise a thing for being “fresh ” 
I understand what you mean, but the woid 
besides convejing the tiuth conveys a secondaiy 
something which is certainly false When you 
say a poem or drawing is fresh, and so good, 
the impression is somehow conveyed that the 
essential element of goodness is fieshness, that 
it is good because it is fresh Now this is cei- 
tainly wrong, theie is nothing particulaily de- 
sirable about freshness per se Woiks of ait 
aren’t eggs Rathei the contrary It is simply an 
unfortunate necessity due to the natuie of lan- 
guage and technique that the only way the ele- 
ment which does constitute goodness, the only 
way in which its presence can be detected ex- 
ternally, is by freshness. Freshness convinces 
you, you feel at once that the artist was in an 
actual physical state You feel that for a minute 
Real communication is so very rare, for plain 
speech is unconvincing. It is in this rare fact 


of communication that you get the root of 
aesthetic pleasuie 

I shall maintain that wherever you get an 
extiaordinary mteiest in a thing, a great zest 
in its contemplation which carries on the con- 
tempi ator to arruiate description in the sense 
of the woid accurate I have just analysed, there 
} ou have sufficient justification for poetry. It 
must be an intense zest which heightens a thing 
out of the lei el of prose I am using contempla- 
tion here just in the same way that Plato used 
it, only applied to a different subject; it is a 
detached interest “The object of aesthetic con- 
templation is something flamed apart by itself 
and regarded without memoiy or expectation, 
simply as being itself, as end not means, as indi- 
vidual not universal ” 

To take a conciete example. I am taking an 
extreme case If jou aie walking behind a 
woman in the stieet, you notice the cunous way 
in which the sknt lebounds fiom her heels If 
that peculiar kind of motion becomes of such 
interest to jou that you will search about until 
you can get the exact epithet which hits it off, 
there )ou have a piopeily aesthetic emotion. 
But it is the zest with which you look at the 
thing which decides you to make the effort In 
this sense the feeling that w r as in Herrick’s mind 
when he wrote “the tempestuous jietlicoat” was 
exactly the same as that ■which in biggei and 
vaguer matters makes the best romantic verse. 
It doesn’t matter an atom that the emotion pro- 
duced is not of dignified vagueness, but on the 
conti aiy amusing; the point is that exactly the 
same activity is at work as in the highest verse. 
That is the avoidance of conventional language 
in older to get the exact curve of the thing 

I have still to show that in the verse which 
is to come, fancy will be the necessary weapon 
of the classical school The jiositive quality I 
have talked about can be manifested in ballad 
veise by extreme directness and simplicity, such 
as you get m “On Fair Knkconnel Lea.” But 
the jiarticulai veise we are going to get will be 
cheerful, dry and sophisticated, and here the 
necessary weapon of the positive quality must 
be fancy. 

Subj'ect doesn’t matter; the quality in it is 
the same as you get in the more romantic 
people. 

It isn’t the scale or kind of emotion produced 
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that decides, but this one fact 1 Is there any real 
zest in it 9 Did the poet have an actually realised 
visual object before him in which he delighted 9 
It doesn’t matter if it were a lady’s shoe or the 
starry heavens 

Fancy is not mere decoration added on to 
plain speech Plain speech is essentially inaccu- 
rate It is only by new metaphors, Lhal is, by 
fancy, that it can be made piecisc. 

When the analogy has not enough connection 
with the thing descubed to be quite parallel 
with it, wheie it oveilays the thing it descubed 
and theie is a ceitain excels, theie \ ou ha\e the 
play of fancy — that I grant is infeiior to imagi- 
nation 

But where the analogy is eveiy bit of lL neces- 
sary foi accurate descuption m the sense of the 
woid accurate I ha\e pie\ iously described, and 
your only objection to this kind of fane) is that 
it is not serious in the effect it pioduces, then 
I think the objection to be entnely invalid If 
it is sincere in the aecuiate sense, when the 
whole of the analogy is necessary to get out the 
exact curve of the feeling 01 thing you want to 
express — there y ou seem to me to ha\ e the high- 
est verse, even though the subject be trivial and 
the emotions of the infinite fai an ay 

It is very difficult to use any leinunologv at 
all for this kind of thing Foi whatevei woid 
you use is at once sentimentalised Take Cole- 
ridge’s word “vital ” It is u«ed loosely by all 
kinds of people who talk about art, to mean 
something vaguely and myslei iously significant 
In fact, vital and mechanical is to them exactly 
the same antithesis as between good and bad 

Nothing of the kind; Colcudge uses it in a 
perfectly definite and what I call dry sense It 
is just this A mechanical complexity is the sum 
of its parts. Pul them side by side and you get 
the whole. Now vital 01 organic is merely a 
convenient metaphor for a complexity of a dif- 
ferent kind, that la which the parts cannot be 
said to be elements as each one is modified by 
the other’s piesence, and each one to a ceitain 
extent is the whole The leg of a chair by itself 
is still a leg. My leg by itself wouldn’t be. 

Now the characteristic of the intellect is that 
it can only represent complexities of the me- 
chanical kind. It can only make diagrams, and 


diagrams are essentially things whose parts aie 
sejiarale one from anothei. The intellect always 
analyses — when theie is a synthesis it is baffled 
That is why the ai tint’s work seems mysteuous 
The intellect can’t lepiesent it This is a neees- 
saiy consequence of the particular natuic of the 
intellect and the jiuijioses for which it is ioimed 
It doesn’t mean that your synthesis l"- ineffable, 
simply that it can't be definitely stated 

Now this is all worked out in Beigson. the 
central feature of his whole philosophy It is all 
ba«ed on the cleai conception of these vital 
comjilexities which he calls "intensive’ as oji- 
posed to the olhei kind which he calls “exten- 
sive,” and the lecognition of the fact that the 
intellect can only deal with the extensive mul- 
tiplicity To deal with the intensive you must 
use intuition 

Now, as I said befoie, Ruskm was jieifectly 
awaie of all this, but he had no such nieta- 
jihysical backgiound which would enable him 
to state definitely what he meant The icsull is 
that he has to floundei about in a senes of 
mctaphois A pow r ei fully imaginative mind 
seizes and combines at the same instant all the 
important ideas of its poem oi picluic. and 
while it vvoiks with one of them, it is at the 
same instant woikmg with and modifying all 
in then iclation to it and nevei losing sight of 
their Leai mgs on each olhei — as the motion of 
a snake’s body goes thiough all pails at once 
and its volition acts at the same instant in coils 
which go conti aiy ways. 

A romantic movement must have an end of 
the vciy naluie of the thing It may be dejjloied, 
but it can’t be helped — wondei must cease to be 
wonder. 

I guaid myself here fiom all the consequences 
of the analogy, but it expresses at any late the 
mevilableness of the pi ocess A lileiatuie of 
wonder must have an end as inevitably as a 
strange land loses its strangeness when one lives 
in it Think of the lost ecstasy of the Eliza- 
bethans. “Oh my America, my new found land,” 
think of what it meant to them and of what it 
means to us. Wonder can only be the attitude 
of a man passing from one stage to another, it 
can never be a permanently fixed thing ~)( 
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t . s . eliot: Hamlet and His Problems * 


F ew critics have ever admitted that Hamlet 
the play is the primary problem, 'and Ham- 
let the character only secondary.' And Ham- 
let the chaiactei has had an especial temptation 
for that most dangerous t) pe of critic • the critic 
with a Riind w hi eh is naturally of the creative 
order, but which thiough some weakness m 
creative power exeicises itself in criticism in- 
stead These minds often find m Hamlet a vicaii- 
ous existence for then own aitistic realization 
Such a mind had Goethe, who made of Hamlet 
a Werthei; and such had Colei ldge. who made 
of Hamlet a Coleridge; and piobabl) neither 
of these men in wilting about Hamlet lemetn- 
bered that his hist business was to stud) a work 
of ail The kind of uiticism that Goethe and 
Coleridge pioduced. in wilting of Hamlet, is 
the most misleading kind possible For they 
both possessed unquestionable critical insight, 
and both make their critical aberialions the 
more plausible b) the substitution— of their own 
Hamlet foi Shakespeare’s — which then creative 
gift effects W e should be thankful that Walter 
Pater did not fix his attention on this play 
Two wrileis of our time. Mi J. M Robeitson 
and Professor Stoll of the Unhersity of Minne- 
sota, hare issued small books which can be 
piaised foi moung m the othei dnection Mi 
Stoll perfoims a service in lecallmg to our 
attention the labouis of the critics of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centunes, L observing that 

* ‘ Hamlet and IIis Problems” first appeared in The 
Athenaeum, 16 Septcmboi 1919 and is reprinted here 
from Selected Essays 1917-1932 bj T. S pilot, Copy- 
right, 1932, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc 
Mr Eliot (6 1888) is the author of The Sacred Wood 
(1920), For Lancelot Andreioes (1928), John Dryden 
the Poet, the Dramatist, the Critic (1932), The Use oj 
Poetry and the lj , a‘ of Criticism (1933), After Strange 
Cods (1933), Elizabethan Essays (1934), and Essays , 
Ancient and Modem f 1936 ) . 

r 1 ,ri' lavu n £ vel ’ by the way, seen a cogent refutation 
ot 1 bonus Rymoi s objections to Othello 


they knew less about psychology than more recent 
Hamlet critics, but they were nearer in spirit to 
Shakespeare’s art, and as they insisted on the im- 
portance of the effect of the whole rather than on 
the importance of the leading character, they were 
nearer, m their old-fashioned way, to the seciet of 
dramatic art m general. 

Qua work of art, the work of ait cannot be 
interpreted, there is nothing to mleipiet, we 
can only cnticize it accoidmg to standaids, in 
comparison to othei works of art , and for “inter- 
pretation” the chief task is the presentation of 
relevant historical facts which the readei is not 
assumed to know Mr Robeitson points out, 
veiy peitinentlv, how critics have failed in their 
“interpretation” of Hamlet by ignoring what 
ought to be veiy obvious that Ilamlel is a 
stiatification, that it lepiesenls the cfloits of a 
senes of men, each making what he could out 
of the woik of his predecc«sois The Hamlet of 
Shakespeare will appeal to us veiy diffeiently 
if. instead of treating the whole action of the 
play as due to Shakespeaie’s design, we peiceive 
his Ilamlel to be supei posed upon much cruder 
material which persists even in the final foim. 

Wc know that theie was an older play by 
Thomas Kyd, that extraoi dinary dramatic (if 
not poetic) genius who was m all piobabihty 
the author of two plays so dissmnlai as the 
Spanish Tragedy and At den of Fevcrdiam, and 
what this play w'as like we can guess from three 
clues from the Spanish Ttagedy itself, fiom the 
talc of Belleforest upon which K) d’s Hamlet 
must have been based, and fiom a version acted 
m Germany m Shakespeare’s lifetime which 
bears strong evidence of having been adapted 
from the earlier, not from the later, play. From 
these thiee sources it is clear that in the earlier 
play the motive was a revenge motive simply; 
that the action or delay is caused, as m the 
Spanish Tragedy, solely by the difficulty of as- 
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sassinating a monarch sui rounded by guards; 
and that the “madness’’ of Hamlet was feigned 
in order to escape suspicion, and successfully 
In the filial play of Shakespeaie, on the other 
hand, there is a moLive which is more important 
than that of revenge, and which explicitly 
“blunts” the lattei; the delay m revenge is un- 
explained on grounds of necessity 01 expedi- 
ency; and the effect of the “madness” is not to 
lull but to arouse the king’s suspicion The alter- 
ation is not complete enough, however, to be 
convincing Fuilherinoic, there are veibal paial- 
lels so close to the Spanish Tragedy as to leave 
no doubt that in places Shakespeare was meiely 
revising the text of Kyd And finally there are 
unexplained scenes — the Polonious-Laerles and 
the Polonius-Reynaldo scenes — foi which theie 
is little excuse; these scenes aie not m the verse 
style of Kyd, and not beyond doubt in the style 
of Shakespeaie These Mi Robertson believes to 
be scenes m the onginal play of Kyd reworked 
by a third hand, perhaps Chapman, befoie 
Shakespeare touched the play. And he con- 
cludes, with very sliong show of reason, that 
the original play of Kyd was, like certain other 
revenge plays, in two paits of five acts each 
The upshot of Mi Robeitson’s examination is, 
we believe, irrefragable that Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, so far as it is Shakespeare’s, is a play 
dealing with the effect of a mother’s guilt upon 
her son, and that Shakespeare was unable to 
impose this motive successfully upon the “in- 
tractable” malenal of the old play 

Of the intractability there can be no doubt 
So far from being Shakespeaie’s mastei piece, 
the play is most certainly an aitistic failuie In 
several ways the play is puzzling, and disquiet- 
ing as is none of the others Of all the plays it 
is the longest and is possibly the one on which 
Shakespeare spent most pains; and yet he has 
left in it superfluous and inconsistent scenes 
which even hasty revision should have noticed 
The versification is vanable Lines like 

Look, the morn, m russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill, 

are of the Shakespeare of Romeo and Juliet. 
The lines in Act V Sc li, 

Sir, m my heart there was a kind of fighting 

That would not let me sleep . . . 
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Up from my cabin. 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 

Grop’d I to find out them had my desire. 

Finger’d their packet, 

are of his quite mature Both workmanship and 
thought aie in an unstable position We are 
suiely justified in attributing the play, with that 
other profoundly interesting play of “inti act- 
able” material and astonishing versification, 
Measuie for Measure, to a period of cusis, aftei 
which follow the tragic successes which culmi- 
nate in Conolanus Conolanus may be not as 
“interesting” as Hamlet, but it is, with Antony 
and Cleopatra, Shakespcai e’s most assured ai- 
tistic success And piobably more people ha\ e 
thought Hamlet a wmik of art because they 
found it inteiesting, than ha\e found it nileiest- 
ing because it is a woik of ail. It is the “Mona 
Lisa” of hteialuie. 

The grounds of Hamlet’s failuie are not imme- 
diately obvious Mi Robeitson is undoubtedly 
collect m concluding that the essential emotion 
of the play is the feeling of a son tow aids a 
guilty mother - 

[Hamlet’s] tone is that of one who has suffeicd 
tortures on the score of his mother’s degradation 
. . . The guilt of a mother is an almost intolerable 
mntne for drama, but it had to be maintained and 
emphasized to supply a psychological solution, or 
rather a hint of one 

This, howexei, is by no means the whole story 
It is not meiely the “guilt of a molhei*’ that 
cannot be handled as Shakespeare handled the* 
suspicion of Othello, the infatuation of Antony, 
or the pride of Conolanus The subj’ect might 
conceivably have expanded into a liagedy like 
these, intelligible, self-complete, in the sunlight 
Hamlet, like the sonnets, is full of some stuff 
that the writer could not diag to light, contem- 
plate, or manipulate into art. And when we 
search for this feeling, we find it, as in the son- 
nets, very difficult to localize You cannot point 
to it in the speeches; indeed, if you examine 
the two famous soliloquies you see the verifica- 
tion of Shakespeare, but a content which might 
be claimed by another, peihaps by the author 
of the Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois, Act V Sc i 
We find Shakespeaie’s Hamlet not in the action, 
not in any quotations that we might select so 
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much as in an unmistakable tone which is un- 
mistakably not m the earlier play. 

The only way of expressing emotion in the 
foim of ait is bv finding an “objective correla- 
tive”, in other woids, a set of objects, a situa- 
tion, a chain of events which shall be the for- 
mula of that particular emotion; such that when 
the external facts, which must tei inmate in sen- 
sory expei lence, are given, the emotion is imme- 
diately evoked. If you examine any of Shake- 
speare’s more successful tragedies, you will find 
this exact equivalence, you will find that the 
state of mind of Ladj Macbeth walking m her 
sleep has been communicated to you by a skil- 
ful accumulation of imagined sensory impres- 
sions, the words of Macbeth on heaung of his 
wife’s death strike us as if, given the sequence 
of events, these woids weie automatically re- 
leased by the last event m the senes. The artistic 
“inevitability” lies m this complete adequacy of 
the external to the emotion; and this is precisely 
what is deficient in Hamlet. Hamlet (the man) 
is dominated by an emotion which is inexpies- 
sible, because it is in excess of the facts as they 
appear. And the supposed identity of Hamlet 
with his author is genuine to this point* that 
Hamlet’s bafflement at the absence of objective 
equivalent to his feelings is a prolongation of 
the bafflement of his creator in the face of his 
artistic problem. Hamlet is up against the diffi- 
culty that his disgust is occasioned by his 
mother, but that his mother is not an adequate 
equivalent for it, his disgust envelops and ex- 
ceeds her. It is thus a feeling which he cannot 
understand, he cannot objectify it, and it theie- 
foie remains to poison life and obstruct action 
None of the possible actions can satisfy it; and 
nothing that Shakespeare can do with the plot 
can express Hamlet for him. And it must be 
noticed that the very nature of the donnees of 
the problem precludes obj'ective equivalence. 
To have heightened the criminality of Gertrude 
would have been to provide the formula for a 


totally different emotion in Hamlet; it is j‘ust 
because her character is so negative and insig- 
nificant that she aiouses in Hamlet the feeling 
which she is incapable of repi esenting 

The “madness” of Hamlet lay to Shake- 
speaie’s hand, in the earlier play a simple ruse, 
and to the end, we may presume, undei stood as 
a ruse by the audience For Shakespeaie it is 
less than madness and more than feigned The 
levity of Hamlet, his repetition of phrase, his 
puns, are not part of a delibeiate plan of dis- 
simulation, but a form of emotional relief. In 
the character Hamlet it is the buffoonery of an 
emotion which can find no outlet in action, in 
the diamatist it is the buffooneiy of an emotion 
which he cannot express m ait The intense feel- 
ing, ecstatic or terrible, without an object or 
exceeding its obj'ect, is something which every 
pei son of sensibility has known, it is doubtless 
a subj'ect of study for pathologists. It often oc- 
cuis m adolescence, the oidmaiy person puts 
these feelings to sleep, or trims down his feelings 
to fit the business world; the aitist keeps them 
alive by his ability to intensify the world to 
his emotions The Hamlet of Laforgue is an 
adolescent, the Hamlet of Shakespeaie is not, 
he has not that explanation and excuse We must 
simply admit that here Shakespeare tackled a 
problem which proved too much for him Why 
he attempted it at all is an insoluble puzzle; 
under compulsion of what experience he at- 
tempted to expiess the inexpressibly horrible, 
we cannot ever know. We need a great many 
facts in his biography; and we should like to 
know whether, and when and after 01 at the 
same time as what personal exjiei lence, he lead 
Montaigne, II. xii, A pologie de Raimond Se- 
bond. We should have, finally, to know some- 
thing which is by hypothesis unknowable, for 
we assume it to be an experience which, in the 
manner indicated, exceeded the facts. We should 
have to understand things which Shakespeare 
did not understand himself. 
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T . s . ELIOT: “Ulysses,” Order, and Myth * * 


M r. Joyce’s book 1 has been out long 
enough for no more general expression 
of praise, or expostulation with its de- 
tractors, to be necessary, and it has not been 
out long enough for any attempt at a complete 
measurement of its place and significance to be 
possible All that one can usefully do at this 
time, and it is a great deal to do, foi such a 
book, is to elucidate any aspect of the book — 
and the numbei of aspects is indefinite — which 
has not yet beep fixed I hold tins book to be 
the most important expiession which the present 
age has found, it is a book to which we are all 
indebted, and fiom which none of us can escape. 
These aie postulates for an) thing that I have to 
say about it, and I have no wish to waste the 
reader’s time by elaborating my eulogies; it 
has given me all the surprise, delight, and terror 
that I can lequne, and I will leave it at that 
Amongst all the cnticisms I have seen of the 
book, I have seen nothing — unless we except, in 
its way, M Valeiy Larbaud’s valuable paper 
which is rather an Introduction than a cuticism 
— which seemed to me to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the method employed — the parallel to 
the Odyssey, and the use of appropriate styles 
and symbols to each division Yet one might 
expect this to be the fiist peculiarity to attract 
attention; but it has been treated as an amusing 
dodge, or scaffolding erected by the author for 
the purpose of disposing his realistic tale, of no 
interest in the completed structure The ci iticism 
which Mi Aldington directed upon Ulysses sev- 
eral years ago seems to me to fail by this over- 
sight — but, as Mr. Aldington wrote befoie the 
complete work had appeared, fails more honour- 
ably than the attempts of those who had the 

* “ ‘Ulysses,’ Order, and Myth” first appeared in The 
Dial, November 1923, and it is reprinted here for the 
first time by permission of Mr. Eliot. 

1 Ulysses By James Joyce. 8vo 752 pages. Shake- 
speare and Company, Palis. Limited edition p" 


whole book before them. Mr Aldington treated 
Mr. Joyce as a prophet of chaos; and wailed at 
the flood of Dadaism which his prescient e)e 
saw bursting forth at the tap of the magician's 
rod. Of course, the influence which Mr Joyce’s 
book may have is from my point of view an 
irrelevance. A very great book may have a very 
bad influence indeed, and a mediocre book may 
be in the event most salutaiy The next genera- 
tion is responsible foi its own soul, a man of 
genius is responsible to his peers, not to a 
studio-full of uneducated and undisciplined cox- 
combs Still, Mi Aldington’s pathetic solicitude 
for the half-wntted seems to me to cairy ceitam 
implications about the nature of the book itself 
to which I cannot assent, and tins is the im- 
portant issue He finds the book, if I understand 
him, to be an invitation to chaos, and an ex- 
pression of feelings which aie pci verse, partial, 
and a distoilion of reality But unless I quote 
Mi Aldington’s woids I am likely to falsify 
“I say, moreover,” he says , 2 “that when Mr 
Joyce, with his maivellous gifts, uses them to 
disgust us with mankind, he is doing something 
which is false and a libel on humanity ” It is 
somewhat similai to the opinion of the uibane 
Thackeray upon Swift ‘‘As for the moral. I 
think it horrible, shameful, unmanly, blasphe- 
mous; and giant and gieat as this Dean is, I 
say we should hoot hnn ” (This, of the conclu- 
sion of the Voyage to the Hou)hnhnms — which 
seems to me one of the gieatest tnumphs that 
the human soul has evei achieved ) — It is true 
that Thackeray later pays Swift one of the finest 
tubules that a man has ever given oi lecerved 
“So great a man he seems to me that thinking 
of him is like thinking of an empire falling."’ 
And Mr. Aldington, in his time, is almosL equally 
generous.) 

Whether it is possible to libel humanity (in 

-English Review, April 1921. 
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distinction to libel in the usual sense, which is 
libelling an individual 01 a group m contrast 
with the lest of humamt\ ) is a question foi 
philosophical societies to discuss, but of course 
if lll)sses weie a "'liber 7 it would simply be a 
foiged document, a powerless fraud, which 
would never ha\c extracted from Mi Aldington 
a moment’s attention I do not wish to linger 
oi er this point the inteiesting question is that 
begged by Mr Aldington when he refers to 
Mr Joy ce’s “great undisciplined talent” 

I think that Mi Aldington and I are more or 
less agieed as to what we want in punciple, and 
agiced to call it classicism It is because of this 
agi cement that I have chosen Mr. Aldington to 
attack on the piesent issue We aie agreed as 
to what we lvant. but not as to how to get it, 
or as to lvhat contempoi ary writing exhibits a 
tendency in that direction. We agiee, I hope, 
that “classicism” is not an alternative to “ro- 
manticism,” as of political parties, Conservative 
and Liberal, Republican and Democrat, on a 
“turn-the-rascals-out” platform It is a goal to- 
w T aid which all good literatuie strives, so far 
as it is good, according to the possibilities of 
its place and time One can be “classical,” in a 
sense, by turning away from nine-tenths of the 
material w'hich lies at hand, and selecting only 
mummified stuff from a museum — like some 
contemporary wnteis, about whom one could 
say some nasty things in this connexion, if it 
were worth while (Mr Aldington is not one of 
them) Or one can be classical in tendency by 
doing the best one can with the mateual at 
hand The confusion spungs from the fact that 
the term is applied to liteiature and to the whole 
complex of interests and modes of behaviour 
and society of which liteiatuie is a pail, and 
it has not the same bearing m both applications 
It is much easier to be a classicist iii literary 
criticism than m cicative ait — because in cuti- 
cism you are lesponsible only for what you 
want, and in creation you are responsible for 
what you can do with material which you must 
simply accept. And m this material I include 
the emotions and feelings of the writer himself, 
which, for that writer, are simply material 
which he must accept — not \ irtues to be en- 
larged or vices to be diminished. The question. 


then, about Mr Joyce, is: how much living 
material does he deal with, and how does he 
deal with it: deal with, not as a legislator or 
exhoitei, but as an aitist 9 

It is heie that Mr Joyce’s parallel use of the 
Odissey has a great importance It has the im- 
portance of a scientific discovery No one else 
has built a novel upon such a foundation before 
it has never before been necessary I am not 
begging the question in calling Ulysses a 
“novel”, and if you call it an epic it will not 
matlei If it is not a novel, that is simply be- 
cause the novel is a form which will no longer 
sene, it is because the novel, instead of being 
a form, was simply the expiession of an age 
which had not sufficiently lost all foim to feel 
the need of something stricter Mi. Joyce has 
written one novel — The Portrait; Mi Wynd- 
ham Lewis has wntten one novel — Tarr I do 
not suppose that eilhei of them will ever write 
another “novel ” The novel ended with Flaubert 
and with James It is, I think, because Mi. Joyce 
and Mr Lewis, being “m advance” of their 
time, felt a conscious or piobably unconscious 
dissatisfaction with the foim, that their not els 
are moic foimless than those of a dozen clever 
writers who are unaware of its obsolescence 
In using the myth, in manipulating a continu- 
ous parallel between contemporaneity and an- 
tiquity, Mr Joyce is pursuing a method which 
others must puisue after him They will not be 
imitatois, any moie than the scientist who uses 
the discoveries of an Einstein m pui suing his 
own, independent, furthei investigations It is 
simply a way of controlling, of ordering, of 
giving a shape and a significance to the immense 
panoiama of futility and anaichy w r hich is con- 
tempoi aiy history It is a method alieady adum- 
brated by Mi. Yeats, and of the need for which 
I believe Mr Yeats to have been the first con- 
tempoi ary to be conscious It is a method for 
which the horoscope is auspicious Psychology 
(such as it is, and whether our reaction to it 
be comic or serious) , ethnology, and The Golden 
Bough have concurred to make possible what 
was impossible even a few years ago Instead of 
narrative method, we may now use the mythical 
method. It is, I seriously believe, a step toward 
making the modern world possible for art, to- 
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ward that order and form which Mr. Aldington 
so earnestly desires. And only those who have 
won their own discipline m secret and without 


aid, in a world which offers very little assistance 
to that end, can be of any use in fuitheiing 
this advance. 


T . s . ELIOT: A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry * 


E You were saying, B, that it was all very 
well for the older dramatic critics — you in- 
stanced Aristotle and Corneille and Dryden at 
random — to discuss the laws of drama as they 
did; that the problem is altogether different 
and infinitely moie complicated for us That 
fits in with a notion of my own, which I will 
expound in a moment; but first I should like 
to know what differences you find 

B ■ I need not go into the matter very deeply 
to persuade you of my contention. Take Aris- 
totle fust He had only one type of diama to 
consider, he could work entnely within the 
“categories” of that diama; he did not have to 
consider or cnticize the religious, ethical or 
artistic prejudices of his lace He did not have 
to like so many things as we have to like, merely 
because he did not know so many things And 
the less you know and like, the easier to frame 
aesthetic laws. He did not have to consider 
either what is umveisal or what is nccessaiy for 
the time Hence he had a bettei chance of hit- 
ting on some of the univeisals and of knowing 
what was right foi the time And as for Dr) den 
I take Dryden because there is an obnous, a 
loo obvious, hiatus between the Tudor-Jacobean 
drama and that of the Resloialion. We know 
about the closing of the theatres, and so on; 
and we aie apt to magnify the diffeiences and 
difficulties But the differences between Diyden 
and Jonson aie nothing to the diffeiences be- 
tween ourselves, who are sitting here to discuss 
poetic drama and Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy 

* “A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry” first appeared 
as “A Dialogue on Poetic Drama” in conjunction with 
a new printing of Dryden’s “Essay of Dramatic Poesie” 
in 1928 It is reprinted here from Selected Essays 
1917-1932 by T. S. Eliot, Copyright, 1932, by Ilarcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc 


and Sir Arthur Pineio and Mr. Jones and Mr 
Arlen and Mr. Cowaid all of whom aie almost 
contemporary with us Foi the world of Di)den 
on the one hand and the woild of Shakespeaie 
and Jonson on the otliei were much the same 
world, with similar religious, ethical and aitislu 
presuppositions. But what hate we in common 
with the distinguished playwrights whom I hate 
just mentioned 9 

And, to return to Anstolle for a moment, 
consider how much more we know (unfoitu- 
nalely) about Gieek diama than he did Aris- 
totle did not have to tvorry about the l elation 
of diama to religion, about the tiadilional 
moiahty of the Hellenes, about the relation of 
art to politics; he did not have to stiuggle with 
German or Italian aesthetics, he did not have 
to read the (extremely inteiesting) woiks of 
Miss Hamson or Mi Coinfoid, oi the tiansla- 
tions of Professoi Muirav, oi wi inkle lus brow- 
over the antics of the Todas and the Vcddahs 
Noi did he have to reckon with the thealie as 
a paying pioposilion. 

Sinulaily, ncilhei Dryden, nor Corneille fiom 
whom he learned so much, was bothered by ex- 
cessive knowledge about Gieek civilization. They 
had the Gieek and Latin classics to lead, and 
weie not aware of all the differences between 
Greek and Roman civilization and then own 
As for us, we know too much, and aie con- 
vinced of too little Oui hleialuie is a substi- 
tute for religion, and so is our religion We 
should do better if, instead of worrying about 
the place of drama in society, we simply decided 
what amused us What is the purpose of the 
theatre except to amuse 9 X, >' - 

E • It is all very well to reduce the drama to 
“amusement.” But it seems to me that that is 
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just what has happened. I believe that the drama 
has something else to do except to diveit us. 
What else does it do at the moment? 

B I have just gnen a list of dramatists. I 
admit that then intentions vary Pinero, for 
instance, was concerned with setting, or, as is 
said in the barbarous jargon of our day, “pos- 
ing” the problems of his generation. He was 
much more concerned with “posing” than with 
answenng. Shaw, on the other hand, was much 
more concerned with answernig than with “pos- 
ing.” Both of these accomplished writeis had 
a strong ethical motive This ethical motive is 
not apparent in Mr Allen or Mr. Coward Theii 
drama is pure “amusement ” The two excesses 
go together. The whole question is, whom does 
the drama amuse? and what is the quality of 
the amusement 9 

C: I should not for my part admit that any 
of these people are concerned to amuse There 
is no such thing as meie amusement They are 
concerned with flattering the prejudices of the 
mob And their own I do not suppose for a 
moment that either Shaw T , 01 Pinero, or Mi. 
Coward has ever spent one hour in the study of 
ethics. Their cleverness lies in finding out how 
their audiences would like to behave, and en- 
couraging them to do it by exhibiting person- 
ages behaving in that way. 

D: But why should a dramatist be expected 
to spend even five minutes in the study of 
ethics 9 

B: I consent. But they need to assume some 
moral attitude in common with their audience 
TEschylus and Sophocles, the Elizabethans, and 
the Restoration dramatists had this. But this 
must be already given; it is not the job of the 
dramatist to impose it. 

E: What is the moral attitude of Dryden’s 
Mr. Limherham? 

B: Impeccable. The morality of our Restora- 
tion drama cannot be impugned. It assumes 
orthodox Christian morality, and laughs (in its 
comedy) at human nature for not living uji to 
it. It retains its respect for the divine by showing 
the failure of the human. The attitude of the 
Blasphemer towards Religion. It is only the 
irreligious who are shocked by blasphemy. 
Blasphemy is a sign of Faith. Imagine .Mt*- 
Shaw blaspheming! He could not. Our Restora- 
tion drama is all virtue It depends upon virtue 


for its existence. The author of The Queen was 
m the Pailour does not depend upon vntue. 

E. You aie talking as if the diama was merely 
a mattei of established moials Let me for a 
moment transfei the discussion to the question 
of form I speak as one who is satisfied neither 
by Elizabethan diama nor by Pmeio or Banie, 
A few years ago I — and you B and you C and 
A — w T as delighted by the Russian ballet Here 
seemed to he everything that we -wanted in 
drama, except the poetry. It did not leach any 
“lesson,” but it had form It seemed to revive the 
more formal element in diama for w'hich we 
craved I concede that the more lecent ballets 
have not given me the same pleasure But for 
that I blame Mr. Diaghilev, not the ballet in 
principle. If there is a futuie for drama, and 
particularly for poetic drama, will it not be in 
the direction indicated by the ballet? Is it not 
a question of form rather than ethics? And is 
not the question of veise diama versus prose 
drama a question of degree of form 9 

A There I am inclined to support you. Peo- 
ple have tended to think of verse as a lestiiction 
upon drama. They think that the emotional 
range, and the realistic truth, of drama is lim- 
ited and circumscribed by verse. People were 
once content with verse in diama, they say, 
because they were content with a restricted and 
artificial range of emotion. Only prose can 
give the full gamut of modern feeling, can 
correspond to actuality. But is not eveiy dra- 
matic representation artificial 9 And aie we not 
merely deceiving ourselves when we aim at 
greater and greater realism? Are we not con- 
tenting ourselves with apjieai ances, instead of 
insisting upon fundamentals? Has human feel- 
ing altered much from ^Eschylus to ourselves 9 
I maintain the contrary I say that prose drama 
is merely a slight by-product of veise drama 
The human soul, in intense emotion, strives to 
express itself in verse. It is not for me, but for 
the neurologists, to discover why this is so, and 
why and how feeling and rhythm are related. 
The tendency, at any rate, of prose drama is to 
emphasise the ephemeral and superficial; if 
we want to get at the permanent and universal 
we tend to express ourselves in verse. 

D • But — to return to the point — can you hang 
all this on the ballet? How is the ballet con- 
cerned with the permanent and universal? 
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B The ballet is valuable because it has, un- 
consciously, concerned itself with a permanent 
form; it is futile because it has concerned itself 
with the ephemeral in content Apart from Stra- 
vinsky who is a real musician, and from Coc- 
teau, who is a real playwright, what is the 
strength of the ballet 9 It is m a tradition, a 
training, an askesis, ■which, to be fair, is not 
of Russian but of Italian origin, and ivhich 
ascends for several centuries Sufficient to say 
that any efficient dancei has undergone a train- 
ing which is like a moial training Has any 
successful actor of our lime undergone any- 
thing sinnlai 9 \Ju 2 C / 52 - 

E‘ This seems to give me the opening for 
which I have been waiting You all approve of 
the ballet because iL is a system of physical 
training, of tiaditional, symbolical and highly 
skilled movements. It is a lituigy of very wide 
adaptability, and you seem to laud the liturgy 
rather than the variations Very well. B has 
spoken of oui knowledge of Greek antecedents 
to Greek drama, and has implied that we know 
more about that than Dr j den, or Aristotle, or 
the Greek dramatists themselves I say that the 
consummation of the drama, the peifect and 
ideal drama, is to he found in the ceiemony of 
the Mass I say, with the support of the scholars 
whom B mentions (and others), that drama 
spungs from leligious liturgy, and that it can- 
not afford to depait fai from religious liturgy. 
I agree with B that the pioblem of drama w as 
simpler for Aristotle and foi Dryden and for 
Corneille than for us They had only to take 
things as they found them But when drama has 
ranged as far as it has in our own day, is not 
the only solution to leturn to religious liturgy 9 
And the only dramatic satisfaction that I find 
now is in a High Mass well performed Have 
you not there even thing necessaiy 9 And indeed, 
if you consider the ntual of the Church dui mg 
the cycle of the } ear, you have the complete 
drama lepiesented The Mass is a small diama, 
having all the unities; but in the Chuich year 
you have represented the full drama of creation. 

B: The question is not, whether the Mass is 
dramatic, but what is the relation of the drama 
to the Mass 9 We must take things as we find 
them Are we to say that our cravings for drama 
are fulfilled by the Mass 9 I believe that a cur- 
sory examination is enough for us to reply, No. 


For I once knew a man who held the same views 
that you appear to hold, E. He went to High 
Mass every Sunday, and was particular to find 
a church where he considered the Mass effi- 
ciently performed. And as I sometimes accom- 
panied him, I can testify that the Mass ga\e 
him extreme, I may even say immoderate satis- 
faction. It was almost orgiastic But when I 
came to consider his conduct, I realized that 
he was guilty of a confusion des gemes His 
attention was not on the meaning of the Mass, 
for he was not a believer but a Beigsonian, it 
was on the Art of the Mass His diamalic desires 
were satisfied by the Mass, piecisely because he 
was not interested in the Mass, but in the drama 
of it Now what I maintain is, that you have 
no business to care about the Mass unless you 
are a believer. And e\en if you aie a believer 
you will have dramatic desires which ciave ful- 
filment otherwise. Foi man lues in various de- 
giees We need (as I believe, but you need not 
believe this for the purpose of my argument) 
religious faith. And we also need amusement 
(the quality of the amusement will, of course, 
not be unrelated to the quality of our religious 
belief) Literature can be no substitute for leli- 
gion, not meiely because we need lehgion. but 
because we need literature as well as religion 
And religion is no more a substitute for diama 
than drama is a substitute for religion If we 
can do without religion, then let us have the 
theatie without pretending that it is religion, 
and if we can do without drama, then let us 
not pretend that religion is diama. 

For there is a diffeience m attention If we 
are religious, then we shall only be aware of 
the Mass as art, in so fai as it is badly done and 
interferes wnth our devotion consequently A 
devout pei son, in assisting at Mass, is not m 
the frame of mind of a person attending a 
drama, for he is pat ticipatuig — and that makes 
all the difference In paiticipating w T e are su- 
premely conscious of ceitain realities, and un- 
conscious of otheis But we are human beings, 
and crave representations in which we are con- 
scious, and critical, of these other realities We 
cannot be aware solely of divine realities We 
must be aware also of human realities And w r e 
crave some liturgy less divine, something in 
respect of which we shall be more spectators 
and less participants. Hence we want the human 
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diama, related to the divine drama, but not the 
same, as well as the Mass 

E You have admitted all that I expected, and 
moie That is the essential relation of drama to 
leligious liturgy. 

D I ha\e a suggestion to put forward. It is 
this can we not take it that the form of the 
diama must vary fiom age to age m accordance 
with religious assumptions of the age 9 That is. 
that drama lepiesents a relation of the human 
needs and satisfactions to the religious needs 
and satisfactions which the age pi ov ides When 
the age has a set religious piactice and belief, 
then the diama can and should tend towaids 
ieali«m, I sa> totiaids, I do not say anne at 
The moie definite the leligious and ethical piin- 
tiples. the moie fieely the diama can move to- 
wards what is now called phologiaphy The 
more fluid, the moie chaotic the leligious and 
ethical beliefs, the more the diama must tend 
in the direction of liturgy. Thus there would be 
some constant relation bcLween diama and the 
religion of the time The movement, in the time 
of Dryden and indeed of Corneille, and indeed 
of Anstotle, was towards fieedom Perhaps our 
movement should be towards what we called, in 
touching upon the ballet, form 9 

E An interesting theorv, with no lnstoiical 
backing whatcvei, but concluding in exactly 
what I said mvself Cut if you want foim, you 
must go deeper than diamatic technique 

C I should like to make an intei ruption. If 
I do not make it now I shall piobably foigct 
to make it at all You aie all talking of form 
and content, of freedom and resluction, as if 
everything was indefinitely variable You are 
not, like myself, studenls of the populai drama 
of the faubourgs. And what I theic lemaik is 
the fixity of morality. The subuiban diama has 
today fundamentally the same moiality as it 
had m the days of Arden of Feversham and The 
Yorkshire Tragedy. I agiee with B about Res- 
toration comedy It is a great tubule to Chiis- 
tian morality Take the humoui of our gieat 
English comedian, Ernie Lotinga. It is (if you 
like) bawdy But such bawdiness is a tribute 
to, an acknowledgment of conventional British 
moialiLy. I am a member of the Labour Party. 
I believe in the King and the Islington Empire. 
I do not believe in the plutocratic St. Moritzers 
for whom our populai dramatists cater. But 


what I was saying is that our suburban drama 
is moially sound, and out of such soundness 
poetry may come Human nature does not 
change. Another poit, please. 

B I suggest that I agree with the late Wil- 
liam Aicher about Elizabethan diama 

A, E, C, and D: What! 

B: Yes. William Aichei was a veiy honest 
man. As a diamatic ciitic he had one fault he 
knew nothing about poetiy. Fuithermoie, he 
made the egregious eiroi of supposing that the 
diamatic merit of a diamatic woik could he 
estimated without reference to its poetic ment 
Henrik Ibsen ceitainly had more dramatic abil- 
ity than Cynl Touineur But as Aichei did not 
lealize that dramatic and poetic ability are less 
different than chalk and cheese, he made the 
mistake of supposing that Ibsen was a greater 
diamatist than Tourneui. Gi eater if you like, 
hut he will not last as long Foi the gieatest 
diama is poetic diama, and dramatic defects 
can be compensated by poetic excellence Let 
us ignore Touineui We can cite Shakespeare 

C Do you mean that Shakespeare is a greater 
dramatist than Ibsen, not by being a greater 
dramatist, but bv being a gieater poet? 

B • Thai is pieciselv what I mean For. on the 
other hand, what gieat poetiy is not dramatic 9 
Even the minor writeis of the Greek Anthology, 
even Maitial, aie diamatic Who is moie dra- 
matic than Homer 01 Dante 9 We aie human 
beings, and m what aie v\c 11101c inleiested than 
in human action and human altitudes 9 Even 
when he assaults, and with supicme mastery, 
the divine mystefy, does not Dante engage us 
in the question of the human aLlilude towards 
this myslciy — which is diamatic? Shakespeaie 
was a gieat diamatist and a gieat poet But if 
you isolate poetiy Iiom diama completely, have 
y r ou the light to say that Shakespeaie was a 
greater diamatist than Ib=en, 01 than Shaw 9 
Shaw is light about Shakespeaie, foi Shaw is 
no poet. I am not quite light theie neilhei, for 
Shaw uas a poet — until he was boin, and the 
poet in Shaw was stillborn. Shaw has a great 
deal of poetry, but all stillborn; Shaw is dra- 
matically precocious, and poetically less than 
immature. The best you can say for Shaw is that 
he seems not to have read all the popular hand- 
books on science that Mr. Wells and Bishop 
Barnes have read. 



E‘ Yes, Shakespeaie fails us, and Mr Archci 
is right. "William Aiehei is only wrong m hav- 
ing attacked the linnoi figures of Elizabethan 
drama and not having undei stood that he was 
obliged to attack Shakespeare as well He was 
wrong, as you said, m thinking that drama and 
poetiy aie two diffeient things, if he had seen 
that they are the same thing he would have had 
to admit that Cyril Tourneur is a great diama- 
list, that Jonson is a great diamatist, thaL Mar- 
love is a ver) gieat dramatist, that WebsLei is 
a gieat dramatist, and that Shakespeaie is so 
great a diamalisl, so gieat a poet, that even 
Mr Aicliei should hav e 1 cram cd his shoes, in- 
stead of evading the question, rather than ask 
Shakespeaie to abide it Shakespeaie would have 
abidden it if Mi William Aichcr had chosen 
to ask it But he did not cho«e 

D I think both B and E aie lather muddled 
about the 1 elation of poetry and diania, but 
especiall) B Just as Aiehei made a mechanical 
separation, so B makes a mechanical leunion 
Let us make it clearer by putting it about the 
other way, and taking up a point that B let slip 
If chama tends to poetic drama, not by adding 
an embellishment and still less by limiting its 
scale, lie should expect a diamalic poet like 
Shakespeare to tv 1 lie lus finest poetry in his 
most diamalic scenes And this is just what we 
do find what makes it most diamatic is w hat 
makes it most poetic No one evei points to 
ceitain plats of Shakespeaie as being the most 
poetic, and to other pla)s as being the most 
dramatic The same plajs arc the most poetic 
and the most chamalie, and this not by a con- 
cunence of two activities, but bv the full ex- 
pansion of one and the same aclml) I agiec 
that the diamalisl who is not a poet is so much 
the less a dramatist l' - r * 

C The odd thing about William Archer’s 
book is that he did, to some extent, lecognize 
poetiy when he saw it, but at any late when 
he was dealing with an Elizabethan like Chap- 
man, whenever he comes acioss a passage of 
poetry, he refuses to believe that it is diamalic. 
If this is poetry, he seems to say, that proves 
that it is not diama I remembei that when I 
read the book I noticed that Archer could cer- 
tainly have picked out un-diamatic or defec- 
tively diamatic passages from Chapman’s plays: 
instead he selects that splendidly diamatic 
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speech of Clermont on seeing the ghosts — as 
an example of “mild suipuse”! 

B Perhaps the ghosts pul him off 
E Yet nothing is mote diamatic than a ghost 
C To sum up: theie is no “lelation’’ between 
poetry and drama All poetiy lends low aids 
diama, and all diama towaids poetiy 

F~ A neat and dangcious genciali/ation Foi 
you would admit that vou enjov a gieat deal 
of poetry in which hatdly even joui own piac- 
tised eje could dclert the ‘tendency" tow aids 
diama: and consequeiill) vou ought suielv to 
be able to enjoy a gieat deal of diama which 
is unquestionably vuillen in piose 

B Of couise he docs And «-oiiie of the Eliz- 
abethan pla)s of which Mi Aicliei chsappioved 
are, m fact, bad pla)s And a great mam weie 
also, as Mi. Shaw lias obseivccl, bad vei=e 
Shaw points out that it is casici to wnte bad 
verse than good pi osc— which nobody evei 
denied, but it is easv foi Shaw to wnte good 
piose and quite impossible foi him to wnte 
good verse 

E Running off on this wild-goose chase after 
William Aiehei, whom you might just as well 
have left alone, ) ou have foigotten to tell us 
why Shakespeaie fails us 

B I mean that Aicliei ’s objections to Eliza- 
bethan diama weie paitlv based upon a light 
instinct He used some deploiable lei ms, such 
as “humamlariauism,” in expiessing his dis- 
like. But had he obseived that his fundamental 
objection applied as much to Shakespeaie as 
to an) bod), as much to the best as to the woist, 
he might have admitted an obligation to hud 
anothei and piofoundci explanation foi it 
A Aie we to mfei that vou ciiliuze Shake- 
speaie on the giound that Ins pla>s aie not 
moially edifying 9 
B. In a sense, )cs 

A But a little while ago )ou weie defending 
Restoiation comedy against the chaige of im- 
morality and indeccne) 

B. Not against mdecencv. that was unnctcs- 
saiy. We all like its mdecenc) when it is ieall) 
witty, as it sometimes is. But the question of 
Wycherley and the question of Shakespeaie aie 
not on the same plane Restoration coined) is a 
comedy of social manners. It presupposes the 
existence of a society, therefore of social and 
moral laws (It owes much to Jonson, but little 
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to Shakespeare — anyway, Shakespeare was too 
great to have much influence.) It laughs at the 
members of society who transgiess its laws. The 
tragedy of Shakespeaie goe* much dcepei and 
yet it tells us only that weakness of cliaractci 
leads to disastei Theie is no background of 
social older such as you perceive behind 
Corneille and Sophocles 

C: Why should theie he 9 You can’t deduce 
from that that Shakespeare is mfeiior to 
Sophocles and Corneille. 

B No. I can't All I know is that something 
is lacking, I am left dissatisfied and disturbed 
I think theie aie olhei people who feel the same 
thing So far as I can isolate Shakespeaie, I 
prefer him to all other dramatists of e\eiy 
time But I can not do that altogethei ; and I 
find the age of Shakespeare moved in a steady 
curient, with back-eddies ceitamly, towaids an- 
archy and chaos. 

C. But that has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. 

B. Possibly not 

E Surely the dramatic poet being when and 
where he is, has no business with his own back- 
ground He can’t help that, and his business is 
with the audience The Elizabethan diama, or at 
any rate Shakespeare, was good enough to 
justify artistically its own background But it 
does seem to me that it is as much the lack of 
moral and social conventions as the lack of 
artistic comentions that stands in the way of 
poetic diama today Shaw is our greatest stage 
moralist, and his comentions are only nega- 
tive they consist in all the things he doesn’t 
believe But there again. Shaw cannot help that 

A • This sort of moialising censorship would 
leave us nothing. Are you prepared to say that 
you are the woise for having read Shakespeare 
and seen him played? 

B- No. 

A . Are you prepared to maintain that you are 
none the better, none the wiser, and none the 
happier for it? 

B ■ No. 

A ■ Very well. I have also heard you railing 
at Wagner as “pernicious ” But you would not 
willingly resign your experience of Wagner 
either. Which seems to show that a world in 
which there was no art that was not morally 
edifying would be a very poor world indeed. 


B • So it would. I would not suppress any- 
thing that is good measured by aitistic stand- 
aids Foi theie is always something to be learned 
fiom it I would not have Shakespeaie any dif- 
feient fiom what he is But it is like life in 
general Theie aie heaps of things in the world 
which I should like to see changed, but in a 
world without Evil life would not be worth 
living 

E • Weil, you have taken a long time to leave 
us just wheie we weie befoie. 

B Not quite You can ncvei diaw the line 
between aesthetic cntieism and moial and social 
criticism; ymu cannot diaw a line between criti- 
cism and metaphysics, you stait with lileiary 
criticism, and howevci ngoious an aesthete you 
may ho, you aie ovci the fionlici mto some- 
thing else soonei or later The best v ou do is to 
accept these conditions and know what you are 
doing when you do it And, on the olhei hand, 
you must know how and when to leliarc your 
steps You must be veiy nimble I mav begin by 
moral criticism of Shakespeaie and pass over 
into aesthetic cntieism, 01 vice vcisa 

E • And all you do is to lead the discussion 
asli ay. 

C I cannot agiee with that wild gencialisa- 
tion about the anaichv of Elizabethan diama In 
fact it would only make the piesenl-day situa- 
tion more puzzling We seem to agiee that the 
modern world is chaotic, and we aie inclined 
to agree that its lack of social and moial con- 
ventions makes the task of the diamatic poet 
more difficult, if not impossible But if the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean pcnod was also a 
peiiod of chaos, and yet pioduccd gieat poetic 
diama, why cannot we 9 

B I don’t know 

c- You will have to qualify your statement 
about Elizabethan diama. You would have had 
to do that in any case, foi there arc a great many 
more things to take account of than this simple 
idea of decay r To begin wath, theie is no piecc- 
dent for a nation having luo gieat peiiods of 
drama. And its great period is always short, and 
is great because of a very small number of great 
dramatists. And a very great period of any kind 
of poetry is never repeated Perhaps each great 
race has just strength enough for one period of 
literal y supremacy. 
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D: If C is not side-tracked he will lead us 
piesently into politics. 

A All this is true and peifectly commonplace. 
Bui it does not help. When it comes to the pres- 
ent age, lie are not going to be deteried by a 
fatalistic philosophy of history from wanting 
a poetic drama, and from believing that theie 
must be some way of getting it Besides, the 
craving for poetic drama is permanent in human 
natuie. At this point I suspect that F is wailing 
to let off on us what he calls the economic 
factois, and the sLate of the public, and the 
pioducers, and the co«t of theatres; and the 
competition of cheap cinemas, et caeleia. I be- 
lieve that if you want a thing you can get it, 
and hang the economic factors 

F’ And jour way of getting it is to talk 
about it 

A ■ I like talking about tilings , it helps me to 
think 

C I agiee with A, whether he has thought 
about it 01 not All this talk about penods of 
ait is inteiesting and sometimes useful when wc 
are occupied with the past, but is quite futile 
when we come to considei the present in rela- 
tion to the future Let us begin by observing 
the se\ eral kinds of way in which contempoiaiy 
diama fails There aie the plays wntlen by poets 
who have no knowledge of the stage this kind 
has been sufficiently abused There ate the plays 
wntten by men who know the stage and are 
not poets Of these two extremes I will only le- 
mark that expei lence pi ores that neither is of 
any pertinence to our present subject. 

A But what is our piesent subject 9 
C. The possibility of poetic diama 
G You seem to have coveied neaily the w'holc 
field of discussion of contempoi ary drama, ex- 
cept foi the tojncs of Goidon Ciaig, Reinhaidt, 
Meierhold, Sir Bany Jackson, the Old Yic, 
Eugene O'Neill, Pnandello and Toller And we 
are not here concerned with methods of pioduc- 
tion — which rules out the first foui of these 
names — but with the production of something to 
produce. I have only one suggestion to offer, 
but it will be the only practical suggestion that 
has been made. We should hue a barn or studio, 
and produce plays of our own, or even disj'ected 
scenes of plays and pioduce them by ourselves 
and only for ourselves, no fi lends to be ad- 
mitted We might learn at least by piactice fiist 


whether we have anj thing in common, and sec- 
ond what forms of verification are possible 
We must find a new form of verse which shall 
be as satisfactoiy a vehicle foi us as blank vcise 
W'as foi the Elizabethans 

F- And I know what will happen We shall 
slait selling tickets in oidei to jiay the costs, 
we shall then hare to lmjioit plays in 01 do 1 to 
supply the demand, and we shall end with a per- 
fectly conventional cosmopolitan litlle-theatie 01 
Sunday-society jiei foimance. 

C One thing has struck me in this conveisa- 
tion We stalled bj r sjicaking of Diyden, then 
passed to poetic diama in geneial, and we have 
not taken up one of the subjects that Dndcn 
thought it worth while to discuss, and all of the 
subjects raised have been subjects that Dijdcn 
would never have thought of 

B It is one thing to discuss the mlcs of an 
art when that art is alive, and quite another 
when it is dead When theie is a contempoiaiy 
piactice, the cutic must stall fiom that point, 
and all his ciiticism must letuin to it Obseive 
how confident Dijden is 1 Even the diffeicnee 
between the drama of his age and that of the 
Elizabethans, when the tumults and disoideis of 
the Gieat Rebellion had hardly been subdued, 
seemed to lnm less nnjioitant than they seemed 
to us. He admits that his age is infciioi, essen- 
tially in the lespects in which w r e find it mfeiioi, 
to file pieccding; jet he thought of his geneia- 
tion — and at bottom he must have been thinking, 
w T ilh justifiable juide, of himself — as impiov- 
mg and jjohshing the eailioi diama m ill an v 
wavs He is quite right- the iclation of Ins diama 
to that of the Elizabethans should be conceived 
as he conceived it, the chasm is not so vasl as 
it is usually taken to be, and the Fiench in- 
fluence was far less than it is sujijiosed to be 
But the questions which he discussed aie not 
out of date 

E The Unities of Place and Time, foi in- 
stance Dijdcn gives what is the soundest and 
most commonsense view possible foi Ins time 
and place. But the Unities have for me at least, 
a perpetual fascination. I believe they will be 
found highly desirable for the drama of the 
fuluie For one thing, we want more concenlia- 
tion. All plays are now much too long I ncvci 
go to the theatre, because I hate to himy ovci 
my dinner, and I dislike to dine earlj A r on- 
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tinuous hom and a half of intense interest is 
what we need No mteivals, no chocolate-sellers 
or ignoble trays The Unities do make for in- 
tensity. as does tei«e ih\thm 

4 You think that we need stronger stimu- 
lants, in a shorter space of time, to get the same 


E. M. FORSTER: Tlie Plot * 


C haracter,” says Aristotle, “gives us qual- 
ities. but it is in actions — what we do — 
that we are happy or the reverse.” We 
have already decided that Anstotle is wiong and 
now we must face the consequences of disagree- 
ing with him “All human happiness and 
misery."’ says Anslotle. "take the form of ac- 
tion ” We know bettei We believe that happi- 
ness and misery exist m the seciet life, which 
each of us leads pinalely and to which (in his 
characters) the noielist has access And by the 
secret life we mean the life foi which there is 
no external endence, not, as is rulgaily sup- 
posed, that which is revealed by a chance word 
or a sigh A chance w'ord or sigh arc just as 
much evidence as a speech or a muider the 
life they icreal ceases to he secret and entcis 
the leahn of action 

There is, howeiei. no occasion to he hard 
on Aristotle He had lead few nor els and no 
modern ones — the Odyssey but not Ulysses — he 
was by temperament apathetic to seciecy, and 
indeed regarded the human mind as a soit of 
tub from w'hich evciy thing can finally be ex- 
tracted; and when he wiote the woids quoted 
above he had in view the drama, ivhere, no 
doubt they hold true. In the drama all human 
happiness and misery djes and must take the 
form of action. Otherwise its existence remains 
unknown, and this is the great difference be- 
tween the drama and the novel. 

* “The Plot” is the fifth chapter fiom Aspects of the 
Novel, by E M Foister, Copyright, 1927, by Ilaicourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc Mr Foister (6. 18791 is also 
the author of Abingir Harvest (1936) and Virginia 
II uulj (1912) 


exaltation out of the theatie that a sensitive 
contempoiary may be supposed to have got out 
of a tragedv by Shakespeare oi even out of one 
by Di } den 

E And meanw’hile let us drink another glass 
of port to die memoiy of John Dry den. 


The speciality of the novel is that the writer 
can talk about his characters as well as through 
them or can arrange for us to listen when they 
talk to themsehes. He has access to self-com- 
munmgs, and from that level he can descend 
even deeper and peei into the subconseious_ A 
man does not talk to himself quite tiuly — not 
even to himself, the happiness or misery that 
he -secretly feels pioceed from causes that he 
cannot quite explain, because as soon as he 
raises them to the level of the explicable the) 
lose their natne quality The novelist has a 
leal pull here He can show- the subconscious 
short-circuiting straight into action (the diam- 
alisl can do this loo) ; he can also show it in 
its lelalion to soliloquy He commands all the 
secret life, and he must not be robbed of this 
privilege “How did the wiitcr know that 9 ’ it 
is sometimes said. “What’s his standpoint 7 He 
is not being consistent, he’s shifting his point 
of view from the limited to the omniscient, and 
now- he’s edging back again ” Questions like 
these have too much the almospheie of the law 
courts about them All that matters to the reader 
is whethei the shifting of attitude and the secret 
life aie convincing, whether it is jriflavov 1 in 
fact, and with his favounle word linging in his 
cars Anslotle may letne. 

However, he leaves us in some confusion, for 
what, with this enlargement of human nature, 
is going to become of the plot? In most literary 
works there are two elements: human individ- 
uals, w'hom we have recently discussed, and the 
element vaguely called art. Ait we have also 

1 L“PIausilile ”] 
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dallied with, but with a vei y low form of iL : the 
story: the chopped-off length of the tapeworm 
of lime Now we arrive at a much higher aspect 
the plot, and the plot, instead of finding human 
beings more 01 less cut to its icquirements, as 
they are in the diama, finds them enormous, 
shadowy and intractable, and lluee-quarters hid- 
den like an icebeig In vain it points out to 
these unwieldy ciealuies the advantages of the 
triple process of complication, cnsis, and solu- 
tion so persuasively expounded by AusLolle A 
few of them use and comply, and a novel which 
ought to have been a play is the result. But 
theie is no general 1 espouse They want to sit 
apart and brood on something, and the plot 
(whom I here y isualize as a sort of highei gov- 
ernment official) is concerned at then lack of 
public spirit* “This will not do,” it seems to 
say “Individualism is a most valuable quality; 
indeed my own position depends upon individ- 
uals; I have alwajs admitted as much freely. 
Nevertheless there aie ccitain limits, and those 
limits are being overstepped Characters must 
not biood loo long, they must not waste time 
running up and down ladders in their own in®i 
sides, they must conti lbule, or higher intciests 
will he jeopaidised ” How well one knows that 
phrase, “a contribution to the plot”' It is ac- 
coidcd, and of necessity, by the people in a 
drama how necessary is it in a noy el 9 

Let us define a plot We haie defined a sioiv 
as a narrative of events ananged in their lime- 
sequence A plot is also a narrative of c\ cuts, 
the emphasis falling on causality. “The king 
died and then the queen died.” is a sloiy “The 
king died^and then the queen died of gnef " is 
a plot The time-sequence is pieseried, but the 
sense of causality oiei shadows it Oi again 
“The queen died, no one kneiv why, until it was 
discoieied that iL was thiough gucf at the death 
of the king ” This is a plot w llh a my stei y in 
it, a form capable of high development It sus- 
pends the time-sequence it moves as fai away 
from the story as its limitations will allow 
Consider the death of the queen. If it is in a 
story we say “and then 9 ” If it is in a plot we 
ask “why 9 ” That is the fundamental difference 
between these two aspects of the novel. A plot 
cannot be told to a gaping audience of cave 
mem or to a tyianmcal sultan 01 to then modem 
descendant the movie-public They can only be 


kept awake by “and then — and then — ” They 
can only supply cuiiosity. But a plot demands 
intelligence and memory also. 

Curiosity is one of the lowest of the human 
faculties You will have no'iced in dail\ life 
that when people are lnquisilne they neatly al- 
ways ha\e bad mcmoiies and die usually stupid 
at boLlom The man who begins by asking ymu 
hoiv many biotheis and sisleis y r ou lnne. is 
nevei a sympathetic chaiaetci, and if you meet 
him in a yeai’s time he will piobably ask you 
how many biollieis and sisleis you have hi*> 
mouth again sagging open, his eyes still bulging 
fiom his head It is diffiiull to be fiicnds with 
such a man, and foi two inquisilne people to 
he fi lends must be impossible Cuiiosity by it- 
self takes ns a yciy little way. noi docs it lake 
us fai into the noicl — only as fai as the story 
If we yvould giasp the plot wc must add in- 
telligence and memory 

Intelligence fiist The intelligent noy el-rcader, 
unlike the inquisitive one who |ii=l runs his eye 
over a new- fact, menially picks it up He sees 
it from t w’Q point s of y icw isolated , and re - 
lated to the othci. facts that he has le ad on 
previous pages Piobably he does not under- 
stand it, but he docs nol c\peil to do so yet 
ayvhile The facts in a highly organized noy el 
(like The Egoist ) aie often of the naluic of 
cross-con cspondcnces and the ideal spei latoi 
cannot expect to new them piopeilv until he 
is sitting up on a lull at the end This element 
of suipnse 01 liiysteiy — thp detective element as 
it is sometimes lallici emptily called — is of gieat 
impoi lance m a plot It oecuis through a sus- 
pension of the time-sequence; a mystciy is a 
pocket in lime, and it occurs ciudely, as in 
‘Why did the queen die 9 * and mine subtly in 
half-explained gestuies and woids. the liue 
meaning of yyliich only dawns page- ahead 
Mystciy is essential to a plot, and cannot be 
appieuatcd yulhouL lntelli-'encc To the cunou« 
it is just anothei “and then — -” To appieuate a 
myslei y. pait of the mind must be left behind, 
brooding, while the other pait goes marching on 

That biings us to our second qualification 
memory 

Memory and intelligence are closely con- 
nected, for unless we lemembcr yve cannot un- 
derstand. If by the lime the queen dies we hayc 
foigotten the existence of the king wc shall neiei 
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make out what killed hei. The plot-maker ex- 
pects us to lemembei, we expect him to leave 
no loose ends. Exeiy action 01 yvoid ought to 
count; it ought to be economical and spare, 
even when complicated it should be organic 
and flee fiom dead matter It may be difficult 
or easy, it may and should contain mysLenes, 
but it ought not to mislead And over it, as it 
unfolds, will hover the memoiy of the leader 
(that dull glow of the mind of which intelligence 
is the blight advancing edge) and yvill constantly 
leanange and leconsidei, seeing new clues, new 
chains of cause and effect, and the filial sense 
(if the plot has been a fine one) will not be of 
clues or chains, but of something aesthetically 
compact, something which might ha\e been 
shown by the novelist stiaight away, only if he 
had shown it stiaight awav it would never have 
become beautiful We come up against beauty 
here — for the fiist time m our enquny beauty 
at which a novelist should never aim, though 
he fails if he does not achieve it. I will conduct 
beauty to her proper place latci on Meanwhile 
please accept her as pait of a completed plot 
She looks a little surprised at being theie. but 
beauty ought to look a little sui prised • it is the 
emotion that best suits her face, as Botticelli 
knew when he painted her nsen from the waves, 
between the winds and the flow'eis. The beaut v 
who does not look suipnsed, who accepts her 
position as her due — she reminds us too much 
of a prima donna 

But let us get back to the plot, and w r e Will 
do so via George Meredith 

Meredith is not the great name he w as twenty 
or thirty years ago, when much of the uimci«c 
and all Cambridge tiembled I remember how' 
depressed I used to be by a line in one of his 
poems: “We live but to be swoid 01 block.” I 
did not W'ant to be either and I knew that I was 
not a sword It seems though that there was no 
real cause for depression, foi Meredith is him- 
self now rather in the tiough of a wave, and 
though fashion will turn and raise him a bit, 
he will, never be the spiritual power he was 
about the year 1900 His philosophy has not 
worn well His heavy attacks on sentimentality 
— they boie the present generation, which pui- 
sues the same quarry but with neatei instru- 
ments, and is apt to suspect any one canjing a 
blunderbuss of being a sentimentalist hynself. 


And his visions of Nature — they do not endure 
like Hardy’s, there is too much Surrey about 
them, they are fluffy and lush. He could no 
more write the opening chaplci of The Return 
oj the Native than Box Hill could visit Salis- 
bury Plain What is ically tragic and endunngi 
m the sceneiy of England w T as hidden fiom him, I 
and so is what is leally tiagic in life When he 
gets senous and noble-minded theie is a student 
overtone, a bullying that becomes distressing. 

I feel indeed that he was like Tennyson in one 
lespect: tlnough not taking himself quietly 
enough he sti allied his inside. And bis novels 
most of the social values aie faked The tailors 
are not tailois, the cnekcl matches aie not 
cncket, the lailway trams do not even seem tol 
be tiams, the county families gix'e the air of j 
having been only just that moment unpacked, 
scarcely in position before the action starts, the 
straw still clinging to then beards It is smely 
veiy odd, the social scene in which his char- 
acters arc set. it is paitly due to bis fantasy, 
which is legitimate, but paitly a chillv fake, and 
wrong What with the faking. x\hat with the 
preaching, which y\as never agi enable and is 
now r said to be hollow*, and xvhat with the home 
counties posing as the univci se. it is no xvonder 
Meicdilh now lies in the tiough And yet he is 
in one xvay a great noyelisl. He is the fine«t 
contriver that English fiction has ever pioduced, 
and any lecture on plot must do homage to him J 
Meredith’s plots aie not closely .knit We 
cannot describe the action of Hariy Richmond 
in a phra=e, as y\e can that of Gieat Expecta- 
tions, though both hooks turn on the mistake 
made by a young man as to the somces of his 
fortune A Meiedilhian plot i® nol a Icmple to 
the tiagic or cyen to the comic Muse, but lather 
lesembles a senes of kiosks mo«l ailfully placed 
among wooded slopes, yvhich his people reach 
by their own impetus, and fiom yvhich they 
emerge yvith alleied aspect Incident springs out I 
of character, and having occuned it alleis thatj 
chaiaclci. People and eyenls aie closely con- 
nected, and he docs it by means of these con- 
trivances. They are often delightful, sometimes 
touching, always unexpected. This shock, fol- 
lowed by the feeling. “Oh, that’s all light,” is 
a sign that all is well with the plot chaiacters, 
to be real, ought to run smoothly, but a plot 
ought to cause surmise The lioise-yvhipping of 
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Dr. Shrapnel m Beauchamp’s Career is a sur- | 
prise We know that Everaid Romfiey must dis- 
like Shiapnel, must hate and misunderstand his 
ladicalism, and be jealous of his influence ovei 
Beauchamp we natch too the growth of the 
lmsundei stan ding o\er Rosamund, we watch the 
intrigues of Cecil Baskelelt As far as chaiacters 
go, Meredith plays with his cards on the table, 
but when the incident comes what a shock it 
gives us and the characters too f The tragicomic 
business of one old man whipping anothei fiom 
the highest motives — it leads upon all their 
woild, and transfoims all the pcisonages of the 
book It is not the ccntie of Beauchamp’s Cateer, 
which indeed has no centie IL is essentially a 
conti nance, a dooi tlnough which the book is 
made to pass, emeiging m an alteied foim 
Towaids the close, when Beauchamp is di owned 
and Shiapnel and Romfiey aie leconciled over 
his bod\, tlicie is an attempt to elevate the ploL 
to Anstotelian spnmetiv, to turn the novel into 
a temple wheiein dwells lnleipielaLion and 
peace Mciedilh fails heie Beauchamp’s Caieer 
remains a senes of conluvanccs (the visit to 
Fiance is anothei of them), but conti nances 
that spnng fiom the chaiacteis and lead upon 
them 

And now bnefly to illustrate the mvsterv ele - 
ment in the plot the foimula of ‘"The queen 
died, it was aflei waids discoveicd thiough gnef, ’ 

I will lake an example not fiom Dickens 
(through Gieal E special ions piovides a fine 
one), noi fiom Conan Doyle (whom my png- 
gishness pievems me liom enjoying), but again 
from Meiednh an example of a concealed emo- 
tion fiom the adninable plot of The Egois t it 
occuis in the (haiactei of Lnetitia Dale 

We aie told, at hist, all that passes in 
Laetitia’s mind Sn Willoughby has twice jilted 
her, she is sad, lesigned Then, foi diamalic 
reasons, hci mind is hidden fiom us, it dcvelojis 
naluially enough, but does not re-emerge until 
the gieal midnight scene wheie he a«ks her to 
many him because he is not sute about Claia, 
and this time, a changed woman, Laetitia says 
“No.” Meredith has concealed the change It 
would have spoiled his high comedy if we had 
been kept m touch with it thioughout. Sir Wil- 
loughby has to have a series of crashes, to catch 
at this and that, and find eveiythmg nckety. We^ 
should not enjoy the fun, in fact it would be 


boorish, if we saw the author prepaiing the 
booby tiaps beforehand, so Laelilia's apathy has 
been hidden from u*- This is one of the count- 
less examples in whnh eilhei plot 01 character 
has to suifei, and Mciedilh with his uneiung 
good sense heie lets the plot tiiumph 

As an example of mistaken tiiumph, I think 
of a slip — it is no moie than a slip — which 
Chailotte Bronte makes m Villelle She allows 
Lucy Snowe to conceal from the readei hci dis- 
coveiy that Di John is the same as her old 
playmate Giaham When it comes out, we do 
gel a good plot ihnll, but loo much at the cx- 
jien=e of Lucy’s chaiactei She has seemed, up 
to then, the spn it of mlegiitv, and ha=, as it 
weie, laid herself undei a moial obligation to 
nan ate all that she knows That she stoops to 
sujijness is a little disLies^ing. though the inci- 
dent is too tuvial to do hei any jiennanent haim 
Sometimes a plot tnump hs too completely . 
The chaiacteis have to suspend their natures at 
every turn, or else aie so swept awav by the 
couise of Fate that oui sense of then leality is 
weakened We shall find instances of this in a 
wnlei who is far gieatei than Mciedilh, and 
vet less successful as a novelist — Thomas Hardy, . 
I Iaidy seems to me e ssenti ally a poet, who. con- 
ceives of I ns novels fiom an cnoimous.height_ 
They aie to be tragedies 01 tiagicomedies. thev 
aie to give out the sound of hanimcr-sli okes as 
they proceed, in olhei woids Haidy auanges 
events with emphasis on causality, the giound 
plan is a plot, and the chaiacteis aie oideied to 
acquie-ce m its lequucmenls Excejit in the 
jicison of Tess (who convcvs tile feeling that 
she is gieatei than destiny) this asjiect of his 
woik is unsalisfacloi) lbs chaiacteis aie in- 
volved ill vai lous snaics, they aie finally bound 
hand and foot, thcie is ceaseless emphasis on 
fate, and yet, foi all the saenflees made to it, 
we nevei sec the action as a living thing as we 
see it in Antigone or Berenice 01 The Cheiry 
Oithaid The fate above us, not the fate woiking 
thiough us — that is what is eminent and memoi- 
able m the Wessex novels. Egdon Heath bcfoie 
Eustacia Vye has set foot upon it The woods 
without the Woodlanders. The downs above Bud- 
mouth Regis with the royal princesses. =till 
asleep, duvmg across them thiough the dawn 
Hardy’s success in The Dynasts (where be u-cs 
another medium) is complete, there the liam- 
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mer-strokes are heaid. cause and effect enchain 
the chaiarteis despite then struggles, complete 
contact between the atlois and the plot is estab- 
lished But m the novels. though the same superh 
and temble machine woihs. it ncvei catches 
humanity in its teeth, llieie is some vital piob- 
Iem that has not been answered, or even posed, 
in the misfortunes of Jude the Obscure In other 
words the chaiacteis have been required to con- 
tribute too much to the plot; except m then 
lustic liu moms, then vitality has been im- 
poverished they have gone div and thin This, 
as far as I can make out, is the flaw running 
through Ilaidy's novels - he has cm nhn sized 
c ausality - more strongly than his. medium per- 
mits. As a poet and prophet and vi«ualizer 
George Meiedith is nolhing by Ins side — just 
a suburban loaiei — but Meredith did know what 
the novel could stand, wheie the plot could dun 
the characters for a conti lbution, wheie it must 
/let them function as thev liked And the moral 
— well, I see no moral, because the vvoik of 
Hardy is my home and Lhat of Meiedith cannot 
be: still the moral from the point of these 
lectures is again unfavouiable to Aristotle In 
the novel, all human happiness and misery does 
not take the foim of action, it seeks means of 
expression other than through the plot, it must 
not be rigidly canalized 

In the losing battle that the plot fights with 
the characters, it often takes a cowaidly levenge 
Nearly all novels aie feeble at the end This is 
because the plot requites to be wound up Why 
is this necessary 9 Why is theie not a convention 
which allows a novelist to stop as soon as he 
feels muddled or bored 9 Alas, he has to round 
things off. and usually the characters go dead 
while he is at vvoik, and our final impiession 
of them is llnough deadness The Vicar oj JY'ale- 
field is in this way a typical novel, so clever 
and fresh in the fust half, up to the painting 
of the family group with Mrs Pnmrose as 
Venus, and then so wooden and imbecile In- 
cidents and people that occurred at first for 
their own sake now have to contribute to the 
denouement. In the end even the author feels 
he is being a little foolish. “Nor can I go on,” 
he says, “without a reflection on those accidental 
meetings which though they happen every day, 
seldom excite our surprise but upon some 


extraordinary occasion Goldsmi.h is of course 
a light-weight, but mo c t novels do fail here— 
theie is this disastious standstill while logic 
takes over the command fiom fle=h and blood. 
If it was not for dcatn and marnage I do not 
know how the aveiase novelist would conclude 
Death and mainage aie almost his only connec- 
tion between his characters and his plot, and the 
reader is more ready to meet him hcie, and take 
a bookish view of them, provided thev occur 
latei on in the book - the wilier, poor fellow, 
must be allowed to finish up somehow, he has 
his living to get like anv one else, so no wonder 
that nolhing is heard but hammenng and screw- 
ing 

This — as far as one can generalize — is the 
inherent defect of novels they go off at the 
end - and theie aie two explanations of it - firstly, 
failuie of pep, which thieatcns the novelist like 
all woikers and secondly, the difficulty which 
we have been discussing The characteis have 
been getting out of hand, laving foundations 
and declining to build on them afterwards, and 
now the novelist has to labour peisonally, in 
order that the job may be done to time He 
pretends that the characters are acting for him. 
He keeps mentioning their names and using 
inverted commas Bui the characteis aie gone 
or dead 

The plot, then, is the novel in its logical in- 
tellectual aspect it requnes mystery, but the 
mystencs aie solved later on - the leader may be 
moving about in woilds unrealized, but the 
novelist has no misgivings He is competent, 
poised above his work, thi owing a beam of light 
here, popping on a cap of invisibility theie, and 
(qua plol-makci) continually negotiating with 
himself qua chaiactei -monger as to the best 
effect to be produced He plans his book be- 
foichand - or anyhow he stands above it, his 
inteiest m cause and effect give him an air of 
predetermination. 

And now we must ask ouisclves whether the 
framework thus produced is Lhe best possible 
for a novel. After all, why has a novel to be 
planned? Cannot it grow? Why need it close,, 
as a play closes 9 Cannot it open out? Instead 
of standing above his work and controlling it, 
cannot the novelist throw himself into it and be 
carried along to some goal that he does not fore- 
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tee 9 The plot is exciting and may be beautiful, 
j et is it not a fetich, borrowed from the drama, 
from the spatial limitations of the stage 9 Can- 
not fiction devise a fi amen oik that is not so 
logical yet more suitable to its genius 9 

Modern writers say that it can, and we will 
now examine a recent example — a violent on- 
slaught on the plot as we have defined it - a 
constructive attempt to put something in the 
place of the plot 

I have already mentioned the novel in ques- 
tion Les Faux Monnayeurs by Andie Gide It 
contains within its coveis both the methods 
Gide has also published the diary he kept while 
lie was willing the novel, and theie is no reason 
why he should not publish m the future the 
impressions he had when lercading both the 
diary and the novel, and in the futui e-perfect 
a still more final synthesis in which the diary, 
the novel, and his impiessions of both will in- 
teract He is indeed a little more solemn than an 
author should be about the whole caboodle, but 
regai ded as a caboodle it is excessively mtci- 
eslmg, and lepays careful study by critics 

We have, m the fiisl place, a plot in Les 
Faux Monnaveuis of the logical objective type 
that we have been considcnng — a plot, or rather 
fragments of plots The mam fiagment conceins 
a young man called Olivier — a charming, touch- 
ing and lovable chaiaclei, who misses happiness, 
and then recoveis it after an excellently con- 
trived denouement, confeis it also, this fiag- 
ment has a wondeiful ladiance and “lives,” if I 
may use so coaise a woid, it is a successful ci ca- 
tion on familial lines But it is by no means the 
centie of the book No more are the other log- 
ical fragments — that which concerns Georges. 
Ohviei’s schoolboy biothei, w'ho passes false 
coin, and is instrumental m duvmg a fellow- 
pupil to suicide (Gide gives us his sources for 
all this in his diaiy, he got the idea of Georges 
from a boy whom he caught tiying to steal a 
book of a stall, the gang of coiners were caught 
at Roen, and the suicide of children took place 
at Clermont-Ferrand, etc ) Neither Olivier, nor 
•Georges, nor Vincent a third brother, nor 
Bernard their friend is the centre of the book. 
We come nearer to it m Edouard. Edouard is a 
novelist. He bears the same relation to Gide as 
Clissold does to Wells I dare not be more pre- 


cise. Like Gide, he keeps a diary, like Gide he 
is writing a book called Les Faux Mon urn curs, 
and like Clissold he is disavowed Edouaids 
diary is jninted in full It begins befoie the plol- 
fiagments. continues during them, and foim« 
the bulk of Gidc’s book Edouaid is not ju«f a 
chronitlei He is an acloi too, indeed it is be 
W'ho rescues Oliviei and is icscued by linn, we 
leave those two m happiness 

But that is still not the centie The ncaicsL 
to the centie lies m a discussion aliouL the ail 
of the novel Edouaid is holding foilh to Beinaid 
his secielary and some fi lends He has said 
(what we all accept as < oininoiiplai e I that liuth 
in life and truth in a not el aie not identical, and 
then he goes on to sa\ that lie wants to wule a 
book which shall include both soils of Liuth 

“And what is its subject asked Soplinini-ka 
“There is none,” said Edouaid shaiplv "My 
novel has no subject No doubt that sound-, foolish 
Let us say, if you prefer, that it will not lute ‘a’ 
subject ... "A slice of life,’ the natiuali'tic school 
used to say The mistake that school nnult was 
always to cut its slice in the same direction al- 
ways lengthwise, in the dueition of lime W liy not 
cut it up and down 9 Oi ario-s 9 As fm me I don't 
want to cut it at all You sec what I mean I want 
to put everything into my novel and not snip off 
my matciidl oithci here 01 theie I have been woik- 
ing for a year, and there is nothing I haven’t put 
m* all I see, all I know all I can learn horn other 
people’s lives and my own’’ 

“My poor man, you vcill lime youi leaders to 
death,"’ cried Lama unable to lostuun Ini ninth 
‘Not at all To get my effect, I am inventing as 
my central character, a novelist, and ihe subject 
of my book will be the siiuicgle between wlial 
reality offeis him and vvliat he tnes to make of the 
offer ” 

‘Have you planned out this book 9 *’ u-k< d Sojili- 
roniska. trying to keep grave 
“Of course not ” 

“Why of course’ 9 ” 

“For a book of this lypo any jilan would lie 
unsuitable The whole of it would go wiong if 1 
decided any detail ahead I am waiting foi icality 
to dictate to me” 

“But I thought you wanted to get away itom 
reality.” 

“My novelist wants to get away, but I kc < p 
pulling him back To tell the truth, this i- my -ub- 
ject: the struggle between facts as proposed bv 
reality, and the ideal reality ” 
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“Very well Tell it them, Bernard ” 

“Les Faux Monnayeurs” said Bernard. “And 
now will you please tell us who these faux mon- 
nayeurs arc ” 

“I haven’t the least idea.” 

Bernard and Laura looked at each other and 
then at Sophioniska Theie was the sound of a 
deep sigh 

The fact was that ideas about money, deprecia- 
tion, inflation, forgery, etc, had gradually invaded 
Edouard's book — just as theories of clothing invade 
Sartor Resartus and c\en assume the functions of 
characters * Has any of you ever had hold of a 
false coin ? ” he asked after a pause “Image a ten- 
franc piece, gold, false It is actually north a 
couple of «ous but it will remain worth ten francs 
until it is found out Suppose I begin with the idea 
that—” 

‘But why begin with an idea’” burst out Ber- 
nard, who was by now in a state of exasperation 
“Vi by not begin with a fact’ If you introduce the 
fact piopcrly, the idea will follow of itself If I 
wa# writing your Faux Monnayeurs I should begin 
with a piece of false money, with the ten-franc 
piece you were speaking of, and here it is'” 

So saying, Bernard pulled a ten-franc piece out 
of his pocket and flung it on the table 

‘There.” he remarked “It rings all right. I got 
it this morning from the grocer It’s worth more 
than a couple of sous, as it’s coated in gold, but 
it’s actually made of gla«s It will become quite 
transparent in time No — don’t rub it — you’re going 
to spoil my false coin.” 

Edouard had taken it and was examining it with 
the utmost attention 

“How did the grocer get it’” 

‘ He doesn’t know. He passed it on me for a 
joke, and then enlightened me, being a decent fel- 
low. He let me have it for five francs I thought 
that, since you were writing Les Faux Monnayeurs, 
you ought to see what false money is like, so I got 
it to show you Now that you have looked at it, 
give it me back I am sorry to see that reality has 
no interest for you.” 

“Yes,” said Edouard: “it interests me, but it 
puts me out.” 

‘ That’s a pity,” remarked Bernard 2 

This passage is the centre of the book It 
contains the old thesis of truth in life versus 
truth m art, and illustrates it very neatly by the 
arrival of an actual false coin. What is new in 

- Paraphrased from Les Faux Monnayeurs, pp 238- 
246. My version, needless to say, conveys neither the 
subtlety nor the balance of the original. 


it is the attempt to combine the two truths, the 
proposal that writers should mix themselves up 
in their malenal and be rolled over and over 
by it; they should not try to subdue any longer, 
they should hope to be subdued, to be carried 
away. As for a plot — to pot with the plot, break 
it up, boil it down. Let there be those “formid- 
able erosions of contour” of w’hich Nietzsche 
speaks All that is preai ranged is false 

Another distinguished critic has agreed with 
Gide — that old lady in the anecdote who was ac- 
cused by her nieces of being illogical For some 
time she could not be brought to understand 
what logic was, and when she grasped its true 
nature she was not so much angry as con- 
temptuous. “Logic* Good gracious’ What rub- 
bish 1 ” she exclaimed “How can I tell what I 
think till I see what I say’” Her nieces, educated 
young women, thought that she was passee, she 
was really more up to date than they were. 

Those who are in touch with contemporary 
Fiance, say that the present generation follows 
the advice of Gide and the old lady and reso- 
lutely hulls itself into confusion, and indeed 
admires English novelists on the ground that 
they so seldom succeed in what they attempt. 
Compliments are always delightful, but this 
paiticular one is a bit of a backhander. It is like 
trying to lay an egg and being told you have 
produced a paraboloid — moie curious than 
gratifying And what lesults wdien you try to 
lay a paraboloid, I cannot conceive — perhaps 
the death of the hen That seems the danger in 
Gide’s position — he sets out to lay a paraboloid, 
he is not well advised, if he wants to write sub- 
conscious novels, to lea^on so lucidly and pa- 
tiently about the subconscious, he is intioduc- 
mg mysticism at the wiong stage of the piocess. 
However that is his affair As a critic he is most 
stimulating, and the various bundles of words 
he has called Les Faux Monnayeurs will be en- 
joyed by all who cannot tell what they think 
till they see what they say, or who weary of the 
tyranny by the plot and of its alternative, 
tyranny by characters. 

There is clearly something else in view, some 
other aspect or aspects which we have yet to 
examine. We may suspect the claim to be con- 
sciously subconscious, nevertheless there is a 
vague and vast residue into which the subcon- 
scious enters Poetry, religion, passion — we have 
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not placed them yet, and since we are critics — 
only critics — we must try to place them, to 
catalogue the rainbow We have already peeped 
and botanized upon our mothers’ graves. 


The numbering of the warp and woof of the 
rainbow must accordingly be attempted and we 
must now bring our minds to bear on the sub- 
ject of fantasy. 


E. M. W. tillyarD: The Two Village Greens * 


J ohnson in attacking Lycidas provided a 
classic example of criticism that errs 
through a false assumption. Lycidas is an 
elegy, an elegy professes to lament the defith 
of a revered or beloved person; and Johnson 
assumes that an elegy should be j'udged by the 
standards it professes He found that Lycidas 
did not fulfil its professions: 

It is not to be considered as the effusion of real 
passion, for passion runs not after remote allu- 
sions and obscure opinions . . . Where there is 
leisure for fiction, there is little grief. 

Johnson assumed that Lycidas is what I shall 
call “direct” poetiy 01 the poetry of “statement,” 
and by such a standard he found it wanting 
Actually the poem is far other than what it pio- 
fesses to be. Its main concern embiaces vastly 
more than grief at the death of Edwaid King 
It expresses a personal mental expenence and a 
general moral truth And it does so not by direct 
statement but obliquely by implication This 
distinction between “direct” and “oblique” 
poetry will be elaborated in the next section It 
suffices here to say that Johnson’s attack is in- 
validated fiom the start because he has put the 
poem in the wrong category 

Critics today aie not likely to make Johnson’s 
specific error, but they aie not always clear m 

* “The Two Village Greens” is the Introductory sec- 
tion of Poetry Direct and Oblique, first published in 
1934 and published m a revised version in 1945 The 
later text is here reprinted by permission of the author 
and the publisher, Chatto & Windus Mr. Tillyard (6. 
1889) is also the author of Milton (1930), The Mil- 
tonic Setting, Past and Present (1938), Shakespeare’s 
Last Plays (1938), The Elizabethan World Picture 
(1944), Shakespeare’s History Plays (1944), and, with 
C S. Lewis, The Personal Heresy, a Controversy 
(1939). 


their minds what degree of directness oi 
obliquity they assume the poems they aie judg- 
ing to possess They run the usk of going astiay 
initially, just as Johnson did And the clanger 
of being deceived today by a specious obliquity 
may not be less than the conveise one of being 
deceived by a specious dnectness. The distinc- 
tion ‘belw een “dnect” and “oblique” jioetiy is 
nof new, and must be familial enough in some 
form oi anothci, buL as ail important initial 
cntenon I doubt if it has been eleail) foi mu- 
tated oi consciousl) applied to cntical piaetice 
This book suggests a scale langing fiom the 
giealest possible dnectness to the gicalest jios- 
sible obbquitv in jioctiv Between the two ex- 
tremes the gradations aie of course innumeiable; 
and the scale is only of the loughcsl But still 
it should help to eliminate the mistake of judg- 
ing poems by stand aids to which the) have no 
leference 

But when you have fixed v out poem in the 
scale, vou have not begun senousl) to ouiicise 
it All you have done is to put it m a position 
where you can see it without a ceilain piclim- 
inary disloilion Now if jou conclude tlial a 
poem is oblique, you are not likely to get very 
far with it until you discover what it is that 
has been given oblique expression In willing 
a book on Milton I was coiifionled with this 
pioblem when I came to Lycidas, and flalleied 
myself that I had got a little way behind that 
poem’s fagade At any rate I was attempting a 
kind of criticism of which there is too little and 
whose possibilities aie large. One ohjeil of this 
book is to exploit this kind of criticism tlnough 
a series of practical demonsti alions. 

The relations of dnect and oblique pneti) 
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have thou beaung on ihe geneial poetic health 
of a given epoch, including that of our own 
dav „ atid I have inserted some lustoiical com- 
ment, and diawn conteinpoiaiv moials. 

The lei ms "diicct" and "‘oblique’’ poetiy are 
a false contract All poetry is moie or le«s 
oblique tlieie is no dnecl poetrv. But the terms 
‘"less oblique"’ and ‘"moie oblique"’ would sound 
udiculous. and the onlv wav to be emphatic or 
even geneiallv intelligible is by exaggeration to 
foice a hvpothetical but convenient contrast. 

I use the woids duect, oblique, statement, etc , 
in wavs that aie convenient rather than quite 
consistent I make direct statement, or meiely 
statement, or diiectness, stand for the same 
notion; as I make oblique statement, or obliq- 
uity, stand for the opposed notion. 

2 

A familial contrast, dnected usually to illus- 
trating sonic diffeiences between Augustan and 
Romantic stiles of poetry, is that between Gold- 
smith’s pictuie of Auburn in The Deserted Vil- 
lage and Blake’s Echoing Green in Songs of 
Innocence And these tw o pieces will serve neatly 
enough as text for the quite different contrast 
I have to explain Here is Goldsmith’s village- 
giceii with the pleasures that enlivened it. 

How often have I loitered o'er the green, 

Where humble happmes« endeared each scene 1 
How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-fading brook, the busy mill. 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn Lu-.li, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil 1 emitting lent its turn to play. 

And all the village tram from labour free 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The young contending as the old surveyed, 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, 

And slights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still as each repeated pleasure tired. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired. 

This is a fair example of the poetry of direct 
statement: it is to some degree concerned with 
what the words state as well as with w'hat they 
imply Had Goldsmith been describing one 


actual village, were it ceilain that he were de- 
scribing an actual remembered scene at Lissoy, 
the element of statement would be sohder than 
it is; and in that he is imagining his village on 
the analogv' of a numbei of villages he ha9 
known, he is the less direct. But at least he 
wants the reader to think primarily of villages 
when he talks of Auburn; not of the Social Con- 
trast oi of heavenly beatitude We believe this 
because the formal parts of the poetry reinforce 
the statement rather than suggest thoughts alien 
to it The couplets evolve in a simple explicatory 
sequence; they unfold the scene with no hint of 
ulterior meaning; their fieshness and unob- 
stiuctedness aie those of the clear sunny day 
they describe. The vocabulary is as close to 
simple statement as Goldsmith’s epoch allowed 
to anyone but a rebel; and when he is not sim- 
ple, it is for convention’s sake and not with any 
view to obliquitv Thus by “humble happiness” 
he probably means “humble, happy people,’ 
and by “talking age” he certainly means “gar- 
lulous old folk”: but these phiases are no more 
than the poetic idiom of his day. 

True, some obliquitv cannot be denied Gold- 
smith wants to say that he likes villageis to be 
hard-working and sobei and to enjoy simple 
pleasures, and in that he savs so, not by a gen- 
eral statement but thiough describing an imag- 
ined single occasion when the villagers enjoy 
these pleasures, he is being slightly oblique. 
And there is anothei. much more unpoitant 
example of obliquity Goldsmith idealises his 
Auburn not only because this is how he would 
like villages to be, but because, feeling home- 
sick for some place other than the one he is in, 
he must imagine his perfect refuge Thus, when 
he says, 

And still as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired, 

he reveals himself day-dreaming of peipetually 
unexhausted pleasuie, forgetful of the cruel 
actual law of diminishing returns. 

For all this, Goldsmith’s lines mainly con- 
cern their professed subject, village-life, and 
therefore exemplify the poetry of statement. 

Here is Blake’s village-green: 

The Sun does arise, 

And make liappy the skies; 
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The merry bells ring 
To welcome the Spring; 

The skylark and thrush. 

The birds of the bush, 

Sing louder around 

To the bells’ chearful sound, 

While our sports shall be seen 
On the Echoing Green. 

Old John, with white hair, 

Does laugh away care, 

Sitting under the oak, 

Among the old folk. 

They laugh at our play, 

And soon they all say: 

“Such, such were the joys 
When we all, girls and boys, 

In our youth time were seen 
On the Echoing Green ” 

Till the little ones, weary, 

No more can be merry, 

The sun does descend, 

And our sports have an end. 

Round the laps of their mothers 
Many sisters and brothers. 

Like birds in their nest, 

Are ready for rest. 

And sport no more seen 
On the darkening Green. 

It is very easy to allow to Blake’s lines just 
about the same amount of directness and obliq- 
uity as to Goldsmith’s Blake’s is the gieater 
mind, and of course he uses a different lan- 
guage; but he has every appearance of desciib- 
ing as real a village as Goldsmith’s and of know- 
ing quite as much about village games The sun- 
shine has got into Blake’s verse no less than into 
Goldsmith’s Blake, too, is using his village to 
express approval of a way of life He finds in 
the traditional village sports and pieties a type 
of his world of innocence, a wider notion pei- 
haps than Goldsmith’s more didactic appioval 
All this is true as far as it goes, and did it 
respond to our feelings about The Echoing Green 
we might he content with criticising the poem by 
standards of no profounder obliquity than satis- 
fied The Deserted Village. 

Now the statements that confront us m The 
Echoing Green have so solid an appearance, 
present so wmningly confident a front, that it 
seems initially ridiculous not to lake them as 
the poem’s major concern It is the structuie 


that should first pul us on our guaid Blake's 
three veises contiast emphatically with the lei- 
surely loll-out of Goldsmith's couplet'- Dawn 
m the first slan/a Why in the second does Old 
John sit undei the oak 9 To keep off the noonday 
sun. Evening m the thud The foim is a stylised 
day-cycle; and if we heed this foim. some ele- 
ment of absti action is set up against the c onti etc 
activities of the yillageis Theic is a caieful 
balance of idea between opening and clo«e the 
echoing green becomes the daikenmg giorn to 
balance (though not foi this reason only I the 
rising sun of the fiist line the awakening bit cl - 
in the first stanza are balanced by the simile 
“like biids in their nest” in the last Congiuenlh 
with the full noonday heat and lishl the old 
unfreeze and join then mu ill to make up a full 
chorus yvilh the childien \\ by all lhi« ingenuity ? 
Does it merely add a pleasing legulaiily to the 
statement, or is it a sy mptom of something else 9 
The truth is that Blake i« cypie-Miig an idea 
an idea that has nothing in itself to do with 
birds, old and young folk 01 \illagc-giecn«. and 
one of those most common in Blake’s poetical 
works. It is the idea that theic is a y it Lie in 
desire satisfied Though de«ne is not mentioned, 
yet the kevnote of the poem is fiuition Nairn e 
fulfils itself in the cvcle of a peifect day Old 
John gels a perfect yicai ious satisfaction, the 
little ones are uttcily played out and leadv foi 
lest. And at the end the “echoing gieen ’ is the 
“darkening gieen"’ because its function is ful- 
filled The yeiy completeness of founal halani c 
points the same waj The poem gne- tile sense 
of the peifectly giown apple that conic's oil at 
a touch of the hand It expiesscs the piofound 
peace of utteily gialified desne. 

Thus explained, The Echoing Gieen is as 
neai ly peifect an example of poetical obliquity 
as can be found The mam sense is staled m no 
particulai yylialeyei, but is diffused tluougli 
eyeiy pait of the poem and can be appieliended 
as a yvhole only thiough the synthesis 0 f all 
those parts. The absti act idea, far fiom being 
stated, has been translated into completely con- 
crete form; it has chsappeaied into app.ucnlly 
alien facts. Through its major obliquity r Ihc 
Echoing Green is m a diffeient catcgoiy fiom 
Goldsmith’s lines and must be judged by dif- 
ferent standaids. 
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Even if this interpretation of The Echoing 
Gieen weie wrong land such bold guesses at 
obhquit) aie lihelv to please oneself better than 
others), the pi mu pic lllusliated is not thereby 
invalidated. Those who lejcct this instance may 


find a better and agree that directness and obhq- 
uitv musl vary widely from poem to poem and 
that to judge an oblique poem as if it were 
direct, and the othei way round, can only lead 
to disastei. 


YVOR WINTERS. 

The Experimental School in American Poetry * 


AX ANALYTICAL SURVEY OF ITS STRUCTURAL METHODS, EXCLUSIVE OF METER 


D uring the second and third decades of 
the twentieth century, the chief poetic 
talent of the United States took certain 
new dnections, dnections that appear to me in 
the main legrettable The writers between Rob- 
inson and Fioirt, on the one hand, and Allen 
Tate and Howard Baker on the other, who le- 
mamed relatively traditional m manner were 
with few exceptions minor or negligible; the 
more inleiesting vu iters, as I shall endeavor to 
show in these pages, weie misguided, and in 
discussing them I shall have little to say of 
their talents, their lnclnninable values, but shall 
rather lake these for gi anted 

In ordei that I may evaluate the new struc- 
tural methods, I shall have first to describe at 
least briefly the old Inasmuch as a wider range 
of consliuclion is possible m the short poem 
than in any of the longei liteiary forms, I shall 
deal with principles that aie fundamental to 
all liteiary composition, and shall here and 
theie have recourse to lllustialions diawn fiom 
the novel or perhaps from the diama The vir- 

* Yvor Winters (6 19001 is the author of Primitiv- 
ism and Decadence A Study of Amencan Experi- 
mental Poetry (1937), Maule’s Curse Seven Studies m 
the History of American Obscurantism (1938), and 
The Anatomy of Nonsense (1943), all republished in 
In Defense of Reason (1947) “The Experimental 
School in American Poetry,” elements of which were 
printed in various book reviews in the late nineteen- 
twenties and early thirties, is reprinted from Prim i- 
tivism and Decadence in In Defense of Reason by Yvor 
Winters, copyright, 1937, 1947, by Yvor Winters, and 
copyright, 1938, 1943, by New Directions, by permission 
of The Swallow Press and William Morrow and Com- 
pany, Inc 


tues of the traditional modes of construction 
will be indicated chiefly m connection with my 
discussion of the defects of the recent experi- 
mental modes. 

TYPE I* THE METHOD OF REPETITION 

Kenneth Burke has named and described this 
method without evaluating it 1 It is the simplest 
and most primitive method possible, and is still 
in common use, if limited to a short lvrical 
form, it may still be highly effective. It con- 
sists in a restatement in successive stanzas of 
a single theme, the terms, or images, being 
/ altered in each restatement Two of the finest 
poems in the form are Nashe’s poem on the 
plague (Adieu 1 Farewell earth’s bliss) and 
Raleigh’s poem entitled The Lie In such a poem 
theie is no rational necessity foi any order of 
sequence, the order being determined wholly 
by the author’s feeling about the giaduation of 
importance or intensity. Nevertheless, such a 
poem lests on a formulable logic, however 
simple, that is, the theme can be paraphrased 
in general teims Such a paraphrase, of course, 
is not the equivalent of a poem a poem is more 
than its paraphrasable content But, as we shall 

( eventually see, many poems cannot be para- 
phrased and are therefore defective. 

The method of repetition is essentially the 
same today as it has always been, if we con- 
fine our attention to the short poem. Of recent 

1 In Counterstatement Harcourt, Brace and Co , 1932. 
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years, however, there has been a tendency to to union with Divinity; but for Mr. Jeffers a 
extend it into longer forms, with unfortunate simple and mechanical device lies alwa) s read) . 
results Such extension is the chief method of namely, suicide, a device to which he has, I be- 
Whitman, and results in a form both lax and lieve, nevei resorted. 

.diffuse Such extension occurs even m many In refusing to take this step, however, Mi 
'modern attempts at narrative, bolh m prose and Jeffeis illustrates one of a \eiv inteiesting senes 
in verse To illustrate what I say, I shall ven- of romantic compi onuses The lomantic of the 
ture to summanze the structural defects of the ecstatically pantheistic type denies life ) et goes 
narrative poetry of Robinson Jeffers: on lmng; 4 nearly all lomantics deciy the 111- 

Mr Jeffers is theologically some kind of J tellect and philosophy, )et they offer juslifica- 
monist He envisages, as did Wordsworth, natuie ^//tions, necessarily incoheicnt but none the lees 
as Deity; but his Natuie is the Nature of the rational in intention, of their attitude, they aie 


text-book in physics and not that of the ram- 
bling botanist — Mr Jeffers seems to have taken 
the terminology of modern ph)sics more liter- 
ally than it is meant by its ciealois Nature, 01 
God, is thus a kind of self-sufficient mechanism, 
of which man is a pioduct, but fiom which man 
is cut off by his humanity (just y\hat gave rise 
to this humanity, which is absolutely severed 
from all communication with God, is left for 
others to decide) as there is no mode of com- 
munication mill God or fiom God, God is 
praised adequately only by the screaming 
demons that make up the atom Man, if he ac- 
cepts this dilemma as necessary, can choose be- 
tween two modes of action he may renounce 
God and rely upon his humanity, or he may 
renounce his humanity and rely upon God. 

In the narratives preceding Cawdor - and in 
most of the lyrics, Mi Jeffers preaches the sec- 
ond choice In Cawdor and m Thurso’s Land- 
ing ," 1 he has attempted a compromise* that is, 
while the tiagic chaiacters recognize that the 
second choice would be the more reasonable, 
they make the first in a kind of half-hearted 
stubbornness. They insist on living, but with- 
out knowing why, and without any good to 
which to look fonvard save the final extinction 
in God, when it comes in God’s time. Their stub- 
bornness is meaningless 

Life as such is incest, an insidious and de- 
structive evil So much, says Mr Jeffeis by 
implication, foi Greek and Chiistian ethics 
Now the mysticism of such a man as San Juan 
de la Cruz offers at least the semblance of a 
spiritual, a human, discipline as a preliminary 

2 Cawdor and Other Poems, by Robinson Jeffers. 
Horace Liverighe, New York, 1928 

3 Thurso’s Landing, same. Liveriglit Inc , New York, 
1932. 


prone to belittle liteiaiy technique, )cl tliev 
write, and too often with small efficiency, they 
preach, m the main, the doctune of moial 
equivalence, vet then eieiv action, whethei 
private oi liteiaiy, since it lesls on a choice, 
is a denial of the doctune Not all lomantics 
are guilty of all these foims of confusion, but 
the romantic who is guilty of all is muie con- 
sistent than is he who is guilt) only of some, 
for all mlieie in each fiom a lational stand- 
point And Mi Jeffeis, having decned human 
life, and having denied the vunth of the mles 
of the game, endcavois to mite nariative and 
dramatic poems, poems in otlici woids dealing 
with people who aie playing the game. Jesus, 
the hero of Dear Judas A speaking appaientl) 
for Mr Jeffeis, says that the sen el lenson foi 
the doctrine of foigncncss is that all men aie 
driven to act as they do. by the mcchanism-God, 
that they aie entnely helpless, yet he adds in 
the next bieath that this sec let must be guarded, 
foi if it yycie given out. men would lun amuck 
— they would begin acting diffci cully 11 

The Women at Point Sui 7 is a peifect lab- 
oratory of Mi Jeffeis’ philosophy and a jieifecl 
example of lus nanatiye method Baielav, an 
insane divine, pleaches Mi Jeffeis" leligion, 
and his disciples, at ting upon it, become emo- 
tional mechanisms, leyvd and ty\ itching conglom- 
erations of plexuses, then humanity annuled 

'Hart Crane, unlike Mr. Jeffers, demonstrated die 
seriousness oi bis couwUiun, blit the ilcmun-tidlion did 
nothing to clarify his concepts 

s Dear Judas Horace Livenght, 1929. 

“This dilemma is not new in American litoulme In 
the eighteenth century, Jonathan Edwards at t oitiph-hcd 
a revival in the Puritan Church, that is, induct d lame 
numbers of sinners to repent and enter the limit h, b> 
preaching the doctrine of election and the inabil t\ to 
repent. 

7 The Women at Point Sur Bom and Liveimbt, 1927 
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Human expeiience m these circumstances, hav- 
ing nece«s<iiih and accoiding to the doctune, no 
meanina. iheie can be no necessary sequence of 
e\ enls e\ ci v ac t is cqun alent to ei ei v othei ; 
e\ei\ act is deioicl of consequence and occuis 
in a pci fee L vacuum. most of the incidents could 
he shuffled about into chlleienl sequences with- 
out violating airs thing sav e Mr. Jeffers’ sense of 
then lelative inlensity 

Smce the poem is his. of course, this sense 
mav appeal a legitimate cuteiion, the point is, 
that this is not a nanative nor a diamatic but 
is a hi ical cutenon A successful hrical poem 
of one hunched and seventv-five pages is un- 
likely foi the essence of hrical expression is 
concent] alion. but it is at leasL he pothetically 
possible The difficult! lieie is that the lyric 
/achieves its elTecl bv the generalization of ex- 
I penence (that is. the motivation of the lync is 
stated 01 implied in a summary form, and is 
ordinanlv not gnen in detailed nairatne) and 
by the concent! alion of cxpiession, 1) rical po- 
eliv tends to be expository Nanative can sur- 
vive fanlv veil without distinction of stile, pro- 
lided the nairatne logic is complete and com- 
pelling, as in the lioiks of Balzac, though this 
occuis most often in piose. Now Mr Jeffcis, as 
I have pointed out. has abandoned nairative 
logic with the them v of ethics, and he has never, 
in addition, aclncied a distinguished style his 
wilting, line by line, is pielentious trash There 
are a few good phia«es, but they aie very few, 
and none is fnst-iate 

Mt Jefleis has no method of sustaining his 
hup, then, othei than the employment of an 
accidental (that is, a non-naualiie and repeti- 
tious) series of anecdotes (that is, of details 
that aie 1) lically nnpuie, details clogged with 
loo much information to be able to function 
piopcily as hrical details), his philosophical 
doctune and his ailislic dilemma alike decree 
that these shall be at an hystencal pitch of 
feeling By this method, Mi Jelfers continually , 
lays claim to extreme feeling, which has no v 

( support whether of structure or of detail and 
which is therefore simply unmastered and self- 
inflicted hystena 

Cawdui contains a plot which in its rough 
outlines might be sound, and Cawdor likewise 
contains his best poetry the lines describing 
the seals at dawn, especially, are very good. 


But the plot is bluired for lack of style and for 
lack of moral intelligence on the part of the 
author As in Thurso’s Landing, of which the 
writing is much worse, the piotagomsts desire 
to live as the result of a peifectly unreasoning 
and meaningless stubbornness, and then actions 
are coucspondingly obscure. Mi Jeffers will 
not even admit the comprehensible motive of 
cowardice In The Toiver beyond Tiagedy , 8 Mr 
Jeffers takes one of the very best of leadv-made 
plots, the Orestes-Cli temnestra situation, the 
peculiar strength of which lies in the fact that 
Orestes is foiced to choose betiveen two crimes, 
the murder of his mother and the failure to 
aienge his father But at the \eiy last moment, 
in Mr. Jeffers’ version, Oiesles is converted to 
Mr. Jeffeis’ religion and goes off explaining to 
Electra (who has just tiled to seduce him) that 
though men may think he is fleeing fiom the 
furies, he is leally doing no more than drift 
up to the mountains to meditate on the stars 
And the preceding action is, of couise, rendered 
meaningless. 

Dear Judas is a kind of dilution of The 
Women at Point Sur. with Jesus as Barclay, 
and with a less detailed background The Loving 
Shepherdess 0 deals with a gn 1 w'ho knows her- 
self doomed to die at a certain time in child- 
birth, and who wanders over the countryside 
caring for a small and diminishing flock of sheep 
in an anguish of devotion The events heie also 
are anecdotal and reversible, and the feeling is 
Ii rical oi nothing The hei ome is turned cruelly 
from door to door, and the sheep fall one by 
one before the leader’s eyes, the sheep and the 
doois constituting the matter of the narrative 
until finally the girl dies in a ditch in an impos 
sible effoit to give birth to hei child 

T\ PE II : THE LOGICAL METHOD 

By the logical method of composition, I mean 
simply explicitly rational progression from one 
detail to another: the poem has a clcaily evi- 
dent expository structure. Marvell’s poem To 
His Coy Mistress, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has said, 
has something of the structure of a syllogism, 
if the relationships only of the three paragraphs 

8 In the volume called The Women at Point Sur, 
previously mentioned 

D In ihe volume entitled Dear Judas. 
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to each other be considered 10 within each para- 
graph the strut tuie is repetitive The logical 
method is a late and sophisticated procedure 
that in Euiope is most widespiead in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centimes, though it ap- 
pears earliei and continues latei It was ex- 
ploited, mastered, and frequently debauched by 
the English Metaphysical School, foi example, 
though it was not invariably employed by them 

Sometimes m the Metaphysical poets, fre- 
quently in the diamalists conlemporaiy with 
them, and far too often in the poeLry of the 
twentieth century, the logical strucluie becomes 
a shell eTnpty of logic but exploiting certain 
elusive 1} pes of feeling The forms of pseudo- 
logic I shall reseive for treatment under another 
heading. 

By stretching our category a trifle we may in- 
clude under this heading poems implicitly ra- 
tional, provided the implications of rationality 
are at all points deal. William Cailos Williams’ 
poem, On the Road to the Contagious Hospital, 
may serve as an example 11 On the other hand, 
Rimbaud’s Lai me, a poem which, like that of 
Dr Williams, describes a landscape, is unfor- 
rnulable- it is an example of what Kenneth 
Buike has called qualitative progression, a type 
of proceduie that I shall consider later The 
poem by Williams, though its subject is simple, 
is a poem of dnerted meditation, the poem by 
Rimbaud is one of non-rational and hallucina- 
tory terror. 

TYPE III NARRATIVE 

Narrative achieves coheience laigely through 
a feeling that the events of a sequence aie neces- 
J sary paits of a causative chain, oi plausible in- 
terferences with a natuial causative chain In this 
it is similai to logic The heio, being what he 
is and in a given situation, seems to act natu- 
rally oi unnatuially; if his action seems natural, 
and is m addition leasonably interesting and, 
from an ethical point of \ lew, important, the 
narrative is in the main successful. To this 
extent, Mr Kenneth Burke is wrong, I believe, 
in censuring nineteenth century fiction for its 

10 Selected Essays, by T S Eliot. Ilarcourt, Brace 
and Co , New York, 1932 

11 Spring and All, by William Carlos Williams, Con- 
tact Editions, Paris The poem is quoted in full in the 
essay on “Poetic Convention,” in this book. 


concern with what he calls the psychology of 
the hero as opposed to the concern with the psy - 
chology of the audience by the fotmei. he 
means the plausibility of the poi ti ait b\ the 
latter the concein with those lhctorical deuces 
which please and suipuse the reader, devices 
for example, of the type of which Fielding was 
a consummate master Mr Burke overlooks the 
facts that rhetouc cannot exist without a subject 
matter, and that the subject mattei of fiction is 
nairalion, that, in slioit. the author's most lm- 
poitant mstiumenl foi conti oiling the attitude of 
the audience is pi cciscly the ps) chology of the 
hero Mr Burke is light, howetei, m that there 
are other, less imjDoitant but neccssaiy means 
of controlling the attitude of the audience and 
that most of the slandaid fiction of the nine- 
teenth centuiy, sometimes foi neglecting them 
sometimes foi uLiIumg them badly, suffers con- 
sideiably. 

Mr Burke, in his own compositions, with a 
precocious security that is discouiaging, ie\eises 
the Victorian foimula in his novel. Towards a 
Better Lije , 1J he concentiates on the sentence, 
or occasionally on the paiagiaph, that i«, on the 
incidental. He has attained w'hat appeals to be 
his chief end he has made himself quotable 
His book contains some good ajihoiisms and 
many bad; it contains some excellent interludes, 
such as the fable of the scholar with the face 
like a vegetable, or the pai agi nph on Volume 
Any of these felicities may be i emoted fiom 
their context with peifccl impunity, foi thcie 
leally is no context- Ton aids a Belter Life, as 
a whole, is dullei than Thacheiav On the olliei 
hand, such wnleis as Jane Austen and Edith 
Wharton are likely to be williei than Mi Buike 
but then wit, like that of Molicic, is not often 
sepal able fiom then context, since it is pn- 
manly a context that they are ci eating 

Shoit sketches in prose often deal with the 
revelation of a situation instead of with the 
detelojmient of one The lesult is static, but if 
the prose is skillful and does not mil to exces- 
sive length, it may be successful Cuiminghainc 
Graham’s At Dalmary 1 1 is a fine example Othei 

12 In the volume called Counterslateminl, aheady 
mentioned 

11 Towards a Better Lije, by Kenneth Buiko llai- 
court. Brace and Co , New York, 1932 

11 Hope, by Cunnmghame Graham Duck two tli. Ion- 
don. 
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things being equal, however (which, of course, 
thev never aie), action should lend power In 
a shoit nan alne poem it mallei s liltle whether 
the situation be revealed 01 developed the force 
of the poetic language tan laise the statement 
to great impiessiveness eilhei wav, in fact the 
piocess of levelalion itself may take on in a 
shoit poem a quality piofoundly dramatic 1 "' 
The famous English Ballad, Edwaid, Mi. E A. 
Robinson’s Luke Havei gal , 10 Hei Going 17 by 
Agnes Lee, aie all examples of revelation at a 
high level of excellence Mi Robinson’s Etos 
Turannos is a fine example of development 
within a shoit fonn 

The coheience of chaiactei may be demon- 
stialed, as m the novels of Heniy James, in a 
closed, 01 dramatic plot, in which personage 
acts upon personage, and in which accident and 
mechanical change play little pait, oi the pei- 
sonage may prove himself coheient in a struggle 
with pure accident, as in Defoe, who pits Moll 
Flanders against the wilderness of London, or 
as in Melville, who pits Ahab against the com- 
plex wilderness of the sea. of biute natuie, and 
of moial evil: oi theie may be, as m Mis. 
Whaiton, a merging of the two exli ernes, in 
Mis. Whaiton, the impel son al adveisaiy is usu- 
ally lepresented by' a human being such as 
Undine Spragg or the elder Raycie, who is 
morally oi intellectually undeveloped, so that 
the protagonist is unable to cope with him m 
human terms The novel is not the drama, and 
to demand of it diamatic plot appears to me 
umeasonable. The form peinnls the treatment 
of a gieat deal of maternal impossible in the 
drama, and the material, since it is important 
in human life, ought to be ticated. It is certain, 
however, that narrative lequires coheience of 
character, and coheience necessitates change 
Fielding is dull m bulk because his characleis 
do not develop and because his incidents aie 
without meaning except as anecdotal excuses for 
/ the exercise of style Defoe's rhclouc is less 
agile, but his conception is more solid 

1,5 It is curious that this procedure if employed in a 
long form, such as the novel or the play, tends to de- 
gem rate into bald melodrama, it is the essential, for 
example, of detective fiction On the other hand, it is 
m a large part the form of The Ambassadors, the reve- 
lation in this, however, motivating further development. 

10 Collected Poems, by E A Robinson Macmillan 

17 Fares and Open Doors , by Agnes Lee R F. Sey- 
mour, Chicago, 1932 


In addition to having gi eater range, the novel 
of accident may have advantages ovci the dra- 
matic novel which aie peihaps too seldom con- 
sideied The aulhoi is less likely to be restricted 
to the exact contents of the minds of his charac- 
ter, and so he may have gi eater opportunity 
to exhibit, directly or indirectly, his own atti- 
tudes, which, m most cases, may be more com- 
plex than the attitudes of his chaiacters Field- 
ing, for example, would have been seriously 
embairassed to treat Tom Jones fiom the point 
of view of Tom Jones Melville accomplishes 
even moie with Ins personal fieedom than does 
Fielding The supeistilion that the author should 
write wholly fio m within the minds of his char- 
acter appeals to have giown up laigely as a 
reaction to the degeneration of Fieldmgese 
among the Victonans, notably Thackeray and 
Dickens, and perhaps Meredith, and perhaps in 
part as a result of the achievements m the newer 
mode by Flaubeit and by Heniy James. Flau- 
bert is misleading, however, in that the perfec- 
tion and subtlety of Ins style introduces an 
important element fiom without the conscious- 
ness of the charactei in a manner that may be 
ovei looked; and James is misleading not only 
in this lespect but because his characters are 
usually almost as highly developed as the author 
him=elf, so that the two aie fiequenlly all but 
indistinguishable. The superstition is reduced to 
absurdity in some of Mr Hemingway’s short 
stones about puze-fighteis and bull-fighters, 
whose views of their own expenence aie about 
as valuable as the views of the Sunbonnet Babies 
or of Little Black Sambo. 

Theoietically, that fictional convention should 
be most desirable which should allow the author 
to deal with a chaiactei fiom a position for- 
mally outside the mind of the character, and 
which should allow him to analyze, summarize, 
and arrange material as authoi, and without 
regard to the way in which the character might 
be supposed to have perceived the material 
originally This procedure should permit the 
greatest possibility of rhetorical range; should 
permit the direct play of the intelligence of the 
author, over and above the intelligence and limi- 
tations of the character; it should permit the 
greatest possible attention to what Mr. Kenneth 
Burke has called the psychology of the audience 
in so far as it is separable from what he calls 
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the psychology of the hero: Mr Burke, in fact, 
m his own novel, Towards a Belter Life, employs 
a modified stieam-of-consciousness convention, 
thus limiting the lhetoncal range veiy nai- 
rowly, and confining himself to a \eiy nairow 
aspect of the ps} chology of the hero, so far as 
the construction of his work as a 'whole is con- 
cerned, and in a large measure as regards all 
relationships beyond those within the individual 
sentence. The convention which I should lecom- 
mend is that of the first-rate hiogiaphy oi his- 
tory (Johnson's Lives, for example, or Hume, or 
Macaulay) instead of the vanous post-Jojcean 
conventions now pievalent Exposition may be 
made an ait; so may histoiical summaiy, in 
fact, the greatest prose in existence is that of 
the greatest expository writers The novel should 
not forego these souices of strength If it be 
argued that the fit si aim of the novelist is to 
reach a public from whom the great expositors 
are isolated by then vntues, then the novelist 
is in exactly that measuie unworthy of serious 
discussion My recommendation is not made 
wholly in the absence of examples, howevei • 
allowances made for indmdual limitations of 
scope and defects of proceduie, Jane Austen, 
Melville, Hawthorne, Henry James, Fielding, 
and Defoe may be called to serve; Edith Whar- 
ton at her best, in such performances as Brun- 
ner Sisters and False Dawn, as The Valley of 
Decision and The Age of Innocence, is nearly 
the pei feet example. 

TYPE IV : PSEUDO-REFERENCE 

Every line 01 passage of good poetiy, every 
good poetic phrase, communicates a certain) 
quality of feeling as well as a certain paia-| 
phrasable content It would be possible to write) 
a poem unimpeachable as to rational sequence, 
yet wholly inconsecutive m feeling or even de- 
void of feeling Meiedilh and Browning often 
display both defects Chapman’s Hero and Le- 
ander is a lalional continuation of Mailowe’s 
beginning, but the break m feeling is notorious. 

Suppose that we imagine the reversal of this 
formula, retaining m our language coherence) 
of feeling, but as far as possible reducing ra - 1 
tional coherence The reduction may be accom- 
plished in either of two ways: (1) w r e may re- 
tain the syntactic forms and much of the vocabu- 


lary of rational coherence, thus aiming to ex- 
ploit the feeling of lational eoheience in its 
absence or at least in excess of its presence; or 
(2) we may abandon all pielence of rational 
coherence The first of these methods I have 
called pseudo-i eferenre and shall ticat in this 
section The second I shall reseive foi the next 
section 

Pseudo-iefcience takes a good many foims 
I shall list as many foims as I ha\ e obsei \ ed 
M> list will piobablv not be complete, but it 
will be neaily enough complete to lllusliate the 
pnnciple and to pionde a basis of fmlhei ob- 
ser\ ation 

1. Giammatical eoheience in excess of, oi in 
the absence of, rational eoheience. This may 
mean no moie than a slight excess of giam- 
matical machineiy, a minor redundancy Thus 
Miss Moore, in Black Eailh • 

I do these 

things which I do, which please 
no one hut myself. 1 * 

The words which I have set in Roman aie 
redundant. Again, in Rein foi cements, 10 Miss 
Moore writes: 

the future of time is determined by 
the pouer of volition 

when she means 

volition determines the future 

Miss Mooie is usually lionic w’hen wilting thus, 
but not always; and I confess that it appeals 
to me a somewhat facile and diffuse kind of 
irony, for the mstiumenl of irony (the poeti ) 
is weakened in the interests of iron) It is an 
example of what I shall have repealed occasion 
to refer to as the fallacy of expressive, oi imi- 
tative, form; the procedure m which the form 
succumbs to the raw maleiial of the poem It 
is as if Diyden had descended to imitating Shad- 
well’s st)le in his effoits to turn it to lidirule 

Closely related to this proceduie, but much 
more audacious, is the maintenance of giam- 
matical coherence when theie is no cohcicncc| 
of thought or very little. Halt Crane foi ex- ’ 

18 Observations, by Marianne Moore. The Dial l J i<»« 
New Yoik, 1924 

10 Observations, by Maudnne Mooie. The Dial I’ie-% 
New York, 1912 
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ample has placed at the beginning of his poem. 
For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen,- 0 the 
following quotation fiom Ben Jonson’s play, 
The Alchemist- 

And ®o we mav arrive by Talmud skill 
And profane Greek to raise the building up 
Of Helen’s house against the b-maelite, 

King of Thogarma, and his habergeons 
Brunstonv, blue and fiery, and the force 
Of Kina Abaddon, and the beast of Cittim; 
Which Rabbi Da\ id Kimcln, Onkelos, 

And Alien F/ra do mterpict Rome 21 

This is one of the numerous passages m the 
plav. in whirli the rhaiarlers speak nonsense 
pui poi ting to contain deep alchemical secrets 
or to expiess a fcignedlv distraught state of 
nnnd this particular passage senes both func- 
tions at once The nonsense is necessary to Jon- 
son's plot, the reader recognizes the necessity 
and can make no objection, so that he is forced 
to accept ruth unalloi ed pleasuie whatever 
elusive but apparent!) real poetic implications 
there mav be in such a passage, since he re- 
ceive® these implications absolutel) gratis The 
technique of e\pies«ive foim. to which I have 
alluded, is here foiccd upon Jonson in a meas- 
ure by the dramatic medium, foi the characters 
must be represented in their own peisons, this 
mav or may not indicate a defect in the medium 
itself, as compared to other methods of satire, 
but at any rate theie i® no misuse of the medium 
Jonson appeal®, then, to have been wholly aware 
of this proceduie, which is usually regarded as 
a Mallarmean or Rnnhaldian innovation, and 
Crane appeals to have found at least one of his 
chief models for this kind of writing in Jonson 
Jon«on differs from Ciane m that he does not 
employ the method when writing m his own 
yname, but merely employs it to characterize his 
cozeners 

The two sections in blank verse of Faustus 
and Helen resemble Jonson’s nonsense very 
closely For example: 

The mind is brushed by sparrow wings; 

Numbers, rebuffed by asphalt, crowd 

The margins of the day, accent the curbs, 

If lute Buildings, by Hart Crane Bom and Live- 
right, New York, 1926 
21 Act IV 3 


Conveying divers dawns on every corner 
To druggist, barber, and tobacc»iust, 

Until the graduate opacities of evening 
Take them away as suddenly to somewhere 
Virginal, perhaps, lets fragmentary, cool 22 

This is perfectly giammatii al. and if not exam- 
ined too earefullv may appear more or less 
comprehensible But the activities of the num- 
bers, if the entire sentence is suiveved, appear 
wholly obscure If one suppose numbers to be 
a svnonym foi numbers of peisons, foi crowds, 
one or two points are cleared up, but no more 
If one suppose the numbeis to be the mathe- 
matical absti actions of modern life stiueluial, 
temporal, financial, and others similar, there is 
gieatei clanlv, but the fust five lines are so 
precious and indiiect as to be somewhat obscure, 
and the last three lines aie perfectly obscure 

There is a pleasanter example of the same 
kind of writing in a shorter poem b) Ciane, and 
from the same volume, the poem called Sunday 
Morning Apples 

A boy runs with a dog befoic the sun, straddling 
Spontaneities that form their independent orbits, 
Their ovvn perennials of light 
In the valley where you live 

(called Brandywine ) 

The second line, taken in conjunction with the 
first, convejs the action of the bo), but it does 

22 TTlie correction which follows appears in “A Fore- 
word” to Maule s Curse, and i® hcie repiinted by re- 
quest of the author ‘In discu®sing a passage quoted 
from the opening of Ilait Ciane s poem, l'oi the Mar- 
riage of Faustus and Ihlen, I complained of the ob 
scanty of the lines beginning, ‘Numbeis rebuffed by 
asphalt,’ and said that the numbeis might refer to num- 
bers of people or to the mathematical ubstiactions of 
modern life, but that either interpretation left the 
passage imperfectly comprehensible Now I was wrong, 
and in justice to Crane, I ought to coirect the error 
The numbers in question refer to the spairows’ wings 
in the preceding line, and by extension, to the spar- 
rows, and with this undeislandmg the passage is per- 
fectly clear. Crane is m a good measure to blame for 
the difficulty, for the giammatical reference here and 
throughout the po"m is of the loosest, and . . . there 
are elements in the passage that actively suppoit the 
second interpretation and that would no doubt be a 
sufficient justification of the second interpretation if 
that interpretation clarified the passage within itself. 
My error does not, I believe, invalidate my general 
cuticism of Crane, for the tjpe of obscurity which I 
mistakenly found in this passage is certainly to be 
found elsewhere in Crane, though commonly m shorter 
fragments, and I see no reason to believe that I was 
mistaken in regard to other passages which I found 
obscure ”] 
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so indirectly and by suggestion. What it says, 
if we consider rational content alone, is really 
indecipherable One can, of couise, make a 
rational paiaphiase. but one can do it, not by 
seeking the lalional content of the lines, by 
seeking suggestions as to thp boj’s behavioi, 
and by then making a rational statement re- 
garding it. The line has a certain loveliness and 
conveys what it sets ouL to conve) the objec- 
tion which I should make to it is that it goes 
through certain motions that are only half 
effective. A gieatei poet would have made the 
rational formula count rationally, at the same 
time that he was utilizing suggestion, he would 
thus have achieved a more conccntiatcd poetiy 
2 Transference of Values from one field of 
experience to another and unrelated field I shall 
illustiate this piocedure with passages from 
Crane’s poem, The Dance." 3 The poem opens 
with the desci i])tion of a journey fust by canoe 
up the Hudson, then on foot into the mountains. 
As the protagonist, or nairatoi, proceeds on his 
way, he appeals to proceed liken lse into the 
past, until he ai rives at the scene of an Indian 
dance, al which a chieftain, Maquokeeta, is be- 
ing burned at the stake The poem from this 
point on deals with the death and apotheosis of 
Maquokeeta, the apotheosis taking the foim of 
a union with Pocahontas, who has been intro- 
duced in this poem and in the poem preceding, 
The River, as a kind of mythic deity represent- 
ing the American soil The following passage is 
the climax and the most striking moment in the 
poem- 

0, like the lizaid in the furious noon, 

That drops his legs and colors in the sun, 

— And laughs, pure serpent, Time itself, and moon 
Of his own fate, I saw thy change begun! 

And saw thee dive to kiss that destiny 

Like one while meteor, sacrosanct and blent 

At last with all that’s consummate and free 

There where the first and last gods keep thy tent. 

The lemainder of the poem develops the same 
theme and the same mood. The following 
phrases are typical: 

Thy freedom is her largesse, Prince . . . 

And are her perfect brows to thine 9 . . . 

2 ’From The Bridge, by Hart Crane. Horace Live- 
right, New Yoik, 1930 
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The difficulty lesides in the meaning of the 
union. It may be regai ded in either of tw o wa\ s 
as the simjile annihilation and dissolution in the 
soil of Maquokeeta, oi as the cntianic into an- 
othei and sujiciioi mode of life Theie is no 
possible comjiromise 

If we select the former alternative, the lan- 
guage of mystical and phjsical union has no 
relationship to the event- it is language earned 
over, with all or a good deal of its connotation., 
from two cntnelv different realms of expenence 
The jiassage is thus jiarasilic for its cffei L upon 
feelings uni elated to its theme The woids con- 
summate and free, for example, cairy the con- 
notations common to them, but their rational 
meaning in this context is terminated and dissi- 
pated Sacrosanct, sunilaily. while eair\ing cei- 
tam feelings from iLs religious past, would mean 
devoid of human meaning. oi. moie concisely. 
devoid of meaning Similail), perfect, in the 
last line quoted, canies feelings from lo\ e jio- 
etiy, but it would actually signify meaningless 
In other woids, extinction i« beatitude But this 
is nonsense- extinction is extinction If theie is 
a slate of beatitude, it is a stale; that is, it is , 
not extinction. 

If we accept the second allei native and as- 
sume that some lealh mystical exjieuencc is 
implied, there is nothing in the jioem ol else- 
where in Crane’s work to gne us a clue to the 
nature of the experience The only possible con- 
clusion is that he was confused as to his own 
feelings and did not bothei to find out what h«* 
was really talking about That odd bits of this 
obscuntv can lie glossed I am fully aw r a'c but 
it cannot be cleaned up to an extent men mod- 
el ately satisfactory Theie is a wide muigm of 
obscuiity and of meaningless excitement, despite^ 
a certain sjilendor of language winch may at 
times move one to foigel, or to try to foigtt 
what the poem lacks 

Fuithcr, there seems actually little doubt that 
Ciane did confuse m some way the ideas of 
extinction and of beatitude, and that lie was an 
enthusiastic pantheistical mystic. The nicie fact 
that beatitude is represented in this poem bj the 
union with Pocahontas, who stands foi the soil 
of America, is evidence in itself, and fuilher 
evidence may be found in The River and in some 
of the shorter poems But one does not create 
a religion and a conccjition of immoi table by 
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simply naming the soil Pocahontas and by then 
writing lo\e poetiv to the Indian gill who bore 
that name Ciane iepeatedl\ refeis to an idea 
which ho cannot define and which piobably 
neici had eien potential existence 

A similai difficulty occurs in Atlantis, the 
final section of The Bridge, the sequence of 
which The Dance and The River are central 
pails The BiookUn Bridge is seen in a kind of 
vision or hallucination as the new Atlantis, the 
future Amenca. The language is ecstatic; at 
certain moments and in certain wajs it conies 
near to being the most biilliant language in 
Crane’s work: 

t 

Like hails, farewells — up planet-sequined heights 
Some trillion whispering hammers glimmer Tyre - 
Serenely, sharply up the long amil ciy 
Of melding aeons silence rnets Troy . . . 

But the only poetic embodiment of the future, 
the only source of the ecstasy, is a quantitative 
yision of bigger cities with higher buildings 
One can read a certain amount of allegoiy into 
this, but in so far as one makes the allegoiy 
'definite or compiehensible, one will depait from 
the text; the enthusiasm again is obscuie. 

3 Reference to a non-existent plot This is 
most easily illustrated by selections from T. S. 
Eliot I quote from Geronlion : 24 

To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 
Among whisper®, by Mr, Silvero 
With caressing hands, at Limoges 
Who walked all night m the next room; 

By Ilakagawa, bowing among the Titians; 

By Madame de Tornqui«t, m the dark room 
Shifting the candles, Fraulem von Kulp 
Who turned m the hall, one hand on the door. 

Each one of these persons is denoted in the per- 
formance of an act, and each act, save possibly 
that of Hakagawa, implies an anterior situation, 
is a link in a chain of action; even that of 
Hakagawa implies an anterioi and unexplained 
personality. Yet yve have no hint of the nature 
( of the history implied. A feeling is claimed by 
the poet, the motivation, or meaning, of which 
I is with-held, and of which in all likelihood he 
I has no clearer notion than his readers can have. 

I do not wish to seem to insist that Mr. Eliot 
should have recounted the past histories m order 

24 Poems 1909-1925, by T S Eliot 


to perfect this particular poem. Given the con- 
vention, the modus operandi, the obscurity is 
meyitable, and compared to the obscunty which 
we have just seen in Ciane, it is relatively mno- 
f cent. But obscuiitv it is' discieetly modulated 
I diffuseness. A moie direct and economical con- 
I vention seems to me preferable. 

Mr. Eliot does much the same thing, but less 
skillfully, elsewhere. The following passage is 
from Burbank with a Baedeker ; Bleistem with 
a Cigar: 25 

Burbank crossed a little bridge, 
Descending at a small hotel, 

Princess Volupine arrived, 

They were together, and he fell 

What is the significance of the facts in the first 
two lines 9 They have no real value as percep- 
tion: tile notation is too perfunctory They must 
have some value as information, as such details 
might have value, for example, in a detective 
stoiy, if they are to have any value at all. Yet 
they have no beaung on what follows, in fact, 
most of what follows is obscure in exactly the 
same way. They are not even necessary to what 
occurs in the next two lines, for Princess Volu- 
pine might just as well have encountered him 
an) wheie else and after any other tiansit. 

4. Explicit Reference to a non-existent sym- 
bolic value. The following lines are taken from 
a poem entitled Museum, 1 '" by Mr. Alaii Porter' 

The day was empty. Very pale with dust, 

A chalk road set its finger at the moors. 

The drab, damp air so blanketed the town 
Never an oak swung leather leaf The chimneys 
Pushed up their pillars at the loose-hung sky; 

And through the haze, along the ragstone houses, 
Red lichens dulled to a rotten-apple brown . . . 

Suddenly turning a byeway corner, a cripple, 
Bloodless with age, lumbered along the road 
The motes of dust whirled at his iron-shod crutches 
And quickly settled A dog whined The old 
Cripple looked round, and, seeing no man, gave 
A quick, small piping chuckle, swung a pace. 

And stopped to look about and laugh again. 
“That,” said a girl in a flat voice, “is God ” 

Her mother made no answer; she remembered, 

“I knew an old lame beggar who went mad.” 

25 Poems 1909-1925, by T. S Eliot. 

26 Signature of Pam, by Alan Porter. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1931. 
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He lumbered along die road and turned a corner. 
His tapping faded and the day was death. 

This poem is ably written and has an unusually 
fine texture; m fact, it is the texture of the 
entire work which provides the effective seLting 
for the factitious comment on the beggar, and 
the comment is introduced with gieat skill The 
landscape is intense and mysterious, as if with 
meaning withheld In such a setting, the likening 
of the beggar to God appears, for an instant, 
poi lentous, but only for an instant, for there 
is no discernible basis for the likening. The beg- 
gar is liealed as if he were symbolic of some 1 
thing, wheieas he is leally symbolic of nothing 
that one can discover The introduction of the 
beggai appeals to be a very skillful piece of 
sleight-of-hand , yet it is not an incidental de- 
tail of the description, but is rathei the climax 
of the description, the theme of the poem We 
have, m othei woids, a lalhei fine poem about 
nothing 

5. Implicit Rejeience to a non-existent sym- 
bolic value It may be difficult at times to dis- 
tinguish this type of pseudo-refeicnce from the 
last oi fiom the type which I have designated 
under the heading of transfened value I shall 
merely endeavor to select examples as obvious 
as possible 

There is, m the first place, such a thing as 
implicit reference to a genuine symbolic value 
The second sonnet in Heiedia’s Trophees, the 
sonnet entitled Nemee, desenbes the slaying of 
the Nemean lion by Heicules Heicules is the 
typical heio, the slaying of the lion is the heioic 
task, the fleeing peasant is the common mortal 
for whom the task is pei formed It is nakedly 
and obviously allegorical, y r et there is no state- 
ment within the poem of the allegorical inten- 
tion it is oui fatniliauly with the myth and 
with other sinulai myths which makes us lecog- 
mze the poem as allegory'. Similailv, there is 
no statement of allegorical intention within 
Blake’s poem, The Tiger • the lecognilion of the 
intention is due to Blake’s having been fairly 
explicit in other works. 

Further, it is possible to describe an item 
with no past history in such a way that it will 
have a significance fairly general. This is the y 
procedure of a handful of the best poems of*' 
the Imagist movement, for example, of Dr. 


Williams’ poem. On the Road to the Contagious 
Hospital. Thus Miss Mooie desenbes a paiakeet, 
in the poem entitled My Apish Cousins 

the parakeet, 

trivial and humdium on examination, 
destroying 

bark and portions of the food it could not eat 

There is also the legitimate field of puiely 
descnplive poetry, with no gencial significance 
and no claim to any Foi examples, one coulrl 
cite many' passages fiom The Seasons, oi fiom 
Crabhe. Theie is no attempt in such pocliy to 
communicate any feeling save the aulhoi’s inter- 
est m visible beauties Such poeliy can ^caicely 
use to the greatest heights, but within its field 
it is sound, and it can, as m some of Ciabbe’s 
descuplions, especially of the sea, achieve sm- 
prising power. There is a good deal of this soit 
of thing scatteied thiough English litcialuic 

Growing out of these two types of pocliv 
(that which lcfeis to a genuine symbolic value, 
but implicitly', and the puiely desci lptiv el . theie 
is a sentimental and moie oi less spin ions van- 
ety, a good deal of which was leccntly fostered 
by the Imagist movement, but which a< lually 
antedates the Imagist movement by moie than a 
centui y. 

This poeliy desenbes landscape oi othei ma- 
terial, sometimes v ei y ably . but assumes a qual- 
ity oi intensity of feeling of which the souice is 
largely obscure Thus in Collins’ Ode to Eve- 
ning we find a melancholy which at moments, 
as in the desci lption of the bat, vcigcs on chs- 
oidei, and which at all limes is fai too piofound 
to anse fiom an evening landscape alone Col- 
lins’ bat diffeis fiom Miss Mooie’s paiakeet in 
this - that the paiakeet is a genuine example of 
the way in which the exotic may become hum- 
dium with fannliai it y — theie is, in othei woids, 
a real perception of the bud involved, which 
does not exceed the oidci of expencnce which 
the bud may lcasonably lepiesent, wheieas 
Collins’ bat is not mad noi a sufficient motive 
for madness, but is used to expiess a state of 
mind irrelevant to him. It is as if a man should 
murder his mothei, and then, to expiess his 
feelmgs, write Ode to Thunder. Oi rathei. it is 
as if a man should murder his mothei with no 
consciousness of the act, but with all of the 
consequent suffering, and should then so expiess 
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himself A symbol is used to embody a feeling 
neithei leleiant to the symbol nor lelevanL to 
an) thing else of w hicb the poet is conscious : 
the poet expi esses his feeling as best he is able 
without undcislanding it Collins m this poem, 
and m his odes to the disembodied passions, is 
perhaps the fust puiely lomantic poet and one 
of the best He does not, like Gia\, letam amid 
Ins melanchol) any of the cla=sical gift for gen- 
eiahzation. and he has piondcd the language 
with no familiar quotations Shelley’s Ode to 
the West Jl ind, and in a measuie Keats’ Ode 
to the Nightingale, aie examples of the same 
pioceduie, namcl). of expressing a feeling, not 
1 as among the traditional poets in teims of its 
| motive, but in terms of something irrelevant or 
laigely so, commonly landscape. No landscape, 
in itself, is an adequate motive foi the feelings 
expiessed in such poems as these; an appro- 
pi late landscape merel) bungs to mind ceitain 
feelings and is used as a symbol foi their com- 
munication The pioceduie can be defended on 
the giounds that the feeling may be univeisal 
and that the indmdual reader is at libeity to 
supply his own vnolne, but the pioceduie never- 
theless does not make for so concenlialed a 
poetiy as the eailiei method, and as an act of 
moial contemplation the poem is incomplete 
and ma; even be misleading and dangeious. 

H D emplovs a foimula nearly identical with 
that of Collins in most of her poems In describ- 
ing a Gieek landscape, she fiequently wntes as 
if it had some intrinsic virtue automatically 
evoked bv a perception of its qualities as land- 
scape but more impoitanl than these qualities 
in thenwelves Tl is not Gieek lusloiy 01 civiliza- 
tion with which she is concerned, or most often 
it is not - the mateiial is simple and more or 
less ideally bucolic Fiequently the ecstasy (the 
quality of feeling assumed is neatly identical in 
most of hei poems) is evoked merely by rocks, 
sea, and islands But it would not be evoked by 
any rock =ea, 01 islands they must be Greek. 
But wh) must they be Greek 9 Because of Athen- 
ian civilization? If so, why the to-do about 
mateiial irrelevant to Athenian civilization? 
There is some wholly obscure attachment on 
the poet’s part to an) thing Greek, regardless of 
its value - the mention of anything Greek is suf- 
ficient to release her very intense feeling. But 
since the relationship between the feeling and 


jthe Greek landscape has no comprehensible 
Isouice and is veiy strong, one must call it senti- 
|mental 

This is not to say that all her poetiy is 
spoiled by it much of it is spoiled and nearly 
all is tainted, but the taint is sometimes ver) 
slight, and the description, in addition, is some- 
times \ci\ fine Exotic landscapes of one kind 
or anothei have been employed in exactly this 
fashion foi about a century, and, in America, 
the Ameiican landscape has been so employed 
by such wnleis as Whitman, Sandburg, Ciane, 
and Williams 

6 Explicit Rejeience to a non-existent or 
obscuie piinciple of motivation. This may at 
times be hard to distinguish from almost any 
of the tvpes of obscurity which I have desenbed, 
but theie aie to he found occasionally passages 
of pseudo-reference which will fit into scarcely 
any olhei category Bearing in mind the funda- 
mental obscurity of The Dance, by Halt Ciane, 
an obscunty which I have already discussed at 
some length, let us consider these two lines 
from lt - 

Mythical brows we saw retiring — loth. 

Disturbed, and destined, into densei green. 

This passage depends foi its effect wholly upon 
the feeling of motivation 

The mythical has rational content for the 
believer in nnths or for him who can find an 
idea embodied in the myth The major Greek 
divinities exist foi us chiefly as allegoncal em- 
bodiments of moie oi less Platonic ideas What 
myths have we m mind lieie 9 None Oi none 
unless it be the mvth of Pocahontas, which, as 
we have seen, is meduciblc to any idea. There 
is merely a feeling of mythicalness 

Loth, distuibed, destined are words of moti- 
vation; that is, each one implies a motive But 
the natuie of the motive is not given in the 
poem, nor is it deducihle from the poem nor 
from the body of Ciane’s woik In fact, it is 
much easier to lead some soil of geneial mean- 
ing into these lines m isolation than in their 
context, which has already been discussed, 
j Such terms give, then, a feeling of reasonable 
| motivation umeasonably obscured. The poet 
speaks as if he had knowledge incommunicable 
to us, but of which he is able to communicate 
the resultant feelings. There is a feeling of 
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mystery back of an emotion which the poet 
endeavors to render with precision It is a skill- 
ful indulgence in 11 responsibility The skill is 
adninable, but not the irresponsibility The| 
poeliy has a ghostly quality, as if ll weie only 1 * * * * * 
half theie. 

7. Rejeietice to a purely pi wale symbolic 
value A poet, sometimes because of the limita- 
tions of Ins education, and sometimes for other 
reasons, may center his feelings in symbols 
shaied with no one, or peihaps only with a 
small group. The private si mbol may or may 
not refci to a clear concept or understanding 
If it docs so lefei and the poetiy is otherwise 
good, leaders aie likely erenlually to famihari/e 
themselves with the symbols, m fact brilliant 
writing alone will suffice to this end, as w'lLness 
the effoits that have been made to claufy the 
essentially obscure concepts of Blake and of 
Yeats. A certain amount of this kind of thing, 
in fact, is probably inevitable m any poet, and 
sometimes, as in Lhe lefei ences to pnvate ex- 
perience in the sonnets of Shakespeare, the ob- 
scurity, as a lesult of the accidents of history, 
can lievei be penetiated 

I have illustrated one extreme type of pseudo- 
refeience with a passage fiom Ben Jonson; I 
might have utilized also the “mad songs” of 
the sixteenth and serenlcenlh centuries, such as 

were wntleii by Shakespeare, FIctchei, and Her- 
rick. Samuel Johnson wrote thus m his Life of 
Diyden “Diyden delighted to tiead upon the 
brink of meaning, wheie light and daikness 
mingle . . . This inclination sometimes pro- 

duced nonsense, which he knew; and sometimes 
it issued m absuidity, of which peihaps he was 
not conscious" The method appeals, then, to 
have been foi a long tune one of the lecognizedv 
potentialities of poetic willing, but to have been 
more 01 less checked by the widespread com- 
mand of lalional subject matter. 

It should natuially hire been leleased, as it 

appears to hare been, by a penod of amateui 
mysticism, of inspiration for its own sake, by a 
tendency such as that which we have for some 

years past observed, to an increasingly great 
preoccupation with the fringe of consciousness, 
to an increasing emphasis on the concept of con- 
tinuous expei lence, a tendency to identify, under 

the influence, perhaps, of scientific or of loman- 


tic monism, subconscious stimuli and icactions 
with occult inspiration, to confuse the dnine and 
the visceial, and to employ in wilting Inun such 
attitudes as this confusion might pionde. a lan- 
guage preriously lesened to the lehgions imp- 
lies Such a change would miolre along its war 
such indefinable philosophies as Bcigsoin>m - 7 
and Transcendentalism,-"’ such half-metaplniiu al 
sciences as psychoanalysis, and espeuallr tin- 
popular myths and superstitions which thei and 
the moie lepulable sciences hare engendeied 
In such an intellectual milieu, semi-automalu 
writing begins to appeal a legitimate and cren 
a supenor method 

Emerson, in Meilm, for example, gives this 
account of the bald’s activity. 

He shall not Ins brain encumber 
With the coil of lhythm and number. 

But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 

He shall aye climb 
For Ins rhyme. 

“Pass in, pass in,” the angels say, 

“In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors. 

But mount to paiadisc 
By the stall way of surpuse” 

Just horv much Emerson meant by this passrge 
it would be hard to say; it is always liaid to 
say just how much Emeison meant, and pei- 
haps rvould have been haidcst foi Emeison 
Mi. Tate reduces Emerson’s Tian=rendentuli«m 
to this foimula “. . . In Emeison. man is 
greater than any idea, and being the Orel -Soul 
is potentially peifect, theie is no sliuggle be- 
cause — I slate the Emcisonian dorliine wluih 
is veiy slippery, in its extieme leims — bee au~c 
theie is no possibility of enoi Tbeio is no 
diama in human chaiaclci, because lime is no 
tragic fault ” 

To continue with extieme teims — which will 
give us, if not what Emeison desnecl, the lesiilts 
which Ins doctime and otheis similar hare en- 
couraged — we amve at these conclusions If 
there is no possibility of enoi, the icti'ioii of 

27 Le Bergsomsme, by Juhen Benda Muctiie do 
France, 1926 Also ‘Flux and Blur in Conlempoiaiv 
Art,” by John Crowe Ransom in The Scwotul Ri i u u 
July, 1929 

28 H. B. Parkes on Emerson, in lhe Hound unit Horn, 
Summer, 1932. 

-°“New England Culture and Emily Dickinson " b> 
Allen Tate Tlie Symposium, April, 1932. 
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judgment is meaningless, immediate inspiration 
is collect, but immediate mspiiation amounts 
to the same thing as umevised leactions to 
stimuli; umevised reactions aie mechanical, 

I man m a state of pcifection is an automaton; 
i an automatic man is insane Hence. Emerson's 
pci foci man is a madman. 

The nnpoitant thing about all this is not 
Emeison's onginalitv. but his complete lack of 
am exactly the same conclusions aie deducible 
fiom the Essay on Man. and the convictions 
which lead to them one meets ev ei \ wlieic in the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centunes 

Di \V C \\ illiams for example, who, like 
Emeison. does not piaclice umeseivedly what 
he pleaches, but who moie peiliaps than any 
wiilei h\mg encouiages m his jumois a pro- 
found conviction of then natuial lightness, a 
sentimental debaucheiy of self-indulgence, is 
able to wnte as follows ‘‘It is the same thing 
you'll see in a bngand. a cmninal of the grade 
of Geiald Chapman, some of the major mdus- 
tnal leaders, old-faslnoned kings, the Noi semen, 
diunkaids and the best poets . . Poetiy is 
imposed on an age by men intent on something 
else, whose pmnaiy cleanliness of mind makes 
them automalicallv fimt-rate ’’ J0 

A few months later Dr Williams writes of 
and to his young admircis somewhat queiu- 
louslv 1 ' Instead of that — Loi d how serious it 
sounds — let's pla\ tiddly -winks with the sylla- 
bles . . Expei nnent we must have but it 
seems to me that a numbei of the v oungei 
writers has foi gotten that willing doesn’t mean 
j'usl inventing new wavs to sav ‘So’s your Old 
Man ’ I sweat I myself can't make out foi the 
life of me what many of them are talking about, 
and I have a will to undei stand them that they 
will not find in many another He demands 
substance, not lealizing that Ins own teachings 
have done then veiy rcsjicclablc bit toward cut- 
ting the >oung men off fiom any. 

The Emei soman and allied doctrines diffei in 
then 11101 al implications very little fiom any 
foi m of Quietism or even from the more re- 

20 Blues (published by C II Ford, at Columbus, 
Miss l £m May, 1929 

JI Blue s lor Autumn ol 1930 The reference to the 
game of tiddly-winks will be clear only to those persons 
familial with l lie imitatois of M r James Joyce’s fourth 
prose work, exclusive of Exiles, entitled Finnegans 
Wake 


spectable and Catholic forms of mysticism. If 
we add to the doctrine the belief in pantheism 
— that is, the belief that the Ovei-Soul is the 
Univeise, that bod) and soul aie one — we have 
the basis foi the moie or less Freudian mvsli- 
cisnx of the sunealists and such of then dis 
eiples as Eugene Jolas. we have also — piobably 
— a rough notion of Hart Crane's mysticism 
There is the danger foi the Quietist that the 
piomptmgs of the Devil oi of ihe visceia may 
be mistaken foi the piomptings of God The 
pantheistic mvstie identifies God, Devil, and 
visceia as a point of doctnne he is more inter- 
ested in the pi omptmgs of the ‘‘subconscious” 
'mind than of the conscious in the half-giasped 
intention, in the fleeting lelalionship than in 
that which is wholly undeistood He is inter- 
ested in getting just as fai off in the direction 
of the uncontrolled, the meaningless, as he can 
possibly get and still have the jileasure of talk- 
ing about it He is ficqucntly moie interested 
m the psychology of sleejnng than in the psy- 
chology of waking, he would if he could de 
vote himself to explonng that lealm of expen- 
ence which he sliaies with sea-anemones, cab 
bages, and onions, m piefcience to explonng 
the realm of expei lence shaied specifically with 
men 

So far as my own pciccplions are able to 
guide me, it appeal s that the wnleis employing 
such methods aie willing a little loo much as 
Jonson’s alchemist spoke, with a philosophical 
backgiound insusceptible of definition, despite 
then apparently careful refeienccs to ll but as 
their own dupes, not to dupe otheis Thev have 
revised Baudelaire’s dictum that the jiocl should 
be the hyjmotist and somnambulist combined, 
he should now be the co/enci and the cozened 
Crane, despite his genius, and the same is true 
of Mr. James Joyce, ajipeais to answer Ben 
Jonson's scoundrels across the centuries, and m 
their own language, hut like a somnambulist 
under their control 

This kind of writing is not a “new kind of 
poetry,” as it has been called perennially since 
Verlaine discovered it in Rimbaud. It is the 
J old kind of poetry with half the meaning re- 
I moved. Its strangeness comes from its thinness. 

12 Cf Mr James Joyce’s Finnegans IF alee, and the 
voluminous works by Mr Joyce’s apologists and imi- 
tators. 
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Indubitable genius has been expended upon 
poetiy of this type, and much of the poetry so 
written will more than likely have a long life, 
and quite justly, but the naluie of the poetiy 
should be lecognizcd it can do us no good to 
be the dupes of men who do not understand 
themselves. 

TYPE V QUALITATIVE PROGRESSION 

The term qualitative profession I am bor- 
rowing fiom Mi. Kenneth Buike’s volume of 
criticism, Counter statement, to which I have al- 
ready had seveial occasions to lefei. This method 
anses from the same altitudes as the last, and 
it resembles the last except that it makes no 
attempt whalevei at a lalional progiession Mr ' 
Pound's Cantos ^ are the peifect example of 
the form; they make no unfulfilled claims to 
matlei not in the poetiy, or at any late 1 da- 
tively few and sligliL claims Mi Pound pro- 
ceeds fiom image to image wholly thiough the 
coheience of feeling his sole pnnciple of unity 
is mood, caiefull) established and vaiied That 
is, each statement he makes is reasonable in { 
itself, but the piogression fiom statement to 
statement is not iea«onable it is the progies-j 
sion eitliei of landom comersation or of leveiy 
This kind of piogiession might be based upon 
an implicit rationality, m such a case the 
rationality of the piogiession becomes cleaily 
evident befoie the poem has gone veiy fai and 
is nevei theieaftci lost sight of, in a poem of 
any length such implicit lationality would have 
to be suppoited by explicit exposition But in 
Mr Pound’s poem I can find few implicit 
themes of any gieat clanly, and fevvei still 
that are explicit J 1 

=1 A Draft of XXX Cantos, by E/ra Pound Hours 
Press, 15 rue Guenegaucl Paris, 1930 

“Mr Pound, willing in the A <"« English Weehl y, 
Vol III, No 1, of lemaiks similar lo the above which 
I published in the Hound ant! Horn for the Spimg 
of 1933, slates ‘I am convinced lhal one should not 
as a general rule reply to critics or defend works in 
process of being written On the other hand, if one 
punts fragments of a work one perhaps owes the 
benevolent reader enough explanation to prevent his 
wasting time in unnecessary misunderstanding 

“The nadir of solemn and elaborate imbecility is 
reached by Mr Winters in an American publication 
where he deplores my ‘abandonment of logic in the 
Cantos,’ piesumably because he has never read my 


The principle of selection being less definite 
the selection of details is piesumably less i tgid, 
though many of the details display a fine qual- 
ity The symbolic lange is thcicfoic lcduced. 
since the foim leduees the impoilance of solec- 
tivencss, or self-diieited action The movement 
is piopoi tionalely slow and vvaveimg — indeed 
is frequently shuffling and undistinguished — and 
the range of malenal handled is limited I do 
not mean that the poeli y c annol refei to a 
gieat many types of actions and peiMins but 
that it can find in them little vanelv of value — 
it lefei s to them all m the same way, that is 
casually Mr Pound lesembles a village loafei 
who sees much and undei stands little 

The following passage, howcvci, the opening 
of the fouilh Canto, illusliales this kind of 
poetiy at its best 

Palace in smoky light, 

Tioy but a heap of smouldeiing boundniy stones, 
Anami OHJiiNci.s 1 Aurunculeia! 

Hear me Cadmus of Golden Prows 1 
The silver mnrors catch the blight stones and flare, 
Dawn, to our waking, drifts m the cool gru n light, 
Dew-haze blurs, in the grass, pale ankles moving 
Beat, beat, whirr, thud, in the sofL luif undo the 
apple-trees, 

Clmros nympharum, goat-foot, with the pale foot 
alternate , 

Crescent of blue-sliol waters, green-gold in the 
shallows, 

A black cock crows m the sea-foam. 

And by the curved, caived foot of the couth, clavv- 
foot and hull-head, an old man sealed 
Speaking in the low dione . . . : 

Ilyn 

Et tei ffcbihter, It) n, Itjn 1 

And she went towaids the window and cast her 
down 

prose criticism and lias never heard of the nkogiapluc 
method, and thinks logic is limited to a few fomis of 
logic’ winch better minds were already finding inade- 
quate to the mental needs of tile Xllllh ccnlui) 

As to the particular defects of scholarship wliuli All 
Pound attributes to me, lie is, ala-, mistaken hoi the 
rest, one may only say that uvili/ation rcsl- on die 
recognition that language possesses both uinnolalive 
and denotative powers, that the abandonment of one 
in a poem impoverishes the poem lo that e\ti lit and 
that the abandonment of the denotative, or lalional in 
particular, and in a pure slate, results m out'- losing 
the only means available foi checking up on llu- qualita- 
tive or ‘ideographic” sequences to see if I hi v loally 
/are coherent in more than vague feeling Mi Pound 
in oilier words, lias no way of knowing whetlici hi can 
think or not. 
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‘‘And the while, the while swallows crying: 

Ityn 1 

‘"It is Cabestan's heart in the dish ” 

‘ It is Cabestan’s heart in the dish? 

" No other taste shall change this ” 

The loveliness of such pocliy appeals to me 
indubitable, but it is meiely a blur of reveiy 
its tenuity becomes appaient if one compaies 
it foi example, to the pocliy of Paul Valeiy, 
which athletes effects of imageiy, paiticulaily 
of almospheiic imageiy, quite as extiaoidmaiy, 
along with piccision. depth of meaning, and the 
powei that comes of close and inalterable oigan- 
l/alion. and, though Mi Pound’s admneis hate 
giten hint a gieat name as a melrist, with m- 
compaiablv finei effects of sound 

Mi Kenneth Buike defines the qualitative 
progiession 15 by means of a veiy fine analysis 
of the piepaiation for the ghost in Hamlet and 
bt refeience to the porter scene m Macbeth, 
and then pioceeds to the public house scene in 
The Waste Land™ as if it weie equally valid. 
Actually', the qualitalite piogiession m Shake- 
speaie is penpheral. the cenlial motement of 
each plav being dependent upon what Mi Buike 
calls the psychology of the lieio. or nanative 
logic, and so fiimly dependent that occasional 
excuisions into the rationally irrelevant can be 
managed with no loss of foice. whereas in The 
f Waste Land the qualitative progression is cen- 
tial it is as if we should have a dislocated 
senes of scenes fiom Hamlet without the prince 
himself, or with too slight an account of his 
history for Ins presence to be helpful The dif- 
feience between Mr Eliot and Mi Pound is 
this that in The IPaste Land, the prince is 
bnefly introduced in the footnotes, whereas it 
is to be doubled that Mr Pound could manage 
such an introduction were he so inclined And 
the allegorical interpretation, or the germ of 
one, which Mr. Eliot has provided helps very 
little in the organization of the poem itself To 
guess that the rain has a certain allegorical 
meaning when the ram is so indifferently de- 
scribed, or to guess at the allegorical relation- 
ships as a scholar might guess at the connec- 
tions between a dozen odd pages recovered from 
a lost folio, is of very small aid to ourselves 
or to the poet 

Comuerstatement, page 38 and thereafter. 

-<• Poems 1909-25, by T S Eliot. 


If Mi. Eliot and Mi Pound have employed 
conventions that can be likened to reveiy or to 
random conversation, Rimbaud and Mr Joyce 
have gone failhci I quote Rimbaud’s Larme 

Loin des oiseaux, des troupeaux, des \ illageoises, 

Je buvais accroupi dam- quelque bniyoie 
Entomee de tcndies bois de noisetiers, 

Pai un biouillard d'apres-muli tiede ct vert 

Que pouiais-je boire dans ccttc jeune Oise, 
Ormeaux sans voix, gazon sans flours, ciel couverp 
Que tirais-je a la gourde de colocase 9 
Quelque liqueur d'or, fade et qui fait suer 

Tel, j’eusse ete mauvaise enseigne d’auberge. 

Puis l’orage changea le ciel. jusqu’au soir 
Ce furent des pays noirs, des lacs, des perches, 

Des colonnades sous la nuit blcue, des garcs 

L’eau des bois se pcidait sur les sables vierges, 

Le vent, du ciel, jetait des glacons aux marcs . . . 
Or' tel qu’un pecheur d’or ou de coquillages, 

Dire que ye n’ai pas eu souci de boire 1 

The feelings of this poem aie perhaps those 
attendant upon dieam, delmum, or insanity 
The coming of night and the stoim is an intensi- 
fication of the mood, the protagonist is sud 
denly sucked deeper in the dnection of com- 
plete unconsciousness, and the leiror becomes 
more profound. 

In Finnegans Wake, by' James Jovce, the dream 
convention is unmistakable It penclrates the en 
tire tcxluie of the w'oik. not only' the syntax hut 
the wmrds themselves, which aie bioken down 
and recombined in sui prising yvays 

This unbalance of the l easonable and the non 
reasonable, whelhei the non-reason be of the 
type which I am now discussing or of the 
pseudo-refei ent type, is a vice wheievei it oc- 
curs, and in the expci imental wiiteis who have 
\l worked very far in this dnection, it is, along 
with Laforguian irony, which I shall discuss 
separately, one of the two most significant vice« 
of style now flourishing The reasons have al- 
ready been mentioned hcic and there, but I 
shall summarize them 

Since only one aspect of language, the con- 
1 notalive, is being utilized, less can be said in a 
I given number of words than if the denotative 
1 aspect were being fully utilized at the same 
time. The convention thus tends to diffuseness 
Further, when the denotative power of language 
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is impaired, the connotalive becomes propor- 
tionately paiasitic upon denotations in previous 
contexts, for words cannot have associations 
without meanings, and if Lhe denotative powei 
of language could he wholly eliminated, the 
ronnolatne would be eliminated at the same 
stroke, for it is the naluie of associations that 
they aie associated with something This means 
that non-ralional willing, far fiom requiring 
greater literal y independence than the tradi- 
tional modes, encourages a quality of writn^/ 
that is 1 datively dei native and insecure. 

Since one of the means to coherence, or form, 
is impaired, form itself is enfeebled In so far 
as foim is enfeebled, precision of detail is en- 
feebled, for details lcceive piecision from the 
structure m w Inch they function just as they 
may be employed to give that structuie preci- 
sion, to say that detail is enfeebled is to say 
that the powei of disci nnination is enfeebled 
Mr Joyce’s new piose has sensitivity, for Mi 
Joyce is a man of genius, but it is the sensi- 
tivity of a plasmodium, in which every cell 
squirms independently though much like eveiy 
other This statement is a very slight exaggera- 
tion if certain chapters are consideied, notably 
the chaptei entitled Anna Livia Pluiabelle, but 
foi the gi eater pail it is no exaggeration 

The pioceduie leads to indiscriminateness at 
ever) turn Mi. Jo)ce cndeavois to express dis- 
integration by bieaking down his form, by ex- 
penencmg disintegration befoie our veiy eyes,\ 
but this deslio)s much of his power of expies- 
sion Of couise he conti ols the extent to which 
he impaiis Ins foim. but this meiely means that 
he is willing to sacufice just so much power 
of expression — m an effort to expiess something 
— and no moie He is like Whitman ti)ing to 
express a loose America by wilting loose poeliy 
This fallacy, the fallacy of cxpiessive, or imi- 
tative, form, rccuis constantly in modem lileia- 
tuie 

Anna Livia Pluiabelle is in a sense a modern 
equivalent of Clay's Elegy, one m which the 
form is expressive of the theme to an unfortu- 
nate extent; it blurs the values of all experience 
in the fact of change, and is unable, because of 
its inability to deal with rational expenence, to 
distinguish between village Ciomwclls and the 
real article, between Othello on the one hand 
and on the other band Shorn and Shaun It 


leads to the unlimited subdivision of feelings 
into sensory details till perception is lost, in- 
stead of to the summary and ordcung of pei- 
ception; it leads to disorganization and un- 
inlelhgence In Mi Joyce we may ob*-ei\e the 
decay of genius. To the foim of deray his genius 
lends a beguiling iridescence, and to his genius 
the decay lends a quality of novelty, which 
endanger the liteialuie of oui time by lemleiing 
decay attractive. 

Mr. T. S Eliot, in his intioduction to the 
Anabase of St Jean Pei sc. 17 has written - ‘‘There 
is a logic of the imagination as well as a logic 
of concepts. People who do not appieciale po- 
etry always find it difficult to distinguish be- 
tween older and chaos m the airangement of 
images ” Later m the same essay he sav s • ‘T 
believe that this is a piece of wilting of the 
same impoi lance as the lalei woik of Mr James 
Joyce, as valuable as Anna Livia Plurabelle 
And this is a high estimate indeed ” 

The logic in the aiiangemenl of miaaes of 
which Mi Eliot speaks eilhei is foimulable. is 
not foimulable, oi is fonnulated If it i« neithei 
foimulated nor formidable (and he admits that 
it is not foimulated), the woid logic is used 
figui atively, to indicate qualitative piogression. 
and the figure is one which it is haid to paidon 
a piofessed classicist foi using at the piesent 
time If the logic is foimulable. theie is no need 
/'foi an apology and theie is no excuse foi the 
refeience to Anna Livia Pluiabelle, and tlieic 
is leason to wondei why no formulation is 
given oi suggested by the culic Mi Eliot has 
refeience obviouslv, merely to the type of marin- 
ated piogiession of feeling that wc have been 
discussing, and the jroem shaies the weakness 
of oilier works alieady discussed 

Mr Eliot’s lemaiks aie lyjncal of the evasive 
dallying practiced bv the gieatei numbci of 
even the most lucid and reactionary critics of 
oui time when dealing with a piactical pioblem 
of cuticism It is well enough to defend Clms- 
tian moiality and to sjieak of tiadilion, but foi ms 
must be defined and recognized or the ckukncss 
remains. A classicist may admire the sensibili- 
ties of Joyce and Peise with perfect consistency 
(though beyond a certain point not with pei- 

37 Anabavs, a poem In Sr Tean Perse, with lum-la- 
tion and Preface by T S Eliot. Faber and Fabu, 
Lomit i, 1 ) 
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feet taste), but he cannot with consistency justify 
the founs which those sensibilities have taken 

If the leader is cimous to compaie with the 
Anabase a piose woik of coinpuiable length and 
subject in the liacbtioiial manner, he will find 
a specimen of the bight -l ment in The Destruc- 
tion of Tenochtitlan s by William Cailos Wil- 
liams, which, like the Anabase. deals with the 
military conquest of an exotic nation, but which 
utilizes not only qualitative piogiession but 
eveiv otliei mode proper to nail alive and in a 
ma'teily way The foim is exact, the rhetouc 
is vaned and poweiful: the details, unlike those 
of the Anabase. aie exact both as description 
and, wheie svmbolic foice is intended, as sym- 
bols Displaying fullness and precision of mean- 
ing, it is m no wise "sliange” and has been 
ignoied But its heioic prose is superior to the 
piose of Anabase and of Anna Livia Plurabelle, 
is supenoi in all likelihood to nearly any other 
piose of oui time and to most of the verse. 

The so-called stieam-of-consciousness conven- 
tion of the contempoiaiy novel is a form of 
qualitative piogre«$ion It ma\ or may not be 
used to leveal a plot, but at best the levelation 
can be fragmentary since the convention ex- 
cludes certain impoilant functions of prose — 
summaiy, whethei nau alive or expository, being 
the chief It approximates the manner of the 
chain of thought as it might be imagined in the 
mind of the protagonist that is, it tends away 
from the leconsidcied, the levised, and lends 
tow aid the fallacy of imitative foim, which I 
have lemarked in the woik of Joyce and of 
Whitman 0 It emphasizes, wittingly or not, ab- 
ject imitation at the expense of ait, it is tech- 
nically naturalism, it emphasizes to the last 
degiee the psychology of the heio, but the least 

In the Amentun 6 uun, by W. C. Williams. A and 
C Bom, New Yoik 1925 

This law of literary ac-lhclics has never that I 
know been slated explicitly It might be thus formu- 
lated Form is expressive invariably of the state of 
mind of the author, a state of formlessness is legitimate 
subject matter for literature, and in fact all subject 
j matter, as such, is relatively formless but the author 
must indeavor to give foim, or meaning, to the form- 
le-s — in so far as he endeavors that lus own state of 
mind may mutate or appioximate the condition of 
. the matter, lie is surrendering to the matter instead 
1 of ma-lering it Form, in so far as it endeavors to 
J imitate the formless, destroys itself. 


interesting aspect of it, the accidental Mr. Ken- 
neth Burke, m his novel, Tonard a Better Life 40 
thus falls into the veiy pit which he has labored 
most diligently to avoid, he expands his entne 
lhcloiical eneigy on his sentences, blit lets his 
stoiy lun loosely thiough the mind of his hero. 
The quality of the detail is expository and 
aphoristic; the stiucluie is not cxpositoiy but 
is qualitative. One feels a discrepancy between 
the detail and the form, the detail appears 
labored, the form careless and confused 

The convention of lemimscence, a form of 
the stieam-of-consciousness technique, which is 
employed by Ml. Burke and by others, has a 
defect peculiar to itself alone It commonly in 
volves the assumption, at the beginning of a 
stoiy, of the slate of feeling piopei to the con 
elusion; then by means of levelation, detail by 
detail, the feeling is justified In other words, 
the initial situations aie befogged by unex 
plained feeling, and the feeling does not develop 
in a clean relationship to the events The lesult 
is usually a kind of diffuse lyiicism. 

TYPE VI- THE ALTERNATION OF METHOD 

Two or moie methods may be used in formal 
arrangements In a play oi novel, where there 
is plenty of room foi change, a great many 
modes of procedure may be employed. In a 
lyrical poem theie will seldom be more than 
two. In Marvell’s To Ihs Coy Mistress, for 
example, the progiession fiom stanza to stanza 
is logical, but within each stanza the progression 
is repetitive. 

Mallaime’s L’Apres-Muh d’un Faune lllus 
trates a method toward which vanous writers 
have tended; namely to shift out of the logical 
into the pseudo-refeienl or qualitative, back into 
the logical, and so on, but at irregular intervals. 
The appeal ance of shifting may be due, of 
couise, to my own inability to follow the argu 
ment, but it appears to be a leal shifting. The 
faun recounts his adventure, trying to philoso- 
phize concerning it: hence narrative alternates 
with what should be exposition, but actually 
both narrative and exposition move in a more 
or less dieamy fashion at limes, so that the 

10 Op. cit 



cleavage in method does not coincide with the 
cleavage in subject matter. 

TYPE VII : THE DOUBLE MOOD 

A short poem or passage may be composed 
of alternating passages of two distinct and more 
or less opposed types of feeling, or of two types 
of feeling combined and without discernible 
alternation A long poem may involve many 
types of feeling, but where two types alone are , 
involved, one of them is usually ironic: it is 
with this situation m pailicular that I am here 
concerned 13} ron, foi example, commonly builds 
up a somewhat grandiloquent e/Tccl only to de- 
molish it by ridicule 01 by ludicious anticlimax 
His effects are ciude in the main, the poems 
being lll-wnlten, but lie was the fust poet to 
embody on a pielentious scale, and to popular- 
ize, this common modem altitude. 

The parliculai foim which Ins method has 
taken in modem poetry is closely 1 elated to the 
poetiy of Jules Lafoigue, though Laforgue is 
not m e\eiy case an influence. I quote Laforgue’s 
Complamte du Pruilemps: 

Permettez, 6 sirene, 

Voici que votre haleine 
Embaume la verveine, 

C’est le prmtemps qui s'amcne 1 

— Ce systeme, en effet, ramene le printemps, 

Avec son impudent coitege d’cxcitants. 

Olez done ces mitaines, 

Et n’ayes, inhumaine, 

Que mes soupirs pour traine: 

Ous’qu ll y a de la gene . . . 

— Ah 1 yuux bleus meditant sur 1’ennui de leur art! 
Et vous, jeunes divms, aux soirs crus de hasard! 

Du geant a la naine, 

Vois, tout bon sire entraine 
Quelque contemporaine. 

Prendre Pair, par hygiene . . . 

— Mais vous saignez ainsi pour l’amour de l’exil! 
Pour l’amour de 1’ Amour! D’ailleurs, ainsi soit- 

il . . . 

T’ai-je fait de la peine? 

Oh! viens vers les fontaines 
Ou tournent les phalenes 
Des nuits Elyseennes! 
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— Pimbcche aux yeux vaincus, bellatre aux beaux 
j arrets, 

Donnez votre fumier a la fleur du Regret. 

Voila que son haileme 

N’embaum’ plus la verveme! 

Drole de phcnomenc . . 

Hem, a 1’annee procliame 9 

Vierges d’luer, ce son Ualneuses de foetus, 

A genoux 1 voici 1 heure ou se plaint 1' Angelas. 

Nous n'lrons plus au hois, 

Les pms sont eternol-, 

Les cors ont des appels 1 . . . 

Neiges des pales mois, 

Vous serez mon missel t 
— Jusqu’au join du degel 

The opposition and cancellation of the two 
moods is so obvious as to need no pailicuhu 
comment Lheie is lomantic nostalgia (lomantic 
because it has no discernible object, is a fomi 
»/of unmotivated feeling) canceled by an imma- 
ture irony (lmmatuie because it depends upon 
the obviously but insignificantly lidiculous, as 
in the thud qualiam, oi upon a kind of physical 
detail yylnch is likely to cause pain to the 
adolescent but yvhich is not likely to mleir-l 
the maliuc, as in couplets foui and fuel The 
application of the nony, in turn, deepens the 
nostalgia, as in the fouith quail am and the con- 
clusion. It is the foi mula for adolcsccnL chsil- 
1 lusionment: the unhappily “c) meal’’ leaction 
J to the loss of a feeling not yyoith haying 

A feyv years eailiei than Lafoigue, Tiistan 
Corbiere had employed the same piocodiue in 
a few poems, most \igoiou-l) in Lit Jaime Qui 
S’en Va, but fiom hi- giealesl y\oik (La Rap- 
sode Foraine and C/is d'AveugJe, two poems 
which are probably supeuoi to any Ficmh yeisc 
of the nineteenth cenlui) sa\e the best of 
Baudelaire), it is eilliei absent or has lost itself 
amid an extremely complex cluslci of feelings 
Previously to Coibieic, Gauliei had wultcn 
in much the same fashion, lint usually of yciy 
diffeienl subjects. His Nos! allies des Obehsrjues 
are examples. They consist of lyvo poem-, mono- 
logues spoken by two Egy ptian obelisks one of 
yvhich has been transpoiled to Paris and com- 
pares the Parisian and Egyptian scenes, lament- 
ing the loss of the lallei, the other oi which 
remains behind, only to make the same compjn- 
son but to long foi Pans. The alternations aic 
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almost mathematically balanced, though occa- 
sionally both moods will rest on a single image, 
as when an Egyptian animal performs a gio- 
tesqueli ludicrous action in magnificent lan- 
guage There is not, in Gautiei. the adolescent 
mood of Laforgue, foi Gautier was a ia«tly 
abler lhetoneian and was too astulc to give 
wai to such a mood, but there is no meaning to 
his experience, as it appeals in such poems, out- 
ride of the conti a-t. and the conti ast is pam- 
fullx piecise. Gautier lcsembles a child fasci- 
nated b\ the task of sepal ating and arranging 
exactly, blocks of exatlh two colois. The moial 
-ruse of such a poet is too simple to hold the 
inteiest fru mam, readings. Mi. Eliot in his 
quail anis emjiloied the same formula: in fact 
stieial of In* most sti iking lines are translated 
or imitated from Email x el Camees 11 

Similar to Laforgue’s use of this kind of irony 
is Mr Pound’s use of it m Hugh Seltiui 1 laub- 
erh u The two attitudes at variance in this 
sequence aie a nostalgic longing of which the 
ii-ible object is the society of the Pie-RaphacI- 
iles and of the lelated poets of the nineties, and 
a compensator! irony which admits the medi- 
ocuty of that society or which at least ridicules 
its mediocic aspects E,en i.i the nnd-t of the 
most biting comment, the yearning is unabated 

The Burne-Jones cartons 
Have preserved her ejes, 

Still at the Tate, they teach 
Cophctua to rhapsodize; 

Thm. like brook-watei, 

A\ ilh a lacant gaze. 

The English Rubai) at was still-burn 
In those days. 53 

And again to quote an entire poem: 

timing the pickled foetuses and bottled bones 
Engaged in perfecting the catalogue, 

I found the last scion of the 

Senatorial families of Strassbourg, Monsieur Vcrog. 

For two hours he talked of Gallifet; 

Of Dow son. of the Rhymers’ Club; 

■' Poems l ri 09-25 by T S Eliot- the senes of poems 
in orlii-sllabn quatrains, of which the most successful 
is Wwoeney among the Nightingales” 

'-‘llmili "-elwyn Mauberl),” by Ezra Pound In- 
cluded in Personae, by Ezra Pound Bom and Livenght, 
\ i iv Yin h ] 926 

1 - A eux Glauges,” from Mauberly. 


Told me how Johnson (Lionel) died 
By falling from a high stool in a pub . „ „ 

But showed no tiace of alcohol 
At the autnps), privately performed — 

Tissues preferred — the pure mmd 

Arose toward Newman as the whiskey warmed. 

Dow son found harlots cheaper than lintels 
Ileadlam for uplift; image lmpaitialh imbued 
lth raptures for Bacchus, Teipsichore, and the 
Church 

So spoke the author of ‘‘The Dorian Mood,” 

M Verog. out of step with the decade, 

Detached from Ins contempoiarie«, 

Neglected by the young. 

Because of these re\ cries “ 

As so often happens when this kind of irony 
ocruis. the poem is guilt\ of a ceilain amount 
Loth of doggeiel and of ieibo«itv Tl is not 
without Mrtues, however and it i« not the best 
poem in the sequenec. It is w-oith noting that 
the two moods are not precisely separable here 
as m so much of Eliot and of Gautiei, hut are 
usually coincident This likewise is tiue of the 
liony of Wallace Steiens 

M. Steiens’ commonest method of ironic com- 
ment is to parod\ Ins own stile, with respect to 
it* slight affectation of elegance, oi peihaps 
it were more accurate to sa> dull this affectation 
V itself is a parodv. howeiei slight, of the punt) 
of his stile m its best moments The parody 
frequently ini oil es an exress of alhtcration. as 
in the opening lines of the poem entitled Of the 
Manner of Addressing Clouds 53 

Gloomy grammarians in golden gowns. 

Meekly you keep the moital rendezvous . 

The same device is more obi louslv emnloi ed in 
The Comedian as the Lettei C. m which appears 
an explicit statement of the souice of the irom, 
^his inability to justify the practice of his art, 
Lis own lack of respect for what he is doing, and 
in which the irony frequentli ties' ends to the 
tawdry. In some poems lie is entuely flee of 
the quality, as, for examples, in Sunday Morn- 
ing, Death of a Soldier, Of Heaven Considered 
as a Tomb. In such woik, and m those poems 

11 “Siena Mi Fe 9 ‘ Disfecemi Marcmma ” The same. 
n This poem and others by the &ame author may be 
found jn Harmonium , by Wallace Stevens Alfred A* 
Knopf, New York, 1931 
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ouch as that Iasi quoted and, to choose a more 
ambitious example, Le Monocle de Mon Oncle, 
in which the admixture is very slight, he is 
piobably the greatest poet of his generation. 

The double mood is not stuctly post-romantic, 
either m English 01 in French, nor is ironic 
poetry, but both are perhaps more fiequently 
so, and in pre-romantic poetiy neither is em- 
ployed for the purpose which I have been de- 
scribing For instance, m Diyden’s MacFlecknoe, 
the combination of the heioic style and the 
satirical intention constitutes a kind of double 
mood, but there is no mutual cancellation; the 
same is true of Pope’s Dunciad, of La Pucelle 
by Voltaire, and of a good many othei poems 
Churchill’s Dedication to Wai burton, in its sem- 
blance of eulogy actually covering a veiy hitter 
attack, employs both irony (as distinct fiom 
satire) and something that might be called a 
double mood But in all of these examples, the 
poet is perfectly secure in his own feelings; he ‘ 
is attacking something 01 someone else from a 
point of vietv which he regal ds as tenable The 
essence of romantic nony, on the other hand, is 
this, that the poet ridicules himself for a kind 
or degree of feeling which he can neither ap- 
prove noi control; so that the iiony is simply • 
the act of confessing a state of moral insecunty ; 
which the poet sees no way to improve 10 ‘ 

A twentieth century ironist who lcsembles the 
earlier ironists instead of her contemporaries is 
Miss Mananne Mooie. If one can trust the evi- 
dence of her earlier and shorter poems, she stems 
from the early Elizabethan epigrammatists Tui- 
berville, a few years before Spenser and Sidney, 
writes To One of Little Wit: 

I thee advise 
If thou be wise 
To keep thy wit 
Though it be small. 

’Tis hard to get 
And far to fet — 

’Twas ever yet 
Dear’st ware of all. 

' Ia The relationship and partial indebtedness of this 
technical analysis of romantic irony to Irving Babbitt’s 
more general treatment of the same subject m Rousseau 
and Romanticism will be evident to anyone familiar 
with the latter. 
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Miss Moore writes To an Intramural Rat • 47 

You make me think of many men 
Once met, to be forgot again. 

Or merely resurrected 
In a parenthesis of wit 
That found them hastening through it 
Too brisk to be inspected 

In Miss Mooie’s later wotk, the same quality 
is developed through a very elaborate stiucture, 
in which the magnificent and tW cunous are 
combined with the uonical and me ludicrous: I 
have m mind in particulai such poems as My 
Apish Cousins flatei entitled The Monkeys), 
New Yoik, A Giave, and Black Earth. These 
poems lllusliate peifectly Miss Moore’s virtues 
unshakeablc cei taint) of intention, a diction at 
once magnificent and ironic (hei cat, for ex- 
ample, in My Apish Cousins, laises Gautier’s 
formula for fantastic zoology into the realm of 
high ail), and the fanly consistent control of an 
elaboiale rhetouc They suggest her weaknesses, 
which are more evident an other jioems ■ a 
tendency to a lhetonc more complex than her 
mattei, a tendency to be led astray by oppor-^ 
tunities for descnption. and a tendency to base 
her sccuiity on a view of manners instead of 
morals 

The romantic antithesis of moods is the cen- 
tral theme of Joyce’s Ulysses, which, at the same 
time, is rendeied diffuse by a stieam-of-con- 
sciousness technique and by the fallacy of imita- 
tive form 18 The book has great virtues, which 
its admneis have long since fully cnumeiated, 
but it lacks final piccision both of form and of 
feeling It is adolescent as Lafoiguc is adoles- 
cent; it is iiomc about feelings which aie not 
woith the irony. 

Mr. Kenneth Burke’s novel, Towards a Better 
Lije, displa)s the same kind of irony, which adds 
to the confusion coming from other sources 
which I have already mentioned. Mi. Buike, in- 
stead of giving us the progiession of a nairative, 
endeavors, as I have said, to give us a progres- 
sion of pure feelmg. Frequently there is not 
even progression; we have merely a repetitious 
senes of Laforguian antitheses. 

47 Observations, by Marianne Moore. The Dial Press, 
New York, 1924 

18 Ulysses, by James Joyce. Shakespeare and Co , 
Pans. 
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Mr Burke, m his v olume of criticism, Counter- 
statement, ofleis the best defense with which I 
am famihai, of the attitudes to which I am now 
objecting 10 He writes "The n onist is essentially 
impure, ev en in the chemical sense of purity, 
since he is divided He must deprecate his own 
enthusiasms, and distmst his own lesentments. 
He will unite wavenngly, as the components of 
his attitude, ‘dignity, lepugnance, the problem- 
atical. and ait ’ To the slogan-minded, the 
lalheis ahoawa flag, the maicheis who comeit 
a simple idea into a simple action, he is an 
‘outsidei ’ Yet he must obsene them with 
nostalgia, he must feel a kind of awe for their 
fcilile assuiance, even while leinaming on the 
aleit to stifle it with none each lime he dis- 
colors it gioivmg in unsuspecled quaiters within 
himself *’ 

In admitting no distinction save that between 
the u onist and the slogan-minded, Mi. Burke 
himself verges upon a clangeious enthusiasm, 
peihaps e\en upon a slogan The whole issue 
comes down to the question of how caiefully one 
is willing to si niliin/e his feelings and coirect 
them. Miss Ruwena Lockett once lemaiked to 
me that Lafoigue resembles a person who speaks 
with undue haishness and then apologizes, 
whereas he should have made the necessarv sub- 
tiactions befoie speaking The objection implies 
an attitude moie sceptical and cautious than that 
of Mi Biukc, instead of non) as the lemedy 
foi the unsali-f acton feeling, it lecommcnds the 
waste-basket and a new beginning And this 
iccommendalion has its basis not only m moial- 
lly but in aesthetics the lomanlic nomsts whom 
I have cited wiite lmpeifectly in proportion to 
then nony; then attitude, which is a coriuplion 
of feeling, entails a corruption of sly le — that is, 
the nony is an admission of careless feeling, 
which is to say careless willing, and the stylist 
is weak in proportion to the grounds foi his 
nony. To see this, one has only to compaie the 
best w oik of these wnteis to the best of 
Churchill, Pope, Gay, Marot, or Voltaire 

Mr Buike states elsewhere: 00 “The ‘sum total 
of ait’ lehcves the artist of the need of seeing 
life steadily and seeing it whole. He will pre- 

4,1 In tlie c-say on Thomas Mann and Andre Gide, 
payes, 116 and following 

Counlci statement, the chapter called Lexicon Rhe- 
toncae , page 231. 


sumably desire to be as comprehensive as he 
can, but what he lacks in adjustability can he 
supplied by anothei aitisl affirming some other 
pattern with equal conviction.” 

Except for the likelihood that two opposite 
excesses may not be equivalent to something in- 
telligent, Mr Burke’s statement may up to a 
ceilain point be well enough for Society (what- 
e\ei the woid may mean in this connection), 
but from the standpoint of the individual seek- 
ing to tiam himself, it is not very helpful 
Mr Buike does give the artist a morality, 
howevei • he bases it upon what he believes So- 
ciety needs* “Alignment of foices On the side 
of the pi actical : efficiency, prospeiity, mateiial 
acquisitions, increased consumption, ‘new needs,’ 
expansion, higher standards of living, progres- 
sive lalher than regressive evolutions, in short 
ubiquitous optimism. ... On the side of the 
aesthetic (die Bohemian) : inefficiency, indo 
lence. dissipation, vacillation, mockery, distrust, 
‘hv pochondna,’ non-confoiimlv, had spoilsman- 
ship, in short, negativism.” We have heie a sum- 
mary of the basic notion of all of Mi. Burke’s 
writings, the doctrine of balanced excess Per- 
haps they will balance each olhei, and perhaps 
not, but suppose a man should desire to be 
intelligent with regal d to himself alone, sup- 
pose, m other words, a paiticular artist should 
lack enliicly the high altruism which Mr Burke 
demands of hnn — of what value will he find Mr. 
Burke's moi ahty 9 Mr Buike’s doctrine, in the 
realms of ait and of morality, is leally the least 
sceptical, the most self-confident possible no 
point of view is tenable and hence no feeling is 
adequately motivated, all feeling is thus seen 
to be excessive, and neithei moie nor less ex- 
cessive than any other, foi there is no standard 
of measuiement; any excess can he cancelled 
by an opposite excess, which is automatically 
equal, and caieful evaluation, as it is impos- 
sible, is likewise unnecessary 

I have stated the matter very baldly, but quite 
fairly. Any artist holding Mr. Burke’s views, in 
so far as he is an artist, will be restrained more 
or less by his natural feeling for rightness of 
expression ; but as the theory does not, if pushed 
to its conclusions, admit the existence of right- 
ness, the theory encourages shoddy writing and 
shoddy living. The hero of Mr Burke’s novel 
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goes mad, for the reason that, the need of judg- 
ment having been removed by his (and Mr 
Burke’s) theones, the power of judgment 
atrophies; yet Mr. Burke continues to pieach 
the doctime which bi ought him to this end 
The perfect embodiment of Mr. Burke’s doc- 
trines, whether as an individual man, or as an 
allegorical representation of Society, is that 
Shan O’Neale who flourished in Ireland in the 
sixteenth century, and whose character David 
Hume has described as follows m his History 


of England • “He was a man equally noted for 
his pude, his \iolence, his debaucheries, and his 
hatred of the English nation He is said to have 
put some of his followeis to death because they 
endeavoied to inLioduce the use of bread aftei 
the English fashion Though so violent an enemy 
to luxury, he was extremely addicted to riot; 
and was accustomed, after his intemperance had 
thrown him into a fever, to plunge his body into 
the mire, that he might allay the flame which he 
had raised by former excesses.” ^ 


r. p. blackmuR: A Critic’s Job of Work * 


C riticism, I take it, is the formal discourse 
of an amateur. When there is enough love 
and enough knowledge repiesented m the 
discourse it is a self-sufficient but by no means 
an isolated art It witnesses constantly in its 
own life its interdependence with the other arts. 
It lays out the terms and parallels of appiecia- 
tion from the outside m order to convict itself 
of internal intimacy; it names and arranges what 
it knows and loves, and searches endlessly with 
every fresh impulse or impression foi better 
names and moie orderly anangements It is 
only in this sense that poetry (or some other 
art) is a cuticisin of life, poetry names and 
arranges, and thus ai rests and transfixes its sub- 
ject m a foim which has a life of its own for- 
ever separate but spunging from the life which 
confronts it. Poetiy is life at the remove of form 
and meaning; not life lived but life framed and 
identified So the criticism of poetiy is bound to 
be occupied at once with the terms and inodes 
by which the lemove was made and with the 
relation between — in the ambiguous stock phrase 
— content and form; which is to say with the 
establishment and appreciation of human or 

* “A Critic’s Job of Work” first appeared in The 
Double Agent Essays m Craft and Elucidation (1935), 
and is repunted here by permission of Mr. Blackmur. 
Mr Blackmur (6 1904) is also the author of The 
Expense of Greatness (1940), and editor of Henry 
James’s critical prefaces. The Art of the Novel (1934). 


moral value It will be the underlying effort of 
this essay to indicate approaches to criticism 
wherein these two pioblems — of form and value 
—will appear inextucable but not confused — 
like the stones in an arch oi the timbers in a 
building. 

These approaches — these xve wish to eulogise 
— are not the only ones, noi the only good ones, 
nor aie they complete. No appioach opens on 
anj thing except fioni its own point of view and 
in terms of its own jnepossessions Let us set 
against each othei for a time the facts of various 
appioaches to see whether there is a lesidue, 
not of fact hut of pnnciple 

The appioaches to — oi the escapes fiom — 
the cenlial work of cuticisin aie as various as 
the heresies of the Chustian church, and like 
them testify to occasional needs, fanatic em- 
phasis, special interest, or intellectual jjride, all 
flowing fiom and even the woist of them enlight- 
ening the same body of insight. Eveiy critic 
like eveiy theologian and eveiy philosojiher is 
a casuist m sjutc of himself To escape or sui- 
mount the discontinuity of knowledge, each re- 
sorts to a paiticular heresy and makes it pre- 
dominant and even omnivorous. 1 

For most minds, once doctrine is sighted and 

1 The rashest heresy of our day and climate is that 
exemplified hy T S Eliot when he postulates an ortho- 
doxy which exists whether anyone knows it or not. 
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is held to be the completion of insight, the doc- 
trinal mode of thinking seems the only one 
possible. When doctrine totters it seems it can 
fall onl\ into the gulf of bewildei ment , few 
nnnds n«k the fall, most sei/e the lemnants and 
swear the edifice lemains, when docLiine becomes 
mtolei able dogma - All fall notwithstanding ; 
for as knowledge itself is a fall from the para- 
dise of undifferentiated sensation, so equally 
ei eiy formula of knowledge must fall the mo- 
ment too much weight is laid upon it — the 
moment it becomes omnivorous and pretends to 
be omnipotent — the moment, m short, it is taken 
literally Liteial knowdedge is dead knowledge; 
and the woist bewilderment — which is always 
only comparative — is bcttei than death. Yet no 
foim, no fonnula, of knowdedge ought to be 
suncndeied merely because it runs the risk in 
bad 01 despeiate hands of being used literally; 
and similar!) , in our ow n thinking, whether it is 
earned to the point of formal discourse or not, 
we cannot only afford, we ought scrupulously 
to risk the use of any concept that seems 
piopitious or helpful in getting over gaps Only 
the use should be consciously provisional, specu- 
late, and diamatic The end- virtue of humility 
comes only aftei a long train of humiliations; 
and the chief labour of humbling is the constant, 
resouiceful restoration of ignorance 

The classic contemporary example of use and 
misuse is attached to the name of Freud. Freud 
himself has constanll) emphasised the provi- 
sional, diamatic character of his speculations: 
they aie emplo)ed as imaginative illumination, 
to be relied on no moie and no less than the 
=ailor lelies upon his buoys and beacons ’ But 
the impetus of Fieud was so great that a school 
of liteialisls arose with all the mad consequence 
of schism and heresy and fundamentalism which 
have no more honorable place in the scientific 
than the artistic imagination. Elsewhere, from 
one point of view, Caesarism in Rome and Ber- 
lin is only the lileralist conception of the need 
for a positive state. So, too, the economic in- 

2 Baudelaire’s sonnet Le Goujjre dramatises this senti- 
ment at once as he saw it surmounted in Pascal and 
as it occuiied insurmountably in himself 

- Santayana’s essay “A Long Way Round to Nirvana” 
tin Some Turns of Thought m Modern Philosophy) 
illustrates the poetic-philosophic character of Freud’s 
insight into death by setting up its analogue m Indian 
philosophy, and by his comparison only adds to the 
stimulus of Freud. 


sights of Marxism, merely by being taken liter 
ally in their own field, are held to affect the 
subject and value of the arts, where actually 
they offei only a limited field of interest and 
enliven an n relevant purpose. It is an amusnw 
exercise — as it refreshes the terms of bewilder- 
ment and provides a common clue to the secrets 
of all the modes of thinking — to restore the m 
sights of Freud and Fascism and Marxism to 
the terms of the Church ; when the sexual drama 
in Freud becomes the drama of oiigmal sin, and 
the politics of Hitler and Lenin becomes the 
politics of the City of God m the sense that 
theology provides both the sanctions of eco- 
nomics and the values of culture. Controversy 
is m terms absolutely held, wdien the problems 
argued are falsely conceived because necessarily 
abstracted from “real” experience The vital or 
fatal nexus is in interest and emotion and is 
established when the terms can be represented 
dramatically, almost, as it weie for their own 
sakes alone and with only a pious or lituahstic 
regard for the doctrines in which they are 
clothed The simple, and fatal, example is in 
the glory men attach to wai , the vital, hut pre- 
carious example, is in the inteinultent concep 
tion of free institutions and the persistent re 
foimulation of the myth of reason. Then the 
doctrines do not matter, since they are taken 
only for what they are worth (whatever lhetor 
ical pretensions to the contrary) as guides and 
props, as aids to navigation. What does matter 
is the experience, the life represented and the 
value discovered, and both dramatised or en 
acted under the banner of doctrine. All banners 
aie wrong-headed, but they make rallying points, 
free the impulse to cry out, and give meaning to 
the cry itself simply by making it seem appro 
priate. 

It is on some analogue or parallel to these 
remarks alone that we understand and use the 
thought and art of those whose doctrines differ 
fiom our own. We either discount, absorb, or 
dominate the doctrine for the sake of the life 
that goes with it, for the sake of what is formed 
m the progressive act of thinking. When we do 
more — when we refine or elaborate the abstracted 
notion of form — we play a different game, which 
has merit of its own like chess, but which ap- 
plied to the world we live in produces false 
dilemmas like solipsism and infant damnation. 



There is, taking solipsism for example, a funda- 
mental distinction. Because of the logical doc- 
trine prepared to support it, technical philos- 
ophers employ years 1 to get around the impasse 
in which it leaves them; whereas men of poetic 
imagination merely use it foi Lhe dianialic in- 
sight it contains — as Eliot uses it in the last 
section of the Wasteland, or as, say, eveiyone 
uses the residual mythology of the Greek re- 
ligion — which its priests neveitheless used as 
literal sanctions for blood and powei 

Fortunately, there exist archetypes of unin- 
docli mated thinking Let us incline our minds 
like reflectors to catch the light of the early 
Plato and the whole Montaigne Is not the in- 
exhaustible stimulus and fertility of the Dia- 
logues and the Essays due as much as anything 
to the absence of positive doctrine 9 Is it not 
that the early Plato always holds conflicting 
ideas in shifting balance, presenting them in 
contest and evolution, with victoiy only the 
last shift 9 Is it not that Montaigne is alwa)s 
making room foi another idea, and implying 
always a third for provisional, adjudicating 
irony? Are not the forms of both men them- 
selves ironic, betiaying in its most intimate re- 
cesses the duplicity of every thought, pointing 
it out, so to speak, in the act of self-incrnnina- 
tion, and showing it not paled on a pin but in 
the buff life? . . , Such an approach, such an 
attempt at vivid questing, hoi rowed and no 
doubt adulterated by our own needs, is the only 
rational approach to the multiplication of doc- 
trine and arrogant technologies which fills out 
the body of critical thinking Anything else is 
a succumbing, not an appioach, and it is surely 
the commonest of ironies to observe a man alto- 
gether out of his depth do his cause fatal harm 
merely because, having once succumbed to an 
idea, he thinks it necessary to stick to it. Thought 
is a beacon not a life-raft, and to confuse the 
functions is tragic The tiagic charactei of 
thought — as any pcispcctive will show — is that 
it takes a rigid mould too soon ; chooses destiny 
like a Calvinist, in infancy, instead of waiting 
slowly for old age, and hence for the most part 
works against the world, good sense, and its own 

4 Santayana found it necessary to resort to his only 
sustained labour of dialectic, Scepticism and Animal 
Faith, which, though a beautiful monument of intellec- 
tual play, is ultimately valuable for its incidental moral 
wisdom. 
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object: as anyone may see by taking a perspec- 
tive of any given idea of demociacy, of justice, 
or the natiue of the creative act 

Imaginative scejiliusin and dramatic nony — 
the modes of Montaigne and Plato — keep the 
mind athletic and the sjnriL on the sit ctcli Hence 
the jmenescence of the Tempest, and hence, too, 
peihajis, the air almost of jirecocity m Back to 
Methuselah Hence, at any late, the sustaining 
powei of such varied works as The Brotheis 
Katamazoff, Cousine Bette, and The Magic 
Mountain. Dante, whom the faithful might take 
to the contrary, is yet “the chief imagination 
of Christendom”, he took his doctrine once and 
for all fiom the Chinch and from St Thomas 
and used it as a foil (in the painter’s sense) to 
give recessiveness, background, and contrast. 
Virgil and Aristotle, Beatrice and Bcrlians de 
Born, have in their way as much importance 
as St Thomas and the Chinch It was this secur- 
ity of reference that made Dante so much more a 
free spmt than were, say, Swift and Lauience 
Sterne. Dante had a habit (not a theory) of 
imagination which enabled him to diamatise 
■with equal ardoui and effect w’hat his doctrine 
blessed, what it assailed, and what, at heart, it 
was indifferent to Doctrine was the seed and 
structure of vision, and foi his poems (at least 
to us) never more The Dmne Comedy no less 
than the Dialogues and the Essays is a true 
Sjieculum Mentis 

With lesser thmkeis and lesser artists — and 
in the defective wmrks of the greatei — we have 
in leading, m ciiticising, to supply the scejiticism 
and the irony, oi, as may be, the imagination 
and the drama, to the degree, which cannot be 
complete since then we should have had no 
juomjits, that they aie lacking. We have to rub 
the looking-glass clear With Hamlet, for exam- 
ple, we have to struggle and guess to bring the 
motive out of obscunty: a struggle which, aim- 
ing at the wrong end, the jisychoanalysts have 
daikencd wuth counsel. With Shelley we have 
to flesh out the Platonic Ideas, as with Blake we 
have to cut away, since it cannot be dramatised, 
all the excrescence of doctrine. With Baudelaire 
we have sometimes to struggle with and some- 
times to suppress the problem of belief, woik- 
ing out the irony implicit in either attitude 
Similarly, with a writer like Pascal, in ordei 
to get the most out of him, m order to compose 
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an artistic judgment, we must consider such an 
idea as that of the necessitv of the vv ager, not 
solemnly as Pascal took it, but as a dramatised 
possibility, a savage, but piousional ironv ; and 
«e need to show that the scepticisms of Mon- 
taigne and Pascal are not at ail the same thing 
— that vv here one produced serenity the other 
produced excruciation. 

Again, speaking of Andre Gide, we should 
remind ourselves not that he has been the apol- 
ogist of homosexuality, not that he has become a 
communist, but that he is par excellence the 
French puntan chastened by the wisdom of 
the bodv. and that he has thus an acutely 
scrupulous ethical sensibility It is b\ acknowl- 
edging the sensibility that vve feel the impact 
of the apologetics and the political conveision. 
Anolhei necessity m the apprehension of Gide 
might be put as the recognition of similarity in 
diffeience of the piecocious small boys in 
Dostoieffsky and Gide, eg Kolya in Kaiamazoff 
and voung George in The Counter fetters- they 
are small, cruel engines, all naked sensibility 
and no scruple, demoniacally possessed, and 
used to keep things going And these in turn 
may lenund us of anolhei vmter w ho had a 
picdilection for piesenting the terrible quality 
of the young intelligence: of Henry James, of 
the children m The Turn of the Screw, of Maisie, 
and all the lest, all beautifully efficient agents 
of diamatic judgment and action, m that they 
take all tilings seiiouslv for themselves, with 
the least piejudice of preparation, candidly, 
with an intelligence life has not yet violated 

Such feats of agility and attention as these 
remarks ilJusliatc seem facile and even common- 
place, and from facile points of view there is 
no need to take them otherwise. Taken super- 
ficially they provide escape fiom the whole 
laboui of specific undei standing, or, worse, they 
provide an easy vault fioin casual interpreta- 
tion to an ommvoious woild-view. We might 
take solemnly and as of universal application 
the two notions of demonic possession and in- 
violate intelligence in the children of Gide, 
Dostoieffsky, and James, and on that frail nexus 
build an unassailable theory of the sources of 
ait, wisdom, and value; unassailable because 
affoiding only a stereotyped vision, like that of 
conseivutive capitalism, without reference in the 
real world The maturity of Shakespeare and of 


Gertrude Stem would then be found on the same 
childish level. 

But we need not go so far in order to draw 
back The modes of Montaigne and Plato con- 
tain their own safety Any single insight is good 
onl 5 at and up to a ccitain point of develop 
ment and not beyond, which is to say that it is a 
provisional and tentative and highly selective 
appioach to its field Furlhermoie, no observa- 
tion, no collection of observ ations, evei tells the 
whole story . there is always room for more, and 
at the hypothetical limit of attention and interest 
there will alwavs remain, quite untouched, the 
thing itself Thus the complex chaiactei — I say 
nothing of the value— of the lemaiks above re 
veals itself. They flow from a diamatic com- 
bination of all the skills and conventions of the 
thinking mind They are commonplace only as 
criticism — as an end-pioduct of function. Like 
walking, cuticism is a jiretty neaily universal 
art; both require a constant intricate shifting 
and catching of balance, neither can be ques- 
tioned much in process, and few perform either 
really well. Foi eithei a new teiram is fatiguing 
and awkward, and in our day most men prefer 
paved walks or some form of lapid transit- 
some easy theoiy or oulmastering dogma A good 
critic keeps his ciiticism from becoming either 
instinctive or vicarious, and the labour of his 
undeislanding is always specific, like the art 
which he examines; and he knows that the sum 
of his best work comes only to the pedagogy 
of elucidation and appreciation. He obseives 
facts and he delights in discriminations The 
object leinains, and should remain, itself, only 
made moi e available and seen m a clearer light > 
The imagination of Dante is for us only equal 
to what we can know of it at a given time. 

Which brings us to what, as T S Eliot would 
say,” I have been leading up to all the time, 
and what has indeed been said sevcial tunes by 
the way Any rational approach is valid to litera- 
ture and may be propeily called cnlical which 

8 . . . that when “morals cease to be a matter oi 
tradition and orthodoxy — that is, of the habits of the 
community formulated, corrected, and elevated by the 
continuous thought and direction of the Church— and 
when each man is to elaborate his own, then personality 
becomes a thing of alarming importance.” (Alter 
Strange Coils ) Thus Mr Eliot becomes one of those 
viewers-wilh-alarm whose next step forward is the very 
hysteria of disorder they wi-di to escape. The hysteria 
of institutions is more dreadful than that of individuals. 
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fastens at any point upon the work itself. The 
utility of a given approach depends partly upon 
the strength of the mind making it and paitly 
upon the lecognition of the limits appropriate 
to it Limits may be of scope, degree, 01 lele- 
vanre, and may be eithei plainly laid out by 
the cutic himself, or may be determined by his 
readers, and it is, by our argument, the latter 
case that commonly falls, since an active mind 
tends to overestimate the scope of its tools and 
to take as necessary those doctrinal considera- 
tions which habit has made seem instinctive. 
No cutic is required to limit himself to a single 
approach, nor is he likely to be able to do so, 
facts cannot be exhibited without comment, and 
comment involves the generality of the mind 
Furthermore, a consciously complex appioach 
like that of Kenneth Buike or T S Eliot, by 
setting up parallels of reference, affords a more 
flexible, more available, more stimulating stand- 
ard of judgment — though of course at a greatei 
risk of prejudice — than a single approach. What 
produces the evil of stultification and the malice 
of controversy is the confused appioach, when 
the limits are not seen because they tend to 
cancel each other out, and the duving powei 
becomes emotional 

The woise evil of fanatic falsification — of 
arrogant 11 rationality and baibarism in all its 
forms — arises when a body of criticism is gov- 
erned by an idee fixe, a really exaggerated 
heresy, when a notion of genuine but small scope 
is taken literally as of universal application. 
This is the body of tendentious criticism where, 
since something is assumed pioved before the 
evidence is in, distoition, vitiation, and absolute 
assertion become siijiremc virtues I cannot help 
feeling that such writers as Mautam and Massis 
— no less than Nordau befoie them — aie tend- 
entious in this sense But even here, in this worst 
order of criticism, there is a taint of legitimacy. 
Once we reduce, m a man like Irving Babbitt, 
the magnitude of application of such notions as 
the inner check and the higher will, which weie 
for Babbitt paramount — that is, when we de- 
termine the limits within which he really worked 
• — then the massive erudition and acute observa- 
tion with which his work is packed become 
permanently available. 

And there is no good to be got in objecting to 
and disallowing those orders of criticism which 


have an ultenor purpose. Ulterior is not m 
itself a pejorative, but only so when applied to 
an enemy Since criticism is not autonomous — 
not a light but a jiroce«s of elucidation— it can- 
not avoid discoveimg constantly within itself 
a jiurjiose or purjioscs ullenoi m the good sense 
The danger is in not knowing what is ulterior 
and what is not, which is much the same as the 
cognate dangei in the arts themselves The arts 
serve purjioses beyond themselves; the jiui poses 
of what they diamatise or repiesent at that re- 
move from the flux which gives them oidei and 
meaning and value, and to deny those jiurjioses 
is like asserting that the function of a handsaw 
is to hang above a bench and that to cut wood 
is to belittle it But the pui poses are vaned and 
so bound in his subject that the artist cannot 
always design foi them The cutic, if that is his 
bent, may concern himself with those pui poses 
or with some one among them which obsess 
him, but he must be certain to distinguish be- 
tween what is genuinely ulterioi to the works 
he examines and what is merely irrelevant; and 
he must fuither not assume except within the 
lealm of Ins special argument that other pur- 
poses either do not exist or are negligible 01 
that the woiks may not be profitably discussed 
apait fiom ultenor purposes and as examples 
of dramatic possibility alone 

2 

Three examples of contemporary criticism 
piimaiily concerned wuth the ultenor pui poses 
of lileialuic should, set side by side, exhibit 
both the defects and the unchastened virtues of 
that ajijnoach, though they must do so onlv 
tentatively and somewhat invidiously — with an 
exaggeration for effect Each work is assumed 
to be a repicsentative ornament of its kind, car- 
lying within it the seeds of its owm death and 
mullijilication Let us take then, with an eye 
sharpened by the dangeis involved, Santayana’s 
essay on Lueietius (in Three Philosophical 
poets). Van Wyck Brooks’ Pilgrimage of Heniy 
James, and Granville Hicks’ The Great Tradi- 
tion. Though that of the third is more obvious 
in our predicament, the urgency in the approach 
is equal in all three. 

Santayana’s essay represents a conversion 01 
transvaluation of an actually poetic ordering of 
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natuie to the terms of a moral philosophy which, 
whatever its own responsibilities, is free of the 
special iespon«ihilit\ of poetn So ably and so 
peisuasnely is it composed, his picluie seems 
complete and to contain so much of what was 
important in Lucietius that Dp Rerum Xatura 
itself can be left behind The philosophical na- 
ture of the insight, its moial scope and defect, 
the influence upon it of the Democritan atom, 
once grasped intellectually as Santayana shows 
us how to grasp them, seem a good substitute 
for the poem and fai more available But, what 
Santayana remembers but does not heie em- 
phasise since it was beyond his immediate in- 
tciest, there is no vicar foi poetry on eaith. 
Poetiy is idiom, a special and fiesh saying, and 
cannot for its life be said otherwise; and there 
is, finallv, as much difference between words 
used about a poem and the poem as there is 
between words used about a painting and the 
painting The gap is absolute Yet I do not mean 
to suggest that Santayana’s essay — that any 
philosophical criticism — is beside the point It 
is true that the essay may be taken as a ventuie 
in philosophy for its own sake, but it is also 
tiue that it leveals a body of facts about an 
ultcrioi puipose in Lucietius’ poem — doubtless 
the very puipose Lucietius himself wmuld have 
chosen to =ee enhanced If we return to the poem 
it will be waimer as the facts come alive in 
vei«e The re-conversion comes naturally in this 
instance in that, thiough idioms differently con- 
strued hut equally imaginative, philosophy and 
poetry both buttress and express moral value 
The one enacts 01 lepresents m the flesh what 
the other 1 educes to principle or laises to the 
ideal The only precaution the ciilic of poetry 
need take is negative that neither poetry nor 
philosophy can ever fully satisfy the other’s 
pui poses, though each may seem to do so if 
taken m an ulterior fashion. The relationship 
is mutual hut not equivalent. 

When we turn deliberately fiom Santayana 
on Lucietius to Van Wyck Brooks on Henry 
James, we turn from the consideration of the 
rational ulterior purpose of art to the considera- 
tion of the irrational underlying predicament 
of the ailist himself, not only as it predicts his 
ait and is inflected in it, but also, and m effect 
picdominantly, as it represents the conditioning 
of nineteenth century Amencan culture. The con- 


sideration is sociological, the method of ap- 
pioach that of literary psychology, and the bur- 
den obsessive The conversion is fiom literary 
to biographical values Art is taken not as the 
objectification oi nmronng of social experience 
but as a personal expression and escape-fantasy 
of the artist’s personal life in dramatic exten- 
sion The point for emphasis is that the cultural 
situation of Hemy James’ America stultified 
the expression and made everv escape ineffectual 
— even that of Europe This theme — the private 
tragedy of the unsuccessful artist — -was one of 
Henry James’ own; but James saw it as typical 
or universal — as a charactenslic tragedy of the 
human spirit — illustrated, as it happened for 
him, against the Anglo-American background. 
Brooks, taking the same theme, raises it to an 
obsession, an omnivorous concept, under which 
all other themes can be subsumed Applied to 
American cultural history, such obsessive think 
ing is suggestive in the very exaggeration of its 
terms, and applied to the piedicament of Henrj 
James the man it dramatically emphasises — uses 
for all and more than it is woith — an obvious 
conflict that tormented him As history or as 
biography the book is a persuasive imaginative 
picture, although clearly not the only one to he 
seen Used as a nexus between James the man 
and the novels themselves, the book has only 
possible relevance and cannot be held as ma 
terial Hamlet, by a similar aigument, could be 
shown to be an unsuccessful expiession of Shake- 
speaie’s personality To remain useful in the 
field of literary criticism, Brooks’ notions ought 
to be kept parallel to James’ novels but never 
allowed to merge with them The coireclive, the 
proof of the gap, is perhaps in the gieat air of 
freedom and sway of mastery that pervades the 
Prefaces James wrote to Ins collected edition 
For James ait was enough because it moulded 
and nnnored and valued all the life he knew. 
What Brooks’ paiallel strictures can do is to 
help us decide from another point of view 
whelhei to choose the values James dramatised. 
They cannot affect or elucidate but rather — rf 
the gap is closed by will — obfuscate the values 
themselves. 

In short, the order of criticism of which 
Brooks is a masterly exponent, and which we 
may call the psycho-sociological order, is pn 
manly and in the end concerned less with the 
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purposes, ulterior oi not, of the aits than with 
some of the ulterior uses to which the arts can 
be appropriately pul Only what is said in the 
meantime, by the way — and does not depend 
upon the essence of argument but only accom- 
panies it — can be applied to the arts themselves 
There is nothing, it should be added, m Brooks’ 
writings to show that he believes otherwise or 
would claim moie; he is content with that scope 
and degiee of value to which his method and 
the strength of his mind limit him; and his 
value is the grealei and more urgent for that 
Such tacit humility, such implicit admisssion 
of contingency, are not immediate characteris- 
tics of Granville Hicks’ The Great Tradition, 
though they may, so serious is his pui pose, he 
merely virtues of which he deliberately, for the 
time being and in oidei to gain his point, de- 
prives himself of the benefit If that is so, how- 
ever expedient his tactics may seem on the short 
view they will defeat him on the long But let us 
examine the book on the giound of our present 
concern alone Like Biooks, Hicks presents an 
interpretation of American literature since the 
Civil War, dealing with the whole body lather 
than single figuies. Like Biooks he has a touch- 
stone in an obsessive idea, but where we may 
say that Brooks uses his idea — as we think for 
more than it is worth — we must say that Hicks 
is victimised by his idea to the point where the 
travail of judgment is suspended and becomes 
the mere reiteration of a foimula He judges 
literature as it expressed or failed to express the 
economic conflict of classes shaipened by the 
industrial revolution, and he judges individual 
writers as they used 01 did not use an ideology 
resembling the Maixisl analysis as prime clue 
to the clear lepresentation of social drama Thus 
Howells comes off better than Henry James, and 
Frank Norris belter than Mark Twain, and, in 
our own day, Dos Passos is stuck on a thin 
eminence that must alarm him. 

Controversy is not heie a piofilable exeicise, 
but it may be said for the sake of the record 
that although every period of history presents a 
class struggle, some far more acute than our 
own, the themes of great art have seldom lent 
themselves to propaganda for an economic in- 
sight, finding, as it happened, religious, moral, 
or psychological — that is to say, interpretative 
— insights more appropriate impulses. If Piers 


Plowman dealt with the class sliuggle, The 
Canterbury Tales did not, and Hicks would be 
hard pul, if he looked shaip, to make out a 
better case of social implication in Dostoieffsky 
than m Hcmy James 

What vitiates The Great Tradition is its ten- 
dentiousness Nothing could be moie exciting, 
nothing more vital, than a book by Hicks which 
discovered and examined the facts of a liteiature 
whose major theme hung on an honest, diamatic 
view of the class struggle — and theie is indeed 
such a Iileraluie now emeiging fiom the de- 
jiression And on the othei hand it wnuld be 
woilh while to have Hicks shaijien Ins teeth on 
all the fiadulent or jiseudo ail which actually 
slandeis the terms of the class and every other 
struggle 

The book with which he jncsents us jierfoims 
a very different operation There is an initial 
hortatory assumption that Ameiican hteratuie 
ought to repiesent the class sliuggle fiom a 
Marxist view point, and that it ought thus to 
be the spur and guide to political action Pro- 
ceeding, the point is either pioved 01 the litera- 
ture dismissed and its authors slandered Hicks 
is not disengaging for emphasis and contempo- 
rary need an ulterior puipose; he is not writ- 
ing criticism at all; he is writing a fanatic’s 
histoiv and a casuist’s polemic, with the prob- 
able result — wdnch is what was meant by sug- 
gesting above that he had misconceived his 
tactics — that he will conceit no one who re- 
tains the least love of liteiature 01 the least 
knowdedge of the themes which engage the most 
of life It should be emphasised that theie is 
no moie quaucl with Hicks’ economic insight 
as such than theie was with the insights of 
Santayana and Van Wjck Biooks The quariel 
is deepei While it is tiue and good that the 
arts may be used to lllustiate social propaganda 
— though it is not a great use — jou can no 
moie use an economic insight as youi chief 
critical tool than )ou can make much out of 
the Mass by submitting the doctune of tran- 
substantiation to chemical analysis. 

These three writers have one great formal 
fact m common, which they illustiate as differ- 
ently as may be. They are concerned with the 
separable content of literature, with what may 
be said without consideration of its specific 
settmg and apparition in a form; which is why, 
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pei haps, all three leave literatuie so soon be- 
hind The quantity of what can he said directly 
about the content alone of a given work of ait 
is seldom gieat, but the least saving may be 
the innei\ ation of an infinite intellectual struc- 
ture, which howei er valuable m itself, has for 
the most pail only an asserted 1 elation with the 
works from which it springs The sense of con- 
tinuous relationship, of sustained contact, with 
the ivoiks nominally in hand is raie and is hen 
found uncommonly exhilarating; it is the fine 
object of ciiticism as it seems to put us in 
direct possession of the principles whereby the 
works move without injuring oi disintegrating 
the body of the woiks themselves. This sense of 
intimacy by inner contact cannot aiise from 
methods of appioach which hinge on seized 
sepai able content We have constantly — if our 
interest is really in literature — to prod ourselves 
back, to lemind ourselves that there w'as a poem, 
a play, 01 a novel of some initial and we hope 
teimmal concern, or we have to falsify facts 
and set up fictions 0 to the effect that no matter 
what we aie saying we aie leally talking about 
art aflei all The question must often be whether 
the piodding and reminding is worth the laboui, 
w'hether we might not better assign the works 
that require it to a different category than that 
of ciiticism. 

3 

Similar strictures and identical precautions 
aie necessary m thinking of oilier, quite different 
approaches to ciiticism, where if theie are no 
ultenor pui poses to allow for theie are other 
no less limiting fealuies — theie aie certainly 
such, for example, foi me in thinking of my 
own The ulterior motive, or the limiting fea- 
ture, which ever it is, is a variable constant. 
One does not always know what it is, nor what 
nor how much work it does, but one always 

6 Such a fiction, if not consciously so contnved, is 
the fiction of the organic continuity of all literature 
as expounded by T S Eliot in his essay, “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent ” The locus is famous and 
lcpreeents that each new work of art slightly alters the 
relationship^ among the whole order of existing works 
The notion has truth, but it is a mathematical truth 
and has little relevance to the arts Used as Eliot uses 
it, it is an experimental conceit and pushes the mind 
foiwaid Taken seriously it is bad constitutional law, 
in the si nse that it would provoke numberless arti- 
ficial and insoluble problems. 


knows it is there — for strength or weakness. 
It may be only the strength of emphasis — which 
is necessarily distoition, or it may he the worse 
strength of a simplifying formula, which skele 
tomses and transforms what we want to recognise 
m the flesh. It may be only the weakness of what 
is unfinished, undeveloped, or unseen — the weak 
ness that follows on emphasis, oi it may he the 
weakness that shows when peitinent things are 
deliberately dismissed or ignoied, which is the 
coiresponding weakness of the mind strong in 
formula No mind can avoid distortion and for- 
mula altogether, nor would wish to, but most 
minds lush to the defence of qualities they think 
cannot be avoided, and that, in itself, is an 
ulterior motive, a limiting feature of the mind 
that rushes I say nothing of one’s personal 
prepossessions, of the damage of one’s private 
expenence, of the malice and false tolerance they 
inculcate into judgment I know that my own 1 
essays suffer variously, but I cannot bring my 
self to specify the indulgences I would ask; 
mostly, I hope, that general indulgence which 
consists in the task of bunging my distoi tions 
and emphases and opinions into balance with 
other distortions, other emphases, and better 
ojiinions. 

But rather than myself, let us examine briefly, 
because of their differences from each other and 
from the three critics already handled, the 
modes of approach to the act of criticism and 
habits of cutical work of I A Richards, Ken 
nelh Burke, and S Foster Damon It is to 
characterise them and to judge the character of 
their work — its typical scope and value — that 
we want to examine them With the objective 
validity of their varying theories we are not 
much here concerned Objective standards of 
criticism, as we hope them to exist at all, must 
have an existence anterior and superior to the 
practice of particular critics The peisonal ele 
ment in a given critic — what he happens to 
know and happens to be able to undei stand— 
is strong or obstinate enough to reach into his | 
aesthetic theories; and as most critics do not 
have the coherence of philosophers it seems | 
doubtful if any outsider could ever reach the 
same conclusions as the critic did by adopting 
his aesthetics. Aesthetics sometimes seems only 
as implicit in the practice of ciiticism as the 
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atomic physics is present in sunlight when you 
feel it. 

But some critics deliberately expand the theo- 
retic phase of every practical problem There is 
a tendency to urge the scientific punciple and 
the statistical method, and in doing so to bring 
in the whole assorted world of thought. That 
Mr. Richards, who is an admnable critic and 
whose love and knowledge of poetry are incon- 
testable, is a victim of the expansiveness of his 
mind in these dnections, is what characterises, 
and reduces, the scope of his work as literary 
criticism. It is possible that he ought not to be 
called a literary critic at all. If we list the titles 
of his books we are m a quandary: The Foun- 
dations of Aesthetics, The Meaning of Meaning 
(these with C K. Ogden), The Principles of 
Literary Criticism, Science and Poetry, Practical 
Criticism, Mencius on the Mind, and Coleridge 
on Imagination The apparatus is so vast, so 
labyrinthine, so inclusive — and the amount of 
actual literary criticism is so small that it seems 
almost a by-product instead of the central target 
The slightest volume, physically, Science and 
Poetry, contains propoitionally the most hleiary 
criticism, and contains, cunously, his one obvi- 
ous failure in appieciation — since ampl) le- 
dressed, — his misjudgment of the natuie of 
Yeats’ poetry. His woik is for the most pait 
about a department of the mind which includes 
the pedagogy of sensibility and the piacticc of 
literary cuticism The matters he investigates aie 
the problems of belief, of meaning, of communi- 
cation, of the natuie of conlroveisy, and of 
poetic language as the supreme mode of imagi- 
nation. The discussion of these problems is 
made to focus for the most part on poetry be- 
cause poeliy provides the only great monuments 
of imagination ai ailable to verbal imagination 
His bottom contention might I think be put as 
this: that words have a synergical power, in the 
realms of feeling, emotion, and value, to cieate 
a reality, or the sense of it, not contained in 
the words separately; and that the powei and 
the reality as experienced in great poetry make 
the chief source of meaning and value for the 
life we live. This contention I share; except 
that I should wish to put on the same level, as 
sources of meaning and value, modes of imagi- 
nation that have no medium in words — though 
words may call on them — and are not suscep- 
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tible of verbal reformulation: the modes of 
great acting, architectuie, music, and painting. 
Thus I can assent to Mi. Richaids’ positive 
statement of the task of criticism, because I can 
add to it positive tasks in analogous fields “To 
recall that poetry is the supreme use of lan- 
guage, man’s chief co-ordinating instrument, in 
the service of the most integral pui poses of 
life; and to explore, with thoioughness, the 
intricacies of the modes of language as working 
modes of the mind.” But I want this cuticism, 
engaged in this task, constantly to be confronted 
with examples of poetry, and I want it so for 
the very practical puipose of assisting in pretty 
immediate appreciation of the use, meaning, and 
value of the language in that paiticulai poetiy 
I want it to assist m doing foi me what it actu- 
ally assists Mr. Richards m doing, whatever that 
is, when he is reading poetiy foi its own sake 
Mr. Richards wants it to do that, too, but 
he wants it to do a great deal else first Before 
it gets to actual poetry (from which it is said 
to spring) he wants literary cuticism to become 
something else and much more he w r ants it to 
become, indeed, the mastei depailment of the 
mind As w T e become aware of the scope of 
poetry, we see, according to Mr Richards, that 
“the study of the modes of language becomes, 
as it attempts to be thorough, the most funda- 
mental and extensive of all inquiries It is no 
preliminary or preparation for othei profounder 
studies . . . The very formation of the objects 
which these studies piopose to examine takes 
place through the processes (of which imagina- 
tion and fancy aie modes) by which the words 
they use acquire their meanings Criticism is the 
science of these meanings. . . Critics in the 
future must have a theoretical equipment which 
has not been felt to be necessary in the past 
. . . But the critical equipment will not be pri- 
marily philosophical. It will be rather a com- 
mand of the methods of geneial linguistic analy- 
sis.” 7 I think we may take it that Mencius on 
the Mind is an example of the kind of excuision 
on which Mr. Richards would lead us. It is an 
excursion into multiple definition, and it is a 
good one if that is where you want to go and 
are in no hurry to come back: you learn the 
enormous variety and complexity of the opera- 

7 All quoted material is from the last four pages of 
Coleridge on Imagination 
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tions possible in the process of vei bally describ- 
ing and defining buef passages of imaginative 
language and the equal vauety and complexity 
of the lesull. 'sou learn the piactical linpossi- 
bihl> of \eihallv ascei Laming what an author 
means — and you hear nothing of the othei ways 
of appiehending meaning at all The instance is 
in the translation of Mencius, because Mr Rich- 
aids happens to he nileiested in Mencius, and 
because it is easy to see the difficulties of trans- 
lating Chinese, but the principles and method 
of application would woik as well on passages 
from Milton or Rudy ard Kipling The real point 
of Mi Richards’ book is the impossibility of 
undei standing, short of a lifetime’s analysis and 
compensation, the mechanism of meaning in even 
a small body of work There is no question of 
the exemplary value and stimulus of Mr. Rich- 
ards’ woik, but there is no question eithei that 
few vould care to emulate him for any purpose 
of literary criticism In the first place it would 
take too long, and in the second he does not 
answei the questions literal y criticism would 
put The literal adoption of Mr Richards’ ap- 
proach to liteiaiy criticism would stultify the 
very power it was aimed to enhance — the power 
of imaginative appiehen«ion, of imaginative co- 
ol dinalion of varied and separate elements Mr. 
Richards’ work is something to be aware of, but 
deep awaieness is the limit of use It is notable 
that m his admirable incidental criticism of such 
poets as Eliot, Lawrence, Yeats, and Hopkins, 
Mr Richards docs not himself find it necessary 
to be more than aware of his own doctrines of 
linguistic analysis As philosophy from Descartes 
to Biadley transformed itself into a study of the 
modes of knowing, Mr Richards would trans- 
foim liteiary criticism into the science of lin- 
guistics Epistemology is a great subject, and so 
is linguistics, but they come neither in first nor 
final places, the one is only a fragment of wis- 
dom and the other only a fraction of the means 
of undei standing Literary culicism is not a 
science — though it may be the object of one; 
and to try to make it one is to turn it upside 
down Right side up, Mr. Richards’ contribution 
shrinks in weight and dominion but remains 
intact and preserves its importance. We may 
conclude that it was the newness of his view that 
led him to exaggerate it, and we ought to add 
the probability that had he not exaggerated it 


we should never have seen either that it was 
new or valuable at all. 

From another point of view than that of 
literary ciiticism, and as a contribution to a 
psychological theoiy of knowledge, Mr Rich- 
aids’ w'ork is not heietical, but is integral and 
mtegiating, and especially when it incorporates 
poetry into its procedure, but from our point 
of view the heresy is profound — and is far more 
distoiting than the heresies of Santayana, 
Brooks, and Hicks, which cairy with them obvi- 
ously the impetus for their conection. Because 
it is possible to apply scientific methods to the 
language of poetry, and because scientific 
methods engross their subject matter, Mr. 
Richaids places the whole buiden of criticism 
in the application of a scientific approach, and 
asseits it to be an implement for the judgment 
of poetry Actually, it can handle only the lan- 
guage and its words and cannot touch — except 
by asseition — the imaginative product of the 
woids which is poetry: which is the object re- 
vealed or elucidated by criticism Criticism must 
be concerned, first and last — whatevei comes be 
tween — with the poem as it is read and as what 
it represents is felt As no amount of physics 
and physiology can explain the feeling of things 
seen as gieen or even certify their existence, so 
no amount of linguistic analy sis can explain the 
feeling or existence of a poem Yet the physics 
in the one case and the linguistics in the other 
may be useful both to the poet and the reader 
It may be useful, for example, in extracting the 
facts of meaning fiom a poem, to show that, 
whether the poet was aware of it or not, the 
semantic history of a word was so and so, but 
only if the semantics can be resolved into the 
ambiguities and precisions created by the poem. 
Similarly with any branch of linguistics, and 
similarly with the applications of psychology — 
Mr Richards’ other emphasis. No statistical de- 
scription can either explain or demean a poem 
unless the description is translated back to the 
imaginative apprehension or feeling which must 
have taken place without it. The light of science 
is parallel or in the background where feeling 
or meaning is concerned. The Oedipus complex 
does not explain Oedipus Rex; not that Mr. 
Richards would think it did. Otherwise he could 
not believe that “poetry is the supreme use of 
language” and more, could not convey in his 
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comments on T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday the 
actuality of his belief thaL poetry is the supreme 
use. 

It is the interest and fascination of Mr. Rich- 
ards’ woik in reference to different levels of 
sensibility, including the poetic, that has given 
him both a wide and a penetrating influence. 
No literary critic can escape his influence; an 
influence that stimulates the mind as much as 
anything by showing the sheei excitement as 
well as the profundity of the problems of lan- 
guage — many of which he has himself made 
genuine problems, at least for leaders of poetry 
an influence, obviously, worth delibeiately in- 
corporating by reducing it to one’s own size and 
needs In T S Eliot the influence is conspicuous 
if slight. Mr Kenneth Burke is considerably in- 
debted, partly dnectly to Mr Richards, partly 
to the influences which acted upon Mr Richards 
(as Bentham’s theory of Fictions) and paitly 
to the frame of mind which helped mould them 
both But Mr Burke is clearly a different per- 
son — and different from anyone writing today; 
and the virtues, the defects, and the elan of his 
criticism are his own 

Some years ago, when Mr Burke was an ani- 
mating influence on the staff of The Dial, Miss 
Marianne Moore published a poem in that 
magazine called “Picking and Choosing” which 
contained the following lines. 

and Burke is a 

psychologist— of acute and raccoon- 
like curiosity Samma ddigcnlui, 
to the humbug, whose name is so very amusing — very young 
and ve- 
ry rushed, Caesar crossed the Alps on the ‘top of a 
diligence.’ We are not daft about the meaning but this 
familiarity 

with wrong meanings puzzles one. 

In the index of Miss Moore’s Observations, we 
find under Burke that the reference is to Ed- 
mund, but it is really to Kenneth just the same. 
There is no acuter curiosity than Mr Burke’s 
engaged in associating the meanings, right and 
wrong, of the business of literature with the 
business of life and vice versa. No one has a 
greater awareness — not even Mi. Richards — of 
the important part wrong meanings play in 
establishing the consistency of right ones The 
writer of whom he reminds us, for the buoyancy 
and sheer remaikableness of his speculations, is 


Charles Santiago Saunders Peirce; one is en- 
livened by them without any necessary lefercnce 
to their truth; hence they have truth for then 
own purposes, that is, for then own uses Into 
what these pui poses or uses are it is our piesent 
business to mquiic 

As Mr Richards m fact uses lileratuie as a 
springboaid or souice foi a scientific method of 
a philosophy of value, Mr Buike uses litera- 
tuie, not only as a springboaid but also as a 
resoit or home, for a philosophy or ps) chology 
of moial possibility LitciaLuie is the hold-all 
and the peisuasive foim foi the patterns of pos- 
sibility In hteratuic we see unique possibilities 
enacted, acluahsed, and m the moral and psy- 
chological philosophies we see the tjpes of pos- 
sibility geneialised, see their abstracted, convert- 
ible foi ms In some lileratuie, and in some 
aspects of most literature of either gieat magni- 
tude or great possibility, w r e see. so to speak, 
the enactment or dramatic representation of the 
type or patterns Thus Mi Buike can make a 
thiilhng intellectual pursuit of the subintelli- 
gent writing of Eiskine Caldwell, where he 
show's that Caldwell gams a great effect of 
humanity by putting in none himself, appealing 
to the reader’s common stock -ie, what is called 
for so desperately by the pattern of the story 
must needs be generously supplied Exactly as 
thrilling is his demonstration of the great emo- 
tional role of the oulsidci as plajed m the 
supremely intelligent woiks of Thomas Mann 
and Andre Gide. His common illustrations of 
the pervasive spread of S) mbohe jiattern are 
drawn from Shakcspeaie and fiom the type of 
the popular or pulp press I think that on the 
w'hole his method could be applied with equal 
fiuitfulness either to Shakespeare, Dashiell 
Hamniet, 01 Marie Corelli, as indeed he does 
apply it with equal force both to the field of 
anarchic pnvate morals and to the outline of 
a secular conveision to Communism — -as m, ic- 
spectively, Toward a Belter Life and Perma- 
nence and Change 

The real harvest that we barn from Mr. 
Burke’s writings is his presentation of the types 
of ways the mind works in the written word. 
He is more interested in the psychological means 
of the meaning, and how it might mean (and 
often really does) something else, than in the 
meaning itself. Like Mr Richards, but for an- 
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other purpose, he is engaged largely in the 
meaning of meaning, and is theiefore much 
bound up with considerations of language, but 
on the plane of emotional and intellectual pat- 
terns rather than on the emotional plane, which 
is why his essays deal with literature (or othei 
wntings) as it dramatises or unfolds character 
fa chaiactei is a pattern of emotions and 
notions) lather than with hnc or meditative 
poetry which is Mi Richards’ field So we find 
language containing felt character as •well as 
fell coordination The lepresentalion of charac- 
ter, and of aspiration and symbol. must always 
be lhetoncal. and therefoie we find that foi Mi. 
Burke the rightly rhetoncal is the piofoundly 
hortatoiy Thus lileialuie may be seen as an 
inexhaustible rcseivo lr of moral 01 chaiacter 
philosophies in action 

It is the technique of such philosophies that 
Mr. Buike exploies, as he pursues it thiough 
curiosities of development and conversion and 
duplicity , it is the technique of the notions that 
ma\ be put into or taken out of literatuie, but 
it is only a part of the technique of literature 
itself The final lefetcnce is to the psychological 
and moial possibilities of the mind, and these 
certainly do not exhaust the technique or the 
reality of litcialure The leahty in liteiatuie is 
an object of contemplation and of feeling, like 
the leahty of a picluie 01 a cathedral, not a 
route of speculation If we lemember this and 
make the appiopnatc reductions here as else- 
wheie, Mr Burke's essays become as pertinent 
to literaiy ciiliusm as they are to the general 
ethical play of the mind Olliciwise they become 
too much a methodology for its own sake on 
the one hand, and too much a philosophy at one 
remove on the other A man wnles as he can; 
but those who use his waitings have the further 
lesponsibihty of lcdefining their scope, an oper- 
ation (of which Mi Burke is a mastei) which 
alone uses them to the full 

It is in relation to these examples which I 
have so unjustly held up of the philosophical, 
the sociological or historical, the tendentious, 
the semasiological, and the psychological ap- 
proaches to cniicism that I wish to examine an 
example of what composes, after all, the great 
hulk of tenons writings about lileiature: a work 
of liteiaiy ‘•cholaiship Upon scholarship all 
other foims of literary criticism depend, so long 


as they are ciiticism, in much the same w’ay that 
architectuie depends on engineering The great 
editois of the last century r — men such as Dyce 
and Skeat and Giffoid and Fuiness — performed 
work as \al liable to the use of literatuie, and 
with far less complement of haim, as men like 
Hazlitt and Arnold and Pater. Scholarship, 
being bent on the collection, ariangement, and 
scrutiny of facts, has the positive advantage 
over other forms of criticism that it is a co- 
operalne labour, and may he completed and 
corrected by subsequent scholais. and it has the 
negative adiantage that it is not bound to investi- 
gate the mysteries of meaning or to connect liter- 
atuie with other departments of life — it has only 
to furnish the factual nialciials for such investi- 
gations and connections It is not sui prising to 
find that the great scholais aie sometimes good 
clitics, though usually m restricted fields; and 
it is a fact, on the other hand, that the great 
critics are themselves eithei good scholars or 
know how to take great advantage of scholar- 
ship Perhaps we may put it that for the most 
part dead critics remain alive in us to the extent 
that they form pait of our scholarship. It is 
Dr Johnson’s statements of fact thaL we pieseive 
of him as a critic; his opinions have long since 
become a part of that imaginative structure, his 
personality A last fact about scholarship is 
this, that so far as its conclusions are sound 
thev aie subject to use and digestion not debate 
by those outside the fold And of bad scholar- 
ship as of had criticism we have only to find 
means to minimise what we cannot destroy 
It is difficult to find an example of scholar- 
ship pure and simple, of high characlei, which 
can be made to seem lelevanl to the discussion 
in hand What I want is to bung into the discus- 
sion the omnipresence of scholarship as a back- 
ground and its immediate and necessaiy avail- 
ability to eveiy other mode of appioach. What 
I want is almost anonymous Failing that, I 
choose S Foster Damon’s William Blake (as I 
might have taken J. L. Lowe’s Road to Xanadu) 
which, because • of its special subject matter, 
brings its scholarship a little nearer the terms 
of discussion than a Shakespeare commentary 
would have done The scholar’s major problem 
with Blake happened to be one which many 
scholars could not handle, some refused to see, 
and some fumbled. A great part of Blake’s mean- 
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mg is not open to ordinarily well-instructed 
readeis, buL must be brought out by the detailed 
solution of something vciy like an enoimous 
and enormously complicated aciostic puzzle. 
Not only earnest sciutiny of the poems as 
punted, but also a study of Blake’s leading, a 
reconsli uction of habits of thought, and an m- 
dustnous piecing togethei into a consistent key 
of thousands of clues throughout the work, were 
necessaiy before many even of the simplest ap- 
pearing poems could be explained It is one 
thing to explain a mystical poet, like Ciashaw, 
who was attached to a lecogmsed church, and 
difficult enough, but it is a far more difficult 
thing to explain a mystical poet like Blake, 
who was so much an eclectic in his sources that 
his mysteiy as well as his apprehension of it 
was practically his own All Mi Damon had 
to go on besides the texts, and the small body 
of previous scholaiship that was pertinent, were 
the general outlines of insight to which all 
mystics apparently adhere. The only explana- 
tion w'ould be in the facts of what Blake meant 
to mean when he habitually said one thing m 
order to hide and enhance another; and in 
order to be convincing — poetry being w'hat it is 
— the facts adduced had to be self-evident It is 
not a question here whether the mystery en- 
lightened was w'oith it The result foi emphasis 
is that Mr Damon made Blake exactly what he 
seemed least to be, pci haps the most intellectu- 
ally consistent of the giealei poets in English 
Since the chief weapons used are the extended 
facts of scholaiship, the pictuie Mi Damon pro- 
duced cannot be destro) ed even though later 
and othei scholarship modifies, re-ai ranges, 01 
adds to it with difleient 01 other facts The only 
suspicion that might attach is that the pictuie 
is too consistent and that the facts aie made to 
tell loo much, and direct, but mstiucted, appie- 
hension not enough 

My point about Mr Damon’s work is typical 
and double Fust, that the same sort of work, 
the adduction of ultimately self-evident facts, 
can be done and must be done rn other kinds of 
poetry than Blake’s. Blake is merely an extreme 
and obvious example of an unusually difficult 
poet who hid his facts on purpose. The work 
must be done to the appropriate degree of dig- 
ging out the fads in all oiders of poetry — and 
especially peihaps in contemporary poetry, 
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where we lend to let the work go either because 
it seems too easy or because it seems supererog- 
atoiy Self-evident facts aie paradoxically the 
hardest to come b) . they aie not ecident till 
they are seen, ) el the meaning of a poem — the 
part of it which is intellectual!) formulable — 
must invariably depend on this order of facts, 
the facts about the meanings of the elements 
aside from their final meaning in combination 
The rest of the poem, what it is, what it show’s, 
its ll value as a cieated emotion, its mean- 
ings, if you like, as a poem, cannot in the more 
senous ordeis of poetiy decelop itself to the 
full without this factual 01 intellectual meaning 
to show the w'ay The other point is already 
made, and has been made before m this essay, 
but it may still be emphasised Although the 
scholarly account is indispensable it does not 
tell the whole story It is only the basis and 
perhaps ultimatcl) the residue of all the other 
stories But it must be seen to fiisl 

My own appioach, such as it is, and if it can 
be named, does not tell the whole «loiy either, 
the leadei is conscientiously left with the poem 
with the real woik yet to do. and I wish to 
advance it — as indeed I have been advancing it 
seiiatim — only in connection with the reduced 
and compensated appioachcs I ha\ e laid out, 
and I expect, too, that if my appioach is used 
at all it will jequne its own i eduction as well 
as its compensations Which is why this essay 
has taken its present foim, piefcirmg for once, 
in the realm of theoiy and apologetics, the 
implicit to the explicit statement It is, I sup- 
pose, an approach to lileiai) cuticism — -to the 
discourse of an ainateui — pinnaiil) till ou gh the 
technique, in the widest scn=c of that w 7 ord, of 
the examples handled, technique on the plane 
of words and c\en of linguistics in Mr Ruhaids’ 
sense, but also technique on the plane of intel- 
lectual and emotional patterns in Mi Burke’s 
sense, and technique, loo, in that theie is a 
technique of seeming and anangmg and icprc- 
sentmg a fundamental \iew of life The advan- 
tage of the technical appi oach is 1 think double 
It readily admits other approaches and is anx- 
ious to be complemented by them. Furthermore, 
in a sense, it is able to incorporate the technical 
aspect, which always exists, of what is secured 
by other approaches — as I have argued else- 
wheie that so unpromising a matter as T. S 
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Eliot’s religious convictions may be profitably 
considered as a dominant element m his tech- 
nique of levcaling the actual The second ad- 
vantage of the technical appioach is a conse- 
quence of the fiist. it tieats of nothing in litera- 
tuie except m its capacity of 1 eduction to liter- 
ary fact, which is where it lesembles scholar- 
ship, only passing beyond it in that its facts aie 
usually fuithei into the heart of the literatuie 
than the facts of most scholaiship. Aristotle, 
cunously, is heie the type and mastei , as the 
Poetics is nothing but a collection and explana- 
tion of the facts of Gieek poeliy, it is the factual 
aspect that is invariably produced The rest of 
the laboui is in the effort to find undeistandable 
terms to fit the composition of the facts After 
all. it is only the facts about a poem, a play, a 
novel, that can be leduced to ti actable foim, 
talked about, and examined , the rest is the prod- 
uct of the facts, from the technical point of 
liew, and not a pioduct but the thing itself 
from its own point of view The rest, whatever 
it is can onl) be known, not talked about 
But facts are not simple or easy to come at; 
not all the facts will appear to one mind, and 
the same facts appeal diffeienlly in the light of 
diffeient minds \o attention is undivided, no 
single appioach sufficient, no piedilection guar- 
anteed, when facts or what then airangements 
create are in question In short, for the arts, 
mere technical scrutiny of any older, is not 
enough without the direct appiehension — which 
mav come first or last — to which all scrutinies 
that show facts conti ibute 

It may be that there are punciples that cover 
both the dn eel appiehension and the labour of 
piouchng modes foi the understanding of the 
expressive arts If so, they are Socratic and 
found within, and subject to the fundamental 
scepticism as in Montaigne There must be seeds, 
let us say — seeds, genus, beginning foims upon 
which I can rely and to which I resort When 
I use a word, an image, a notion, there must 
be in its small nodular apparent fonn, as in the 
peas I am testing on my desk, at least propheti- 
cally, the whole future growth, the whole har- 
vested life, and not rhetorically nor in a for- 
mula, but stubbornly, pervasively, heart-hidden, 
matenally, in both the anlerioi and the eventual 
prosper t as well as in the small handled form 
of the nub What is it, what are they, these 


seeds of understanding? And if I know, are 
they logical? Do they take the piocessional 
form of the woids I use 9 Or do they take a 
foim like that of the silvei backing a glass, a 
daik that cnholds all bughtness 9 Is eveiy meta- 
phor — and the assertion of understanding is our 
great metaphor — mixed by the necessity of its 
intention 9 What is the mixture of a word, an 
image, a notion? 

The mixture, if I may stait a hare so late, 
the mixture, e\en in the flesh use of an old 
woid, is made m the pre-conscious, and is by 
hypothesis unascei tamable But let us not use 
hypotheses, let us not desire to ascertain By 
intuition we adventuie in the pre-conscious; and 
there, where the adventure is, there is no need 
or suspicion of ceilamty or meaning; there is 
the living, expanding, prescient substance with 
out the tags and handles of conscious form Art 
is the looking-glass of the pre-conscious, and 
when it is deepest seems to participate m it 
sensibly. Or, better, for purposes of criticism, 
our sensibility resumes the division of the senses 
and faculties at the same time that it preens 
iLself into conscious foim Criticism may have 
as an object the establishment and evaluation 
(companson and analysis) of the modes of 
making the pre-conscious consciously available 

But this emphasis upon the pie-conscious need 
not be insisted on; once recognised it may be 
tacitly assumed, and the efloit of the mind will 
be, as it weie, restored to its own plane — only 
a little sensitive to the lap-roots below On its 
owm plane — that is the plane where almost 
e\ eiything is taken foi granted in order to as- 
sume adequate implementation in handling what 
is taken for granted by othcis; where because 
you can list the items of youi bewilderment and 
can move from one to anothei you asseil that 
the achievement of motion is the experience of 
01 dei ; — where, therefore, you must adopt al- 
ways an altitude of piovisional scepticism; 
where, impel alivcly, you must scrutinise until 
you have revealed, if it is there, the inscrutable 
divination, or, if it is not, the void of personal 
ambition; where, finally, you must stop short 
only when you have, with all the facts you can 
muster, indicated, surrounded, detached, some- 
how found the way demonstrably to get at, in 
pretty conscious terms which others may use, the 
substance of your chosen case 
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L. C. KNIGHTS: 

Restoration Comedy: The Reality and the Myth * 


H enry james — whose “social comedy” may 
be allowed to provide a standard of 
matunty — once remarked that he found 
Congreve “insufferable,” 1 and perhaps the first 
thnig Ttr say of Kestoiation diama — tiagedy as_ 
well as comedy— is that the. bulk of it is _msuf-_ 
ferably dull. There are long stretches of bore- 
dom to be~ found in the lower langes of Eliza- 
bethan drama, but there is nothing compaiable 
to the unmitigated fatigue that awaits the readei 
of Love in a Tub, Sir Mai tin Mar-all. Mr Lun- 
berham, The Relapse, or The Mourning Bride. 
And who returns to Diyden’s lieioic plays with 
renewed zest’ The supenonty of the common 
run of plays m the first period to that of the 
second is. at all events, a commonplace _It_ 
should be equally commonplace that the strength- 
of the'ETizabethan diama lies pailly in the kind 
and scope — the quality and vanely — of the in-_ 
terests that the playwrights were able to enlist, 
partly m the idiom that they had at their com- 
mand - the drama diew on a vigoious uon-dia- 
matie liteiatuie. and literature in geneial was 
in close lelation with non-hteiaiy interests and 
a lich common language That is not the whole 
story, but it is an nnpoitant pait of it, and it 
seems piofitable, in a discussion of Restoialion 
comedy, to keep these facts m mind for compan- 
son Ever since Collici published A Short View 
of the Pi ofaneness and Immorality of the Eng- 
lish Stage opponents of Restoration comedy have 
conducted their case almost entnely m moral 
t erms, and it has been easy for recent cutics, 

* “Restoration Comedy The Reality and the Myth” 
first appeared in Scrutiny, and was later included in 
Explorations Essays m Criticism, Mainly on the Litera- 
ture of the Seventeenth Century (1946), from which it 
is here reprinted by permission of George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc Mr Knights (i. 1906) is also the author 
of Drama and Society in the Age of Johnson (1937). 

1 Letters, Vol I, p 140. 


rightly discarding Lamb’s obvious subteifuge, 
to turn the moral argument upside down, to find 
freedom of manners where JVIacaulay found 
licentiousness “Moials” aie, in the long mn, 
decidedly lelevant — but onlv in the long lun 
literal y culicism has pnoi claims If, to stait 
with, we try to see the comedy of manners in 
relation to its contemporary non-diamatic litcia- 
tuie — to take its bearings in the geneial cultuie 
of the time — we may at least make possible a 
free and critical approach 

Dpi mg the forty yeais that followed the Res- 
toration, English liteiatuie, English rulluie. was 
“upper-class” to an extent that it had nevei been 
before, and was not, after Addison, to be again 
“Now if they ask me,” said Dryden. “whence it 
is that our comeisalion is so much lefined 9 I 
must freely and without flatteiy, asenbe it to 
the court,” and Ins insistence, as a writei. on 
“the benefit of comeise" with his couitly pations 
was not meielv dedicaton fulsomeness, the in- 
fluence of the cunenl conception of “the gentle- 
man” is shown plainly enough by the uibane 
ease of his critical piefaces, and Dn den’s non- 
diamalic piose is fairly iepie«entali\e of the 
new age " 

It is this that explains why, if one comes to 
Restoiation liteiatuie aflei some familial it\ 
with the Elizabethans, the fust nnpiession made 
by the language is likely to be a sense of what 
has been lost, the dismlcgialion of the old cul- 
tural unity has plainly resulted in impovensh- 
ment The speech of the educated is now i emote 
fiom the speech of the people (Bunyan’s huge 
sales were, until the eighteenth century, outside 
“the circumference of w'it”), and idiomatic vig- 

2 On “the last and greatest advantage of our willing, 
which proceeds from conversation,” see m particular 
the Defence of the Epilogue. And the dialogue form 
in which Dryden cast the Essay of Dramatu Pnesj was 
uut unrecognizably far from ai tuahty 
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our and evocative power seem to have gone out 
of the liteiaiv medium But llieie w as gam as 
well as loss The common mode of Restoration 
piose — foi theie is now a common mode, a 
norm — was not evolved meiely m the interests 
of good foim and polite mtci course, it had 
behind it a moie senous piessuie When, in 
1667, Spiat attacked "this vicious abundance of 
phrase . . . this volubiht) of tongue, which 
makes so gieat a noise in the woild,” he had in 
mind the needs of scientific inqunv and lational 
discussion ‘‘They have theiefore,” he said of the 
Roj al Society, ‘ been most rigoi ous in putting 
in execution the only lemedv that can be found 
for this eUiavagance, and that has been a con- 
stant resolution to reject all amplifications, di- 
gressions, and swellings of style, to return back 
to the pmnitive pifrity and shoitness, when men 
deliveied so many things almost in an equal 
number of u 01 ds Thev hav e exacted from all 
then membeis a close, naked, natural way of 
speaking, positive expressions, clear senses, a 
native easiness, bunging all things as neai the 
mathematical plainness as they can."’ 3 Foi the 
fiist tune the English language was made — and 
to some extent made consciously — an mstiument 
for lational dissection 

^ hen once the aver«mn to bear uneasiness taketh 
place in a man\ mind, it doth so check all the pas- 
sions, that they are dampt into a kind o£ indiffer- 
ence, they grow faint and languishing, and come 
to be subordinate to that fundamental maxim, of 
not purchasing any thing at the price of a difficulty. 
This made that he had as little eagerness to oblige, 
as lie had to hurl men, the motive of his giving 
bounties was rather to make men less uneasy to 
him, than more easy to themselves; and jet no 
ill-nature all this while He would slide from an 
asking face, and could guess very well It was 
throwing a man off from his shouldeis, that leaned 
upon them with his whole weight, so that the party 
was not gladder to receive, than he was to give. 

This is fiom Halifax’s Character of Charles II, 
and the even tone, the sinuous ease of movement 
and the clanty of the analysis mark the passage 
as unmistakably post-Restoration. Halifax, of 
course, is in some ways an unusually handsome 
representative of his age; he is racy (the apt 

3 The Ihslory of the Royal Society of London 
Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
Vol. II, pp 112 XI. 


adjective is supplied by his editoi, H. C. Fox- 
croft) as well as polite But the achievement 
lepicsented b> his stjle was fai fiom being a 
meiel) individual achievement The slnevvd and 
subtle poiliail of Chailes II is unlike anything 
that had appealed m English befoie his time, 
and it could only have appeared when it did 
Now an upper-class cultuie that produced 
Absalom and Achitophel, The Character of a 
Trimmer, Drj den’s culical prefaces and Locke’s 
Second Treatise of Government, may have been 
limited, but it was not altogether decadent. If 
the drama is infenor it is not because it repre- 
sents — by Elizabethan standards — a limited cul- 
tuie, but because it lepresenls contemporaiy cul- 
ture so inadequately, it has no significant lela- 
tion with the best thought of the time Heroic 
tragedy is decadent because it is factitious, it 
substitutes violent emotionalism for emotion, the 
purple patch for poetiy, and its lhetouc, unlike 
Elizabethan diamatic rheloiic. has no connexion 
with the congenial non-dramatic modes of the 
age; it is artificial in a completely damaging 
sense, and by contempoiaiy standards. If we 
look foi an early illustration of the bad mid- 
eighteenth-centui y conception of poetry as some- 
thing applied from the outside 1 we find it in 
Dij den’s veise plajs, where he adopts canons 
of stjle that he would not have dreamed of 
appljmg — apail fiom his Odes — m his non- 
diamatic veise Tiagedy, he said, “is naturally 
pompous and magnificent ’’ Nothing in English 
literatuie is more surprising — if we stop to con- 
sider — than the complete disci cpancy between 
the sinewy ease of Diyden’s satires and the stiff 
opaqueness of his dramatic veise, and ‘"the lofty 
stjle,” since it cannot modulate, is always com- 
ing down with a bump. 

I'm pleased and pained, since first her eyes I saw, 
As I were stung with some tarantula 
Arms, and the dusty field, I less admire, 

And soften strangely in some new desire, 

Honour burns in me not so fiercely bright. 

But pales as fires when mastered by the light; 
Even while I speak and look, I change yet more, 
And now am nothing that I was before. 

*‘. . . enriching every subject (otherwise dry and 
barren) with a pomp of diction and luxuriant harmony 
of numbers.” — Gray’s note to The Progress of Poesy, 
1754. 



I’m numbed, and fixed, and scarce my eyeballs 

move; 

I fear it is the lethargy of love 1 6 

It is only m the easy strength of occasional lines 
(“A good, luxurious, palatable faith”) that we 
hear his natural voice In the plays as a whole 
— each made up of a succession of “great” mo- 
ments and heroic posLuies — the “nature” that is 
“wrought up to a higher pitch” 11 beais little 
resemblance to the Nature that was to figure so 
largely in the Augustan code. 

This, or a similar account, would probably 
be accepted by all cutics of the Resloiation 
heroic play. What is not commonly lecogmzed 
(it is, at all events, not said) is that the comedy 
of manners exhibits a parallel attenuation and 
enfeeblement of what the age, taken as a whole, 
had to offer I am not, for the moment, lefeinng 
to the moral or social code expiessed The ob- 
servation to start fi om is that the pi ose in which 
Restoration comedy is w 1 llten — select which dra- 1 
matist you like — is poor and inexpressive m 
comparison with the staple non-dramatic prose 

Congieve is usually accepted as the most bril- 
liant stylist of the five or six comic dramatists 
who count But place beside the extract quoted 
from Halifax a passage or two from Love for 
Love 01 The Way of the World (it makes no 
difference whether the speakei is Scandal or 
Mnabell), and Congi eve’s style shows as nerve- 
less in the comparison. 

A mender of reputations' ay, just as he is a 
keeper of secrets, another virtue that lie sets up 
for in the same manner For the logue will speak 
aloud m the posture of a whisper, and deny a 
woman’s name, while he gives you the marks of 
her person, he will foi swear receiving a letter from 
her, and at the same time show you her hand in 
the superscription, and yet perhaps he has coun- 
terfeited the hand too, and sworn to a tiuth; but 
he hopes not to be believed, and refuses the repu- 
tation of a lady’s favour, as a doctor says No to a 
bishopric, only that it may be granted him In 
short, he is a public professor of secrecy, and 

c The Conquest of Granada, Part I, III, i 

°“. . . the nature of a serious play, this last is in- 
deed the representation of nature, but ’tis nature 
wrought up to a higher pitch.” — Of Dramatic Poesy, 
The final paragraph of the Preface to Keligio Laici has 
some interesting remarks in this connexion, eg “The 
florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the passions ” 
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makes proclamation that he holds private intelli- 
gence. 

A To give t’ other his due, he has something of 
good nature, and does not always want wit 

B. Not always- but as often as his memory fails 
him, and his common-place of comparisons He is 
a fool with a good memory, and some few sciaps 
of other folks’ wit He is one whose conversation 
can never be approved, yet it is now and then to 
be enduied He has indeed one good quality, he is 
not exceptious, foi he so passionately affects the 
leputation of understanding raillery, that he will 
construe an affront into a jest, and call down- 
right rudeness and ill language, satire and file 

This reminds me of Arnold’s definition of Ma- 
caulayese, “the external chaiacleiislic being a 
haid metallic movement with nothing of the soft 
play of life, and the internal chaiactenstic being 
a perpetual semblance of hitting the light nail 
on the head wilhouL the reality ” Both construc- 
tion and movemenL are so fai fiom being ex- 
piessivc of anything in pailicular that the mam 
function of some woids is. it seems, to complete 
an antithesis or to display a liddling wit T The 
veibal pattcin appeals at limes to be completely 
um elated to a mode of peiceiving The passages 
quoted have an an of pieenmg themselves on 
then acute disci lminalions, but the antitheses 
aie mechanical, and the pattern is monotonously 
lepealed “She has beauty enough to make any 
mail think she has wit; and complaisance enough 
not to conliadict him who should tell hei so” — 
the common foim soon lo«cs the sling of sur- 
puse Buinel can wide m an antithetical style 
which also penetiates 

And tho’ he desired to become absolute, and to 
overturn both our religion and our laws, yet lie 
would neither run the usk, noi give himself the 
trouble, which so great a design lequned He had 
an appeal ance of gentleness in Ins outwaid deport- 
ment- but he seemed to have no bowels noi tendci- 
ncss in Ins nature: and in the end of his life he 
became cruel 8 

7 The Old Bachelor shows the riddles in the process 
of manufacture. Bellmour He is the dmm to his own 
praise — the only implement of a soldier he resembles, 
like that, being full of hlubleiing noise and emptincs- 
Sharpcr And like that, of no use but to be bealen, etc 

*>1 quote from Profes&oi Nichol Smith’s excellent 
anthology, Characters from the Histones and Memoirs 
of the Seventeenth Century (Claicndon Press), p 222 
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The nearest appi oach to subtlety that Congreve’s 
style allows is repiesented by such things as 
this* 

Fainall. You are a gallant man, Mirabell, and 
though you may ha\e cruelty enough not to satisfy 
a lady's longing, you have too much generosity not 
to be tender of her honour. Yet you speak with an 
mdiffeience which seems to be affected, and con- 
fesses you are conscious of a negligence. 

Muabell You puisue the argument with a dis- 
trust that seems to be unaffected, and confess you 
are conscious of a concern for which the lady is 
more indebted to you than is your wife 

It isn't, leally. veiy subtle As foi the “wit,"’ 
when it isn't meiely verbal and obvious (‘ Fruit- 
ful, the head fruitful. — that bodes horns, the 
fiuit of the head is hoi ns,"’ etc ) it is hopelessly 
dependent oil convention 

She that marries a fool, Sir Sampson, forfeits the 
reputation of her honesty or understanding: and 
she that maincs a very witty man is a slave to the 
severity and insolent conduct of her husband I 
should like a man of wit for a lovei, because I 
would have such a man in my power, but I would 
no more be his wife than his enemy For his malice 
is not a more terrible consequence of his aversion 
than his jealousy is of his love. 

An intelligent husband, you see, must be jealous; 
lake away that entei taming assumption and the 
point is blunted Halifax is a witty writer, but 
his wit springs naturally fiom the situation he 
is concerned with and illuminates it — “A part- 
ner in government is so unnatural a thing that 
it is a squint-ey ed allegiance which must be paid 
to such a double-bottomed monarchy .” 0 Con- 
greve’s wit is entnelv self-regarding. 

If theie were space to discuss the mannei of 
Wycherley , Etherege and Vanbrugh, it is a simi- 
lar account that would have to be given I am 
not suggesting that they wnte in a completely 
I indistinguishable common mode (though they 
all have passages that might come fiom any 
play ) , but in essentials — in the way m which 
I they use then similes and antitheses, in the con- 
I ception of “style” and “wit” that they exhibit — 
I they all stand together Not one of them has 
achieved a genuinely sensitive and individual 

'’Also from The Character of a Trimmer — “ . the 

indecent couitslup of some silken divines, who, one 
would think, did practise to bow at the altar, only to 
learn to make the better legs at Court” 


I mode of expression ; and m each the pattern of 
the piose inhibits any but the nariowest — and 
the most devastatmgly expected — response That, 
I should claim, is the judgment to which an 
analysis of their piose inevitably leads The 
tiouble is not that the Restoration comic wi iters 
deal with a limited number of themes, but that 
they bung to beai a miserably limited set off 
attitudes. And these, m turn, aie factitious to 
exacLly the same degiee as the piose is aitificial 
and non-representative of the current non-dra- 
matic medium. 


Apait fiom_the picsenlation of incidental and I 
unrelated - “wit” (which soon becomes as tiring' 
as the epigiams of the “good talker”), Restora- 
tion comedy has two main interests — the he- 
havioui of the polite _ancL of pr etenders to polite- 
ness, and some aspects of sexual relationships. 
Clitics have made out a case for finding m one 
or other of these themes a unifying principle 
and a serious base for the comedy of manners 
According to Miss Lynch, the “thoroughly con- 
ventionalized social mode” of the courtly ciiele 
“was discovered to have manifestly comic as- 
pects, both when awkwardly misinterpreted, and 
when completely fulfilled through peisonalilies 
to which, howcvei. it could not give complete 
expi ession,” 10 and bolh these disci epanciesjwere 
exploited by JCtherege and his successors^ Bom 
amy Dobree, attributing to the comic dramatists 
‘a deep curiosity, and a desire to try new ways 
if living,” finds that “the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Restoration comedy down to Con- 
j ;reve is that it is concerned w ith the attempt toj 
: ationalize sexual relationships It is this that 
makes it different from any other comedy that 
has ever been written ... It said in effect, 
‘Heie is life lived upon ceitain assumptions; see 
what it becomes ’ It also dealt^ _as no other 
comedy has ever done, with a subject that arose 
directly out of this, namely sex-antagonism, a 
consequence of the experimental fieedom al- 
lowed to women, which gave matter for some 
of its most brilliant scenes!’ 11 

These accounts, as developed, certainly look 
impressive, and if Restoration comedy really 


10 K. M Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration 
Comedy, p. 216. 

11 Bonamy Dobree, Restoration. Comedy , pp. 22-23. 

m. 
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answeied to them — if it had something fiesh and 
penetrating to say on sex and social relations — 
there would he no need to complain, even if 
one found the “solutions” distasteful But Miss 
Lynch’s case, at all events, depends on a vigot- 
nus reading into the plays of values which are 
not there, values which could not possibly he 
expressed, in fact, m the prose of any of the 
dramatists (The candid reader can turn up the 
passages selected by Miss Lynch m support of 
her argument, and see if they are not all in 
the factitious, superficial mode that I have de- 
scribed ) 

We may consider, by way of illustration, 
Etherege’s The Man oj Mode When the play 
opens, Donmant (“the finest of all fine gentle- 
men in Restoration comedy”) is trying to rid 
himself of an old mistiess. Mis. Loveit, before 
taking up with a new, Bellinda, whilst Young 
Bellair, in love with Emilia, is trying to find 
some way out of mai lying Hairiel, an heness 
whom his father has brought to town foi him 
The enteitainment is made up of these two sets 
of complications, together with an exhibition of 
the would-be modishness of Sir Fopling Flutter. 
Events move fast After a night spent m various 
sociabilities Dorimant keeps an appointment 
with Bellinda at 5 am. Letting her out of his 
lodgings an hour or so later, and swearing to 
be discreet “By all the Jojs I have had, and 
those you keep in store,” he is sui prised by his 
companions, and m the resulting confusion Bel- 
linda finds heiself paying an unwilling \isit to 
Mrs Loveit Doiimanl appeals and is rated by 
the women before he “flings off ” Meanwhile 
Young Bellaii and Emilia have secietly married 
Dorimant, his equanimity lecoveied, turns up 
for the exposure, followed by his nnsli esses The 
lovers are forgiven, the nusti esses are huddled 
off the stage, and it is decided that Dorimant, 
who, the previous day, had ingiatiated himself 
with Harriet’s mother, and whose “soul has 
quite given up hei liberty,” shall be allowed 
to pay court to the heness 

It seems to me that what the play provides — 
'’apart from the briskly handled intrigue — is a 
demonstration of the physical stamina of Dori- 
mant. But Miss Lynch sees further. For her, 
Dorimant is “the fine flowering of Restoration 
culture.” Illustrating her theory of the double 
standard, she remarks: “We laugh at Sir Fopling 


Flullci because he so clumsily parodies social 
fashions which Donmant inteipiels with un- 
failing giace and distinction. We laugh at Don- 
mant because his assumed affectation admits of 
so poor and incomplete an cxpiession of an 
alti active and vigorous peisonality.” 12 The “un- 
failing grace and distinction” aie pci haps not 
much in evidence m Donmant’s spiteful tieat- 
ment of Mrs. Loveit, 13 but even if we ignoie 
those brutish scenes we aie forced to ask, How 
do we know that there is this “attractive and 
vigorous personality” beneath the conventional 
foims? Dorimant’s intrigues aie of no moie 
human significance than those of a bain-yard 
cock, and as for what Miss L)nch calls “his 
leally senous affair with Hamel” (I feel this 
deseivcs a sic), it is puiely theatrical, and the 
“pangs of love” are expiessed in nothing but 
the conventional foimulae “She’s gone, but she 
has left a pleasing Image of heiself behind that 
wandeis m my Soul” The answer to the ques- 
tion posed is that Miss Lvnch’s account is a 
mere assumption Nothing that Donmant actu- 
ally says will warrant it — and nothing m the 
whole of Restoration coined). — m the woids ac- 
tually spoken — allows us a glimpse of those 
other “peisonalities” to which the conventional 
social inodes “could not give complete expres- 
sion ” The “real values” 11 simply aie not there 

A minoi point caii be made in passing It is 
just possible to claim that Restoration comedy 
contains “social cnticism” in its handling of 
“the vulgar.” “Cbrne, Mr Shaipei,” says Con- 
gi eve’s Bellinda. “you and I will lake a turn, 
and laugh at the vulgai , both the gieat vulgai 
and the small,” and Etheiege’s Lady Tow nicy 
expresses the common altitude of the polite to- 

] - The SounI Mode of Restoration Comedy, p. 181. 

13 See II, n and V, i, whole Donmant, Hying to force 
a quairil with Air*- Loveit, attnbuUs to her a fondness 
for Sir Fopling The fust of these scenes was too much 
for Ethercge, and he makes Bellinda say 

He’s given me the pioof which I denied of his love, 

But ’lis a proof of Ins ill nature loo 

I wish I had not seen him use her so. 

But this is soon forgotten, and we are not, of course, 
called on to register an unfavourable judgment of 
Dorimant. 

14 “The love affairs of Courtal and Ariana, Freeman 
and Gatty [in She W oa’d if She Cou’d 1 are similarly 
embarrassed by social convention. . . . The conduct of 
these polite lovers acquires comic vitality through the 
continually suggested opposition of artificial and real 
values.” — Op cit., p. 152. 
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wards the social nuisances ‘‘We should love 
wit, but for vatiely he able to diveit ouiselves 
with the extiavagancies of those who want it” 
The butts, unfoi tunateh . aie only shown as 
fools by the disuepantv between their ambitions 
and their achievements. not because theii ambi- 
tions are puenle The subject is hardly woith 
discussing, since it is ob\ lously nothing but an 
easily satisfied sense of supeiionty that is di- 
yeited by the "variety" of a constant succession 
of Dajiperw its. Fiotlis and Fopling Flutters. 
"When a humoui takes m London,” Tom Blown 
remaiked "they ude it to death eie they leave 
it. The pinnilne Chnstians weie not peisecuted 
with half that vantv as the poor unthinking 
beaus are tormented with upon the theatie . . . 
A huge gieat muff, and a gaudy nbbon hanging 
at a bully's backside, is an excellent jest, and 
new-invented cuises, as, Stap niv vitals, damn 
niv diaphiagm, slit niv wind jiijie. sink me ten 
thousand fathom deep rig up a new beau, 
though in the main "tis but the same eyerlasting 
coxcomb ” 18 

3 

In the mattei of sexual relations Restoiation 
Lomedy is entnelv dominated by a narrow set 
/of conyentions The objection that it is only 
certain chaiacters. not the diamatists themselves, 
who accept them can be moie fieely encountered 
when the assumptions that are expiessed most 
frequentl) have been bnefly illustrated. 

The first conyenlion is, of course, that con- 
stancy m love, especially in mamage, is a bore. 
Vanbrugh, yvho was the most uneas) if not the 
most honest of the comic dramatists (I think 
that in The Provok’d Wife he show's as unusu- 
ally honest), unambiguously attnbules this atti- 
tude to Sn John Biute: 

What cloying meat is love — yvhen matrimony’s 
the sauce to it' Tyvo years marriage has debauch’d 
my five senses . . No boy was ever so weary of 
his tutor, no girl of her bib, no nun of doing 
penance, or old maid of being chaste, as I am of 
being married Sure there’s a secret curse entail’d 
upon the very name of wife! 

The woman's well enough, she has no vice that 
I know of, but she’s a wife, and — damn a wife! 18 

18 Tom Brown, Works, Vol III, Amusements Comical 
and Serious, ‘ At the Playhouse,” p 39. 

10 The Provok’d Wife, I, i, II, i 


What Vanbiugh sayv as a fit sentiment for Sir 
John had by that time (1697) seiv r ed the Res- 
toration stage — w ithout change — foi thirty years. 
In She Wou’d if She Coud Etheiege had ex- 
hibited Sn Olivei Cockyyood in an identical 
vein: ‘"A pox of this tying man and yvoman 
together, for betlei, for yvorse ” ‘"To have a 
misliess love thee entnely” is “a damn'd trou- 
ble” ‘There aie sots that would think them- 
selves happy in such a Lady; but to a true bred 
Gentleman all lawful solace is abomination.” 17 
If Sir Olivei is a fool it is only because he is 
a tnfle gioss m his expression. ‘'If you did but 
know, Madam,” says the polite Freeman, “what 
an odious thing it is to be thought to love a 
Wife in good Company ” l!> And the convention 
is constantly turning up in Congieve “There is 
no eieatuie peifeetly civil but a husband,” ex- 
plains Mis Fiail, “for in a little time he grows 
only rude to his wife, and that is the highest 
good breeding, for it begets his civility to other 
people” 10 “Marry her 1 Mairy her 1 ” Famall 
advises Miiabell. “Be half as well acquainted 
with hei chaims, as you aie with her defects, 
and my life on't, you are youi own man 
again ” 20 And Witw oud . “A wit should no more 
be sincere than a woman constant, one argues a 
decay of paits. as t’olhci of beauty ” Jl Appetite, 
it seems (and this is the second assumption), 
needs perjietually fresh stimulus This is the 
faith of Rhodoplnl in Marriage a la Mode and 
of Constant in The Provok’d Wife, as well as 
of Wycherley’s old piocuress, Mrs Joyner. “If 
our wives would suffer us but now and then to 
make excursions,’’ Rhodophil explains to Pala- 
mede, “the benefit of our vanety would be 
theirs, instead of one continued, lazy, tired love, 
they would, in their turns, have twenty vigorous, 
fresh, and active lovers ’’ -- “Would anything 
but a madman complain of uncertainty?” asks 
Congi eve’s Angelica, for “secunty is an insipid 
thing, and the ovei taking and possessing of a 

17 She W ou’d if She Could, I, i , III, in. 

12 Ibid., Ill, lii. 

10 Love for Love, I, n. 

20 The Way of the World, I, li. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Marriage a la Mode, II, i Cf. The Provok’d Wife, 
III, l Constant, “There’s a poor sordid slavery in mar- 
riage, that turns the flowing tide of honour, and sinks 
us to the lowest ebb of infamy ’Tis a corrupted sod 
IH-nature, sloth, cowardice, and dirt, are all its prod 
uct ” 
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■wish, discovers the folly of the chase.” 21 And 
Fainall, in The Way oj fhe World, speaks for a 
large class when lie hints at a liking for sauce 
— a little gentleman’s lelish — to his seductions 
“I’d no moie play with a man that slighted his 
ill foilune than I’d make love to a woman who 
under- valued the loss of her reputation ” 21 Fam- 
all, of couise, is what he i«, but the attitude 
that makes sexual pleasure “the bliss,” that 
makes woman “delicious” — something to be 
savouied — as wel 1 as “damned” and “desltuc- 
tive,” demands, foi its suppoit, “the pleasuie 
of a chase ” 2 "’ 

Would you long pre«eivc your lovn 9 
Would you still his goddess reign 2 
Never let him all discover, 

Never lei linn much obtain 20 

1 Restoration comedy used to be considcicd out- 
lageously outspoken, but such stuff as this, far 
from being “outspoken,” ho\ers on the oulskuts 
of sexual relations, and sees nothing but the 
titillation of appetite (“ ’Tis not the success,” 
Collier observed, “but the manner of gaining it 
which is all m all”) 27 Sex is a hook baited 
with tempting morsels, 2S it is a thnst quench- 
er, 20 it is a cordial, 0 it is a dish to feed on, 11 
it is a bunch of grapes, 12 it is an) thing but sex 

23 Love for Love, IV, m 

21 The II ay oj the If odd , I, i. 

25 The Old Bachelor, I, i III, n (‘ O thou delicious, 
damned, dear, desliuctive woman 1 ”), IV, n 

20 Ibid , II, li 

27 A Short View oj the Projancness and Immorality 
of the English Stage, Fifth Edition, 1738, p 116 

-s “ ’Tis true you are so eagei m puisuit of the temp- 
tation, that you save the devil the tiouble of leading 
you into it nor is it out of discietion that you don t 
swallow the very hook yourselves have bailed, but 
what you meant foi a whet turns the edge of your puny 
stomachs ” — The Old Bachelor, I, i “.Strike lfearlwcll 
home, before the halt's worn oft the hook Age will 
come lie nibbled fanly yesterday, and no doubt will 
be eager enough today to swallow the temptation ” — 
Ibid , III, i. 

20 “What was my pleasuie is become my duty ami I 
have as little stomach to her now as if I were her hus- 
band . . . Pox out 1 that a man cant drink without 
quenching Ins thirst” — The Double Dealer, III, l 

80 “You must get you a mistress, Rhodoplnl That, 
indeed, is living upon cordials , but, as fast as one fails, 
you must supply it with another.” — Marriage a la Mode, 

I, i 

31 “Because our husbands cannot feed on one dish, 
therefore we must be starved ” — Ibul , III, i 

32 “The only way to keep us new to one another, is 
never to enjoy, as they keep grapes, by hanging them 
upon a line, they must touch nothing, if you would 
preserve them fresh ” — Ibid, V, i 


(This, of course, explains why some people can 
combine a delighted approval of Restoration 
coined) with an unbalanced repugnance foi such 
modern lileialure as deals sincerely and realis- 
tically with sexual lelalionslups ) 

Now Lhe objection refened to above was that 
sentiments such as these aie not offeied for 
sliaighLfoiwaid acceptance Many of them are 
atliibuled to characleis plain!) marked 
Wic-ked (Mask well, foi example, is the black-a- 
vised nllain of melodiama), or, more fre- 
quentl), as luvial, and the diamatist can theic- 
fore dissociate himself lie may even be engaged 
in showing his audience the exjilicit, logical 
consequences of the half-unconscious piennses 
on which they base then own lives, saying, as 
Mi Dobree has it, “Heic is life lived ujion cei- 
tam assumptions, see what it becomes” To this 
theie are seveial answeis The fn si is that re- 
flexions of the kind that I have quoted aic 
indistinguishable in tone and style fiom the 
geneial cpigiammatic slock-m-tiade (the audi- 
ence was not altogether to be blamed if. as 
Congreve complained, they could not at fiist 
“distinguish betwixt the chaiactci of a Witwoud 
and a Lovcwit"). and they aie laigel) “ex- 
hibited.” just as all the self-conscious witticisms 
aie exhibited, for the sake of then immediate 
“comic” effect One has only to note the laugh- 
ter of a contempoi ary audience at a levival and 
the places wheie the splutters occui, to realize 
how much of the fun pi ov ides a lathei gioss 
example of tendency wit ,J The same attitudes, 
moieovei, aic manipulated again and again, 
turning up with the stale monotony of jokes on 
jiostcaids, and the play that is made with them 
demands only the easiest, the most superficial, 
lesjionse But it is, aftei all, useless to aigue 
about the degiee of deLachmcnt, the angle at 

'•The Freudian “censor” i- at times piojccted in the 
form of the stage puntan The plays written soon after 
the Commonwealth period appealed to Royalist picju- 
diee by -alm/ing the seemingly picusc , and even 
latei, when “the bonfires of devotion ’ the bellows of 
zeal,” weie foigotten, a good deal of the self cunscious 
swagger of indecency seems to have been directed 
against “our protestant husbands,” city merchants, 
aldermen and the like, the “daring” effect was in- 
tensified by postulating a shockablc audience some- 
where — not necessarily in the theatre Not that the 
really obscene jokes were merely bravado Collier quite 
rightly remarked that “the modern poets seem to use 
smut as the old ones did Machines, to relieve a faint- 
ing situation ” — A Short View, Fifth Edition, p 4. 
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which these attitudes and assumptions are pre- 
sented As soon as one selects a particular com- 
edy foi that exciciae one lealizes that all is 
cquall) gust to the mill and that the diamalist 
(theic is no need, here, to make distinctions) 
has no coherent attitude of his own A consistent 
ailistic pmpose would not be content to expicss 
itself in a stv le that allows so limited, so local 
an effcci 

But it is the li malil) that one comes back to 
In Dm den's Maruage a la Mode the chaiacteis 
accept the usual conventions constancy is dull, 
and lo\e onl) thuves on variety 

Palamede 0, now I have found it 1 you dislike 
her for no other leason but because she’s your 
wife. 

Rhadophil And is not that enough 9 All that I 
know of her perfections now, is only by memory 
. At last wc ai lived at that point, that there 
was nothing left in us to make us new to one an- 
other . . . 

Palamede The truth is, your disease is very des- 
perate, but, though you cannot be cured, you may 
be patched up a little you must get you a mistress, 
Rhodoplnl That, indeed, is living upon cordials, 
but. as fast as one fails, you must supply it with 
another 

The mistress that Rhodophil selects is Melantha, 
whom Palamede is to many, Palamede falls in 
love with Doiahce Rhodophil’s wife, and the 
ensuing complications pionde sufficient enter- 
tainment (the grotto scene, III, n, is ically 
funny). Mi Dobree, howcvei, regards the play 
as a wilt) exposuie of the impossibility of lation- 
alizmg sex relations, as Palamede and Rhodo- 
phil attempt to rationalize them Diyden “laughs 
moralit) hack into its ughtful place, as the 
scheme which ultimately makes life most com- 
fortable ” 1 But what Dryden actually does is 
to use the conventions for the amusement they 
alfoid, not to examine them The level at which 
the play woihs is fairly indicated by the opening 
song 

Why should a foolish marriage vow. 

Which long ago was made, 

Oblige us to each other now. 

When pasMon is decayed 9 
We loved, and we loved, as long as we could, 

’Til our love was loved out in us both, 

31 Restoration Comedy, p 133. 


But our marriage is dead, when the pleasure is fled: 
’Twas pleasure first made it an oath. 

If I have pleasuics for a friend. 

And further love in store. 

What wrong has he, whose joys did end, 

And who could give no more 9 
’Tis a madness that lie should be jealous of me, 

Or that I should bar him of another: 

For all we can gam, is to give ourselves pain, 
^'When neither can hinder the other 

The lovets make no attempt to “tationalize sex” 
for the simple leason that genuine sexual feel- 
ings no moie enter into the play as a whole than 
feelings of any kind enter into the song. (The 
obviously faked emotions of the heroic plot are, 
alter all, relevant — and betia)ing ) And accord- 
ing to Mi Dobi ee, “In one sense the whole idea 
of Restoi ation comedy is summed up in the open- 
ing song of Mairiage a la Mode J= 

In a sense, too. Mi Dobree is light Restora- 
tion comedy nowhcie provides us with much 
moie of the essential stuff of human experience 
than we have there Even Congicve, by common 
account the best of the comic wnleis, is no ex- 
ception I have said that his verbal pattein often 
seems to be quite unrelated to an individual 
mode of peiceiving At best it regisleis a very i 
limited mode Restoration prose is all “social” 
in its tone, implications and general tenor, but 
Congreve’s observation is merely of the public 
surface And Congreve, too, relies on the con- 
ventional assumptions In The Way of the World, 
it is Imp. they aic mainly given to the bad and 
the foolish to express it is Fainall who dis- 
course® on the pleasures ol disliking one’s wife, 
and Witvvoud who maintains that only old age 
and ugliness ensure constancy And Mirabell, 
who is explicitly opposed to some aspects of 
contemporary manners, goes thiough the com- 
mon forms in a tone of rathei weary aloofness: 
“I wonder, Fainall, that you who aie married, 
and of consequence should be discreet, will suf- 
fer your wife to be of such a pally.” But Con- 
greve himself is not above raising a cheap snig- 
ger; 36 and, above all, the characters with some 
life in them have nothing to fall back on — 
nothmg, that is, except the conventional, and 

• lr ‘/6id, p. 106. 

1,0 Ay there’s my grief , that’s the sad change of life, 

To lose my title, and yet keep my wife 

The W ay oJ the W orld, II, u. 
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conventionally limited, pleasures of sex Milla- 
mant, who says she loathes the country and hates 
the town, expects to draw vitality from the ex- 
citement of incessant solicitation: 

✓ 

I’ll be solicited to the veiy last, nay, and aftcr- 
waids . . I should think I was poor and had 
nothing to bestow, if I were reduced to an in- 
glorious ease, and freed from the agreeable fatigues 
of solicitation . . . Oh, I hate a lover that can 
dare to think he draws a moment’s air, independent 
of the bounty of Ins mistress There is not so im- 
pudent a thing m nature, as the saucy look of an 
assured man, confident of success The pedantic 
arrogance of a very husband has not so pragmatical 
an air. 

Everyone seems to have found Millamant intelli- 
gent and attractive, but her attitude is not far 
removed from that expiessed in 

Would you long preserve your lover 9 
Would you still lus goddess reign 9 

and she shares with characters who are decidedly 
not attractive a dispropoitionate belief in “the 
pleasure of a chase ” Which is not surprising in 
view of her other occupations and resources; 
visiting, writing and leceivmg letters, tea-parties 
and small talk make up a round that is never 
for a moment enlivened by the play of genuine 
intelligence 17 And although Congreve recog- 
nizes, at times, the tuvialily of his characters, 33 
it is to the world whose confines were the Court, 
the drawing-room, the play-house and the paik 
— a world completely lacking the real sophisti- 
cation and self-knowledge that might, in some 
measure, have redeemed it — that he limits his 
appeal 

f It is, indeed, haid to lesist the conclusion that 
“society” — the smart town society that sought 
entertainment at the theaties — was fundamen- 
tally boied J '’ In The Man oj Mode Emilia re- 

JT As Lady Buite lemarks, “After all, a woman s life 
would be a dull business, if it were not for the men . . . 
We shou’d never blame Fate for the shortness of oui 
days, our time would hang wretchedly upon our hands ” 
— The Provok'd ll ije. 111, 111 

38 Mirabell You had the leisure to entertain a herd 
of fools; things who visit you from their excessive idle- 
ness, bestowing on your easiness that time which is the 
encumbrance of their lives How can you find delight 
in such society 9 — The Way of the World, II, l 
30 The constitution, habits and demands of the the- 
atre audience are admirably illustrated by Alexandre 
Beljame in that neglected classic of scholarship, Le 
Public et les Homines de Lettres en Ansileterre au Dix- 
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marks of Medley, “I love to hear him talk o' 
the intrigues, let ’em be never so dull in them- 
selves, he'll make ‘cm pleasant i’ the lclation. 
and the idiotic conversation that follows (II, l). 
afloiding us a glimpse of what Miss Lynch call 1 ' 
“the most brilliant society which Restoiation 
comedy has to ofiei,” 10 suggests in moie than 
one way how badly society needed to be cntei- 
tamed. It is the boredom — the constant need for 
titillation — that helps to explain not only the 
heroic “heightening” of emotion, but the various 
scenic effecLs, the devices of staging and costume 
that became popular at this penod (Charles II 
“almost died of laughing” at Nell Gwynn’s enor- 
mous hat.) The conventions — of sexual pursuit, 
and so on — were an attempt to make life inter- 
esting — an impossible job foi those who were 
aware of so limited a range of human poten- 
tialities 

The dominating mood of Restoration comedy 
is, by common account, a cynical one But one 
cannot e \ en say that theie is here, lit contrast to 
naive Romantic feivouis, the lough strength of 
disillusion If — recognizing that there is a place 
in the educational piocess foi, say, La Roche- 
foucauld — one finds the “cynicism” of the pi a) s 
distasteful, it is because it is easy and superficial ; 
the attitudes that we are piesented with aie based 
on so meagie an amount of observation and e\- 
penencc Thus, “Elle leliouvait dans 1’adultere 
toutes les platitudes du manage” has, super- 
ficially, much the same meaning as, “I find now, 
by sad evpei lence. that a mislicss is much more 
chaigeablc than a wife, and aftei a little time 
loo, growls full as dull and insignificant ” But 
rvheieas the fiist sentence has behind it the whole 
of Madame Bovary, the second comes fiom Sn 
Martin Mai -all, which (although Dry den shares 
the honours with the Duke of Newcastle) is per- 
haps the stupidest play I have ever read, and 
the context is imbecility. 

But the superficiality is bell ay cd at cveiy turn 
—by the obvious ihylhms of the mleispeisgd 
songs, as well as by the artificial elegance of the 
prose. And the cynicism is closely allied with — 
merges into — sentimentality. One thinks of the 

Huitieme Steele, 1660-1740 See also C V. Deane, 
Dramatic Theory and the Rhymed Heroic Play, Chapter 
I, Section 6. 

40 The Sonal Mode of Restoration Comedy, p 177. 
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sentimentally conceived Fidelia in the resolutely 
"‘tough’’ Plain Dealer, and theie is no doubt that 
the audience Has meant to lespond sympatheti- 
cally n hen, at the end of Love jor Love. Angelica 
declaied hei loie foi Valentine “Had I the 
norld to gne you, it could not make me worthy 
of so generous a passion, here’s my hand, my 
heart was always yours, and struggled very haid 
to make this utmost trial of your virtue.” There 
is, of couise. a good deal of loose emotion in the 
heroic plays, mitten — it is useful to remember 
— for the same audience 

I’m numbed, and fixed, and scarce my eyeballs 
move , 

I fear it is the lethargy of love! 

"Tis lie, I feel him now in every part: 

Like a new lord he vaunts about my heart; 
Surveys, in state, each corner of my breast, 

While poor fierce I, that was, am dispossessed . 41 

A secret pleasure trickles through my veins: 

It works about the inlets of my soul. 

To feel thy touch, and pity tempts the pass: 

But the tough metal of my heart resists, 

’Tis warmed with the soft fire, not melted down . 45 

“Feeling,” m Dryden’s serious plays, is fairly 
represented by such passages as these, and Dry- 
deii, we know, was not alone in admiring the 
Fletchenan “pathos ’" But it is the lyric verse of 
the period that provides the strongest confirma- 
tory evidence of the kind of bad taste that is in 
question It is not merely that in Etherege, Sed- 
ley and Doisct the feeling comes from much 
nearer the surface than in the Metaphysicals and 
the Caroline poets, intellectual “wit” no longer 
strengthens and controls the feeling. Conven- 
tional attitudes are rigged out in a conventional 
vocabulary and conventional images. (The stock 

41 The Conquest of Granada, Part I, III, L 
i2 Don Sebastian, III, i. 


outfit — the “fair eyes” that “wound,” the “pleas- 
ing pains,” the “sighs and teais," the “bleeding 
heaits” and “flaming darts’’ — can be studied in 
any anthology ' ') Theie is, in consequence, a 
pervasive stiain of sentimental vulgarity. 

Farewell, ungrateful traitor 1 
Farewell, my perjured swain! 

Let never injured creature 
Believe a man again 
The pleasure of possessing 
Surpasses all expressing, 

But ’tis too short a blessing. 

And love too long a pain. 

The passion you pretended. 

Was only to obtain, 

But when the charm is ended. 

The charmer you disdain. 

Your love by ours we measure 
Till we have lost our treasure. 

But dying is a pleasure 
When living is a pain. 

This piece of music-hall sentiment comes from 
Dryden’s The Spanish Fnar, and it does not 
stand alone. The mode that was to produce, 
among other things of equal meut, “When lovely 
woman stoops to folly,” had its ongm in the 
lyrics of the Restoration pciiod Most of these 
were written by the group connected with the 
theatres, and they serve to underline the essen- 
tial ciiticism of the plays The cnticism that 
defendeis of Restoration comedy need to answer 
is not that the comedies are “immoral,” but that 
they are trivial, gross and dull. 

43 See, for example, Aphra Belin’s “Love m fantastic 
triumph sate,” Buckingham’s To Ins Mistress (“Phyllis, 
though your all powerful charms”), Dryden’s ‘Ask not 
the cause why sullen spring,” and “Ah, how sweet it 
is to love,” and Sedley’s To Chloris — all in The Oxford 
Book of English Verse, or Ault’s Seventeenth Century 
Lyrics, 
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JOHN CROWE RANSOM: A Poem Nearly Anonymous * 


I T was published in 1638, in the darkness 
preceding our incomparable modernity. Its 
origins were about as unlikely as they could 
be, for it was only one of the exhibits in a 
memorial garland, a common academic sort of 
volume. It appealed there without a title and 
signed only by a pair of initials, though now we 
know it both by a name and by an author. Often 
we choose to think of it as the work of a famous 
poet, which it was not; done by an apprentice 
of nearly thirty, who was still purifying his taste 
upon an astonishingly arduous diet of literary 
exercises; the fame which was to shine back- 
wards upon this poem, and to be not very dif- 
ferent from the fame which he steadily intended, 
being as distant as it was gieat. Unfortunately 
it is one of the poems which we think we know 
best. Upon it is imposed the weight of many 
perfect glosses, respecting its occasion, hteiaiy 
sources, classical and conlcmporaiy allusions, 
exhausting us certainly and exhausting, for a 
good many persons, the poem But I am bound 
to consider that any tuteness which conies to 
mind with mention of the poem is a property of 
our own registration, and does not affect its 
freshness, which is perennial The poem is young, 
brilliant, insubordinate. In it is an artist who 
wrestles with an almost insuperable problem, 
and is kinsman to some tortured modern artists 
It has something m common with, for example, 
The Waste Land. In short, the poem is Lycidas. 

A symbol is a great convenience m discussion, 
and therefoie I will find one in the half-way 
anonymity of the poem, symbolic of the poet’s 
admirable understanding of his art, and sym- 
bolic of the tradition that governed the art on 

* “A Poem Nearly Anonymous” is reprinted from 
The World’s Body by John Crowe Ransom, copyright 
1938 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, used by permission 
of the publishers, Charles Scribner’s Sons Mr Ransom 
(6 1888) is also the author of God Without Thunder 
an Unorthodox Defense of Orthodoxy (1930) and The 
New Criticism (1941) 


the whole in one of its flourishing periods. 
Anonymity, of some real if not literal sort, is a 
condition of poetry. A good poem, even if it is 
signed with a full and well-known name, in- 
tends as a work of art to lose the identity of the 
author; that is, it means to represent him not 
actualized, like an eye-witness testifying in court 
and held strictly by zealous counsel to the point 
at issue, but freed from his juridical or piose 
self and taking an ideal or fictitious peisonality; 
otherwise his evidence amounts the less to poetry 
Poets may go to universities and, if they take to 
education, increase greatly the stock of ideal 
selves into which they may pass for the purpose 
of being poetical If on the othei hand they insist 
too nairowly on their own identity and their own 
story, inspired by a simple but mistaken theory 
of art, they find their little poetic fountains 
diymg up within them Milton set out to write 
a poem mourning a friend and poet who had 
died, m older to do it he became a Greek shep- 
herd, mourning another one It was not that 
authority attached pailiculaily to the discourse 
of a Greek shepherd; the Gieek shepherd in his 
own person would have been hopeless; but 
Milton as a Greek shepheid was deliveied fiom 
being Milton the scrivenei’s son, the Master of 
Aits from Cambndge, the handsome and finicky 
young man, and that was the point In proceed- 
ing to his Master’s degree he had made studies 
which gave him dramatic insight into man) parts 
foreign to his own personal expenence; which 
w r as piecisely the technical resource he had re- 
quired the moment he detei mined to be a poet 
Such a training was almost the regular and un- 
remarked procedure with the poets of his time 
Today young men and women, as noble as Mil- 
ton, those in university circles as much as those 
out of them, try to become poets on another 
plan, and with rather less success They unte 
then autobiographies, following perhaps the 
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example of Woidsworth, which on the whole 
may have been unfoitunate foi the prosperity of 
the art; 01 they wule some of then intenser ex- 
periences, then loves, pities, gncfs and religious 
ecstasies, but too liteially, faithfully, piously, 
ingenuously'. They seem to want to do without 
wit and playfulness, diamatic sense, detachment, 
and it cuts them off from the practice of an ait. 

Briefly, it was Milton’s intention to be always 
anonymous as a poet, raiely as a writer of prose. 
The poet must suppress the man, or the man 
would suppiess the poet What he wanted to say 
for himself, 01 foi Ins pnnciples, became eligible 
for poetry only is lien it became i\ hat the poet, 
the dramatis persona so to speak, might want to 
say for himself The poet could not be directed 
to expiess faithfully and pointedly the man; noi 
was it for the sake of “expression” that the man 
abdicated m favor of the poet 

Strictly speaking, this may be a half-truth But 
if we regard with a reformer’s eye the decay, in 
our time, of poetry, it becomes almost the whole 
truth we aie called to utter. I do not mind put- 
ting it flatly, nor drawing the conclusion that 
poetry appealed to the apprentice Milton, before 
it could appear anything else, and befoie it could 
come into pioper existence at all, as a sort of 
exercise, very difficult, and at first sight rather 
beside the point It was of course an exercise 
in puie linguistic technique, or metrics, it was 
also an exeicisc in the technique of what our 
critics of fiction lefci to as “point of view” And 
probably we shall neier find a better locus than 
Lycidas for exhibiting at once the poet and the 
man, the technique and the peisonal interest, 
bound up tightly and contending all but equally; 
the strain of conliaries, the not quite resolvable 
dualism, that is art 

For we must begin with a remark quite un- 
suitable foi those moderns to whom “expression” 
seems the essential quality of poetry. Lycidas is 
a literary exeicisc, and so is almost any other 
poem earlier than the eighteenth century; the 
craftsmanship, the formal quality which is writ- 
ten on it, is meant to have high visibility Take 
elegy, foi example According to the gentle and 
extiemely masculine tradition which once gov- 
erned these matters, performance is not rated by 
the rending of garments, heartbieak, verisimili- 
tude of desolation After all, an artist is standing 
befoie the public, and bears the chaiacler of a 


qualified spokesman, and a male. Let him some- 
what loudly sweep the stungs, even the tender 
human ones, but not without being almost mili- 
tary and superficial in his restraint; like the 
pomp at the funeral of the king, whom every- 
body mourns publicly and nobody privately. 
Milton made a gicat point of observing the pro- 
pi lelies of verse He had told Diodali, as plainly 
as Latin elegiacs allowed, that “cxpiession” was 
not one of the satisfactions which they permitted 
to the poet: “You w r ant to knoiv in verse how 
much I love and cherish you; believe me that 
you will scarcely discovei this in verse, for love 
like ours is not contained within cold measures, 
it does not come to hobbled feel ” As for me- 
morial veise, he had already written, in English 
or Latin, for the University beadle, the Univer- 
sity earner, the Vice-Chancellor, his niece the 
Fan Infant Dying of a Cough, the Maichioness 
of Winchester, the Bishop of Winchester, the 
Bishop of Ely; he was yet to write for his Dio- 
dati, and for Mrs Kathanne Thomason AH 
these poems are exercises, and some are very 
playful indeed. There is no great raw grief 
apparent ever, and sometimes, veiy likely, no 
great grief For Lycidas he mourns with a very I 
technical piety. 

Let us go directly to the poem’s metre — though 
this fealuie may seem a bristling technicality, 
and the sort of thing the tcndei reader may think 
he ought to be spared. I do not Svish to be brutal, 
but I am afraid that metre is fundamental in the 
pioblem posed to the artist as poet During the 
long apprenticeship Milton was the experimen- 
talist, tiymg nearly everything He does not 
ordinanly, in the Minoi Poems, lepeat lnmself 
metrically; another poem means anothei metre, 
and the new metre will scarcely satisfy him any 
better than the last one did Evidently Milton 
never found the metre in which as a highly indi- 
vidual poet he could feel easy, and to which he 
was prepared to entiust his seiious work, until 
he had taken the lagged blank verse of contem- 
porary drama and had done something to it, 
tightening it up into a medium which was hard 
enough to exhibit form, and plastic enough to 
give him freedom In othei words, it defined the 
poet as somebody with a clipped, sonorous, fig- 
urative manner of speaking, but it also gave a 
possible if indirect utteiance to the natuial man 
Here let us ask the question always in order 
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against a Milton poem - What was the historic 
metrical pattern already before him, and what 
are the libeilies he takes with it 9 For he does not 
cut patterns out of the whole cloLh, but always 
takes an existing pattern; sli etches it danger- 
ously close to the limits that the pattern will per- 
mit without ceasing to be a pattern; and never 
brings himself to the point of defying that re- 
straint which patterns inflict upon him, and com- 
posing something altogether unpatterned That 
is to say, he tends habitually towards the form- 
lessness which is modern, without quite caring 
to arrive at that destination It is the principle 
we are interested in, not the literal answer to 
the question, which I will try to get ovei briefly. 

The answer given by the Milton scholars, those 
who know their Italian, might well be that in 
this poem he made a very free adaptation of the 
canzone This was a stanza of indeterminate 
length, running it might be to twenty lines or so, 
marked by some intiicate rhyming scheme, and 
by a small numbei of six-syllable lines inserted 
among the ten-syllable lines which constituted 
the staple. The poet was free to make up his 
own stanza but, once that was given, had to 
keep it uniform throughout the poem. Milton 
employs it with almost destructive freedom, as 
we shall see Yet, on the other hand, the correct 
stanza materials are there, and we can at least 
say that any one of the stanzas or paragiaphs 
might make a passable canzone. And lest his 
irregularities be imputed to incompetence, we 
must observe the loving exactitude of his line- 
structure, that fundamental unit of any prosody, 
within the stanzas He counts his sjllables, he 
takes no liberties there: consisting with our 
rather fixed impression that he scaicely knew 
how in all his poetry to admit an imperfect line 

The Milton scholars know their Italian, and 
have me at a disadvantage Milton knew his 
Italian But he also knew his Spenser, and know- 
ing that, it seems unnecessary to inquire whether 
he knew his Italian loo ; for he had only to adapt 
a famous Spenserian stanza, and his acquaintance 
with the canzone becomes really immaterial. I 
imagine this point has a slight importance. It 
would have something to do with the problem 
of the English poet who wants to employ an 
English technique in addressing himself to an 
English public which can be expected to know 
its English formal tiadition. Spenser anticipated 


Milton by employing the canzone effectively in 
at least two considerable poems, they were not 
elegies, but at least they were mairiage hymns 
In 1596 he published his Pi otlicilamion, upon 
the occasion of a noble alliance; the stanzas aic 
exactly uniform, and they compose an admir- 
able exercise in Italian canzom But he had 
published in 1595 his Epithalamion, upon the 
occasion of his own wedding, which is much 
more to Milton’s puipose, and ours Heie aie 
ten eighteen-line stanzas, but heie are also twelve 
nineteen-line stanzas, and one of seventeen lines, 
and one of the eighteen-line stanzas does not 
agree in pattern with the otheis. If these details 
escape the modern reader, it is not at all certain 
that they were missed by Spcnsei’s public I 
should like to think that the poetical conscious- 
ness of the aristocratic liteiati of that age was a 
state of mind having metrical foim in its fore- 
ground, and Spensei intended frankly to make 
use of the situation. Peihaps he calculated that 
if they would go to the tiouble to analyze a poem 
composed of mtneate but regular canzoni, they 
might go to still gi cater pains to analyze a poem 
whose canzoni were subtly irregulai. I suppose 
this was something of a miscalculation, like 
other of his plans. But if it weie a just calcula- 
tion- then the advantage to be leaped by their 
going to such pains — it was their advantage as 
much as his — was the soit of addition to total 
effect which a labor of love can furnish A public 
like Spenser’s, if we arc to consliue it at its best, 
pailicipates m the poem as does the author, and 
it is unfoitunale if theie lives today some modern 
Spenser who does not hope for such a rewai d to 
his efforts But piobably the sad truth is that a 
subtle ait is unlikely in the fiist place, whose 
aitist does not leckon upon the background of 
a seveie technical tiadition, and the piospect 
of a substantial public body of appreciation 
The entci prising Sjienser jnepaied the way 
for the daiing Milton, who lemaiks the libeities 
which his cclebiated exemplar has taken and 
canics his own libeities fuitlici, to a point just 
this side of anarchy. The eleven stanzas of 
Lycidas occupy 193 lines, but are grossly un- 
equal and unlike Such stanzas are not in strict- 
ness stanzas at all; Milton has all but scrapped 
the stanza in its proper sense as a formal and 
binding element. But theie is perhaps an even 
moie startling lapse Within the poem are ten 
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lines which do not rhyme at all, and which 
technically do not belong therefore in any stanza, 
noi m the poem 

Now we may well imagine that the unrhymed 
lines did not escape Milton’s notice, and also 
that he did not mean nor hope that they should 
escape ours The opening line of the poem is 
unrhymed, which is fan warning The ten un- 
rhymed lines should be conspicuous among the 
183 rhymed ones, like so many bachelors at a 
picnic of fast-mated families Let us ask what 
readers of Lycidas have detected them, and we 
shall see what leadeis are equipped with the 
right sensibility for an effect in form And if 
the effect in this case is an effect of prose form- 
lessness, and if nevertheless it is deliberate, we 
had better ask ourselves what Milton wanted 
with it 

It is tempting to the imperious individualism 
of the modern reader, especially if he has heard 
somewhere about the enormous egoism of John 
Milton, to say that the “expression” in these lines 
must have seemed to their author “inevitable,” 
and superior to any obligation to the law of the 
form. Just as we find them, they had leapt out 
of the tense creative fury of the poet, notable, 
possibly prophetic, and iihat higher considera- 
tions were there anywhere requiring him in cold 
blood to alter them’ But that does not make 
sense as an account of the poetic processes of a 
Milton The ten lines, as it happens, look at 
them hard as we like, do not seem more impor- 
tant than ten others, and are not the lines by 
which he could have set special store. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he might hare altered them easily, 
tinkering with them as long as necessary in order 
to bring them within the metre, and they would 
scarcely have been, by whatever standard, any 
the worse So great is the suggestibility of the 
poet’s mind, the associabihty of ideas, the mar- 
gin in the meaning of words. It is the inexperi- 
enced artist who attributes sanctity to some 
detail of his inspiration. You may ask him to 
write a poem which will make sense and make 
metre at the same time, but in the performance 
he will sacrifice one or the other; the consequence 
will be good sense and lame metre, or good 
metre and nonsense; if he is a man of interests 
and convictions, the former But the competent 
artist is as sure of his second thoughts as of his 
first ones In fact, surer, if anything; second 


thoughts tend to be the richer, for in order to get 
them he has to break up the obvious tiains of 
association and exploie moie widely. Milton was 
not enamored of the ten lines, and they stand 
out from their context by no peculiar quality of 
their own but only because they do not belong 
to it metiically Theiefore I would say that they 
constitute the gestuie of his rebellion against the 
formalism of his art, but not the lebellion itself. 
They are defiances, showing the man unwilling 
to give way to the poet, they are not based upon 
a special issue but upon suilmess, and general 
principles. It is a fateful moment At this critical 
stage in the poet’s career, when he has come to 
the end of the period of Minor Poems, and is 
turning over in his head the grand subjects out 
of which he will produce great poems, he is 
uneasy, sceptical, about the whole foundation of 
poetry as an art He has a lordly contempt for 
its tedious formalities, and is determined to show 
what he can do with only half trying to attend 
to them. Or he thinks they aie definitely bad, 
and proposes to see if it is not belter to shove 
them aside. 

In this uncertainty he is a modern poet. In 
the irregular stanzas and the rhymeless lines is 
registered the ravage of his modernity; it has 
bit into him as it never did into Spensei. And 
we imagine him thinking to himself, precisely 
like some modern poets we know, that he could 
no longer endure the look of peifect regimenta- 
tion which sat upon the poor ideas objectified 
before him upon the page of poetry, as if that 
carried with it a reflection upon their sincerity. 
I will go further It is not merely easy for a 
technician to write in smooth metres; it is per 
haps easier than to write m rough ones, after 
he has once started; but when he has written 
smoothly, and contemplates his work, he is 
capable actually, if he is a modern poet, of 
going over it laboriously and roughening it. 
I venture to think that just such a practice, 
speaking very broadly, obtained m the compo- 
sition of Lycidas, that it was written smooth and 
rewritten rough; which was treason. 

I will make a summary statement which is 
true to the best of my knowledge. There did not 
at the time anywhere exist in English, among 
the poems done by competent technical poets, 
another poem so wilful and illegal in form as 
this one. 
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An ait never possesses the “sincerity” that 
consists in speaking one's mind, that is, m ex- 
pressing one’s first impression befoie it has time 
to grow cold This sincerity is_spontaneity, the 
most chaiactenstic quali ty in modein_ poetr y 
Art is long, and time is fleeting, and wc have 
grown too impatient to relish more than the first 
motions towards poetic effect The English and 
American Imagists exploited and consolidated 
this temper, which was no longer hospitable to 
a finished art In their defence it may be said 
with justice that the writing of foimal poetry, 
which they interrupted, was becoming a tedious 
parlor performance in which the poet made much 
ado about saying nothing of importance, while 
the man behind him quite escaped acquaintance 
through sheer lack of force. The verslibrists 
were detei mined to be blight, and fresh, and 
innocent of deep and ulterioi designs; but their 
prose art was an anomaly It wore out, and strict 
artistic economy has had a certain lecovery; 
nothing like a complete one, for they left their 
mark upon our poetry, and I shall certainly not 
be so dogmatic as to say it has been enlnely un- 
fortunate 

It depends ultimately on taste whether we 
prefer prose to poetiy, or prefer even a mixture 
of prose and poetry. Let us suppose two gentle- 
men talking a little wildly over then cups, until 
Mr. A insults Mi. B. Now if B is a modern man, 
he immediately stukes A down, with his knife 
if it happens to be in his hand, or his stick, or 
his fist He has acted spontaneously, with a right 
and quick instinct, and he is admired foi it 
(I do not mean to raise any moral issues with 
my analogy ) But if the tune is about a centuiy 
or two eailier, B steps back and says drily. “My 
seconds will wait upon you, Sir.” The next dawn 
A and B repair to the grove, attended by their 
lespeclivc paitisans, diaw their rapieis, and with 
great ceremony set in to kill each other. Or 
apparently they do, but if they aie not really 
prepared to be hurt, nor to hull each other, but 
are only passing the tune until they are informed 
that their honors are satisfied, it is a bogus and 
ineffective action and the serious spectators feel 
cheated; that represents the sort of art against 
which the free versifiers revolted. If they fight 
till A puts his steel through the vitals of B, or 
vice versa, the spectators are well rewarded, and 
the ceremonial has j’ustified itself, though it took 


time; that stands for the true ait. But if they 
lose their tempers on the field and begin to curse, 
and kick, and throw stones and clods at each 
other, they aie behaving too spontaneously for 
a formal occasion Why were they not spontane- 
ous yesterday if that was their intention 9 Thev 
will have to be recalled to the occasion and 
come to a conclusion under the terms nominated, 
and here w 7 e have the mixed affair of poetiy and 
prose, a problem in taste; here, I am afiaid, 
we have Lycidas 

At any late Milton thought something of the 
kind. For he never repeated his bold experi- 
ment, and he fell at the time that it was not 
an altogether successful experiment The last 
stanzas become much moie patterned, and m the 
postscript Milton refeis to the whole monody as 
the song of an “uncouth Swam,” who has been 
“with eager thought warbling his Dorick lay ” 
That is descriptive and depiecatoiy 

There is anothei possibility Milton had much 
of the modern poet’s aw arencss of Ins public ; in 
this case the awaieness of a public not quite 
capable of his own sustained aitislic detachment 
What sort of poem lvould it like 9 Too perfect 
an art might look cold and dead, and though an 
elegy had to be about the dead, it did not W’ant 
itself to look dead, but to display incessant 
eneigy So he read the foimal poem he had wilt- 
ten, and deformed it; or he had read other 
formal poems, like the Epithalamion, and re- 
marked that the public, an increasingly mixed 
lot, thought them a little dull, and he now 7 , as 
he composed his own poem, remembered to w’rile 
into it plenty of formlessness “The formalism,” 
he was thinking, “if umelieved, will dull the per- 
ceptions of my readei, and un prepare him for 
my surpuses, and my tireless fertility Therefoie 
let him sense an exciting combat between the 
artist and the man, and let the man mteirupt 
with his prose (compaialive piose) the piett) 
passages of the artist.” In that case the aitist 
was only pretending to give way to the man, 
calculating with the cunning of a psychologist, 
perhaps of a dramatist, and violating the law 
of his art entirely for its public effect, a Jesuit 
of an artist. But the Jesuit, according to the 
Protestant tradition which reaches me, and which 
I will trust to the extent of this argument, has 
an excessive respect for the depravity of the 
humanity he ministers to, and he needs bejond 
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other priests to be firmly grounded in his prin- 
ciples, lest from fighting the devil with fire he 
change his own element insensibly, become him- 
self a fallen angel, and bear the reputation of 
one The best thing to say foi Milton is that his 
piinciplcs weie strong, and he did not again so 
flagiantly betray them 

But if the poem is a literary exercise, it does 
not consist only m a game of metucal hide-and- 
seek, placed between the long lines and shoit 
lines, the i h\ ined and unrhjmed It is also a 
poem m a certain literary “tvpe.” with conven- 
tions of subjerl-matter and style. Milton set out 
to make it a pastoral elegy, and felt honoi -bound 
to use the contentions which had developed in 
the pasloial elegies of the Greeks, of Virgil, of 
the Italians, of Spenser, possible of the Fiench. 
The coui c e of the poem in outline theiefoie is 
not highly “creathe,” but rather commonplace 
and in order, when the dead shepherd is lemem- 
bered and his virtues published when nature is 
made to lament him. and the streams to dry up 
in sympathy, when the guardian nymphs aie 
asked it by they have not sated him; tv hen the 
untimeliness of his doom is moralized; when 
the corrupt church is repioached, when the 
flowers are gathered for the hearse, and finally 
tthen it appears to the mourners that they must 
cease, since he is not dead but translated into 
a higher region, tvheie he lives in bliss of a not 
definitive sort In the pastoial elegy at large 
one of my fi lends distinguishes eleven different 
topics of discourse, and points out that Milton, 
for doubtless the fiist time m this liteiatuie. man- 
ages to “diag them all into one poem”; a distinc- 
tion for him, though perhaps a doubtful one. 
But in doing so he simply fills up the poem, 
theie are no other topics in it And wheie is 
Milton the individualist, whose metrical depai- 
tures would 'cem to have ad\ ci tised a pcrfoim- 
ance which in some to-be-unfolded manner will 
be levolutionary 9 

When lie attempt to define the poetic “qual- 
ity” of this poet’s performances, we are foiced 
to confess that it consists largely in pure eclecti- 
cism, heie is a poet who can simply lay more of 
his predecessors under tribute than another. 
This is not to deny that he does a good job of it. 
He assimilates what he receives, and adapts it 
infallibly to the business in hand, where scraps 
fuse into integer, and the awkward articulations 


cannot be dcLcctcd His second-hand effects aie 
not as good as new but bcttei , the fealuies of 
pastoral elegy are not as pietty in Lyndas as 
they weie m Moschus, or Virgil, or Spenser, but 
piettier, though genencally, and even in consid- 
erable detail, the same fealuies We lemember 
after all that Milton intended his effects; and 
among othcis, this one of indebtedness to models 
He expected that the leader should obseive Ins 
eclecticism, he was scarcely alaimed lest it be 
mistaken for plagiarism It is because of some- 
thing mean in oui modernism, oi at least in that 
of oui clitics, that we, if we had composed the 
poem, would have found such an expectancy 
tainted with such an alarm Like all the artists 
of the Renaissance, Milton hankeicd honestly 
after “Fame”, but he was not infected with our 
gioss modern concept of “oiiginality ” The ais- 
thetic of this point is perfectly lational If a 
whole series of artists in turn develop the same 
subject, it is to the last one’s advantage that he 
may absoib the others, m addition to being m 
whatevei pointed or subtle manner Ins own spe- 
cific self. His woik becomes the climax of a tra- 
dition, and is better than the work of an earlier 
artist in the scries. Unfoitunately. there will 
come peihaps the day when there is no artist 
piepared to cany on the tradition, or, more 
simply, when the tradition has gone fai enough 
and is not worth carrying further, that is, when 
it is worn out as a “heuristic” principle, and 
confines moie than it frees the spirit (Veiy few 
pastoial elegies can have been written since 
Lyculas in oui language; very few critics can 
ha\e deploied this ) On that day the art will 
need its 1 evolutionist, to start anothei tiadition 
It is a bold step for the artist to take, and Milton 
did not think it needful to take it here The 
revolutionist who does not succeed must descend 
to the rating, for history, of rebel, the fool of a 
wrong political intuition 

But revolutions, for all that, little and private 
ones if not big and gencial ones, come frequently 
into a healthy literary history, in which variety 
is a matter of course. The poet may do better 
with a make-believe of his own than with a time- 
honored one. There is no theoretical limit upon 
the variety of literary types, and each good type 
permits of many explore’ s, but tends at last to 
be exhausted. The point of view of Greek shep- 
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herds, as romantic innocents and luslics, is excel- 
lent, and offers a wide range of poetic discourse 
concerning friendship, love, nature, and even, a 
startling innovation of the Italian pastoralists, 
the “ruin of the clergy ” The point of view of 
thp amorous cavalier presenting his compliments 
and reproaches to his lady is also a good one; 
it ran through many hundreds of lyrics in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth ccntunes, and is still 
better than no point of view at all, which we 
find in some veiy young poet speaking in his 
own person to his own love The studied “con- 
ceit” of the seventeenth century offered another 
field of discourse in which poetic exercises took 
place, logical and academic, but having rich 
possibilities, and eligible even for religious ex- 
periences The sonnet is primarily a metrical 
form, but behind it there is an ideal and rather 
formidable speakei, far from actual, who must 
get what he has to say into a very small space 
and, according to the rules, into a very concise 
style of utterance The ballad offers a point of 
view quite alien to the ordinary cultivated poet, 
because speaking in that form he must divest 
himself of the impedimenta of learning and go 
primitive All these forms lend themselves to 
individual variations and innovations; call for 
them, in fact, m the course of time, when the 
poet can find no fresh expeiience within the 
usual thing. It is entirely according to the aes- 
thetic of this art if a poet wants to enter the 
book of liteiature with a series of Choctaw in- 
cantations, provided he is steeped in Choctaw 
experience and able to make a substantial ex- 
hibit; or with a set of poems from the character 
of a mere Shropshne lad; or from that of a 
dry New England countiyman. It is important 
mostly that the poet know his part and speak it 
fluently 

Of Milton’s “style,” in the sense of beauty of 
sound, imagery, syntax and dystax, idiom, I am 
quite unprepared to be very analytic It is a 
grand style; which is to say, I suppose, that it 
is the grand style, or as much a grand style as 
English poets have known: the style produced 
out of the poet’s remembrance of his classical 
models, chiefly Virgil. Milton has not been the 
only English poet to learn from Virgil, but he 
is doubtless the one who 1 learned the most. Until 
the nineteenth century* Virgil was perhaps the 
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greatest external influence upon English liteia- 
ture Dryden veneiated but could not translate 
him: 

. . . must confess to my shame, that I have not 
been able to Translate any part of him so well, as 
to make him appear wholly like himself. For where 
the Original is close, no Veision can leach it m the 
same compass Hannibal Caro’s, in the Italian, is 
the nearest, the most Poetical, and the most Sonor- 
ous of any Translation of the jEncid’s, yet, though 
he takes the advantage of blank Verse, he com- 
monly allows two lines for one of Virgil, and does 
not always hit Ins sencc . . . Virgil, therefore, 
being so very sparing of his words and leaving so 
much to be imagined by the Readei, can never be 
translated as he ought, in any modern Tongue. 
To make him Copious, is to alter his Character, 
and to translate him Line for Line is impossible, 
because the Latin is naturally a more succinct 
Language than either the Italian, Spanish, French, 
or even than the English (which, by reason of its 
Monosyllables, is far the most compendious of 
them). Virgil is much the closest of any Roman 
Poet, and the Latin Hexameter has more Feet than 
the English Heroick. 

But in spite of the unfitness of an uninflected 
language like English, poets have occasionally 
managed a Virgilian style in it. We think at 
once of Marlowe Naturally, it was not entirely 
beyond Shakespeare’s powers; but Shakespeaic 
at his highest pitch likes to lely on fury and 
hyperbole rather than the “smoothness” and 
“majesty” which Dryden commends in Virgil. 
Shakespeare writes: 

Rumble thy bellyful! Spit, fire' Spout, rain' 
and 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head' 

which is in a sublime style but not, if we care 
to be precise, the giand style But Milton veiy 
nearly commanded this style. And with reason; 
for he had written Minor Poems in Latin as well 
as Minor Poems m English, and they were per- 
haps the more important item m his apprentice- 
ship. This is one of the consequences: 

But now my Oate proceeds, 

And listens to the Herald of the Sea, 

That came in Neptune’s plea. 
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He ask’d the Waves, and ask’d the Fellon winds, 
What liaid mishap hath doom’d this gentle swam’ 
And question’d every gust of rugged wings 
That blows from off each beaked Promontory, 
They knew not of lus story, 

And sage Hippo fades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon stray’d, 
The Ayr was calm, and on the level brine, 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters play’d. 

It was that fatall and perfidious Bark 

Built m tli’eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

It is probable that no other English poet has 
this mastery of the Virgilian effect, it is much 
more Virgilian, too, than the later effect which 
Milton has in the lines of the Paradise Lost, 
u here the great departure from the epical sub- 
stance of the Virgil makes it needful to depart 
from the poetic tone But Milton proves here that 
he had fairly masteied it He had simply learned 
to know it in the Latin — learning by the long 
way of performance as well as by the short one 
of observation — and then transferred it to his 
native English; where it becomes a heightened 
effect, because this language is not accustomed 
at once to ease and condensation like this, and 
there is little competition. The great repute of 
the Miltonic style — or styles, variants of a style 
— in our literalui e is a consequence of the scarc- 
ity of Miltons; that is, of poets who have mas- 
tered the technique of Latin poetry before they 
have turned to their own 

But the author of Lycidas, attended into his 
project by so much of the baggage of tradition, 
cannot, by a universal way of thinking, have 
felt, exactly, free I shall risk saying that he 
was not free. Little chance there for him to 
express the interests, the causes, which he per- 
sonally and powerfully was developing; the 
poem too occasional and too formal for that. 
Of course the occasion was a fundamental one, 
it was no less than Death; and there is nobody 
so aggressive and self-assured but he must come 
to terms with that occasion But a philosophy of 
death seems mostly to nullify, with its irony, the 
philosophy of life. Milton was yet very much 
alive, and in fact he regarded himself as having 
scarcely begun to live. The poem is almost 
wasted if we are seeking to determine to what 
extent it permitted Milton to unburden his heart. 

But not quite. The passage on mortality is 


tense; Professor Tillyard finds the man in it. 
It goes into a passage on the immortality of the 
just man’s Fame, which gives Milton’s Platonic 
version of the ends of Puritanism More impor- 
tant perhaps is the kind of expiessiveness which 
appears in the speech of Peter. The fieedom with 
which Milton abuses the false shepherds sur- 
passes anything which his predecessors in this 
vein had indulged. He diops his Latinity for 
plain speech, where he can expiess a Milton who 
is angry, violent, and peihaps a little bit vulgar. 
It is the first time m his career that we have seen 
m him a taste for in i ting at this level With 
modern readers it may be gieatly to his credit 
as a natural man that he can feel stiongly and 
hit hard. Later, in the penod of his conlioversial 
prose, we get more of it, until ive have had quite 
enough of this natural man In the Paiadise Lost 
we will get some “strong” passages again, hut 
they are not Milton’s lesponse to his own imme- 
diate situation, they aie dramatically appropri- 
ate, and the persons and scenes of the drama are 
probably remote enough to bung the passages 
under the precise head of ailislic effect This 
may be thought to hold foi Lycidas, since it is 
Peter speaking in a pastoral pai l, and Petei still 
represents his villains as shepherds, but I feel 
that Peter sounds like another Puritan zealot, 
and less than apostolic. 

Before I offer some geneializations about the 
poet and his art, I wish to lefer, finally, to a 
feature of Lycidas which critics have x arely men- 
tioned, and which most icadeis of my acquaint- 
ance, I believe, have never noticed, but which 
is technically astonishing all the same, and ought 
to initiate an important speculation upon the 
intentions of this poet. Pastoral elegies aie dra- 
matic monologues, giving the words of a single 
shepherd upon a single occasion; or they are 
dialogues giving, like so much printed diama, 
the speeches of several shepherds in a single 
scene. They may have prologues, perhaps so 
denominated in the text, and piinted in italics, 
or in a body separate from the elegy proper; 
and likewise epilogues; the piologues and epi- 
logues being the author’s envelope of narrative 
within which is inserted the elegy. The compo- 
sition is straightforward and explicitly logical- 

Milton’s elegy is otherwise. It begins without 
preamble as a monologue, and continues so 
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through the former and bitterer half of the pas- 
sage on Fame' 

But the fair Guerdon -when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with th’abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin spun life. . . . 

At this point comes an incredible interpolation- 

. . . But not the praise, 

Phmbus repli’d, and touch’d my trembling 
ears . . . 

And Phoebus concludes the stanza; after which 
the shepheid apologizes to his pastoral Muses 
for the interruption and proceeds with his mono- 
logue But dramatic monologue has turned for 
a moment into nairative The narrative breaks 
the monologue seveial times more, presenting 
action sometimes in the piesent tense, sometimes 
in the past. And the final stanza gives a pure 
narrative conclusion in the past, without the 
typographical sepaiateness of an epilogue; it 
is the one which contains Milton’s apology for 
the “Donck” quality of his performance, and 
promises that the author will yet appear in a 
serious and mature light as he has scarcely done 
on this occasion. 

Such a breach in the logic of composition 
would denote, in another work, an amateurism 
below the level of publication I do not know 
whether our failure to notice it is because we 
have been intoxicated by the wine of the poetry, 
or dulled by the drum-fire of the scholars’ 
glosses, or intimidated by the sense that the 
poem is Milton's Certainly it is Milton’s; there- 
fore it was intended, and what could have been 
in his mind? I have a suggestion. A feature that 
obeys the canon of logic is only the mere in- 
stance of a universal convention, while the one 
that violates the canon is ail indestructibly pri- 
vate thing The poor “instance” would like so 
much to attain to the dignity of a particular. 
If Milton had respected the mle of composition, 
he must have appeared as any other author of 
pastoral elegy, whereas m his disiespecl of it 
he can be the person, the John Milton who is 
different, and dangerous, and very likely to 
become famous. (It is ironical that the lapse 
in question celebrates Fame ) The logical diffi- 
culties in the work of an artist capable of per- 
fect logic may be the insignia of an individuality 
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which would otherwise have to be left to the 
goodness of the imagination ; and that is a calcu- 
lation which lies, I think, under much modern 
art. There are living poets, and wnters of fic- 
tion, and critics at the service of both, who have 
a perfect understanding of the pnnciple The 
incoherence or “difficulty” in the work is not 
necessarily to be attributed to the unresourceful- 
ness of the ai tist, as if he could not have straight- 
ened everything out if he had desired, but some- 
times to his choice. Under this head comes that 
licentious typography in which we may find one 
of the really magnificent manifestations of our 
modernity The author is like some gentleman in 
the world of fashion who is thoroughly initiated, 
yet takes great pains to break the rule somewhere 
in order that nobody will make the mistake of 
not remarking his personality If theie is any 
force in this way of reasoning, we may beheie 
that Milton’s bold play with the forms of dis- 
course constitutes simply one more item in his 
general insubordinacy. He does not propose to 
be buried beneath his own elegy Now he had 
done a thing somewhat on the order of the pres- 
ent breach in his V Allegro and II Penseroso 
There is a comparative simplicity to these pieces 
amounting almost to obviousness, but they are 
saved in several ways. For one thing, they are 
twin poems, and the parallelism or contrast is 
very intricate More to our point, there is a 
certain lack of definition in the substantive de- 
tail; long sentences with difficult grammatical 
references, and uncertainly as to whether the 
invocation has passed into the action, and as to 
just where we are in the action That tuck was 
like the present one, indicating that the man is 
getting ahead of the poet, who is not being 
allowed to assimilate the matter into his formal 
style. 

More accurately, of course, they would like to 
indicate it, the poet being really a paity to the 
illusion. Therefoie he lays himself open to the 
charge of being too cunning, and of overreaching 
himself; the effect is not heroic but mock-heroic. 
The excited Milton, breathless, and breaking 
through the logic of composition, is charming at 
first ; but as soon as we are forced to reflect that 
he counterfeited the excitement, we are pained 
and let down. The whole poem is properly an 
illusion, but a deliberate and honest one, to 
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which we consent, and tlnough which we follow 
the poet because it enables him to do things not 
possible if he weie piesentmg actuality. At some 
moments we mav grow excited and tempted to 
foiget that it is illusion, as the untrained spec- 
tator may forget and hiss the villain at the the- 
atre. But we are quickly reminded of our proper 
attitude If the author tends to forget, all the 
more if he pretends to forget, we would recall 
him to the situation too. Such license we do not 


accord to poets and dramatists, but only to novel- 
ists, whose ait is young. And even these, or the 
best of these, seem now detei mined, for the sake 
of their artistic integiity, to surrendei it 

So Lycidas, for the most pait a woik of great 
art, is sometimes artful and tricky. We are dis- 
turbingly conscious of a man behind the artist. 
But the critic will always find too many and too 
perfect beauties in it ever to deal with it very 
harshly. 


WILLIAMEMPSON : Marvell’s Garden * 

THE IDEAL SIMPLICITY APPROACHED BY RESOLVING CONTRADICTIONS 


T he chief point of the poem is to contrast 
and reconcile conscious and unconscious 
states, intuitive and intellectual modes of 
apprehension; and yet that distinction is never 
made, perhaps could not have been made; his 
thought is implied by his metaphors There is 
something very Far-Eastern about this; I was set 
to woik on the poem by Dr. Richards’ recent 
discussion of a philosophical argument in Men- 
cius The Oxford edition notes biing out a crucial 
double meaning (so that this at least is not my 
own fancy ) in the most analytical statement of 
the poem, about the Mind — 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought m a green shade. 

“Either ‘reducing the whole material world to 
nothing mateiial, i e to a green thought,’ or ‘con- 
sidering the material world as of no value com- 
pared to a green thought’ ”; either contemplating 
everything or shutting everything out This com- 
bines the idea of the conscious mind, including 

*’ ‘ Marvell’s Garden” first appeared in a much shorter 
version in Scrutiny , and later in the volume compiled 
by F. R Leans under the title Determinations (1934). 
The present, considerably extended version is the fourth 
essay in English Pastoral Poetry, and is reprinted here 
by permission of the publishers, W W. Norton & Com- 
pany, Inc, New York, copyright, 1938, by the pub- 
lishers Mi Empson (6 1906) is also the author of 
Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930). 


everything because understanding it, and that 
of the unconscious animal nature, including 
everything because in harmony with it. Evi- 
dently the object of such a fundamental contra 
diction (seen in the etymology: turning all ad 
nihil, to nothing, and to a thought) is to deny 
its reality; the point is not that these two are 
essentially different but that they must cease to 
be different so far as either is to be known So 
far as he has achieved his state of ecstasy he 
combines them, he is “neither conscious nor not 
conscious,” like the seventh Buddhist state of 
enlightenment. This gives its point, I think, to 
the other ambiguity, clear from the context, as 
to whether the all considered was made in the 
mind of the author or the Creator; to so pecu 
liarly “creative” a knower there is little differ- 
ence between the two. Here as usual with “pro 
found” remarks the strength of the thing is to 
combine unusually intellectual with unusually 
primitive ideas; thought about the conditions of 
knowledge with a magical idea that the adept 
controls the external world by thought. 

The vehemence of the couplet, and this hint 
of physical power in thought itself (in the same 
way as the next line gives it colour), may hint 
at an idea that one would like to feel was pres 
ent, as otherwise it is the only mam idea about 
Nature that the poem leaves out; that of the 



Hymn to David and The Ancient Mariner, the 
Orpheus idea, that by delight in Nature when 
terrible man gams strength to control it. This 
grand theme loo has a root in magic; it is an 
important version of the idea of the man power- 
ful because he has included everything m him- 
self, is still strong, one would think, among the 
mountain climbers and often the scientists, and 
deserves a few examples here I call it the idea 
of the Hymn to David, though being hidden 
behind the religious one it is nowhere overtly 
stated, except perhaps in the line 

Praise above all, for praise prevails 

David is a case of Orpheus-like behaviour be- 
cause his music restrained the madness of Saul. 

His furious foes no more maligned 

When he such melody divined, 

And sense and soul detained. 

By divining — intuiting — the harmony behind the 
universe he “makes it divine,” rather as to dis- 
cover a law of nature is to “give nature laws,” 
and this restrains the madman who embodies the 
unruled forces of nature from killing him. The 
main argument of the verses describing nature 
(or nature as described by David) is that the 
violence of Natuie is an expression of her adora- 
tion of God, and therefore that the man of prayer 
who also adores God delights in it and can con- 
trol it. 

Strong the gier eagle on lus sail 
Strong against tide, th’ enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes. 

But stronger still, in earth or air 
Or in the sea, the man of prayer, 

And far beneath the tide. 

The feeling is chiefly carried by the sound, long 
Latin words are packed into the shoit lines 
against a short one-syllable ihyming word full 
of consonants ; it is like dancing in heavy skn ts , 
he juggles with the whole cumbrous complexity 
of the world. The Manner makes a more con- 
scious and direct use of the theme, but in some 
degree runs away from it at the end. The reason 
it was a magical crime for a sailor to kill the 
albatross is that it both occurs among terrible 
scenes of Nature and symbolises mem’s power 
to extract life from them, so ought doubly to 
be delighted m So long as the Mariner is horri- 
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lied by the creatures of the calm he is theii 
slave; he is set fiee to act, in the supreme verses 
of the poem, as soon as he delights m them 
The final moial is 

He prayeth best, that loveth best 
All things both great and small 

But that copybook maxim is fine only if you 
can hold it firmly together with such verses as 
this, which Coleridge later omitted: 

The very deeps did rot, oh Christ 
That such a thing could be; 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

And it was these cieatures, as he insisted in the 
margin by giving the same name to both, that 
the Mariner blessed unaware when he discovered 
their beauty This is what Coleridge meant by 
alternately saying that the poem has too much 
of the moral and too little; knowing what the 
conventional phrases of modern Christianity 
ought to mean he thought he could shift to a 
conventional moral that needs to be based 
upon the real one. Byron’s nature-poetry gives 
more obvious examples of the theme; he likes 
to compare a storm on the Juia or what not to 
a woman whom, we are to feel, only Byron 
could dominate. Poe w’as startled and liberated 
by it into a symbol of his own achievement, the 
sailor in The Maelstiom is so horrified as to be 
fiozen, through a trick of neurosis, into idle 
cunosity, and this becomes a scientific interest 
in the portent which show's him the way to 
escape fiom it. 

Natuie when terrible is no theme of Mai veil’s, 
and he gets this note of triumph rather from 
using nature when peaceful to conliol the world 
of man. 

How safe, methmks, and strong, behind 
These Trees have I encamp’d my Mind; 

Where Beauty, aiming at the Heart, 

Bends m some Tree its useless Dart; 

And where the World no certain Shot 
Can make, or me it toucheth not. 

But I on it securely play. 

And gaul its Horsemen all the Day. 

The masculine energy of the last couplet is 
balanced immediately by an acceptance of Nature 
more masochist than passive, in which he be- 
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comes Christ with both the nails and the thorns. 
{Appleton House, Ixx\i ) 

Bind me ye Woodbines in your ’twines. 
Curie me about je gadding Vines, 

And Oh so close your Circles lace, 

That I may never leave this Place: 

But, lest )our Fetters prove too weak, 

Ere I your Silken Bondage break, 

Do you, 0 Brambles, chain me too, 

And courteous Bnars nail me through. 

He does not deify himself more actively, and 
in any case the theme of the Garden is a repose 

How vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the Palm, or Oke, or Bayes; 

And their unce«sant Labours see 
Crown'd from some single Herb or Tree 
Whose short and narrow verged Shade 
Docs prudently their Toyles upbraid. 

While all Flow’rs and all Trees do close 
To weave the Garlands of repose. 

This first verse comes nearest to staling what 
seems the essential distinction, with that between 
powers inherent and power worked out in prac- 
tice, being a general and feeling one could be; 
in this ideal case, so the wit of the thing claims, 
the power to hat e been a general is already satis- 
fied in the garden “Unemployment” is too pain- 
ful and nonnal even in the fullest life for such 
a theme to be trivial. But self-knowledge is pos- 
sible in such a state so far as the unruly impulses 
aie digested, oidered, made transparent, not by 
their being known, at the time, as unruly. Con- 
sciousness no longei makes an important distinc- 
tion, the impulses, since they must be balanced 
alicady, neither need it to put them light nor 
are put wrong by the wrny it forces across their 
boundanes They let themselves be known be- 
cause they arc not altered by being knowm, be- 
cause their principle of mdeteiminacy no longer 
acts. This idea is important for all the versions 
of pastoial, for the pastoral figuie is always 
ready to be the critic , he not only includes every- 
thing but may in some unexpected w T ay know it. 

Another range of his knowledge might be 
mentioned here. I am not sure what arrangement 
of flower-beds is described in the last verse, but 
it seems clear that the sun goes through the 
“zodiac” of flowers in one day, and that the 
bees too, m going from one bed to another, 
reminding us of the labours of the first verse, 


pass all summer in a day. They compute their 
time as well as we in that though their lives are 
shorter they too contract all experience into it, 
and this makes the poet watch over laigc periods 
of time as well as space So far he becomes 
Nature, he becomes permanent It is a graceful 
finale to the all-in-one theme, but not, I think, 
very important; the crisis of the poem is in the 
middle. 

Once you accept the Oxford edition’s note you 
may as well apply it to the whole \eise. 

Meanwhile the Mind, fiom pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness, 

The Mind, that Ocean wheie each kind 
Does streight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other Seas, 
Annihilating . . . 

From pleasure less. Either “from the lessening 
of pleasure” — “we aie quiet in the countiy, but 
our dullness gives a sobei and self-know mg hap- 
piness, more intellectual than that of the over- 
stimulated pleasures of the town’’ or “made less 
by this pleasure” — “The pleasures of the countiy 
give a repose and intellectual release which make 
me less intellectual, make my mind less worrying 
and introspective.” This is the same puzzle as to 
the consciousness of the thought, the ambiguity 
gives tw T o meanings to pleasuie, tonesponding 
to his Puritan ambivalence about it. and to 
the opposition between pleasure and happiness. 
Happiness, again, names a conscious state, and 
yet involves the idea of things falling right, 
happening so, no being ordered by an anxiety 
of the conscious reason (So that as a rule it is 
a weak word, it is by seeming to look at it hard 
and bring out its implications that the verse 
heie makes it act as a sliong one ) 

The same doubt gives all their grandeur to 
the next lines The sea if calm reflects every- 
thing near it; the mind as knower is a conscious 
mirror. Somewheie in the sea are sea-lions and 
-hoises and everything else, though they are dif- 
ferent from land ones; the unconsciousness is 
unplumbed and pathless, and there is no instinct 
so strange among the beasts that it lacks its 
fantastic echo in the mind In the first version 
thoughts are shadows, in the second (like the 
green thought) they are as solid as what they 
image; and yet they still coi respond to some 



thing in the outer world, so that the poet’s in- 
tuition is compaiable to pure knowledge. This 
metaphor may 1 effect back so that withdraws 
means the tide going down; the mind is less 
now, but will return, and it is now that one can 
see the rock-pools On the Fieudian view of an 
Ocean, withdraws would make this repose in 
Natuie a letuin to the womb ; anyway it may 
mean eithei “withdiaws into self-contemplation” 
or “withdiaws altogethei, into its mysterious 
piocesses of digestion.” Stt eight may mean 
“packed together,” in the miciocosm, or “at 
once”, the beasts see their leflection (peihaps 
the root idea of the metaphor) as soon as they 
look for it, the calm of Nature gives the poet an 
immediate self-knowledge But w'e have aheady 
had two entiancingly witty verses about the 
sublimation of sexual desne into a taste foi 
Natuie (I should not say that this theme was 
the main emotional drive behind the poem, but 
it takes up a large pait of its overt thought), 
and the kinds look for their resemblance, in 
practice, out of a desire for creation ; in the 
mmd, at this fcitile time for the poet, they can 
find it “at once,” being “packed together.” The 
transition fiom the beast and its reflection to 
the two palling beasts implies a tiansilion from 
the coirespondences of thought with fact to those 
of thought with thought, to find which is to be 
creative; theie is nccessaiily hcie a suggestion 
of rising from one ‘'level” of thought to another; 
and m the next couplel not only does the mind 
tianscend the voild it 11111101 s, but a sea, to 
which it is parallel, transcends both land and 
sea too, which implies self-cousciousness and 
all the antinomies of philosophy. Whether or 
not you give transcendent the technical sense 
“predicable of all categories” makes no gieat 
difference, in including everything in itself the 
mmd includes as a detail itself and all its in- 
clusions. And it is tiue that the sea 1 effects the 
other worlds of the stars; Donne’s metaphor 
of the globe is in the background. Yet even heie 
the double meaning is not lost; all land-beasts 
have their sea-beasts, but the sea also has the 
kraken; m the depths as well as the transcend- 
ence of the mmd are things stranger than all 
the kinds of the world. 

Miss M C Biadbrook has pointed out to me 
that the next veise, while less tiiumphant, gives 
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the process a more firmly religious interpreta- 
tion. 

Here at the Fountains sliding foot. 

Or by some Fiuit-trees mossy root. 

Casting the Bodies Vest aside, 

My Soul into the boughs does glide; 

There like a Bird it sits, and sings, 

Then whets, and combs its silver Wings; 

And, till prepar'd for longer flight, 

Waves in its Plumes the vanous Light. 

The bird is the dove of the Holy Spnit and 
carries a suggestion of the lainbow of the cove- 
nant By becoming inherent in everything he 
becomes a soul not pantheist but cleaily above 
and apart from the woild even while still living 
in it Yet the paradoxes aie still finnly main- 
tained here, and the soul is as solid as the gieen 
thought The next verse returns naturally and 
still with exultation to the jokes in favoui of 
solitude against women. 

Green takes on gieat weight heie, as Miss 
Sackville West pointed out, because it has been 
a pet word of Marvell’s before. To list the uses 
before the satnes may seem an affectation of 
pedanliy, but show's how often the word was 
used, and they aie pleasant things to look up 
In the Oxford text - pages 12, 123, 17, 118, 
25, In; 27, 14; 38, 13, 45, 13; 46, 125, 48, 
118, 49, 148; 70, 1376, 71, 1390; 74, 1510, 
122, I 2 Less rich uses - 15, 1 18, 21, 144, 30, 
1.55; 42, 1.14; 69, 1.339 , 74, II 484, 496, 78, 
I 628, 85, I 82; 89, I 94; 108, II 96 It is con- 
nected heie with glass, buds, children, an as yet 
virginal prospect of sexuality, and the peasant 
stock fiom which the gieat families emerge The 
“unfathomable” grass makes the soil fertile and 
shows it to be so; it is the humble, peimanent, 
undeveloped natuie which sustains everything, 
and to which everything must return. No doubt 
D H Lawrence was light when he spoke up 
for Leaves of Grass against Whitman and said 
they felt themselves to be very aristocratic, but 
that too is eminently a pastoral fancy Children 
aie connected with this both as buds, and be- 
cause of their contact with Nature (as in Words- 
woith), and unique fitness for Heaven (as in the 
Gospels) . 

The tawny mowers enter next. 

Who seem like Israelites to be, 

Walking on foot through a green sea, 
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connects greenness with oceans and gives it a 
magical secuiity; 

And in the greenness of the grass 
Did see my hopes as in a glass 

connects gieenness with mirrors and the partial 
know ledge of the mind The complex of ideas he 
concentiates into this passage, in fact, had been 
woiked out aheady. and in a context that shows 
how firmlv these ideas about Nature were con- 
nected with direct pastoral. The poem indeed 
conies immediately after a pastoral series about 
the moil ci of grass. 

I am the Mower Damon, known 
Through all the Meadows I have mown; 

On me the Morn her dew distills 
Before her darling Daffodils. 

In these meadows he feels he has left his mark 
on a gieat territory, if not on ever) thing, and as 
a typical figuie he has mown all the meadows 
of the norld; in either case Nature gives him 
legal and magical honours, and I suppose he 
is not only the ruler but the executioner of the 
daffodils — the Clown as Death 

Only for him no Cure is found. 

Whom Juliana’s Eyes do wound 
'Tis death alone that this must do; 

For Death thou art a Mower too. 

He provides indeed more conscious and comic 
mixtures of heroic and pasloial: 

every Mower’s wholesome heat 
Smelled like an Alexander’s sweat. 

It is his grand attack on gardens which intro- 
duces both the connection through wit between 
the love of woman and of nature, which is 
handled so fnmly in the Garden: 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So am’rous as this lovely green: 

— and the belief that the fiuitful attitude to 
Natuie is the passive one: 

His [the gardener’s] green Seraglio has its 
Eunuchs too, 

Lest any Tyrant him outdoe. 

And in the Cherry he does Nature vex. 

To procreate without a Sex. 

Tis all enforced; the Fountain and the Grot; 
While the sweet Fields do lye forgot; 


Where willing Nature does to all dispence 
A wild and fragrant Innocence: 

And Fauns and Faiyes do the Meadows till, 
More by their piesence than their skill. 

It is Marvell himself who tills the Garden by 
these magical and contemplative powers. 

Grass indeed comes to be taken for granted as 
the symbol of pastoral humility: 

Unhappy Birds! what does it boot 
To build below the Grasses’ Root; 

When Lowness is unsafe as Ilight, 

And Chance o’ertakes what scapeth Spigln 9 

It is a humility of Nature from which she is still 
higher than man, so that the grasshoppeis preach 
Jo him from their pinnacles : 

And now to the Abyss I pass 
Of that unfathomable Grass, 

Where men like Grashoppers appear, 

But Grashoppers are Gyants there, 

They, in their squeking Laugh, contemn 
Us as we walk more low than them : 

And, from the Precipices tall 
Of the green spire’s, to us do call 

It seems also to be an obscure merit of grass 
that it produces “hay,” which was the name of 
a country dance, so that the humility is gaiety. 

With this the golden fleece I shear 
Of all these Closes ev’ry Year, 

And though in Wool more poor than they, 
Yet I am richer far m Hay. 

To nineteenth-century taste the only really 
poetical verse of the poem is the cential fifth 
of the nine; I have been discussing the sixth, 
whose dramatic position is an illustration of its 
very penetrating theory The fiist four are a 
crescendo of wit, on the themes “success or fail- 
ure is not important, only the repose that follows 
the exercise of one’s powers” and “women, I 
am pleased to say, are no longei interesting to 
me, because nature is more beautiful.” One effect 
of the wit is to admit, and so make charming, 
the impertinence of the second of these, which 
indeed the first puts in its place; it is only for 
a time, and after effort among human beings, 
that he can enjoy solitude. The value of these 
moments made it fitting to pretend they were 
eternal; and yet the lightness of his expression 
of their sense of power is more intelligent, and 
so more convincing, than Wordsworth’s solem 
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nity on the same theme, because it does not 
forget the opposing forces 

When we have run our Passions heat. 

Love hither makes lus best retreat 
The Gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a Tree did end their race 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might Laurel grow, 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 

Not as a Nymph, but for a Reed. 

The eneigy and delight of the conceit has been 
shaipened 01 keyed up heie till it seems to burst 
and transform itself, it dissolves in the next 
verse into the style of Keats. So Ins observation 
of the gaiden might mount to an ecstasy which 
disregarded it; he seems in this next veise to 
imitate the process he has descubcd, to enjoy 
in a receptive state the exlnlaiation which an 
exercise of wit has achieved But sinking as the 
change of sty le is, it is unfair to empty the veise 
of thought and treat it as random desci iption ; 
what happens is that he steps back from oveit 
classical conceits to a uch and intuitive use of 
Christian lmageiy When people treat it as the 
one good “bit"’ of the poem one does not know 
whether they have lecogmscd that the Alpha 
and Omega of the verse are the Apple and the 
Fall. 

What wond’rous Life m this I lead! 

Ripe Apples drop about my head, 

The Luscious Clustcis of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine; 

The Nectaren, and curious Peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach. 
Stumbling on Melons, as I pass, 

Insnar’d with Flow’rs, I fall on Grass. 

Melon, again, is the Greek for apple, “all 
flesh is glass” and its own flowers here are the 
snakes in it that stopped Eurydice Mere giapes 
aie at once the primitive and the innocent wine, 
the nectar of Eden, and yet the blood of sacri- 
fice Cunous could mean “uch and sliange” 
(Nature), “improved by caie” (ail) 01 “in- 
quisitive” (feeling towards me, since natuie is 
a mirror, as I do towards her) . All the eatable 
beauties give themselves so as to lose themselves, 
like a lover, with a foiceful generosity; like a 
lover they ensnare him. It is the triumph of the 
attempt to impose a sexual interest upon nature ; 
there need be no more Puritanism in this use 
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of saciificial ideas than is already inherent in 
the piaise of solitude, and it is because Ins le- 
pose in the oi chard hints at such a vaiielv of 
emotions that he is contemplating all that's 
made. Sensibility heie lepeats what wit said 
in the verse before, he losses into the fanta-tic 
treasui e-chest of the poem’s thought all the 
pathos and dignity that Milton was to feel in 
his more celebrated Gaiden: and it is while this 
is going on, we aie told in the next veise that 
the mind peiforms its ambiguous and memoiable 
withdrawal Foi each of the thicc ccnlial vciscs 
he gives a twist to the sciew of the liucioscope 
and is living in another woild 

I must go back to the annihilating lines, 
whose method is less uncommon Suiulai ideas 
and lucks of language aie u«ed in Domic's 
Exstasie, where vanous puns impose on us the 
idea that an adequate success in love is a kind 
of knowledge which tianscends the baineis of 
the oidmaiy kind Theie is aaain some doubt 
how fai the authoi knew what he was doing 

As our blood labours to beget 

Spirits, as like souls as it can, . . 

So must puic loueis’ soules descend. . . . 

To the modern leadei this is a pun on the 
senses “subtle mateiial essence” (eg. “spirits 
of salt”) and “non-maleiial unit of life’’; it 
seems used with as much “wit” as the olhei 
puns, to trick us into feeling that soul and body 
may be interfused The Oxfoid edition notes 
make cleai that to Donne this was neilhei a pun 
nor a sophistry, “The spn its . . . aie the tlini 
and active part of the blood, and aie of a kind 
of middle nature, between soul and body” (Sci- 
mons) ; one view of them was that theie was a 
lnciarchy of moie and moie spmiual ones It is 
cunous how 7 the change in the woid leaves the 
poetry unaffected, by Swift’s lime the two senses 
were an absuid accident fiom which one could 
gel nonies against nialeiialisin. No doubt in 
some impoitant senses Donne was light, but 
howevei suppoiled by Cambiidgc Platonism it 
is a genuine primitive use of the woid. Whcicas 
he would ceitamly have known theie was a pun 
on “sense” even if he took it for gi anted. “Oui 
bodies why do we forborne 9 ” 

We owe them lhankes, because they thus, 

Did us, to us, at first convey. 
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Yielded their forces, sense, to us, 

Nor are dross to us, but allay. 

The antithesis foi alia ) makes it mean “alloy,” 
a less valuable substance put into their gold to 
stienglhen it foi practical use; allay could mean 
“keeping the spiritual pleasuie fiom being too 
gieat, more than our stiength could bea,” which 
goes with ‘'alloy,” then, behind that, “relief to 
the pain of desne,” which makes the flesh less 
unnnpoitant This is leinforced by the special 
meaning of sense ("the wanton stmgs and mo- 
tions of the s”) That uch yvord confuses the 
pleasuie and the knowledge giien the senses 
(Donne wants to imply they are mutually de- 
pendent) and suggests that soul and body are 
in a healthv intuitive 1 elation — “plenty of 
sense ” The use of sense foi sensibleness became 
stionger latei in the century, but it is aheady 
cleaily an element in the w r oid — for example m 
saying “theie is no sense” in a statement yvhen 
it has meaning but is not sensible “We could 
not knoiv each other at all yvithout sensations, 
theiefore cannot knoiv each other fully yvithout 
sensuality, nor would it be sensible to tiy to 
do so ” 

The poem uses the yvoid again later, and there 
the sexual meaning is clear. 

So must pure louers «oules descend 
To affections, and to faculties, 

Which sense may reach and apprehend, 

Else a great Prince in prison lies 
To our bodies turn yve then. . . . 

Affections aie “loves,” “yy eaknesses,” and in the 
philosophical sense “physical effects.” Appie- 
hend means “know” and by derivation “clutch,” 
and reach yvould go yuth either, yvhich gives 
sense a sort of bridge between its meanings 
It is possible that Donne means to throyv in a 
pun on “knoyv,” as in “Adam kneyv his yvife.” 

Wee then, y\ho are this new soule, knoyv, 

Of what we are compos’d, and made, 

For, the Atomies of yvhich we grow, 

Are soules, which no change can invade. 

Know is isolated by the comma (“know each 
other”), and of may then lake a step towards 
“by means of.” Then, yvith Donne’s usual leap 
in pietending to give a reason, he makes each 
soul enluel) immaterial, “the intellectual knowl- 
edge has, foi us, all the advantages of the phys- 


ical one, even granted that they are distinguish- 
able ” If he did this it yvould have to be done 
consciously and yvilfully. 

One should not of course take such poetry as 
only a clever game This truth-seeking idea seems 
fundamental to the European convention of love- 
poetry; love is always idealised as a source of 
knowledge not only of the other party but of 
oneself and of the woild: 

This Exstasie doth unperplex 

because it makes the disparate impulses of the 
human cieature not meiely open to the prying 
of the mind but prepared for its intrusion. It is 
along these lines, I think, that D. H Layvrence’s 
hatied of the yvhole conception might be an- 
sweied, or lather that he ansyvered it himself. 
On the othei hand, I think Donne felt quite 
casual about these particular tricks, the juggle 
yvith sense has the same graceful impudence as 
his fiankly absurd arguments M. Legouis may 
be right in saying that he set out merely to 
dramatise the process of seduction; it is only 
clear that he found the argument fascinating and 
believed that it had some tiuth in some cases 
He did not think it so false as to depend on his 
puns, even yvhere he recognised them; he may 
yvell have understood what the puns themselves 
depend upon They insist on relics of primitive 
thought in civilised language, and thereby force 
the language to break down its later distinctions 
and return to ideas natuial to the human mind. 
Dr. Richards’ account of romantic nature poetry 
in Coleridge on Imagination is a very good 
example, the personalised Nature is ticated both 
as external to man and as created by an instinct 
of the mind, and by tricks of language these 
are made to seem the same. But if they yvere 
simply called the same we yvould not so easily 
be satisfied by the tricks What yve feel is that 
though they are essentially unlike they are prac 
tically unlike in different degiees at different 
times; a supreme condition can therefore be 
imagined, though not attained, in yvhich they are 
essentially like. (To put it like this is no doubt 
to evade a philosophic issue ) A hint of the 
supreme condition is thus found in the actual 
one (this makes the actual one include every- 
thing in itself) , but this apparently exalted claim 
is essentially j'oined to humility; it is effective 
only through the admission that it is only a hint 



Something of thfe tone of pastoral is therefore 
inherent in the claim, the fault of the Words- 
worthian method seems to be that it does not 
show this 

I shall add here a pun from As You Like It, 
which shows how the same issue may be raised 
by a casual joke. The pun in its context makes 
a contradiction, and this is felt to show an intui- 
tive grasp of some of the puzzles of the context. 
Fortunately theie is no doubt that a pun is meant 
because the text insists upon it; the N.E.D. 
shows that the modem spelling, though used 
loosely, already made the distinction. Apart 
from facsimiles no edition that I have seen has 
yet printed the text The point of the two spell- 
ings is to show that the two senses are at work; 
it is none the less fair to take the senses the 
other way round. (This is from the Folio, there 
is no Quarto ) 

clown . . truly, I would the Gods hadde made 
thee poeticall. 

Audrey. I do not know what Poetical is: is it 
honest in word and deed is it a true thing’ 

clown. No truhe: for the truest poetne is the 
most faming, and Louers are given to Poetne. and 
what they sweare m Poetrie, may be said as Louers, 
they do feigne 

Audrey Do you wish then that the Gods had 
made me Poetical’ 

clown I do truly for thou swear’st to me thou 
art honest: Now if thou wert a Poet, I might haue 
some hope thou didst feigne. 

“A material fool” is the pleased judgment of 
the listening Jaques; he feels that theie is a 
complete copy of the human world among fools, 
as of beasts among sea-beasts. This indeed is 
one of the assumptions of pastoral, that you can 
say everything about complex people by a com- 
plete consideration of simple people. The jokes 
are mainly carried on by puns on “honest” — 
chastity in women, truth in speech, simplicity in 
clowns, and the hearty sense “generous because 
free from hypocusy”; my point is the pun on 
“fain” ( desiring ) and “feign” ( pretend , in 
lovers pretend honest desire). The doubt of the 
poet’s honesty is referred to the broader doubt 
of his self-knowledge, just as honest itself shifts 
from “truth-telling” to “sinceie in his own 
mind ” The pun itself is common, though I 
think it is only here, where it enriches the 
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thought so much, that Shakespeare spelt it out 
for the leader. 

ECEUS Thou hast by mooneliglit at her window 
sang 

With faming voice, verses of faming love. 

And stolne the impression of her fantasic. 

He feigns tiue love because he would fain v 
possess hei; the woid love itself may be used 
of a desiie not permanent 01 generous Egeus 
would call that a feigning love even if Natuie 
deceives both of them, and the man thinks him- 
self sincere The easy but capacious mind of 
Spenser takes this for granted (F Q , V xii 36. 
Hymn to Love, 216) ; nobody pietends without 
purpose, so it is a useful tuck of language 
Touchstone’s use of it about poetry is moie 
searching. 

The root of the joke is that a physical desne 
drives the human creature to a spn ltual one The 
best poetry is the mosL genunielj passionate 
(fain) but theie may be two pictences (feign), 
that the desire felt for this woman is spiritual 
and that any woman is the object of so spintual 
a desire. “To wnte poetiy is not the quickest 
way to satisfy desire, there must be some olhei 
impulse behind the convention of love-poetry; 
something feigned m the choice of topic, «ome 
other thing of which they aie fain ” As foi the 
distinction between their roles as jioets and 
lovers, both senses may apply to them iii both, 
also to swearing, since “go to hell” is spon- 
taneous, not meant, not meant to deceive, and a 
soit of feigning in which you aie Iain of what 
you feign For that matlei they aie wooing the 
reader even if they are not tijing to seduce a 
mistiess; the pi ocess at its simplest involves de- 
siie and detachment, natuie and sophistication , 
levels mystenously inter-related which a sane 
man sepaiates only for a joke. Touchstone’s pie- 
tence of acidity allows of a real plea foi his 
own case because it nnjilics that the most le- 
fined desnes aie mheiciit m the jilaincst, and 
would be false if they weren’t, he shows a stair- 
case by giving the two lowest steps, lust and 
cheating. In the Marvell and Donne examples it 
is the top of the staircase that is in question, 
but the same method is used to define it Two 
ideas are united which in noimal use aie con- 
tradictory, and our machineiy of inlerpietalion 
so acts that we feel theie is a series of senses m 
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which the)' could be moie and more tiuly com- 
bined This is cleaiest in what Mi. James Smith 
defined as metaphx sical conceits, those that 
genuinely sum up a mctaphi sical problem. The 
lop and next steps in the Aiistotelian stancase 
about foim and mattei, foi example, would be 
puie foun and the matenal, already form, which 
it informs Donne is using this when he calls 
each lovei's soul the body of the othei’s; the 
fact that we do not believe that the loveis are 
m this condition does not keep us fiom a feeling 
of belief in the conceit, because we believe m 
the stancase which it defines; the loveis ap- 
peal as conscious of the stancase and higher 
up on it than most. Noi for that matter do we 
believe that the clown is at the bottom of his 
stancase; his undei standing of it acts as a 
pi oof that he isn't A good case of a poem with 
some doubt about the staircase it requires is pro- 
vided bv Shakespeaie’s Phoenix and Turtle; it 
depends on the same ideas as Donne’s First 
Anniversary, but gets veiy different feelings out 
of them The entnc flatness of the use of the 
comenlion makes it seem fust an engagingly 
simplennnded piece of “idealism” and then, 
since the union of the birds is likely aflei all 
to be of a simple kind, an expression of culti- 
vated and good-humoured sensuality; this does 
not bv any means destioy the pathetic dignity 
of the close There is a suggestion that the author 
finds the convention fascinating hut absurd, 
which lie shows mainly by his sound-effects. 
This seems to me intentional, very delightful, 
and not a tiling that Chapman (who has been 
suggested as the authoi) could possibly have 
done It is clear here that once you cease to 
impose a staircase the thing shifts from heroic 
to mock-pastoral. Some such idea needs to be 
added to Mr Janies Smith’s account (perhaps 
he would call it obvious) because otherwise 
theie seems no way of putting m a judgment of 
value, on Ins account a metaphysical conceit is 
essentially a vivid statement of a puzzle, and 
in practice it is moie. 

I should say that this process is at work in 
much poetry that does not seem ambiguous at 
all, and shall pursue the question into Homer as 
the fountainhead of simplicity. This may also 
throw some light on the obscure connection be- 
tween heioic and pastoral, the fact seems to be 
that both rely on a “complex in simple” formula. 


One idea essential to a primitive epic style 
is that the good is not sepaiable (anyway at 
first level judgments) from a life of straight- 
forwaid woildly success in which you keep cer- 
tain lules; the plain satisfactions are good m 
themselves and make great the men who enjoy 
them. Fiom this comes the “sense of glory” and 
of controlling nature by delight in it It is 
absuid to call this a “piemoiahstic” view, since 
the rules may demand great sacufices and it is 
shameful not to keep them; there is merely a 
naive \iew of the nature of good (Both a lim 
ltation of the things that are good and a partial 
failure to separate the idea of good from the 
idea of those things ) The naive view is so often 
moie true than the sophisticated ones that this 
comes in later ages to take on an an of massive 
grandeui; it gives a feeling of fieedom from 
humbug which is undoubtedly noble, and the 
Homeric heroes support this by the far from 
savage trail of questioning the beliefs they still 
die foi Stock epithets about “the good wine” 
or “the well-built gates” lmjily “so one always 
rightly feels” ; such a thing essentially has virtue 
in it, is a piece of vntue; a later leader feels 
this to be symbolic, a piocess of packing all 
the soits of good into a simple one Matenal 
things are taken as part of a moral admnation, 
and to a Iatei reader (with less pride, for exam 
pie, in the fact that his cultuie uses iron) this 
seems an mspinting moral paradox like those 
of pastoral — “to one who knows how' to live the 
ideal is easily reached ” It is assumed that Ajax 
is still enormously grand when he cooks his 
dinner, the later reader feels he must really 
be very grand not to lose his dignity, whereas 
at the time it was a thing of some splendom to 
have so much dinner to cook 01 such implements 
to do it wiLh This comes to have the same effect 
as a pietence of pastoral humility in the author 
Also the heroic individual has an enormous ef 
feet on eveiything m sight, gods and men, and 
yet finds everything of manageable dimensions, 
the later reader feels that this belongs to a vil- 
lage society rather than a large-town one. Cer- 
tainly the heroes are not grand merely because 
they are brave; they can run away like other 
people, and say so more frankly. Indeed a great 
part of their dignity comes from the naive fresh 
ness with which they can jump from one level 
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of aigument lo another, and this leaves room 
for the effects I am considering 
Thus the puzzles become moie obvious later, 
but this is not to say they weie not used at the 
stait The heioes aie given a directly moral 
grandeur by the perpetual clashes between free- 
will and necessity, symbolised by their lelations 
with the gods, out of which they construct their 
speeches, they fight on when certain of failure 
and kill each other with the apology that they 
too are fated, and such fore-knowledge as they 
have makes them half divine It is very curious 
that what is supposed to be another branch of 
the same lace, when it ai lived in India, had none 
of this interest in the problems of freewill; the 
dignity of the heroes in the Mahabarala is based 
on puzzles about the One and the Many Nor 
did it develop latei ; the Buddha was once ac- 
tually faced with the pioblem of fieewill raised 
so starkly by his system, and brushed it aside 
on grounds of morality, I understand that all 
Buddhist theologians have ignored the issue. 
Whereas all new ideas in Europe, Christianity 
and the sciences in turn, have been taken as new 
problems about necessity and free-wull Thus 
the reason why the Homeric but where one ex- 
pects “and” has so much poetic foice is that it 
implies some argument, such as all the char- 
acters are happy with, and the argument would 
lead you to other levels of thought. (This acts 
as a feeling that the two things put togethei are 
vividly different in themselves ) “He spoke, and 
held still his hand upon the silvery hilt, and 
thrust back the gieat sword into the scabbard, 
noi did he disobey the order of Mineiva, but 
she had gone to Olympus, to the mansions of 
aegis-bearing Jove, amongst the othei deities.” 
But makes her already mdiffcient, the puzzle 
about how far men aie free and how fai the 
gods are only foices in then minds is thrust 
upon youi attention Also theie is a strong feel- 
ing in the epic that the heioes aie too gieat to 
kill each other for detested Helen and the un- 
necessary lecovery of coipses (“Nor do I fear 
so much about the dead body of Patroclus, which 
will quickly satiate the dogs and birds of the 
Trojans, as much as I fear for my own head, 
lest it suffer anything, and for thine”) and yet 
that only this would display their greatness; a 
rich contradiction on which to build a hierarchy 
of value. I began by saying that such writing 


was based on a naive idea of the natuie of good, 
but m fact other ideas of good aie implicit m it. 
Shakespeare’s Tioilus and Ctessida is often taken 
as a soit of paiody of the Iliad, but there is 
little in it that Homer did not imply What be- 
comes strange to a more sophisticated society is 
the older in which the ideas can be built up. 
in such a society everybody has been told some 
refined ideas about good (or what not) and 
wants them put in at once; to lake a simple thing 
and imply a hieraichy in it can then onh be 
done in a strange woild like that of Milton’s 
Adam or a convention like that of pastoral To 
say this is to echo what many of Homer’s critics, 
including Milton himself, have said about the 
peculiar advantage he got fiom his date and I 
am only trying to show that it fils in with my 
theory. 

I have not been able to say what macliineiv 
erects a staircase on a contradiction, but then 
the only essential for the poet is lo give the 
reader a chance to build an inleiesting one, 
there are continual oppoilumties m the most 
normal uses of language Any statement of 
identity between teims already defined (‘God 
is love”) is a conti adiction because you already 
know they are not identical, you have to ignoic 
'senses that w'ould be unimpoitant (“the fust 
cause was a cieative impulse”) and ihcie aie 
likely to be degrees in which the two may be 
called identical which lead lo diffeienl nupoi- 
lant senses That the process is not simple is 
obvious when you turn them lound, “love is 
God” w'ould be quite diffeienl “Might is Righl” 
and “Right is Might” were felt to be cleai and 
opposite statements of ethical theon, and it is 
not cleai how r this was possible It is no good 
to read them as “if a man has might, then he has 
light,” etc , a supporter of this opinion W’ould 
say that if a man has no might he has no right 
and the two sentences are still identical The 
same applies to the similai intei pi etalions 
“Might is a member of the class Right,” etc , it 
w'ould be the only niembei of its class I think 
these are at work, the analogy of the second 
word to an adjective in this \eision shows how r 
the first is felt to be the moie solid and un- 
changeable. But the second woid is in fact be- 
littled rather than made inclusive Yet you can- 
not read them simply as substitutions; “ahvays 
say might instead of right, theie is no reason 
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for not making a full u«e of powei” and “never 
calculate chances, to be in the light is the only 
thing to be consideied ’" These are present and 
seem to conliol the senses from the back, but 
the subdued word is still theie and is not 
negated Right m the fiisL is some soit of justi- 
fication and might in the second some sort of 
hope 01 claim "'A gieat and ciowded nation has 
the light to expand"’, “because we have right on 
our side we aic ceilam to win” A vague sense 
that “is" has othei uses than the expression of 
identity makes us leady to find meanings in 
such sentences, this may well have been the his- 
torical reason why it was too convenient to be 
simplified But the principle of language that 
makes the two dilleient is simply a traffic rule, 
the tw o w 01 ds ai e felt to cover some of the same 
giound and in some cases of conflict the first 
has the light of way. 

It might I think also be argued that any con- 
tiadiction implies a regress, though not one 
definite one To say that it is always an example 
of the supieme process of seeing the Many as 
One is to ignore the differences in the feelings 
aioused by diffeient examples, but there may 
always be a less ambitious process at work that 
uses similar machinery. The pretence that two 
words are identical acts as a hint that they have 
been fitted into some system, in which each key 
word is dependent on the others, like the parts 
of an organism; admittedly, the words are not 
the same but they have been “unified.” One 


characteristic of an organism is that you caR 
only change it (as a whole and -without killing 
it) by a process like edging up a chimney, m 
rock-climbing, one element must be changed to 
the small extent that the elasticity of the system 
allows and then the others must be changed to 
fit it. So to find your way into the interpretation 
seems essentially a process of shifting the words 
again and again This at least describes -the 
sense of richness (readiness for aigument not 
pursued) in such language and the fact that one 
ambiguity, even though obtained in several 
parallel words, is not enough foi it 

That this talk about a hierai chy of “levels” is 
vague I can cheei fully admit, the idea is gen- 
erally vague in the authois w f ho use it, and none 
the less powerful for being left in a suggestive 
form. But the three central verses of the Mar- 
vell poem are at least a definite example; m the 
course of suggesting various intei locking hier- 
archies (knowing that you know that you know, 
reconciling the remaining unconscious with the 
increasing consciousness, uniting m various de- 
grees perception and creation, the one and the 
many), it does in fact rise through a hierarchy 
of three sharply contrasted styles and with them 
give a more and more inclusive account of the 
mind’s relation to Nature Only a metaphysical 
poet with so perfect a sense of form and so com 
plete a control over the tricks of the style, at the 
end of its development, could actually dramatise 
these hints as he gave them. 


david daiches: Character* 


S hould the personalities of characters in fic- 
tion emeige from a chronological account 
of a group of events and the characters’ 
leactions to those events, or is it the duty of 
the novelist to take time off, as it were, in order 
to give a lounded description of the characters 

* “Chdiafctii” is the second chapter of The Novel and 
the Modern World (1939), reprinted here by permis- 
sion of the author and the director of the University 
of Chicago Piess Mr Daiches (6. 1912) is also the 


at the point when they are introduced into the 
story? Novelists have employed either of these 
two methods, and some have employed both at 
once. Sometimes the character as we see him 
first is a shadowy and indeterminate creature, 
but after his reactions to a chronological senes 

author of The Place of Meaning m Poetry (1935). 
New Literary Values (1936), Literature and Society 
(1938), Poetry and the Modern World (1941), Virginia 
Woolf (1942), and Robert Louis Stevenson (1948). 
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of events have been presented we feel that he events and in our noting and appioving how the 
is now a living personality. In other novels we characters run true to foim tlnoughoul. 
are given a descriptive portrait of the character /TS Most effective of all fiom the point of- Mew 
first, so that we kilow what to expect, and the'-^of those whose chief inteiesl in fiction lies in it' 


resulting actions and leactions of the character 
provide a filling-in and elaboration whose just- 
ness we can appreciate by comparison with the 
original portrait. 

In Thomas Hardy’s Mayor of Castei bridge 
there is no set desciiption of Michael Hen- 
chard’s .character at the beginning of the book 
or, indeed, anywheie else. In the first chapter 
he is simply a young man, and Haidy continues 
to call him “the man” until the first episode is 
concluded. True, we have an account of 
Michael’s physical appeal ance (“The man was 
of fine figure, swarthy, and stern in aspect,” 
etc.) but that is all. There is no hint of his real 
nature — his personality. That emerges as the 
story proceeds — emerges fiom the story itself, 
from the account of what Michael does, and the 
way in which he reacts to the doings of others. 
It might be argued that his character is not 
fully presented until the story is concluded, 
and the only way Hardy has by then managed 
to give us a full view of his character has been 
by taking him thiough a long and varied 
sequence of events Any cuterion of consistency 
we may apply can concern only the relation of 
one action or reaction of Michael to arjpth'ei ; 
there can be no refernng back to an original 
prose portrait, because the authoi has not given 
us one. 

That is one way of presenting character. The 
other, and peihaps the commoner, way is illus- 
trated as well as anywheie in the third chapter 
of Trollope’s Barchester Towers. The chaptei is 
entitled “Dr and Mis. Pioudie” and is a com- 
plete formal account of the chaiactcrs of Dr - 
Proudie and his wife Fnsl a general sketch of 
Dr. Proudie’s peisonality and habits of mind, 
then an account of his careci, then further ex- 
pansion of his present natuie and attitude.' Then 
Mrs. Proudie is taken up and similaily treated. 
By the end of the chapter we know exactly who 
and what these two characters are: we khow no 
more about their characters at the end of the’’ 
book — we have only seen the application to par- 
ticular events of the general principles already 
enunciated. The interest of the book lies in these 


psychological aspects is the technique which 
combines the foregoing two method 1 ! An\ one 
of Jane Austen’s novels would provide a good 
example of this Emma . for example, begins as 
follows: 

Emma Woodhouse, handsome, clever, and rich, 
with a comfortable home and happy disposition, 
seemed to unite some of the best blessings of exist- 
ence, and had lived neaily twenty-one years in 
the world with very little to distress or vex her. . . 

The real evils ... of Emma's situation were the 
power of having rather too much her own way, and 
a disposition to think a little too well of herself, 
these were the disadvantages which thicatcned 
alloy to her many enjoyments The dangei, how- 
ever, was at present so unpcrceived, that they did 
not by any means rank as misfortunes with 
her. . . . 

And so on In the first chaptei we aie given a 
fanly adequate sketch of Emma's cliaiactei and 
cncumstances Tet we do not know Emma com- 
pletely. A full undei standing of hei natuie 
comes only aftei we have watched her leactions 
to the events which constitute the sloiy and ha\ c 
studied her own part in the shaping of those 
events. Jane Austen has availed hciself of both 
of our two methods - she staits with the inset 
chai acter sketch, jet it is not complete, even as a _ 
chaiacter sketch, until we have seen Tnima in 
her lelatjons with Harnet Smith, Jane Fan fax, 
Mr Elton, Mi. Kmghtlev, and otlieis Whcthei 
or not theie comes a point in the coin sc of the 
novel, befoie the actual conclusion, wlieie vve 
feel that we know the ical Emma, is a mallei 
that individual leadeis maj wianglc ovei ; what 
concerns us heie is to notice Jane Austen's 
method of showing us the kind of person that 
Emma is ^ Tiollopo shows us a known constan t 
in vaiied cncumstances, and oui pleasure Ties 
in lecognizing the tiuth of the insulting descup- 
lion of be havior. Jane Auylcn shows us a pai- 
tiallv known variant, (variaitt foi the i_eadei 
ju st because paitiallv known! , in vaued c n runn 
st ances, and our pleas m e lies in the pro mes- 
sively enhanced knowledge of t hat v a liant w hich, 
"the resulling~desci iption of bchavioi brings us/1 
:== until there comes a point at which J.fie variant j( 
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becomes a constant as we know the limiting the present experience is what makes the present 
hound' within which it moves Hardv shows us experience what it is A novelist might try to 
an unknown defining itself bv its leactions t o indicate this by such digicssion as, ‘‘That re 
filet nr uinstdiiccs with which it is bi ought into minded him of . or “There flashed 

cSnfact'In all thice rases a con«i'lent character thiough his brain a memory of . . or sim 
poiTTait emerges, hut in each case the method ilar formulas, but modern wnteis have come to 
of poitrav mg — and the point at which the por- feel that this is too clumsy and artificial a way 
tiait is complete — is different It might be noted of expressing the mind’s independence of 
that in Jane \usten"s case minor characters aie chronological sequence Some moie fluid tech 
often pm tinned by the first method Mr Wood- nique must be devised which will enable the 
house foi example, is presented complete at his j author to utilize constantly those ever present 
fiist appeal ance and is made to act consistently J contacts with the past which constitute the ven 
thiousrhout >j^stuff of consciousness The static character 

These two methods, separatelv or in combina- sketch is. in the view of these wi iters, an arhi 
tion, have been the stock methods of presenting traiy formalization of the real facts, while, on 
chai alter in fiction from the beginnings of the the other hand, to make the presentation of states 

1101 cl until modern times Their prototypes are, of mind dependent on the «tep-bv-step relation 

re-porti\ eh , the “Chaiacter 1 " as practiced orig- of a sequence of events m time i« to impose on 
inalh by Theoplnastus and widely imitated in the mental actnity of men a senile dependence 
Trance and England m the seventeenth century, on chronology which is not in accoidance with 
and the simple adventure story. Y ou put a chjj r- psychological fact It was as a wav out of this 
actcr mto a stagy 01 \ oi l -arra nge a story so th at difficulty (arising from a new lealization of the 
a ^ch aracter emeiges — to make a very blunt dis- complex and fluid natuie of consciousness and 
linction In recent times, partly as a result of the desire to utilize this lealization m the por 

ini leased speculation into the nature of states of tray al of character) that the “stream of con 

consciousness, writers have become dissatisfied sciousness” technique was intioduced into fic 
yvith lhc=e tiaditional methods They ha\e real- tion p 

wed that a psychologically accurate account of ^-Looked at fiom one point of vieyv, the “stream 
yvhat a man is at any given moment can be giyen of consciousness” technique is a means of escape 
neither 111 terms of a static description of his from the tyranny of the time dimension It is 
rhaiarlei nm in lei ms of a group of chrono- not only in distinct memories that the past 

logually ananged leactions to a series of cir- impinges on the present, but also in much 

cumslanccs {They hayc become interested in vaguer and moie subtle ways, our mind floating 
those aspects of consciousness yvhich cannot be off down some channel supeificially irrelevant 
\ icwcd as a progie'Sion of individual and self- but really having a definite starting-off place 
existing moments, hut which are essentially from the initial situation; so that 111 presenting 
dynamic lathoi than static in nature*- and are the chaiaclers’ reactions to events, the author 
independent of the given moment The present will show us states of mmd being modified by 
moment is specious, it denotes the ever fluid associations and lecolleetions deriving fiom the 

passing of the “alieady” mto the “not yet,” and present situation (in a sense ci eating the pres 

thcicToie ictiospeot and anticipation constitute ent situation) but refei ring to a constantly shift 
thcveiv essence of const lousness at any specified ing senes of events in the past Now, if tins 
time In othci woicK the lclation of conscious- presentation of a slate of mind is done with 
ness to tunc is not the simple one of events to care and skill, the author will be able to kill 
time, hut is independent of chronological two birds with one stone: he will be able to 
sequence in a way that events are not. {Further, indicate the precise nature of the present ex 
the quality of my experience of any new phe- perience of his character and at the same time 
nomenon ( and hence my reaction to any new he will be giving, incidentally, facts about the 
ciicumsldiicp) is conditioned by a group of character’s life previous to this moment — pre 
sinnlai experiences scattered up and down vious, in all probability, to the moment at which 
thiough pasl lime, the association of which with the hook opens; and thus though the chronolog 
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ical scheme of the novel may comprise only a 
veiy limited lime, one day, for example, the 
characlcis will emerge complete, both histor- 
ically and psychologically 
(/This technique is, as has been mentioned, an 
extension of the more tiaditional memory digres- 
sion But a story which claims to unite in mutual 
pi ogress the event and the character’s leaction 
to the event, so that the mental picture is alwa) s 
dependent on the physical situation, can exploit 
the points in consciousness where the past 
impinges on, and indeed conditions, the present 
only as a digression, as an exception to the rule, 
which will become weansome and disintegrating 
to the stoiy if indulged in to any extent ''•'What 
the “stieam of consciousness” technique enables 
the writer to do is to claim a validity for these 
references and impingements, a validity m their 
own light as it were, because it is through their 
means that the stoi y is presented completely and 
welded into a unity. The new method of desciib- 
ing states of mmd becomes a new technique of 
story-telling 

'''Consider the actual story in Virginia’s Woolfs 
Mis. Dalfoway If we weic to judge it by the 
chronological time scheme, we should say that 
it was the story of one day in the life of a mid- 
dle-aged woman But it is not that: the story 
embiaces much of Mis. Dalloway’s past life and 
her relations with other chaiacters in the past 
as well as in the piesenl, so that, even judging 
the story on the simple nanative level, we can 
see that it is moie than the story of one day’s 
activity This inclusion of so much of Mrs 
Dalloway’s past life is made possible by the 
way in which hei ev ei -changing state of mmd is 
described Tiue. the time sequence is maiked 
off almost ngidly by such aii obvious device as 
the striking of clocks (we shall discuss this 
point in moie detail in a later chaplei), but 
the veiy leason why the chi onological fiame- 
woik has to be kept so constantly before the 
reader’s attention is just because it is a fiame- 
work, and nothing moie It is not the substance 
of the story, as it would be m any traditional 
novel; it is the mere skeleton which supports the 
living flesh and blood of the novel fixing her 
character physically at a given point in time and 
space, Mrs Woolf is free to follow the char- 
acter’s “stream of consciousness” up and down 
in these two dimensions. It is as though we are 


led away up a winding tnbutary. but. having 
previously marked with some easily distinguished 
object the point where the tributary joins the 
mam stieam. we are able to find oui way back 
at an) moment The significance of a no\el like 
Mis. Dalloway lies — to continue the metaphoi — 
m the tributaries exploied ralhei than in the ' 
main stream. The mam stieam is important onl) 
because it is from it that we take our healings 
and with refeience to it that we chart our jjosi- 
tion at any given moment The line along which 
w'e move in the tiaditional chronological novel 
becomes, in a no\ el of this kmd, one of the axes 
of a graph on which the cuive of our journey is 
plotted, and we iefer to the axis only when we 
w'ant to check ujj on our position 
'-'Thus the “stieam of consciousness” technique 
is not simply a method of describing states of 
mmd, because the method has imjilications for 
the whole technique of lianative and character 
drawing If we ask ourselves why Joyce in 
Ulysses is able, while confining his cln onological 
framework to the events of a single dav, to i elate 
so much more than merely the events of that 
single day and to make his heio perhaps the 
most complete and loundcd chaiactei irr all 
fiction, the answer lies in the potentialities — 
potentialities foi nairative as well as for psvcho- 
logical analysis — of this new method of descnb- 
ing mental attitudes 

But the advantages for psychological analysis 
need not be minimized v The icalization, which 
this technique implies, of the fact that peison- 
ality is in a constant state of unstable equilib- 
rium, that a mood is never anvthmg static but 
a fluid jiatlcin “mixing mcmoiy with dcsne.” 
maiks an imjiorlanl new development m the 
tiadition of psjchological fiction that has come 
down to us from Richaid«on Richaidson tiied 
to piesent immediately ' the mood and thought 
of bis characters by weaving Ins novels out of 
their letters. The defect heie. fiom the modem 
standpoint, is that letteis written to a given 
conespondent aie bound to be subject to ngid 
formal limitations which prohibit the dncct and 
adequate expiession of slates of mmd Only 
formalized aspects of an atlitude can be ex- 
pressed to any given audience (as every audi- 
ence, even if the lettei is a letter to the pi ess, 
is a strictly defined and limited audience) how- 
ever indefatigable a correspondent the chaiactei 
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may be. The inhibiting effect of the audience which shows the character changing or develop, 

would make the epistolary technique uiiaccept- mg, so that while the initial portrait is valid 

able to the modem psv chological novelist The with reference to the situation piesented at the 

dian would seem a more helpful de\ice heie beginning of the novel, it ceases to be valid by 

than the letter, but the author will always be the time the novel is concluded As a result of 

at a loss to rendei convincing the desne of the the circumstances in which the character finds 

character to express completely and effectively himself throughout the couise of the story, his 

his states of mind with refeience to the given nature is modified and we are finally confronted 

circumstances No, if the characters are not to with a different person from the one we met at 

be either incredibly fiank and self-conscious */fhe beginning Now, to distinguish this method 


letter-wi itei s or continuously introverted egoists, 
the lesponsibililv foi putting the ‘‘stream of con- 
sciousness" onto papei must not be laid on the 
characters but assumed in full by the author. 
The technique of Doiothy Richardson or Vir- 
ginia Woolf 01 James Joyce is m this lespect no 
more "leal” than any othei • it is a convention 
like other conventions, and it depends on our 
acceptance of the author’s omniscience with no 
limitation whatsoevei, but. once the convention 
is accepted, it makes possible the presentation 
of aspects of peisonality and of slates of mind 
which weie not possible in fiction utilizing other 
techniques and other conventions. 

That we aie what we aie in virtue of what we 
have been is an obvious platitude, but the full 
utilization of the psychological aspects of this 
fact to build up a new technique m fiction is a 
compaiatively recent development in the his- 
tory of lileialuie The wheel has come full circle 
since the davs when seven tceiith-centuiy wits 
wrote ‘‘diameters.” of types 01 eccentrics Novel- 
ists who employ the “stieam of consciousness” 
technique would deny that charactei portrayal 
ns possible for the fiction wiitei at all' chai- 
J actei is a process not a state, and the tiuth about 
men’s reactions to then environment — and what 
is a man’s character but his leactions to environ- 
ment, actual and potential 9 — can be presented 
only thiough some attempt to show this process 
at woik An undeislanding of this view can help 
us to undei stand one of the main directive forces 
at work in contempoiary fiction. 

' ' If we may leluin for a moment to the two 
J tr&dilional methods of presenting character dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this chapter — the 
complete initial portiait followed by events 
which confiim-the portrait and the emergence of 
the complete chai actei from the action — we may 
note that a third method is fiequently distin- 
guished by students of fiction This is the method 


as essentially a different technique seems to be 
the result of a ceitam confusion It is of course 
possible to make a character really change in 
the couise of the action- we know how in many 
popular novels the villain refoims at the end 
and becomes a good man But such sudden and 
radical change as this — we recall Mr. Alfred 
Jingle’s distiessing conveision at the end of 
the Pickwick Papers — is never convincing in 
terms of psychological probability. Develop- 
ment, however, as distinct from such crude 
change, is moie regular in good fiction. This is 
m essence but one aspect of our second method, 
when the character, incompletely presented at 
the beginning, does not emerge completely until 
the action has taken place The final character 
is diffeient, in the sense that events have made 
actual elements in bis nature which before were 
only potential. The completeness of a character 
is judged by the degree to which its potentiali 
ties aie realized Thus, one reason why there 
is no complete poitrayal at the beginning, why 
the portrayal is not complete until after we 
have seen the character in action, may be be- 
cause the character was not meant to be a com 
plele charactei until after these events had 
brought to light what was hitherto dormant 
There is such a thing as an incomplete char- 
acter in life. It may be such a character that the 
authoi introduces to us at the beginning of his 
story, while eventually we see the character made 
complete by experience It will be seen that 
this is a modification of what we have called 
the second method rather than a quite separate 
method. 

This point may be made clearer if we take an 
example from drama, where this development 
is more regular Take the stock example of King 
Lear. King Lear is a different man at the end 
of the play from the man he was in' Act I. Ex- 
perience has altered his attitude^mnd we can 
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actually see that process of modification at work 
throughout the play Yet the circumstances pre- 
sented m the play do not so much change Lear's 
charactei as bring out aspects of it which hither- 
to events had not conspired to release This is a 
very different thing from the formal conversion 
of a villain to a refoimed character A chaiacler 
is not fully revealed until brought into the neces- 
sary testing circumstances, and an author can 
introduce us to a character eithei before or after 
he has met with such circumstances. There is a 
difference between change as the fulfilment of la- 
tent potentialities and change as the entire alter- 
ation of what previously eptisLed Considei Jane 
Austen’s Emma again 'tfrue, Emma’s chaiacler 
develops: she is moie sensible in her attitude to 
specific things when we leave her than she was 
when we found her. But this is simply because 
her inherent common sense, a characteristic of 
hers all along, has had an oppoitunity of con- 
fronting experiences with which she was hitherto 
unfamiliar. Her rationality has applied itself to 
new premises and made the necessary deduc- 
tions; and in the future she will always be in 
possession of those deductions The change m 
Emma is of couise very trivial when compared 
with that in Lear; but the difference is one of 
degree and not of kind. (Changes ■which are a 
result of physical or biological development are 
naturally in quite a different category An adult 
is a diffeient chaiactei fiom the child he once 
was. It might even be argued that for the pur- 
poses of plot in fiction they represent two sepa- 
rate characters Novels whose central figure is 
shown progressing from infancy to manhood are 
liable to be episodic; no single presentation of 
character emerges from the work as a whole ) 
What has the “stream of consciousness” tech- 
nique to offer in presenting development in 
character? The situation here is very different 
from that present w£*h either of the traditional 
methods; becausemy the adequate exploitation 
of states of mmd and by following up all the 
paths suggested by the impinging of the past, 
in its multifarious variety, on the present, the 
nature of potentiality in character can be indi- 
cated even without our being shown the occur- 
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lence of events that would make those potentiali- 
ties actual The most mleiesting case in point 
heie is the chaiactei of Stephen Dedalus in 
Ulysses We see Stephen still a )oung man, im- 
mature, foolish, in many respects undeveloped 
We aie not shown him at all in his malmity — 
nothing m the book anticipates that day in June, 
1904 Yet the fulness of implication piovided b) 
Joyce’s method of presenting the consciousness 
of his chaiacters is such that bv the tune the 
book closes we know the whole of Stephen, even 
though the whole of him is not vet, as it were, 
made actual We can see the geim of the futuiev 
in the present and without looking beyond tlie*j 
piesent w 'ln Mrs. Dallowav, too, though the 
method is applied to hci vei) much less in- 
tense!) (and she is all eddy a woman near the 
end of her life), we have a feeling by the end 
of the book that we know not only what she is 
and has been but what she might liav c been — we 
know all the unfulfilled possibilities m her chai- 
acter In a charactei whose life is almost com- 
plete, unfulfilled possibilities are meie “might 
have beens”; in a chaiacler who has not yet 
reached complete matunty, such potentialities 
reveal also what may be 

If Joyce’s method had been applied to the 
character of Lear it would have been possible, 
within a chronological framework comprising 
one day m Leai’s life befoie the tiagedy oc- 
curred, to make the leadei awaie of those poten- 
tialities m his chaiactei that in the play we do 
not see until the) aie made actual by events 
^/The “stieam of consciousness"’ method, at its 
most subtle and most intense, is able to achieve 
by depth what the tiaditional method achieves 
by extensioif It provides a method of piesenting 
character outside lime and place, m the double 
sense that, first, it separates the presentation 
of consciousness fi om the chi onological sequence, 
of events, and, second, it enables tlie quality 
of a given state of mind to be investigated so 
completely, by means of pui suing to then end 
the remote mental associations and suggestions, 
that we do not need to wail for time to make 
the potential actual before we can see the whole. 
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CRITICISM: FORM 


cleanth brooks: The Language of Paradox * 


F ew of us are prepared to accept the state- 
ment that the language of poetry is the 
language of paradox. Paradox is the lan- 
guage of sophistiy, haid, bright, witty: it is 
hardly the language of the soul We are willing 
to allow that paiadox is a peimissible ■weapon 
which a Chesterton may on occasion exploit. 
We may pci mil it m epigram, a special sub- 
variety of poetry; and in satire, which though 
useful, we aie haidly willing to allow to be 
poelry at all Our piejudices iorce us to regard 
paradox as intellectual rather than emotional, 
clever rather than piofound, rational rather 
than divinely irrational 
Yet theie is a sense in which paradox is the 
language appiopiiate and inevitable to poetry. 
It is the scientist whose truth lequires a lan- 
guage puiged of every trace of paradox; ap- 
parently the tiuth which the poet utters can be 
approached only in terms of paradox I overstate 
the case, to be sure; it is possible that the title 
of this paper is itself to be treated as merely 
a paradox Certainly, the paper itself will ap- 
pear to man\ people as meiely a piece of special 
case-niak mg. specious rather than convincing 
3ut theie are leasons for thinking that the over- 
statement which I piopose may light up some 
elements in the nature of poetry which tend to 
be overlooked 

The case of William Wordsworth, for instance, 
is mstiuctive on this point His poetry would 
not appear to promise many examples of the 
language of paiadox He usually prefcis the 
dnect attack He insists on simplicity, he dis- 

* “Tlie Language of Paradox” first appeared in The 
Language of Poetry (1942), a symposium, and is here 
reprinted by permission of The Princeton University 
Press It has since been reprinted, with slight changes, 
as the first chapter of Mr Biooks’ volume, The Well 
Wrought Vrn 11947) Mr Brooks ( b 1906) is also the 
author of Modern Poelry and the Tradition (1939) 
and to-cditoi of Understanding Poetry (1938), Under- 
standing Fiction (1943) and Understanding Drama 
(1945) 


trusts whatever seems sophistical And yet the 
typical Wordsworth poem is based upon a para- 
doxical situation. Consider his celebrated 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration . . . 

The poet is filled with worship, hut the girl who 
walks beside him is not woi shipping The im- 
plication is that she should lespond to the holy 
time, and become like the evening itself, nun- 
like; but she seems less woi shipful than in- 
animate nature itself Yet 

If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 

Thou best in Abraham’s bosom all the year, _ 
And worship’st at the temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not 

The underlying paradox (of which the enthusi- 
astic reader may well be unconscious) is never- 
theless thoroughly necessai y. even for the reader 
Why does the innocent gill worship moie deeply 
than the self-conscious poet who walks beside 
her’ Because she is filled with an unconscious 
sympathy for all of nature, not merely the 
grandiose and solemn One remcmbeis the lines 
from Wordsworth’s fuend, Colendge 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and smdll 

Her unconscious sympathy is the unconscious 
worship She is in communion with naluie “all 
the year,” and her devotion is continual whereas 
that of the poet is sporadic and momentary But 
we have not done with the paradox yet. It not 
only underlies the poem, but something of the 
paradox informs the poem, though, since this is 
Wordsworth, lather timidly. The comparison of 
the evening to the nun actually has more than 
one dimension. The calm of the evening ob- 
viously means “worship,” even to the dull- 



witted and insensitive. It corresponds to the 
trappings of the nun, visible to everyone Thus, 
it suggests not meiely holiness, but, in the total 
poem, even a hint of pharisaical holiness, with 
which the gul’s caieless innocence, itself a sym- 
bol of her continual seciet woiship, stands in 
contrast. 

Or consider Wordswoith’s sonnet, “Composed 
upon Westminster Bridge ” I believe that most 
of us will agree that it is one of WordsworLh’s 
most successful poems; yet most students have 
the greatest difficulty m accounting for its good- 
ness. The attempt to account for it on the 
grounds of nobility of sentiment soon breaks 
down On this level, the poem merely says 1 that 
the city in the morning light piesents a picture 
which is majestic and touching to all but the 
most dull of soul, but the poem says very little 
more about the sight- the citv is beautiful in 
the morning light and it is awfully still The 
attempt to make a case for the poem in terms 
of the brilliance of its images also quickly breaks 
down- the student searches for graphic details 
in vam, theie aie next to no realistic touches. 
In fact, the poet simply huddles the details to- 
gethei • 

. . . silent, bare 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields . . . 

We get a blurred impression— points of loofs 
and pinnacles along the skyline, all twinkling 
in the morning light More than that, the sonnet 
as a whole contains some very flat writing and 
some well-worn compai isons 

The reader may ask where, then, does the 
poem get its power 9 It gels it, it seems to me, 
from the paradoxical situation out of which the 
poem arises Wordsworth is honestly surprised, 
and he manages to get some sense of awed sur- 
prise into the poem It is odd to the poet that 
the city should be able to “wear the beauty of 
the morning” at all Mount Snowden, Skiddaw, 
Mont Blanc — these w T ear it by natural right, but 
surely not grimy, feverish London. This is the 
point of the almost shocked exclamation 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill . . . 

The “smokeless air” reveals a city which the 
poet did not know existed: man-made London 
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is a part of nature too, is lighted by the sun 
of nature, and lighted to as beautiful effect 

The river glideth at his own sweet will . . 

A mer is the most “natuial" thing that one can 
imagine; it has the elasticity, the curved line of 
nature itself. The poet had ne\ei been able to 
regard this one as a real uvei — now, uncluttered 
by barges, the liver reveals itself as a natuial 
thing, not at all disciplined into a ngid and 
mechanical pattern it is like the daffodils, 01 
the mountain biooks, aides*, and whimsical, and 
“natural” as they The poem closes, you will 
remember, as follows 

Dear God’ the very houses «eem asleep, 

And all that mighty heait is lying still! 

The city, in the poet’s insight of the morning, 
has earned its right to be considered oiganic, 
not meiely mechanical That is why the stale 
metaphor of the sleeping houses is stiangelv 
renewed The most exciting thing that the poet 
can say about the houses is that they aie asleep 
He has been in the habit of counting them 
dead — as just mechanical and inanimate; to 
say they are “asleep” is to say that they aie 
alive, that they paiticipatc in the life of nature 
In the same way, the tiled old metaphoi which 
sees a gieat city as a pulsating heait of empne 
becomes levivified. It is only when the poet 
sees the city under the semblance of death that 
he can see it as actually able — quick with the 
only life which he can accept, the oiganic life 
of “nature.” 

It is not my intention to cxaggeiatc Woids- 
worth’s own consciousness of the paradox in- 
volved. In this poem, he piefeis, as is usual with 
him, the frontal attack But the situation is paia- 
doxical here as m so many of his poems In his 
preface to the second edition of the Lyncal 
Ballads Wordswoith stated that his gencial pur- 
pose was “to choose incidents and situations 
from common life” but so to tieat them that 
“ordinary things should be presented to the 
mind in an unusual aspect ” Colei idge was to 
state the purpose for him later, in terms which 
make even more evident Wordsworth’s exploita- 
tion of the paradoxical: “Mr. Wordsworth . . . 
was to propose to himself as his object, to give 
the charm of novelty to things of every day, and 
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to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, 
by awakening the mind’s attention to the leth- 
al gy of custom, and dnecting it to the loveli- 
ness and the wondeis of the woild before 
us . . Wordswoith in short was consciously 
attempting to show his audience that the com- 
mon was really uncommon, the prosaic was 
leally poetic. 

Colei idgc’s terms, “the charm of novelty to 
things of eieiy dav,” “awakening the mind,” 
suggest the Romantic pieoccupation with won- 
der — the suipnse, the levelation which puts the 
tarnished familial world in a new light This 
may well be the raison d'etre of most Romantic 
paradoxes; and jet the neoclassic poets use para- 
dox foi much the same reason Consider Pope’s 
lines from ‘ The Essay on Man’’ : 

In doubt Ins Mind or Body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reas’mng but to err; 

Alike in ignorance, his Reason such, 

Whether he thinks too little, or too much. . . . 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great Lord of all things, yet a Prey to all; 

Sole Judge of Truth, in endless Error hurl’d; 

The Glory, Jest, and Riddle of the world! 

Here, it is true, the paradoxes insist on the irony, 
rather than on the wondei But Pope too might 
have claimed that he was treating the things of 
every day, man himself, and awakening his mind 
so that he would view himself in a new and 
blinding light Thus, there is a ceitain awed 
wondei in Pope just as there is a certain trace 
of irony implicit in the Wordsworth sonnets. 
Theie is, of course, no reason why they should 
not occur together, and they do. Wonder and 
irony meige in many of the lyrics of Blake; 
they merge in Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner The 
variations in emphasis are numerous. Gray’s 
“Elegy” uses a typical Wordswoith “situation” 
with the rural scene and with peasants contem- 
plated in the light of their “betters ” But in 
the “Elegy’ the balance is heavily tilted in the 
direction of irony, the revelation an ironic rather 
than a startling one: 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to ns mansion call the fleeting breath’ 

Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt’ry sooth the dull cold ear of Death? 


But I am not here interested in the possible 
variations; I am interested lather in our seem» 
that the paiadoxes spnng from the very nature 
of the poet's language it is a language in which 
the connotations play as great a part as the 
denotations And I do not mean that the con- 
notations are impoitant as supplying some sort 
of full or trimming, something external to the 
real matter in hand. I mean that the poet does 
not use a notation at all — as the scientist may 
pioperly be said to do so. The poet, within 
limits, has to make up his language as he goes. 

T S. Eliot somewhere lefeis to “That per- 
petual slight alteration of language, words per- 
petually juxtaposed in new and sudden com- 
binations,” which occuis in poetry. It is 
perpetual; it cannot be kept out of the poem; 
it can only be directed and controlled The 
tendency of science is necessanly to stabilize 
terms, to fieeze them into strict denotations; 
the poet’s tendency is by conti ast disruptive. 
His terms are continually modifying each other, 
and thus violating their dictionary meanings. 
To take a very simple example, consider the 
adjectives in the fiist lines of Wordsworth’s 
evening sonnet: beauteous, calm, free, holy, 
quiet, breathless. The juxtapositions are hardly 
startling; and yet notice this: the evening is 
like a nun breathless with adoration The adjec- 
tive “breathless” suggests tiemendous excite 
ment, and yet the evening is not only quiet but 
calm. There is no final contradiction, to be 
suie: it is that kind of calm and that kind of 
excitement, and the two states may well occur 
together But the poet has no one term Even 
if he had a polysyllabic technical term, the 
term would not provide the solution for his prob- 
lem He must work by contradiction and qual- 
ification. 

We may approach the problem in this way: 
the poet has to work by analogies. All of the 
subtlei states of emotion, as I. A Richards has 
pointed out, necessarily demand metap hor fo r, 
their expression. The poet must work by an- 
alogies, but the metaphors do not lie in the 
same plane or fit neatly edge to edge. There is 
a continual tilting of the planes; necessary over- 
lappings, discrepancies, contradictions. Even the 
most direct and simple poet is forced into para- 
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doxes far more often than we think, if we are 
sufficiently alive to what he is doing . 1 

But m dilating on the difficulties of the poet’s 
task, I do not want to leave the impression that 
it is a task which necessanly defeats him, or 
even that with his method he may not win to a 
fine precision. To use Shakespeare’s figure, he 
can 

with assays of bias 
By indirections find direction out. 

Shakespeaie had m mind the game of lawn- 
bowls in which the bowl is distorted, a circum- 
stance which allows the skilful player to howl 
a curve To elaborate the figure, science makes 
use of the perfect spheie and its attack can be 
direct The method of art can, I believe, never 
be direct — is always indirect The serious diffi- 
culties will occur only when he confuses his 
game with that of science and mistakes the na- 
ture of his appropriate instrument Mr. Stuart 
Chase a few years ago, with a touching naivete, 
urged us to take the distortion out of the bowl — 
to treat language like notation. 

I have said that even the appaienlly simple 
and straightforward poet is forced into paia- 
doxes by the nature of his instrument Seeing 
this, we should not be sui prised to find poets 
who consciously employ it to gam a compres- 
sion and precision otheiwise unobtainable Such 
a method, like any othei, carries with it its own 
perils But the dangers are not ov ei powering ; 
the poem is not predetermined to a shallow and 
glittering sophistry. The method is an exten- 
sion of the noimal language of poetry, not a 
perversion of it. 

1 All metaphor, of course, involves some element of 
paradox, for metaphor by its very nature cannot give 
a strictly point-to-point analogy with no element of 
discrepancy and contiadiclion between the items com- 
pared Indeed, even Dr Johnson diew the line in piac- 
tice far short of geneial agreement between the items 
compared he refused to allow that Addison’s famous 
angel simile was a real simile Marlborough directing 
the battle and the angel diieclmg the storm wtie too 
closely parallel The items compaied — the tenor and 
the vehicle — had to ‘ conuadict” each other sharply, 
and in this contradiction lies the element of paradox 
which this paper attempts to emphasize. For the 
strategy of this paper, I have felt justified in making 
such an emphasis. But it is only fair to say that I 
should prefer as a matter of general practice to ap- 
proach many of the problems raised m this paper as 
problems of metaphor; that is, I have no desire to force 
the application of the term “paradox” on every case of 
discrepancy. 


I should like to refer you to a concrete case. 
Donne’s “Canonization” ought to provide a suffi- 
ciently extreme instance. 

For Godsake hold your tongue, and let me love. 

Or elude my palsie, or my gout, 

My five gray haires, or ruin’d fortune flout, 

With wealth your state, your mmde with Arts 
improve. 

Take you a course, get you a place, 

Observe lus honour, or his grace, 

Or the Kings real], or his stamped face 
Contemplate, what you will, approve, 

So you will let me love. 

Alas, alas, who’s injur’d by my love 9 

What merchants ships have my sighs drown’d? 
Who saies my teares have overflow’d his ground 9 
When did my colds a forward spring remove 9 
When did the heats which my veines fill 
Adde one more to the plaguie Bill 9 
Soldiers finde warres, and Lawyers finde out still 
Litigious men, which quarrels move, 

Though she and I do love 

Call us what you will, wee are made such by love. 
Call her one, mee another flye, 

We’are Tapers too, and at our owne cost die, 

And wee m us finde the’Eagle and the Dove. 
The Phoenix ndle hath more wit 
By us, wc two being one, are it 
So to one neutrall thing both sexes fit, 

We dye and rise the same, and prove 
Mysterious by this love 

Wee can dye by it, if not live by love. 

And if unfit for tombes and hearse 
Our legend bee, it will be fit for verse, 

And if no peece of Chronicle wee prove. 
We'll build in sonnets pretty roomes; 

As well a well wrought urne becomes 
The greatest ashes, as halfe-acre tombes, 

And by these hymnes, all shall approve 
Us Canoniz’d for Love: 

And thus invoke us, You whom reverend love 
Made one anothers hermitage; 

You, to whom love was peace, that now is rage, 
Who did the whole worlds soule contract, and 
drove 

Into the glasses of your eyes 

(So made such mirrors, and such spies, 

That they did all to you epitomize,) 

Countries, Townes, Courts: Beg from above 
A patterne of your love 1 

The basic metaphor which underlies the poem 
(and which is reflected in the title) involves a 
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sort of paradox For the poet daringly treats 
ptofane love as if it weie divine love. The 
canonization is not that of a pair of holy anchor- 
lie^ vi ho have renounced the world and the flesh. 
The heimitage of each is the othei's bodv ; but 
they do renounce the world, and so then title 
to sainthood is cunningly argued The poem 
then is a paiody of Christian sainthood, but it 
is an intensely serious parody of a soit that 
modem man, habituated as he is to an easv ) es 
or no can hardlv undei stand He refuses to 
accept the paradox as a seuous rhetorical device: 
and since he is able to accept it only as a cheap 
tuck, he is foiced into this dilemma Either: 
Donne does not take love seriously; here he is 
mciel) sharpening his wit as a sort of mechan- 
ical exeicise Or- Donne docs not take saint- 
hood senouslv , heie he is meielv indulging in 
a cvmcal and bawdy paiody 

Neither account is true: a leading of the poem 
will show that Donne takes both love and re- 
ligion senouslv; it will show, feuther, that the 
paradox is heie his inevitable instrument But 
to see this plainly will lequire a closer reading 
than most of us give to poetry. 

The poem open® diamatically on a note of 
exasperation The “you"’ whom the speaker ad- 
di esses is not a friend, who is objecting to the 
speaker's love aflaii At any rate, the peison 
lepiesents the practical world which regards 
love as a sillv affectation To use the metaphor 
on which the poem is built, the friend repre- 
sents the secular world which the lovers have 
1 enounced 

Donne begins to suggest this metaphor in the 
fust stanza by the contemptuous alternatives 
which he suggests to the friend 

. . . chide my palsy, or my gout, 

My five gray haires, or ruin’d fortune flout . . . 

The implications are (1) All light, consider 
my love as an lnfiimity, as a disease, if you 
will, but confine yourself to my other infirmi- 
ties, my palsy, my approaching old age, my 
mined fortune. You stand a belter chance of 
curing those, in eluding me for this one, you are 
simply wasting your time as well as mine. (2) 
Why don't you pay attention to your own wel- 
faie — go on and get wealth and honor for your- 
self. What should you care if I do give these 
up in pui suing my love? 


The two main categories of secular success 
are neatly, and contemptuously epitomized in 
the line 

Or the Kings reall, or his stamped face. 

Cultivate the couit and gaze at the king’s face 
theie, or, if you prefer, get into business and 
look at his face stamped on coins. But let me 
alone. 

This conflict between the “leal'’ world and 
the lover absoibed m the world of love runs 
through the poem, it dominates the second stanza 
in which the torments of love, so vivid to the 
lover, affect the real woild not at all — 

What merchants ships have my sighs drown’d? 

It is touched on m the fouilh stanza in the 
contrast between the woid ''Chi omcle'’ which 
suggests secular history with its pomp and mag- 
nificence. the history of kings and punces, and 
the word “sonnets'* with its suggestions of trivial 
and precious mtiicacy. The conflict appears 
again in the last stanza, only to be resolved 
when the unwoildly loveis, love’s saints who 
have given up the world, paradoxically achieve 
a more intense world But heie the paiadox is 
still contained m. and suppoi ted bv, the domi- 
nant metaphor so does the holv anchorite win 
a better world by giving up this one 

But before going on to discuss this develop- 
ment of the theme, it is impoitant to see what 
else the second stanza does For it is in this 
second stanza and the thud, that the poet shifts 
the tone of the poem, modulating fiom the note 
of irritation with which the jioem opens into 
the quile different tone with which it closes. 

Donne accomplishes the modulation of tone 
by what may be called an anal) sis of love- 
metaphor. Here, as in many of his poems, he 
shows that he is thoioughly self-conscious about 
what he is doing This second stanza he fills 
with the conventionalized figuies of the Petrar- 
chan tradition, the wind of loveis’ sighs, the 
floods of lovers’ teais, etc. — extiavaganl figures 
with which the contemptuous secular friend 
might be expected to tease the lover. The im- 
plication is that the poet himself recognizes the 
absurdity of the Petrarchan love metaphors. But 
what of it 9 The very absurdity of the jargon 
which lovers are expected to talk makes for his 
argument: their love, however absurd it may 
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appear to the world, does no haim to the world. 
The practical friend need have no fears: there 
will still be wars to fight and lawsuits to argue 

The opening of the third stanza suggests that 
this vein of irony is to be maintained The poet 
points out to his friend the infinite fund of such 
absurdities which can be applied to lovers: 

Call her one, mee another flye, 

We’arc Tapers too, and at our owne cost die. . . . 

For that matter, the lovers can conjure up for 
themselves plenty of such fantastic comparisons: 
they know what the world thinks of them But 
these figures of the third stanza are no longer 
the threadbare Petrarchan conventionalities; 
they have sharpness and bite The last one, the 
likening of the lovers to the phoenix, is fully 
serious, and with it, the tone has shifted from 
ironic banter into a defiant but controlled tender- 
ness. 

The effect of this implied awareness of the 
lovers’ apparent madness is to cleanse and re- 
vivify metaphor; to indicate the sense in which 
the poet accepts it, and thus to prepare us for 
accepting seriously the fine and seriously in- 
tended metaphois which dominate the last two 
stanzas of the poem. 

The opening line of the fourth stanza. 

Wee can dye by it, if not live by love, 

achieves an effect of tenderness and deliberate 
resolution. The lovers aie ready to die to the 
world, they are committed, they are not callow 
but confident. (The basic metaphor of the samt, 
one notices, is being earned on; the lovers in 
their renunciation of the woild, have something 
of the confident lcsolulion of the saint. By the 
bye, the word “legend” — 

... if unfit for tombes and liearse 
Our legend bee — 

in Donne’s lime meant “the life of a saint.”) 
The lovers aie willing to forego the ponderous 
and stately chionicle and to accept the trifling 
and insubstantial “sonnet” instead; but then if 
the urn be well-wrought it provides a finer 
memorial for one’s ashes than does the pompous 
and grotesque monument. With the finely con- 
temptuous, yet quiet phrase, “half-acre tombes,” 
the world which the lovers reject expands into 
something gross and vulgar. But the figure works 


fuither; the pietty sonnets will not merely hold 
their ashes as a decent earthly memorial Then 
legend, their story, will gam them canonization, 
and approved as love’s saints, other lovers will 
invoke them. 

In this last stanza, the theme leceives a final 
complication. The lovers in 1 ejecting life actu- 
ally win to the most intense life This paiadox 
has been hinted at earlier in the phoenix meta- 
phor Here it receives a powerful dramatization 
The lovers in becoming heimits, find that they 
have not lost the world, but have gamed the 
world in each other, now a moie intense, moie 
meaningful world Donne is not content to treat 
the lovers’ discovery as something which comes 
to them passively, but rather as something which 
they actively achieve. They are like the saint, 
God’s athlete 1 

Who did the whole worlds soule contract, and drove 
Into the glasses of your eyes. . . . 

The image is that of a violent squeezing as of a 
powerful hand. And what do the lovers “drive” 
into each other’s eyes 9 The “Countries, Townes,” 
and “Courts,” which they renounced m the first 
stanza of the poem The unworldly loveis thus 
become the most “worldly” of all. 

The tone with which the poem closes is one 
of triumphant achievement, but the tone is a 
development contributed to by various earlier 
elements One of the more important elements 
which works towaid oui acceptance of the final 
paradox is the figure of the phoenix, which will 
bear a little further anal) sis. 

The comparison of the lovers to the phoenix 
is very skilfully related to the two earliei com- 
parisons, that in which the loveis aie like burn- 
ing tapers, and that in which they aie like the 
eagle and the dove. The phoenix comparison 
gathers up both: the phoenix is a bird, and like 
the tapers, it bums We have a selected series 
of items the phoenix figuie seems to come m a 
natural stieam of association “Call us what you 
will,” the lover says, and rattles off in his des- 
peration the first comparisons that occur to him 
The comparison to the phoenix seems thus 
merely another outlandish one, the most out- 
rageous of all. But it is this most fantastic one, 
stumbled over apparently in his haste, that the 
poet goes on to develop It really describes the 
lovers best and justifies their i enunciation. For 
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the phoenix is not two but one, "we two being 
one. are it ’; and it burns, not like the taper at 
Us own cost, but to hxe again Its death is life- 
Wee dye and use the -ame . . " The poet 
liteiallx justifies the fantastic assertion. In the 
sixteenth and sex enteentli centuiies to “die’’ 
means to expel lence the consummation of the 
act of lo\e. The lovers after the act are the 
same Their luxe is not exhausted m mere lust 
This is their title to canonization Their love is 
like the phoenix. 

I hope that I do not seem to juggle the mean- 
ing of die The meaning that I have cited can 
be abundantly j’ustified in the literature of the 
peiiod: Shakespeare uses "die"’ in this sense; so 
does Di\den Moreovei. I do not think that I 
gi\e it undue emphasis The word is in a ciucial 
position On it is pnoted the tiansition to the 
next stanza, 

Wee can dye by it, if not lixe by loxe, 

And if unfit for tombes . . . 

Most important of all. the sexual submeaning 
of ‘ die’’ does not contradict the other meanings: 
the poet is saxing* ‘'Our death is leally a more 
intense life’. “We can afloid to tiade life (the 
xvorld) foi death dote), for that death is the 
consummation of life"; ‘’After all. one does not 
expect to li\e by loxe, one expects, and wants, 
to die b i it But in the total passage he is also 
sating ‘"Because oui loxe is not mundane, we 
can gn e up the world ’ . "because our love is not 
meioly lu~t. tie can give up the other lusts, the 
lust foi wealth and poxxer", ‘’because,’’ and this 
is =aid tuth a little vein of lionv as bv one who 
knows the tioild loo xt ell, ‘’because our lote can 
outlast its consummation, tie aie a minor 
mnacle, tie aie love's saints ” This passage tiilh 
its nonical tenderness and its realism feeds and 
suppoils the bulhant paiadox with which the 
poem closes. 

Theie is one more factor m det eloping and 
sustaining the final effect The poem is an in- 
stance of the doctrine which it asseits, it is both 
the assei lion and the realization of the assertion. 
The poet has actually befoie our eyes built 
tuthin the song the “pretty room” with which 
he says the lovers can be content The poem it- 
self is the well-wrought urn which can hold 
the levels’ ashes and which will not suffer in 
compansoii with the prince’s “half-acre tomb.” 


And how necessary are the paradoxes? Donne 
might have said directly, “Love m a cottage is 
enough " ‘ The Canonization’’ contains this ad- 
mirable thesis, but it contains a great deal more 
He might ha\e been as forthright as a later 
Ixricist who wrote. *’WVI1 build a sweet little 
nest, / Somewhere out in the W est. / And let the 
rest of the w r orld go by" He might exen ha\e 
imitated that more mctaph\ sical hue, which 
maintains. “You're the ci earn in my coffee” 
“The Canonization” touches on all these ob 
seivations. but it goes bexond them, not merely 
in dignity, but in precision 

1 submit that the only wav bv which the poet 
could sav what “The Canonization’’ savs is by 
paradox More direct methods mav he templing, 
but all of them enfeeble and clisloit what is to 
be said. This statement may seem the less sur- 
prising when w r e reflect on how many of the im- 
portant things which the poet has to say hate 
to he said by means of paiadox — most of the 
language of lexers is such, “The Canonization” 
is a good example: most of the language of re 
ligion: “He who would save his life must lose 
it’’; “The last shall be fiist ’’ Indeed, almost any 
insight nnpoitant enough to w an ant a great 
poem appaiently has to be slated in such terms 
Depmetl of the chaiactei of paradox with its 
twin concomitants of uony and wondei, the 
matter of Donne’s poem unrax els into “facts,’ 
biological, sociological, and economic. What 
happens to Donne's loxers if ive consider them 
“scientifically,” without benefit of the super 
natuiahsm xvhich the poet confers upon them 9 : 

2 In tins paper I have not attempted to distinguish 
between hinds of paradoxes Obviously, they do not 
stand on the same level for example, there aie doctrinal 
paradoxes such as the Christian my -let y of the Ton 
ity. there are philosophical paradoxes such as aie found 
in Kants antinomies, there a ic rlieloiical paradoxes, 
themselves of innumerable hinds An elaborate classi 
fication of types would be out of place in a paper of 
this sort, nor have I cared to tahe up here the prob 
lem of the relation of poetiy to philosophy and religion. 
But the statement that the poet confers upon facts a 
1 supernaturalism ' does call for further comment Per 
haps something like “super-positivism’ should be sub 
.stituted for “supernaturahsm ” The point that I have 
in mind is related to the discussion of positivism in Mr- 
Alien Tate’s recent Reason in Madness ■ “There are 
‘two doctrines,’ [I A. Richard*] says, which have 
tended to flourish independently — ” and yet, neither is 
intelligible apart from Imagination. 

“The two doctrines can be stated as follows 

“1 The mind of the poet at moments . . . gams an 
insight into reality, reads Nature as a symbol of some- 



Well, what happens lo Shakespeare’s lovers, for 
Shakespeare uses the basic metaphor of “The 
Canonization” m his Romeo and Juliet ? In then 
first com eisalion, )ou remember, the lovers play 
with the analogy between the lover and the pil- 
grim to the Holy Land. Juliet says: 

For saints have hands that pilgums’ hands do 
touch 

And palm to palm is holy palmers’ kiss. 

Considered scientifically, the lovers become Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s animals, “quietly sweating, 
palm to palm ” 

For us today, Donne’s imagination seems ob- 
sessed with the pioblem of unity: the sense in 
which the lovers become one — the sense m which 
the soul is united with God Fiequently, as we 
have seen, one type of union becomes a metaphor 
for the other It may not be too fai -fetched to 
see both as instances of, and metaphors for, the 
union which the ciealivc imagination itself ef- 
fects. For that fusion is not logical; it appai- 
ently violates science and commonscnse; it 
welds togelhei the discoidanL and the contra- 
dictoiy Colei ldge has of couise given us the 
classic descuption of its nature and power It 
“reveals itself in the balance oi leconcilemcnt 
of opposite 01 discoidant qualities - of sameness, 
with differ ence; of the geneial, with the con- 
crete, the idea, with the image; the individual, 
with the lepiesenlalive, the sense of novelty 
and freshness, with old and familiar objects; a 
more than usual stale of emotion, with more 
than usual ordei. . . .” It is a great and illum- 
inating statement, but it is a series of paiadoxes 
Appaiently Colei ldge could describe the effect 
of the imagination in no other way. 

thing behind or within Natmc not ordinarily perceived 

“2 The mind of the poet creates a Nature into which 
his own feelings, lus aspirations and apprehensions, 
are projected ” 

“Now,” continues Mr. Tate, “the positivist sciences 
have denied all validity to the fust doctrine ” The poet 
is left, consequently, to ' project” lus fancies They 
have no objective validity. Yet the world in which wc 
live (not to be confused with the abstractions from it 
made by the various sciences) requires both the first 
and second doctrine. It is a concrete world in which 
man requires the “complete knowledge” which Mr. 
Tate holds that poetry gives And yet the two doctrines 
constitute a pair of antinomies which can be reconciled 
only in the doctrine of the Imagination to which Rich- 
ards refers. The whole passage in Reason and Madness 
and the chapter of Richards’ Coleridge on Imagination 
there discussed should be read in this connection. 
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Shakespeare, in one of his poems, has given a 
description that oddly parallels that of Cole- 
ridge. 

Reason m itself confounded, 

Saw Division grow together, 

To themselves yet cither neither, 

Simple were so well compounded. 

I do not know what his “The Phoenix and the 
Turtle” celebiales Peihaps it was wullen to 
honoi the mainage of Six John Salisbui) and 
Uisula Stanley; oi perhaps the phoenix is Lucy, 
Countess of Bedfoid, oi peihaps the poem is 
merely an essay on Platonic love But the scliol- 
ais themselves aie so unceilain, that I think we 
will do little violence to established habits of 
thinking, if we boldly preempt the poem foi 
oui own pui poses Ceitamly the poem is an in- 
stance of that magic power which Coleridge 
sought to describe I propose that we lake it foi 
a moment as a poem about that power: 

So they loved as love in twaine. 

Had the essence but in one. 

Two dislincts. Division none, 

Numhei theie in love was slaine. 

Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance and no space was scene, 

Twixts the Tin tie and his Queene; 

But in them it weie a wonder . . . 

Propertie was thus appalled, 

That the sclfc was not the same; 

Single Natures double name, 

Neither two nor one was called 

Piecisely! The natuie is single, one, unified. 
But the name is double, and today with our 
multiplication of sciences, it is multiple If the 
poet is to be true to his poeliy, he must call it 
neither two noi one: the paradox is his only 
solution The difficulty has intensified since 
Shakcspeaie’s day the timid poet, when con- 
fionled with the problem of “Single Natures 
double name,” has loo often funked it. A his- 
tory of poetry from Dr) den’s time to our own 
might bear as its subtitle “The Half-Hearted 
Phoenix.” 

In Shakespeare’s poem, you will remember 
that at the union of the phoenix and the turtle, 
Reason is “in itselfe confounded”; but it re- 
covers to admit its own bankiuplcy. 
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Love hath Reason, Reason none, 

If what parts, can so remarae . . • 

and it is Reason -which goes on to utter the 
beautiful tlnenos with which the poem con- 
cludes : 

Beautie, Truth, and Raritie, 

Grace in all simplicity. 

Here enclosede, in cinders lie. ... 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 

Beauty brag, but ’tis not she, 

Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this urne let those repaire, 

That are either true or faire. 

For these dead Birds, sigh a prayer. 

Hating preempted the poem for our own pur- 
poses, it may not be too outrageous to go on to 
deduce one further observation. The urn to 
which we are summoned, the urn which holds 


the ashes of the phoenix, is like the w'ell-wrouglit 
urn of Donne’s “Canonization” which holds the 
phoenix-lovers’ ashes; it is the poem itself. One 
is reminded of still another um, Keats’s Giecian 
urn, which contained for Keats, Truth and 
Beauty as Shakespeare’s urn encloses “Beautie, 
Truth, and Raritie” But theie is a sense in 
which all such well-wrought urns contain the 
ashes of a phoenix The urns are not meant for 
memorial purposes only, though that often 
seems to be their chief significance to the pro- 
fessors of literature. The phoenix uses from its 
ashes; or ought to rise, but it wall not arise 
merely for our sifting and measuring the ashes, 
or testing them for their chemical content. We 
must be prepared to accept the paiadox of the 
imagination itself; else “Beautie, Truth, and 
Raritie” remain enclosed in their cinders and 
we shall end with essential cinders, for all our 
pains. 


ROBERT PENN WARREN: Pure and Impure Poetry * 


C ritics are raiely faithful to their labels 
and their special strategies. Usually the 
cutic will confess that no one strategy — 
the psi chological, the moralistic, the formalistic, 
the historical — or combination of strategies, will 
quite work the defeat of the poem For the poem 
is like the monstrous Orillo in Boiardo’s Orlando 
Innamorato When the sword lops off any mem- 
ber of the monster, that member is immediately 
re joined to the bod), and the monster is as 
formidable as ever But the poem is even more 
foimidable than the monster, for Orillo’s ad- 
\crsarj finally gained a victory by an astonish- 
ing feat of dexterity: he slashed off both the 
monstei's arms and quick as a wink seized 

* “Puie and Impure Poelry” was first published in 
The Kenyon Review, Spnng 19-43, and is reprinted 
here by pennission of the editor and the author Mr. 
Warren (b ]9Q5) is co-editor of Understanding Poetry 
(1938) and Understanding Fiction (1943). His many 
critical es--d>s will presently be published in a collected 
foim 


them and flung them into the river. The critic 
who vaingloriously trusts his method to account 
for the poem, to exhaust the poem, is trying to 
emulate this dexterity: he thinks that he, too, 
can win by throwing the lopped-off arms into 
the river. But he is doomed to failure. Neither 
fire nor water will suffice to prevent the rejoin- 
ing of the mutilated members to the monstrous 
torso There is only one way to conquer the 
monster’ you must eat it, bones, blood, skin, 
pelt, and gristle And even then the monster is 
not dead, for it lives in you, is assimilated into 
you, and you are diffeient, and somewhat mon 
strous youiself, for having eaten it. 

So the monster will always win, and the critic 
knows this. He does not want to win. He knows 
that he must always play stooge to the monster. 
All he wants to do is to give the monster a chance 
to exhibit again its miraculous power. 

With this fable, I shall begin by observing 
that poetry wants to be pure. And it always sue 



ceeds in this ambition. In so far as we have 
poeliy at all, it is always pure poetry; that is, 
it is not non-poetry The poetry of Shakespeare, 
the poetiy of Pope, the poetiy of Herrick, is 
pure, in so fai as it is poetiy al all. We call the 
poetry “higher” or “lower,” we say “more pow- 
erful” or “less powerful” about it, and we are, 
no doubt, quite right in doing so. The souls 
that form the great rose of Paradise are seated 
in banks and tiers of ascending blessedness, but 
they are all saved, they aie all perfectly happy; 
they are all “pure,” for they have all been 
purged of mortal taint. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that if we get poetry from one source, such 
a single source, say Shakespeare, should suffice 
us in as much as we can always appeal to it, or 
that, since all poetry is equally pure, we engage 
in a superfluous labor in trying to explore or 
create new sources of poetry. No, for we can 
remember that every soul in the great rose is 
precious in the eyes of God. No soul is the sub- 
stitute for another. 

Poetry wants to be puie, but poems do not. 
At least, most of them do not want to be too 
pure. The poems ant to give us poetry, which 
is pure, and the elements of a poem, in so far as 
it is a good poem, will woik together toward 
that end, but many of the elements, taken in 
themselves, may actually seem to contradict that 
end, or be neutral toward the achieving of that 
end. Are we then to conclude that, because neu- 
tral or recalcitrant elements appear in poems, 
even in poems called great, these elements are 
simply an index to human frailty, that in a per- 
fect world there would be no dross in poems 
which would, then, be perfectly pure 9 No, it 
does not seem to be merely the fault of our 
world, for the poems include, deliberately, more 
of the so-called dross than would appear neces- 
sary They are not even as pure as they might 
be in this imperfect world. They mar themselves 
with cacophonies, jagged rhythms, ugly words 
and ugly thoughts, colloquialisms, cliches, steiile 
technical terms, head work and argument, self- 
contradictions, clevernesses, irony, realism — all 
things which call us back to the world of prose 
and imperfection. 

Sometimes a poet will reflect on this state of 
affairs, and grieve. He will decide that he, at 
least, will try to make one poem as pure as 
possible. So he writes: 
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Now sleeps the enmson petal, now the white; 

Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk, 

Nor winks the gold fin in the porphyry font: 

The firefly wakens: waken thou with me 

We know the famous garden We know how all 
nature conspires here to expiess the purity of 
the moment 1 how the milk-white peacock glim- 
mers like a ghost, and how like a ghost the un- 
named “she” glimmers on to her tiyst; how eaith 
lies “all Danae to the stars,” as the beloved's 
heart lies open to the lover, and how, m the 
end, the lily folds up her sweetness, “and slips 
into the bosom of the lake,” as the lovers are 
lost in the sweet dissolution of love. 

And we know another poet and another gar- 
den. Or perhaps it is the same garden, after all: 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 

When the winds are breathing low 
And the stars are sliming bright. 

I arise from dreams of thee. 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me — who knows how 9 
To thy chamber window, Sweet! 

We remember how, again, all nature conspires, 
how the wandering airs “faint,” how the Cham- 
pak’s odors “pine,” how the nightingale’s com- 
plaint “dies upon her heait,” as the lover will 
die upon the beloved’s heart Nature here strains 
out of nature, it wants to be called by anolhei 
name, it wants to spiritualize itself by calling 
itself another name How does the lover get to 
the chamber window? He refuses to say how, in 
his semi-somnambulistic daze, he got there. He 
blames, he says, “a spmt in my feet,” and 
hastens to disavow any knowledge of how that 
spirit operates. In any case, he arrives al the 
chamber window. Subsequent events and the 
Iovei’s reaction toward them are somewhat hazy 
We only know that the lover, who faints and 
fails at the opening of the last stanza, and who 
asks to be lifted from the grass by a more enter- 
prising beloved, is in a condition of delectable 
passivity, in which distinctions blur out in the 
“purity” of the moment. 

Let us turn to another garden: the place, 
"Verona; the time, a summer night, with full 
moon. The lover speaks: 
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But soft' what light through yonder window 
breaks 9 

It is the east . . . 

But we know the rest, and know that this gar- 
den. in which natuze for the moment conspires 
again with the lovei, is the most famous of 
them all. foi the scene is justly admired for its 
purity of effect, for giving us the very essence 
of young, untarnished love. Nature conspires 
beneficently heie, but we may chance to remem- 
ber that beyond the garden wall strolls Mer- 
cutio, who can celebrate Queen Mab, but who 
is always awaie that natuie has othei names as 
well as the names the pure poets and pure lovers 
pul upon her And we lemembei that Mercutio 
outside the wall, has just said 

. . . "twould anaci him 

To rai«e a spirit in his mistress’s circle 

Of some strange nature, letting it there stand 

Till slic had laid it and conjured it down. 

Meicutio has made a joke, a bawdy joke. That 
is bad enough, but woise, he has made his joke 
witty and, worst of all, intellectually compli- 
cated m its foim Realism, wit, intellectual com- 
pile ation— -these are the enemies of the gaiden 
punty. 

But the poet has not only let us see Mercutio 
outside the gaiden wall Within the gaiden itself, 
when the lo\er invoke* natuie, when he spiritu- 
alizes and innocently trusts hei, and says. 

Lady, by yondei blessed moon I swear, 
the lady heiself leplies, 

0, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. 

The lady distiusts “pure” poems, nature spirit- 
ualized into foi getfulness She has, as it were, 
a ngoious taste in metaphor, too, she biings a 
logical cnticism to beai on the metaphor which 
is too ca=y ; the metaphoi must piove itself to 
hei, must be willing to subject itself to scrutiny 
beyond the moment’s enthusiasm. She injects 
the nnpunly of an intellectual style into the 
level’s jiuie poem. 

And we must not forget the voice of the 
nuise, who calls from within, a voice which, 
we disco\ci, is the voice of expediency, of half- 
measuies, of the view that cncumstances alter 
cases — the voice of prose and imperfection. 


It is time to ask ourselves if the celebrated 
poetry of this scene, which as poetry is pure, 
exists despite the impuntics of the total compo 
sition, if the effect would be moie puiely poetic 
were the nuise and Meiculio absent and the 
lady a moie sympathetic culic of puie poems 
I do not think so. The effect might e\en be more 
vulnerable poetically if the impuiities were 
purged away. Meicutio, the lady, and the nurse 
aie critics of the lover, who believes in pure 
poems, but perhaps they are necessary. Pei haps 
the lover can only be accepted m their context. 
The poet seems to say: “I know r the worst that 
can be said on this subject, and I am giving fair 
■warning Read at your own lisk ” So the poetry 
arises fiom a recalcitrant and conti adictoiy con 
text; and finally involves that context 

Let us return to one of the other gardens, in 
which there is no Mercutio or nurse, and m 
which the lady is moie svmpathelic Let ns 
mar its purity by installing Meicutio in the 
shrubbciy, fiom which the poet was so careful 
to banish him You can hear his comment when 
the lover says: 

And a spirit in my feet 

Hath led me — who knows how 9 

To thy chamber window. Sweet! 

And we can guess what the tricked tongue 
would have to say in response to the last stanza. 

It may be that the poet should have made 
his peace early with Meicutio, and have ap- 
pealed to his better natuie For Mercutio seems 
to be glad to coopeiate with a poet. But he 
must be invited; othei wise, he is apt to show 
a streak of merry vindictiveness about the fin 
ished product. Poems are vulnerable enough at 
best. Bright reason mocks them like sun from 
a wintry sky. They are easily left naked to 
laughter when leaves fall in the gaiden and 
the cold winds come. Theiefore, they need all 
the friends they can get, and Meicutio, who is 
an ally of reason and who himself is given to 
mocking laughter, is a good fuend for a poem 
to have. 

On what terms does a poet make his peace 
with Mercutio? There are about as many sets 
of terms as there are good poets. I know that 
I have loaded the answer with the word good 
here, that I have implied a scale of excellence 
based, in part at least, on degree of complies- 
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tion. I shall return to this question. For the 
moment, however, let us examine a poem whose 
apparent innocence and simple lyric cry should 
earn it a place m any anthology of “pure 
poetiy.” 

Western wind, when wilt tho . blow 

That the small ram down can ram? 

Christ,, that my love were in my arms 

And I in my bed again! 

The lover, grieving for the absent beloved, 
cries out foi relief. Several kinds of relief aie 
involved in the appeal to the wind First there 
is the relief that would be had from the sympa- 
thetic manifestation of natuie. The lover, in his 
perturbation of spirit, invokes the peituibations 
of natuie He exclaims. 

Western wind, when wilt thou blow 

and Lear exclaims, 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks 1 rage 1 blow 1 

Second, there is the lelief that would be had 
by the fulfillment of gnef — the fiost of gnef, 
the dioulh of gnef biokeu, the full anguish ex- 
pressed, then the violence allayed m the peace 
of tears Thud, there is the lelief that would 
be had in the excitement and fulfillment of love 
itself. Theie seems to be a conti ast between the 
first two types of lelief and the third type; 
speaking loosely, we may say that the first two 
types aie lomantic and general, the third type 
realistic and specific. So much foi the first two 
lines 

In the last two lines, the lover ciies out for 
the specific solace of his case - leumon with his 
beloved. But theie is a difleience between the 
two lines. The fiist is geneial, and romantic. 
The phrase “in my aims” does not seem to 
mean exactly what it says Tiue, it has a literal 
meaning, if we can look close at the woids, 
but it is hard to look close because of the 
romantic aura — the spuiluali/ed mist about 
them 1 But with the last line the peifectly literal 
meaning suddenly comes into sharp focus. The 

1 It may be objected here that I am reading the 
phrase “in my arms” as a 20th Century reader. I con- 
fess the fact. Certainly, several centuries have passed 
since the composition of the little poem, and those 
centuries have thickened the romantic mist about the 
words, but it is scarcely to be believed that the 16th 
Century was the clear, literal Eden dawn of poetry 
when words walked without the fig leaf. 


mist is lifted and we can look stiaight at the 
words, which, w>e discover with a slight shock 
of suipnse, do mean exactly what they saj 
The last line is lealistic and specific. It is not 
even content to say, 

And I m bed again! 

It is, rather, moie scrupulously specific, and 
says, 

And I in my bed again 1 - 

All of this does not go to saj that the lealistic 
elements here are to be taken as cancelling, oi 
negating, the romantic elements Theie is no 
ironical leer. The poem is not a celebiation of 
carnality It is a faithful lover who speaks 
He is faithful to the absent beloved, and he is 
also faithful to Lhe full experience of love 
That is, he does not abstiact one aspect of the 
expel lence and call it the whole cxpci lence He 
does not strain natuie out of natuie, he does 
not ovei -spn ltuali/e natuie This nameless poet 
would never have said, m the happier days of 
his love, that he had been led to his Sweet’s 
chamber window by “a spirit in ni) feet”; and 
he certainly would not have added the coy dis- 
avowal, “who knows how 9 ” But because the 
nameless poet refused to over-spmtualize nature, 
we can accept the spnilualit) of the poem. 

Anothci poem gives us anothei problem. 

Ah, what avails the sccptered race. 

Ah, what the form divine! 

What cvciy vntue, every grace! 

Rose Aylmer, all were thine 

Rose Aylmer, whom those wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 

A night of memoiie s and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee 

This is anothei poem about lost love: a “soft” 
subject Aow to one kind of poet the soft sub- 
ject pi events a soic temptation. Because it is 
soft in its natural stale, he is inc lined to feel 
that to get at its poetic essence he must make 

- In connection with the word my m this line, we 
may also feel it helps to set over the comfort and satis- 
faction there specified against the bad weather of the 
first two lines We may also glance at the word small 
in the second line. It is the scrupulous woid, the word 
that, realistically, makes us believe m the ram But, 
too, it is broader in its function The storm which the 
lover invokes will not rend the firmament, it will not 
end the world, it will simply bring down the “small” 
rain, a credible rain. 
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it softei still, that he must insist on its softness, 
that he must rendei it as “pure” as possible 
At hist glance, it may seem that Landor is trying 
to do just that What he sajs seems to be 
emphatic, unqualified, and open. Not every 
powei, grace, and virtue could avail to preserve 
his love. That statement insists on the pathetic 
contrast. And m the next stanza, wakefulness 
and tearfulness aie mentioned quite unasham- 
edly, along with memories and sighs. It is all 
bluited out, as pure as possible. 

But onh m the paraphrase is it “blurted.” 
The actual qualit) of the first stanza is hard, 
not soft It is a chiseled stanza, in which for- 
mality is insisted upon. We may obseive the 
balance of the fiist and second lines; the bal- 
ance of the first half with the second half of the 
third line, which recapitulates the structure of 
the fiist two lines; the balance of the two parts 
of the last lme, though here the balance is 
meiely a rhythmical and not a sense balance 
as in the pieceding instances; the binders of 
discreet alliteration, repetition, and assonance. 
The stanza is built up. as it were, of units which 
aie fiimly defined and sharply separated, phrase 
bv phrase, line by line We have the formal 
control of the soft subj'ect, ritual and not sur- 
render. 

But in the second stanza the rigor of this 
foimality is somewhat abated, as the more gen- 
eial, speculative emphasis (why cannot pomp, 
virtue, and grace avail 9 ) gives nay to the per- 
sonal emphasis, as though the repetition of the 
beloved’s name had, momentarily, released the 
flood of feeling The first line of the second 
stanza spills over into the second, the “wakeful 
eyes” as subject find their veib in the next line, 
“weep,” and the wake-weep alliteration, along 
with the rest aftei weep, points up the disinte- 
gration of the line, just as it emphasizes the 
situation Then with the phrase “but never see” 
falling away from the long thrust of the rhetor- 
ical strucluie to the pause after tveep, the poem 
seems to go completely soft, the frame is broken. 
But, even as the poet insists on “memories and 
sighs” in the last two lines he restores the bal- 
ance Notice the understatement of “A night.” 
It say s : “I know that life is a fairly complicated 
affair, and that I am committed to it and to its 
complications I intend to stand by my commit- 
ment, as a man of integrity, that is, to live 


despite the grief. Since life is complicated, I 
cannot, if I am to live, spate loo much time 
for indulging grief. I can give a night, but not 
all nights.” The lovei, like the heio of Frost's 
poem “Stopping by Woods on a Winter Eve- 
ning,” tears himself from the temptation of 
staring into the tieacherous, delicious blackness, 
for he, too, has “pi onuses to keep.” Or he 
resembles the Homenc heroes who, after the 
perilous passage is made, aftei their energy has 
saved their lives, and aftei they have beached 
their craft and eaten then meal, can then set 
aside an houi before sleep to mourn the com- 
rades lost by the way — the heioes who, as Aldous 
Huxley says, undei stand realistically a whole 
truth as contrasted with a half-truth 

Is this a denial of the depth and sinceiity of 
the giief? The soft leader, who wants the poem 
puie, may be inclined to say so But let us look 
at the last line to see what it gives us in answer 
to this question The answer seems to lie in the 
word consecrate. The meter thiusls this word 
at us; we obseive that two of the three metrical 
accents in the line fall on syllables of this word 
forcing it beyond its piose emphasis The word 
is important and the importance is justified, for 
the word tells us that the single night is not 
merely a lapse into weakness, a tnvial event to 
be forgotten when the weakness is overcome. 
It is, rather, an event of the most extreme and 
focal importance, an event formally dedicated, 
“set apait foi sacied uses,” an event by which 
other events are to be measuied. So the word 
consecrate formalizes, philosophizes, ritualizes 
the grief; it specifics what style in the first 
stanza has implied. 

But here is another poem of giief, gnef at 
the death of a child: 

There was such speed in her little body. 

And such lightness in her footfall, 

It is no wonder that her brown study 
Astonishes us all 

Her wars were bruited in our high window. 
We looked among orchard trees and beyond 
Where she took arms against her shadow, 

Or harried unto the pond 

The lazy geese, like a snow cloud 
Dripping their snow on the green grass, 
Tricking and stopping, sleepy and proud, 
Who cried in goose, Alas, 
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For the tireless heart within the little 
Lady with rod that made them rise 
From their noon apple dreams, and scuttle 
Goose-fashion under the skies! 

But now go the bells, and we are ready, 

In one house we are sternly stopped 
To say we are vexed at her brown study, 

Lying so primly propped. 

Another soft subject, softer, if anything, than 
the subject of “Rose Aylmei,” and it piesents 
the same problem. But the problem is solved in 
a different way. 

The first stanza is based on two time-honoied 
cliches- first, “Heaven, won’t that child ever be 
still, she is dnving me distracted”; and second, 
‘ She was such an active, healthy-looking child, 
would you’ve ever thought she would just up 
and die 9 ” In fact, the whole poem develops 
these cliches, and exploits, in a backhand fash- 
ion, the ironies implicit in their inter-relation. 
And in this connection, we may note that the 
fact of the cliches, rathei than more original or 
profound observations, at the root of the poem 
is important, there is in the poem the conti ast 
between the staleness of the cliches and the 
shock of the reality. Further, we may note that 
the second cliche is an answer, savagely ironical 
in itself, to the first- the child you wished would 
be still is still, despite all that activity which 
your adult occupations deplored. 

But such a savage irony is not the game here. 
It is too desperate, too naked, in a word, too 
pure. And ultimately, it is, in a sense, a mean- 
ingless irony if left in its pure slate, because 
it depends on a mechanical, accidental contrast 
in nature, void of moral content. The poem is 
concerned with modifications and modulations 
of this brute, basic irony, modulations and 
modifications contingent upon an attitude taken 
toward it by a responsible human being, the 
speaker of the poem. The savagery is masked, 
or ameliorated. 

In this connection, we may observe, first, the 
phrase “brown study.” It is not the “frosted 
flower,” the “marmoreal immobility,” or any 
one of a thousand such phrases which would 
arm for the pure effect. It is merely the brown 
study which astonishes — a phrase which denies, 
as it were, the finality of the situation, under- 
plays the pathos, and merely reminds one of 


those moments of childish pensiveness into wind 
the grown-up cannot penetrate. And the phrast 
itself is a cliche — the common now echoed in 
the uncommon. 

Next, we may observe that stanzas two, thiee 
and four simply document, with a busy y et 
wavering rhythm (one sentence luns thiough the 
three stanzas) the tireless naughtiness which 
was once the cause of lebuke, the naughtiness 
which disturbed the mature goings-on m the 100m 
with the “high window.” But the naughtiness 
has been tiansmuted, by events just lianspircd, 
into a kind of fanciful stoiy-book dieam-woild, 
in which geese are whiter than natuie, and the 
glass greener, in which geese sjieak in goose 
language, saying “Alas,” and have apjile di earns 
It is a drowsy, delicious world, in w-hich the 
geese aie biggci than life, and moie nnpoitant 
It is an unreal (now umeal because lost), 
stylized world Notice how the phi ase “the little 
lady with rod” woiks the detached, gi own-up 
primness of “little lady”; the formal, stiff effect 
gained by the omission of the article befoie 
rod; the slightly unnatuial use of the word lod 
itself, which sets some distance between us and 
the scene (perhaps with the hint of the fairy 
story, a magic wand, or a magic lod — not a 
common, every-day stick) But the stanzas tie 
back into the premises of the poem in othei 
ways The little girl, m her naughtiness, warred 
against her shadow- Is it crowding matteis too 
haid to surmise that the shadow hole achieves 
a soil of coveit symbolic significance 9 The little 
gill lost hei wai against hei “shadow,” which 
was always with hei Ccitamly the phiase “tire- 
less lieail” has some uch connotations. And the 
geese which say “Alas'” conspne with the fam- 
ily to deploie the excessive activity of the child 
(They do not conspne to express the present 
grief, only the past vexation — an inveision of 
the method of the pastoial elegy, or of the 
method of the fiist two gaidcn poems ) 

The business of the three stanzas, then, may 
be said to be twofold. Fust, they make us be 
lieve more fully m the child and therefore in 
the fac# of the grief itself They “piove” the 
grief, and they show the deliciousness of the 
lost world which will never look the same fiom 
the high window. Second, and contrariwise, they 
“transcend” the grief, or at least give a hint of 
a means for transcending the immediate an- 
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guisli: the lost world is, in one sense, redeemed 
out of time, it enters the pages of the picture 
book n here geese speak, where the untiue is 
itue, wlieie the fleeting is fixed What was had 
cannot, aflei all, be lost. (By way of compaii- 
son — a compaiison which, because exlieme, may 
be helpful — I cite the tianscendence in La 
Recherche <Iu Temps Peidu ) The three stanzas, 
then, to state it in another way, haie validated 
the first stanza and haie prepaied for the last. 

The tlnee stanzas have made it possible for us 
to say. when the bell tolls, “'we are leady.” Some 
kind of teims. perhaps not the best teims pos- 
sible but some kind, have been made with the 
saiage undeihing irony. But the terms aruved 
at do not pieient the occasion fiom being a 
‘"stein"’ one The tianscendence is not absolute, 
and in the end is possible only because of an 
exercise of will and self-conti ol Because we 
contiol oui selves. ttc can say “vexed"’ and not 
some big woid. And the word itself picks up 
the fiisl of the domestic cliches on which the 
poem is based — the outbuist of impatience at 
the naughty child who, by dung, has peifoimed 
hei most senous piece of naughtiness. But now 
the woicl comes to us chaiged with the burden 
of the poem, and fuilher, as le-echoed heie by 
the phiase "brown study,’’ chaiged by the sen- 
tence m which it occuis we aie gathered foi- 
mall), ntuahsticall), sternly together to say the 
woid vexed ' Vexed becomes the ntualistic, the 
summarizing woid. 

I haie used the woids pine and impuic often 
in the foregoing pages, and I confess that I have 

’It might be profitable, m contia<-l with tins poem, 
la analj/c 1 Vflcr the Bunal, ’ by James Russell I.owcll, 
a poem which is identical in situation But in Lowell’s 
poem the savagery of the irony is unqualified In fact, 
the whole poem insists quite liteially, that qualification 
is impossible the scheme of the poem is to set up the 
bmte fact of death against possible consolations It 
insists on ‘ lears,” the “llun-w mn lorhel,’ the ‘anguish 
of deathless lnur,” ‘the smallness ol the child’s grave,” 
the little she, )n the coinei ’’ It is a poem which, we 
might sav, does not piogicss, hut ends where it begins, 
resting in tin savage irony fiom which it stems, or 
we mialit say that it is a poem without any “insides” 
for the hem of the poem is not attempting ty do any- 
llung about the problem which confronts him — it is a 
poem without issue, without conflict, a poem of uncon- 
ditional suirender. In other woids, it tries to be a pure 
poem, piue guef, absolutely inconsolable It is a stri- 
dent poem, and strident m its rhythms The fact that 
we know ibis poem to be an expression of a bereave- 
ment hisloucally real makes it an embarrassing poem, 
as well It is a naked poem 


used them rather loosely. But perhaps it has 
been evident that I have meant something like 
this, the puie poem lues to be puie by exclud 
ing, moie oi less rigidly, certain elements which 
might qualify oi conti adict its onginal impulse. 
In othci words, the pure poems want to be, and 
despeialely, all of a piece It has also been evi 
dent, no doubt, that the kinds of impurity which 
aie admitted oi excluded by the various little 
anthology pieces which have been analyzed, are 
different in the diffeient poems This is only to 
be expecled, for there is not one doctrine of 
“puie pocti y "’ — not one definition of what con 
stitulcs impurity m poems — but many. And not 
all of the doctunes aie lecent When, for exam 
pie, one cites Poe as the fathei of the doctrine 
of puie poetry, one is in error: Poe simply 
fathei ed a paiticular doctune of pure poetry. 
One can find other docli ines of pui tty long ante 
dating Poe When Sir Philip Sidney, foi exam 
pie, legislated against ti agi-comedy, he was re 
pealing a cui rent doctune of punty When Ben 
Jonson told William Diummond that Donne, 
foi not keeping of accent, deserved hanging, lie 
was defending anothei kind of punty, and when 
Diydcn spoke to save the eai of the’ fair sex 
fiom metaphysical perplexities in amorous 
poems, he was defending another kind of punty, 
just as he was defending anothei when he de- 
fined the nnluie of the heroic diama The 18th 
Century had a doctrine of puie poetry, which 
may he summed up under the word sublimity, 
but which involved two corollaiy doctrines, one 
concerning diction and the other concerning 
imagery But at the same time that this century, 
by means of these corollary doctrines, was tidy- 
ing up and purifying, as Mr Monk and Mr. 
Henn have indicated, the doctrine deiived from 
Longinus, it W’as admitting into the drama cer 
tarn nnpuiities w’hich the thconsls of the heroic 
diama would not have admitted 1 

But w'hcn we think of the modern doctrine ol 
pure poeliy, we usually think of Poe, as critic 
and poet, perhaps of Shelley, of the Symbolists, 
of the Abbe Bremond, perhaps of Pater, and 
certainly of George Moore and the Imagists. We 
know Poe’s position : the long poem is “a flat 
contradiction in terms,” because intense excite- ’ 

4 Samuel Ilolt Monk The Sublime a Study of Criti- 
cal Theories in XVUl-Century England, and T. R 
Henn Longinus and English Criticism. 
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ment, which is essential in poetry, cannot be 
/ long maintained; the moral sense and the intel- 
lect function more satisfactory in prose than 
in poetiy, and, in fact, “Tiuth” and the “Pas- 
sions,” lv Inch aie foi Poe associated with in- 
tellect and the moial sense, may acLually be 
inimical to poetry ; vagueness, suggestiveness, 
are central virtues, for poetry has foi “its object 
an indefinite instead of a definite pleasuie”; 
poetiy is not supposed to undeigo close inspec- 
tion, only a cursory glance, for it, “above all 
things, is a beautiful painting whose tints, to 
minute inspection, are confusion woise con- 
founded, but start out boldly to the cursory 
glance of the connoisseui”; poetry aspires to- 
ward music, since it is concerned with “indefinite 
sensations, to which music is an essential, since 
the compiehension of sweet sound is our most 
indefinite conception”, melancholy is the most 
poetical effect and enters into all the higher 
manifestations of beauty We know, too, the 
Abbe Biemond’s mystical interpretation, and the 
preface to George Moore’s anthology, and the 
Imagist manifesto. 

But these views are not identical. Shelley, for 
instance, delights in the impiecision piaised 
and practiced by Poe, but he has an enoimous 
appetite for “Tiuth” and the “Passions,” which 
are, except foi pui poses of conti ast, excluded 
by Poe The Imagist manifesto, while excluding 
ideas, endorses piecision lather than vagueness 
in rendering the image, and admits diction and 
objects which would have seemed impuie to 
Poe and to many jioets of the 19th Centuiy, and 
does not take much stock m the impoi lance of 
verbal music George Mooie emphasizes the ob- 
jective aspect of his puie poetry, which he de- 
scribes as “something which the poet creates out- 
side his own personality,” and this is opjiosed to 
the subjective emphasis m Poe and Shelley; but 
he shares with both an emphasis on vcibal 
music, and with the former a distaste for ideas 

But more recently, the notion of poetic punty 
has emerged in other contexts, contexts which 
sometimes obscure the connection of the new 
theories with the older theories. For instance 
Max Eastman has a theory. “Pure poetry,” he 
says in The Literary Mind, “is the pure effort 
to heighten consciousness ” Mr. Eastman, we dis- 
cover elsewhere in his book, would ban idea 
from poetry, but his motive is different from, 


say, the motive of Poe, and the diffeience is im- 
portant Poe would kick out the ideas because 
the ideas huit the jioeliy, and Mi Eastman 
would kick out the ideas because the jioetiv 
hurts the ideas Only the scientist, he tells us. 
is entitled to have ideas on any' subject, and the 
rest of the citizeniy must wait to be told what 
attitude to take toward the ideas which they aic 
not permitted to have excejit at secondhand 
Literaiy tiuth, he says, is tiuth which is “uncei- 
tain or comparatively unimpoitant But he as- 
signs the poet a function — to heighten conscious- 
ness But in the light of this context we would 
have to lcwnte his original definition ■ jiuie 
poetiy is the puie effort to heighten conscious- 
ness, but the consciousness which is heightened 
must not have any connection with ideas, must 
involve no attitude towaid any ideas 

Furlhermoie, to assist the poet in fulfilling 
the assigned function, Mi Eastman gives him a 
somewhat sketchy doctunc of “puie” jioelic dic- 
tion. Foi instance, the woid bloated is not ad- 
missable into a jioem because it is as he testifies, 
“sacied to the memory of dead fish,” and the 
word tangy is, though he knows not exactly how, 
“intunsically jioetic ” The notion of a vocabu- 
laiy which is intunsically jioetic seems, with 
Mi. Eastman, to mean a vocabulaiy which indi- 
cates agieeable 01 beautiful objects So we might 
levvute the onginal definition to lead puie 
poetiy is the puie effoit to heighten const loud- 
ness, but the consciousness which is heightened 
must be a consciousness exclusively of agieeable 
oi beautiful objects — ceilainly not a conscious- 
ness of any r ideas. 

In a recent book, The Idiom of Poetiy, Fied- 
erick Pottle has discussed the question of pure 
poetry. He distinguishes anothei type of jiuie 
jioelry in addition to the tyjies alieady men- 
tioned He calls it the “Elhjilieal,” and would 
include m it symbolist and metaphysical poetiy 
(old and new) and some woik by jioels such as 
Collins, Blake, and Bi owning He obseives — - 
without any pejorative implication, foi he is a 
critical relativist and scaiccly penults himself 
the luxury of evaluative judgments — that the 
contemporary product differs fiom oldei exam- 
ples of the elliptical type m that “the modern 
poet goes much farther in employing private 
experiences or ideas than would formeily have 
been thought legitimate.” To the common reader. 
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he sajs, “the prime characlenstic of this kind of 
poetiy is not the natuie of its imagery but its 
obscuntv. its uigent suggestion that you add 
something to the poem without telling you what 
that something is.” This omitted “something” he 
intciprcts as the piose “fiame,” to use his woid, 
the statement of the occasion, the logical or nar- 
lative transitions, the geneiahzed application de- 
rived from the poem, etc In other words, this 
type of puie poetry contends that “the effect 
would be more powerful if we could somehow 
manage to feel the images fully and accurately 
without haling the effect diluted by any words 
put in to give us a ‘meaning’ — that is, if we 
could expel all the talk about the imaginative 
lealization and have the puie realization it- 
self” 3 

Foi the moment I shall pass the question of 
the accuiacy of Mi Pottle’s description of the 
impulse of Elliptical Poetry and present the 
question which ultimately concerns him. How 
puie does poetry need to be in practice’ That is 
the question which Mi Pottle asks He answers 
by saying that a great degree of impurity may 
be admitted, and cites oui famous didactic 
poems. The Faerie Queene, The Essay on Man, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, The Excursion. 
That is the only answer which the relativist, and 
nominalist, can give Then he turns to what he 
calls the hardest question in the theory of poetiy: 
what kind of prosaism is acceptable and what 
is not’ His answer, which he advances very 
modestly, is this: 

. . the element of prose is innocent and even 
salutary when it appears as — take your choice of 
three metaphors — a background on which the 

r ' F W Bateson, in English Poetry and the English 
Language, discusses the impulse in contemporary poetry 
Tennyson, he points out in connection with “The Sailor 
Boy,” dilutes lus poetry by telling a story as well as 
writing a poem, and “a shorter poem would have spoilt 
lus story ” 1 he claims of prose conquer the claims of 
poetry Of the Victorians in general ‘The dramatic and 
nanatwe framework of their poems, by circumventing 
the disconcerting plunges into medias res which are the 
essence of poetry, brings it down to a level of prose. 
Tlie reader knows where he is; it serves the purpose 
of introduction and note ” Such introduction and notes 
m the body of the poem itself are exactly what Mr. 
Pottle says is missing in Elliptical Poetry. Mr. Bateson 
agrees with Poe in accepting intensity as the criterion 
of the poetic effect, and in accepting the corollary that 
a poem should be short. But he, contradicting Poe, 
seems to admire precise and complicated incidental 
effects 


images are projected, or a frame in which they 
are shown, or a thread on which they are strung. 
In short, when it serves a structural purpose Prose 
m a poem seems offensive to me when ... the 
prosaisms are sharp, obvious, individual, and ranked 
coordmately with the images. 

At first glance this looks plausible, and the 
critic has used the sanctified word structural. 
But at second glance we may begin to wonder 
what the sanctified woid means to the critic. It 
means something rather mechanical — back- 
ground, frame, thread. The stiucture is a show- 
case, say a jeweler’s showcase, in which the little 
jewels of poetry are exhibited, the images. The 
showcase shouldn’t be ornamental itself (“sharp, 
obvious, individual,” Mr Pottle says), for it 
would then distract us fiom the jewels; it should 
be chastely designed, and the jewels should re- 
pose on black velvet and not on floweied chintz. 
But Mi. Pottle doesn’t ask what the relation 
among the bright jewels should be Appaiently, 
not only does the showcase bear no relation to 
the jewels, but the jewels bear no relation to 
each other Each one is a shining little focus of 
heightened consciousness, or pure lealization, 
existing for itself alone. Or perhaps he should 
desire that they be arranged in some mechanical 
pattern, such a pattern, perhaps, as would make 
it easier for the eye to travel fiom one little 
jewel to the next when the time comes to move 
on. Structure becomes heie simply a device of 
salesmanship, a well-arranged showcase. 

It is all mechanical And this means that Mr. 
Pottle, after all, is himself an exponent of pure 
poetry. He locates the poetry sunjily in the 
images, the nodes of “pure realization ” This ' 
means that what he calls the “element of prose” 
includes definition of situation, movement of nar- 
rative, logical transition, factual description, 
generalization, ideas. Such things, for him, do 
not participate in the poetic effect of the poem, 
in fact, they work against the poetic effect, and 
so, though necessaiy as a fiame, should be kept 
from being “sharp, obvious, individual.” 0 

8 Several other difficulties concerning Mr. Pottle’s 
statement may suggest themselves. First, since he seems 
to infer that the poetic essence resides in the image, 
what view would he take of meter and rhythm 9 His 
statement, strictly construed, would mean that these 
factors do not participate in the poetic effect, but are 
simply part of the frame. Second, what view of dramatic 
poetry is implied 9 It seems again that a strict inter 
pretation would mean that the story and the images 
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I have leferred to The Idiom of Poetiy, fust, 
because it is such an admirable and provocative 
book, sane, lucid, generous-spirited, and second, 
because, to my mind, it illustrates the insidious- 
ness with which a doctrine of pure poetry can 
penetrate into the theory of a critic who is sus- 
picious of such a doctrine Fuithermoie, I have 
felt that Mr. Pottle’s analysis might help me to 
define the common denominator of the various 
doctnncs of pure poetry. 

That common denominator seems to be the 
belief that poetry is an essence that is to be 
located at some parliculai place in a poem, or 
in some particular element. The exponent of 
pure poetry peisuades himself that he has deter- 
mined the particular something m which the 
poetiy inheres, and then proceeds to decree that 
poems shall be composed, as nearly as possible, 
of that element and of nothing else If we add 
up the things excluded by vanous cutics and 
practitioners, we get a list about like this: 

1 ideas, truths, generalizations, “meaning” 

2 precise, complicated, “intellectual” images 

3 unbeautiful, disagreeable, or neutral ma- 
terials 

4. situation, nairative, logical transition 

5. realistic details, exact descriptions, realism 
in general 

6 shifts in tone or mood 

7. irony 

8. metucal vanation, diamalic adaptations of 
rhythm, cacophony, etc. 

9 meter itself 

10. subjective and peisonal elements 

No one theory of pure poetry excludes all of 
these items, and, as a mattei of fact, the items 
listed aie not on the same level of importance 
Nor do the items always bear the same intei pre- 
tation Foi example, if one item seems to be 
central to discussions of puie poetry, it is the 
first, “ideas,” it is said, “are not involved m the 
poetic effect, and may even be mimical to it.” 

bear no essential relation to each other, that the story 
is simply part of the frame. That is the story, charac- 
ters, rhythms, and ideas, are on one level and the 
images, in which the poetry inheres, are on another. 
But Miss Spurgeon, Mr. Knight, and other critics have 
given us some reason for holding that the images do 
bear some relation to the business of the other items 
In fact, all of the items, as M Mantain has said, 
“feelings, ideas, representations, are for the artist merely 
materials and means, still symbols ” That is, they are all 
elements m a single expressive structure. 
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But this view can be lnleiprclcd m a vanet) of 
ways If it is interpreted as simply meaning that 
the paiaphrase of a poem is not equivalent to 
the poem, that the poetic gist is not to be defined 
as the statement embodied in the poem with the 
sugar-coating as bail, then the view tan be held 
by opponents as well as exponents of any theoi y 
of puie poetry. We might scale down fiom this 
intei pretation to the olhei extreme intei pi elation 
that the poem should merely give the shaij) 
image in isolation But theie aie many com- 
plicated and confused vanations possible be- 
tween the two extremes Theie is, for example, 
the interpretation that “ideas,” though they aie 
not involved m the poetic effect, must appear m 
poems to provide, as Mi Pottle’s piosaisnis do, 
a kind of frame, or tlnead, foi the poetiy — a 
spine to suppoil the poetic flesh or a Clmstmas 
tree on which the baubles of poetiy aie hung 7 
T. S Eliot has said something of this soit - 

The chief use of the “meaning” of a poem, in 
the ordinary sense, may be (for here again I am 
speaking of some kinds of poetry and not alll to 
satisfy one habit of the reader, to keep his mind 
diverted and quiet, while the poem does its work 
upon him* much as the imaginary burglar is al- 
ways provided with a bit of nice meat for the house- 
dog. 

Here, it would seem, Mr Eliot has simply in- 
veited the old sugar-coated pill theoi \ the idea 
becomes the sugar-coating and the “poetiy” be- 
comes the medicine. This seems to say that the 
idea in a poem does not paiticipate m the poetic 
effect, and seems to commit Mi. Eliot to a theoi y 
of pure poetiy. But to do justice to the quota- 
tion, we should fiust obseive that the jiaicii- 
thesis indicates that the writer is referring to 
some soit of provisional and sujieificial distinc- 
tion and not to a fundamental one, and second 
observe that the passage is out of its context 
In the context. Mi Eliot goes on to say that 
some poets “become impatient of this ‘meaning’ 
[explicit statement of ideas in logical ordci] 
which seems superfluous, and perceive possibili- 
ties of intensity through its elimination.” This 

7 Such an interpretation seems to find a parallel in 
E M. Forster’s treatment of plot in fiction Plot in Ills 
theory becomes a mere spme and does not really par 
ticipate, except in a narrow, formal sense, in the fic 
tional effect By his inversion of the Aristotelian pnn 
ciple, the plot becomes merely a necessary evil. 
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may mean either of two things It may mean 
that ideas do not pailicipate in the poetic effect, 
01 it may mean, though they do paiticipate in 
the poetic effect, the) need not appear m the 
poem m an explicit and argued foim And this 
second leading would scaicely be a doclime of 
pure poetry at all, foi it would involve poetic 
casuistiy and not poet’c pimciple 

We might, howciei, lllustiatc the second intei - 
pi datum by glancing at Man ell’s “Horatian 
Ode’’ on Ciomwell. Man ell does not give us 
nanatne, he does not give us an account of the 
issues behind the Civil War. he does not staLe 
the two competing ideas which aie dramatized 
in the poem, the idea of “sanction"’ and the idea 
of "efficiency.” But the effect of the poem does 
imohe these tw'o factors; the special reserved, 
scaiceh lesolved, iiony, which is realized in the 
histonral situation, is an uony deiived from 
unstated malenals and ideas It is, to use Mr 
Pottle's tenn again, a puie poem in so far as 
it is elliptical in method, but it is anything but 
a puie poem if by punly w r e mean the exclusion 
of idea fiom paiticipation m the poetic effect 
-\nd Mi Eliot’s own pi notice implies that he 
belieies that ideas do paitiupate in the poetic 
effect Otheiwise, why did he put the clues to 
his ideas in the notes at the end of the W'aste 
Land aflei so caicfully excluding any explicit 
statement of them fiom the body of the poem 9 
If he is legal ding those ideas as mere bait — the 
lilt of nice meat foi the house-dog"’ — he has 
put the ideas in a peculiai place, in the back of 
the book- — like giving the dog the meat on the 
way out of the house with the swag or giving 
the mouse the cheese aftei he is in the tiap. 
All this would lead one to the speculation that 
Mai veil and Mi. Eliot have puigecl aw r ay state- 
ment of ideas from then poems, not because they 
wanted the ideas to pailicipate less m the poetry, 
but because they wanted them to paiticipate 
moie fully, intensely, and immediately. This im- 
pulse, then, would account for the chaiacteristic 
type of image, types m which precision, com- 
plication, and complicated intellectual relation 
to the theme are exploited, m other words, they 
are tiymg — whatevei may be their final success 
— to cany the movement of mind to the center 
of the piocess. On these grounds they are the 
exact opposite of poets who, presumably on 
grounds of purity, exclude the movement of 


mind from the centei of the poetic process— 
fiom the internal stiucture of the poem — but 
pay then respect to it as a kind of footnote, or 
gloss, or application coming at the end Marvell 
and Eliot, by their cutting aw'ay of frame, are 
trying to emphasize the participation of ideas 
m the poetic process. Then Elliptical Poetry is 
not, as Mr Pottle says it is, a puie poetry at all 
if we iegai d intention, the elliptical poet is 
elliptical for purposes of inclusion, not exclu- 
sion. 

But waiving the question of Elliptical Poetry, 
no one of the other theories does — or could— 
exclude all the items on the list above. And that 
fact may instruct us If all of these items were 
excluded, we might not have any poem at all. 
For instance, we know how some cutics have 
pointed out that even m the stuctest imagist 
poetry idea creeps in — when the image leaves 
its natuial habitat and enteis a poem it begins 
to “mean” something. The attempt to lead ideas 
out of the poetic party violates the unity of our 
being and the unity of our experience “For this 
reason,” as Santayana puts it, “philosophy, 
when a poet is not mindless, enteis inevitably 
into his poetry, since it has enteied into his life; 
or rather, the detail of things and the detail of 
ideas pass equally into his veise, when both 
alike lie in the path that has led him to his ideal 
To object to theory m poetiy would be like ob- 
jecting to woids there, foi words, too, are sym 
bols without the sensuous character of the things 
they stand for, and yet it is only by the net of 
new connections which woids throw ovei things, 
in recalling them, that poetiy anses at all Poetry 
is an attenuation, a rehandling, an echo of crude 
experience, it is itself a theoretic vision of things 
at arm’s length ” Does this not lead us to the 
conclusion that poetry does not mhcie in any 
particular element but depends upon the set of 
lelationships, the structure, which w r e call the 
poem? 

Then the question arises: what elements can 
not be used 111 such a structure? I should answer 
that nothing that is available in human expend 
ence is to be legislated out of poetry This does 
not mean that anything can be used in any 
poem, or that some materials or elements may 
not prove more recalcitrant than otheis, or that 
it might not be easy to have too much of some 
things. But it does mean that, granted certain 
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contexts, any soit of material, a chemical form- 
ula for instance, might appear functionally m a 
poem. It also may mean LhaL, other things being 
equal, the gieatness of a poet depends upon the 
extent of the aiea of experience which he can 
master poetically. 

Can we make any geneializations about the 
natuie of the poetic stiuclure 9 First, it involves 
resistances, at various levels Theie is the tension 
between the rhythm of the poem and the rhyLhm 
of speech (a tension which is very low at the 
extreme of free vei se and at the extreme of verse 
such as that of “Ulalume,” which veiges toward 
a walloping doggerel) , between the formality 
of the rhythm and the infoimality of the lan- 
guage; between the parliculai and the geneial, 
the concrete and the absliacl; between the ele- 
ments of even the simplest metaphor; between 
the beautiful and the ugly; between ideas (as in 
Marvell’s poem) ; between the elements involved 
in irony (as in “Bells for John Whiteside’s 
Daughter” or “Rose Aylmer”) , between pros- 
isms and poeticisms (as in “Western Wind”). 
This list is not intended to be exhaustive; it is 
intended to be meiely suggestive But it may be 
taken to imply that the poet is like the jiujitsu 
expert ; he w ins by utilizing the resistance of his 
opponent — the materials of the poem. In other 
words, a poem, to be good, must earn itself It is 
a motion toward a point of rest, but if it is not 
a resisted motion, it is motion of no consequence 
For example, a poem which depends upon stock 
materials and stock 1 espouses is simply a tobog- 
gan slide, or a fall through space And the good 
poem must, in some way, involve the lesistances; 
it must cany something of the context of its 
own creation; it must come to terms with Mei- 
cutio This is another way of saying that a good 
poem involves the participation of the reader; 
it must, as Colei ldge puls it, make the reader 
into “an active creative being.” Perhaps we can 
see this most readily in the case of liagedy the 
definition of good or evil is not a “given” m 
tragedy, it is something to be earned in the proc- 
ess, and even the tragic villain must be “loved.” 
We must kill him, as Brutus killed Caesar, not 
as butchers but as sacnficers. And all of this 
adds up to the fact that the structure is a dra- 
matic structure, a movement through action to- 
ward rest, through complication toward sim- 
plicity of effect. 


In the foregoing discussion, I have delibci- 
ately omitted refeience to another type of puio 
poetiy, a tjpe which, in the context of the pies- 
ent war, may well become dominant Perhaps 
the most sensible description of this Ijpe can be 
found in an essay by Heibeit Mullei : 

If it is not the primary business o£ the poet to be 
eloquent about these matters [faith and ideals], it 
still does not follow that he has more dignity or 
wisdom than those who are, or that he should have 
more sophistication At any rate the fact is that 
almost all poets of the past did freely make laiac 
simple statements, and not m tlieir prosy or lax 
moments. 

Mi Mullei then goes on to illustrate by quoting 
thiee famous, laige, simple statements 

In la sua voluntade e nostra pace 

and 

We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little lives 

Are rounded with a sleep. 

and 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven 

Mr. Mullei is hcie attacking the critical empha- 
sis on ironic tension in poetiy His attack really 
involves two lines of aigument. Fust, the poet is 
not wiser than the statesman, philosophei, 01 
saint, people who are eloquent about faith and 
ideals and who say what they mean, without 
benefit of irony. This Platonic (oi pseudo- 
Platonic) line of aigument is, I think, oil the 
point m the present context Second, the poets 
of the past who have made laige, simple alfii mo- 
tions have said what they meant. This line of 
argument is veiy much on the point 

Poets have tiled veiy hard, foi thousands of 
yeais, to say what they mean But they have not 
only tiled to say what they mean, they have tiled 
to piovc what they mean The saint proves his 
vision by stepping chcci fully into the fines. The 
poet, somewhat less spectacularly, proves his 
vision by submitting it to the fires _oi, irony — 
^t o the drama of U ns sti ucture — in the hope that 
the fires will refine it. In other words, the poet 
wishes to indicate that his vision has been 
earned, that it can suivive lefeicnce to the com- 
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plexities and contradictions of experience. Anct 
liony is one such deuce of ieference_ 

In this connection let us look at the first of 
Mi. Mullei’s exhibits The famous line occuis 
in Canto III of the Paradiso It is spoken by 
Piccaida Donati, in answer to Dante’s question 
as to why she does not desire to rise higher than 
her piesent sphere, the spheie of the moon. But 
it expi esses, m unequivocal terms, a cential 
theme of the Cominedut. as of Chustian experi- 
ence On the one hand, it may be a pious truism, 
fit for sampler ivoik, and on the other hand, it 
may be a burning conviction, tested and earned 
Dante, in his poem, sets out to show how it has 
been earned and tested One set of nomc ten- 
sions, for instance, which centers about this 
theme concerns the opposition between the no- 
tion of human justice and the notion of divine 
justice The story of Paolo and Francesca is so 
warm, appealing, and pathetic in its human 
teims and their punishment so savage and un- 
relenting, so incommensuiable, it seems, with 
the fault, that Dante, torn by the conflict, falls 
down as a dead body falls Or Farinata, the 
enemy of Dante’s house, is presented by the 
poet in lei ms of his human grandeur, which 
now, in Hell, is transmuted into a superhuman 
grandeur, 


com’ aiesse 1’inferno m gran dispitto 8 

Ulysses lemains a hero, a hero who should draw 
special applause from Dante, who defined the 
temporal end of man as the conquest of knowl- 
edge But Uly sses is damned, as the great Brutus 
is damned, who hangs from the jaws of the fiend 
m the lowest pit of traitors. So divine justice is 
set over against human pathos, human dignity, 
human giandeur, human intellect, human justice. 
And we lecall how Virgil, more than once, re- 
minds Dante that he must not apply human 
standaids to the sights he sees It is this long 
conflict, which appears m many forms, this 
\ ironic tension, which finally gives body to the 
l simple eloquence of the line in question; the 
statement is meaningful, not for what it says, 

8 [“As if he held Hell in great contempt.”] 


but for what has gone before. It is earned. It 
has been eai ned by the entn e poem 

I do not want to misiepiesent Mr Muller He 
does follow his quotations by the sentence: “If 
they aie pioperly qualified m the work as a 
whnlp, they may still be taken straight, they are 
[he italicizes the word] taken so in recollection 
as m their immediate impact.” But can this line 
be taken so in recollection, and was it taken so 
in its “immediate impact” 9 And if one does 
take it so, is he not violating, very definitely, 
the poet’s meaning, for the poet means the poem, 
he doesn’t mean the line 

It would be interesting to try to develop the 
contexts of the other passages which Mr Muller 
quotes But in any case, he was simply trying, in 
his essay, to guard against what he considered 
to be, rightly or wrongly, a too narrow descrip- 
tion of poetry; he was not trying to legislate all 
poetry into the type of simple eloquence, the 
unqualified statement of “faith and ideas.” But 
we have already witnessed certain, probably pre- 
liminary, attempts to legislate literature into he 
coming a simple, unqualified, “pure” statement 
of faith and ideal We have seen the writers of 
the 1920’s called the “irresponsibles ” We have 
seen writers such as Proust, Eliot, Dreiser, and 
Faulkner, called writeis of the “death drive” 
Why are these writers condemned ? Because they 
have tried, within the limits of their gifts, to 
remain faithful to the complexities of the proh 
lems with which they were dealing, because they 
refused to take the easy statement as solution, 
because they tried to define the context in which, 
and the terms by which, faith and ideals could 
be earned But this method will scarcely satisfy 
the mind which is hot for certainties; to that 
mind it will seem merely an index to lukewarm 
ness, indecision, disunity, treason. The new 
theory of purity would purge out all complexi 
ties and all ironies and all self-criticism. And 
this theory will forget that the hand-me-down 
faith, the hand-me-down ideals, no matter what 
the professed content, is m the end not only 
meaningless but vicious. It is vicious because 
as parody, it is the enemy of all faith. 
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JOSEPH frank: Spatial Form in Modem Literature * 


L essing’s Laokoon, Andre Gide once remarked, 
is one of those books it is good to leiterate 
A or contradict eveiy thirty years. Despite 
this excellent advice, neither of these attitudes 
towai d Laokoon has been adopted by modern 
writers 1 Lessing’s attempt to define the limits of 
hteratuie and the plastic aits has become a dead 
issue — one to which lcspectful reference is oc- 
casionally made, but which no longei has any 
fecundating influence on esthetic thinking One 
can understand how this came about in the 
nineteenth century, with its passion for histoi- 
lcism, but it is not so easy to undei stand at 
present when so many writers on esthetic prob- 
lems are occupied with questions of foim To a 
historian of hteratuie or the plastic arts, Les- 
sing’s effort to define the unalteiable laws of 
these mediums may well have seemed quixotic, 
but modern critics, no longer overawed by the 
bugbeai of historical method, have begun to take 
up again the problems he tiled to solve. 

Lessing’s own solution to these pioblems 
seems, at fiist glance, to have little relation to 
modern esthetic thinking The aigumenls of 
Laokoon we re dneclcd against the picloiial 
poetry of his time, which has long since ceased 
to interest the modern sensibility; and many of 
its conclusions about the plastic aifs grew out 

* “Spatial Foim in Modern Literature - ’ appeared in 
The Sewanee Review, Spring, Summer, and Autumn 
1945. Mr Frank (b 1918) lias kindly revised and con- 
densed his essay for its piesent publication, and it is 
printed m its new foim here by his permission and by 
permission of the editor of The Sewanee Review 
1 Irving Babbitt, in 1910 wrote The New Laohoon 
with the intention of doing for modern ait what Lessing 
Md done for the art of his own day Briefly, Babbitt’s 
thesis was that, just as the confusion of genres in 
Lessing’s time could be traced to a false theory of imi- 
tation, so the artistic aberrations of our own time could 
be traced to a false theory of spontaneity Babbitt’s 
YSutnent, however, has nothing to do with Lessing’s 
theories. The discussion of Lessing in the first half of 
the book merely reinforces the analogy between Les- 
atugs purpose and Babbitt’s own 


of a now-antiquated archeology, which, to make 
mallei s worse, Lessing knew mainly at second- 
hand. But it was precisely his quixotic attempt 
to rise above history, to define the unalteiable 
laws of esthetic peiceplion lalhei than to attack 
or defend any particulai school, which gives his 
work the perennial fieshness to which Andre 
Gide alluded. Since the validity of Ins cential 
thesis does not depend on its relationship to the 
liteiaiy movements of his time, or on the ex- 
tent of his first-hand acquaintanceship with the 
ait works of antiquity, it may be taken up apail 
from these circumstances and used in the anal- 
ysis of latei developments 

In Laokoon Lessmg fuses two cuiients of 
thought that were of gieal impoitance m the 
cultural history of his lime The archeological 
leseaichcs of Winckelmann. his conlempoiary. 
had stimulated a passionate inleicsl in Gieek 
culture among the Germans Lessmg went back 
to Homer, Aristotle and the Greek liagedians, 
using his first-hand knowledge to attack the dis- 
toiled ciitical theones. supposedly based on 
classical authonty, which had filleied into 
France thiough Italian commenlatois and then 
taken hold m Germany At the same time, as 
Wilhelm Dillhey points out m his famous essay 
on Lessing, Locke and the cmpincal school of 
English philosophy had given a new impulse to 
esthetic speculation Locke tiled to solve the 
pioblem of knowledge by breaking down com- 
plex ideas into simple elements of sensation, and 
then examining the opei alions of the nund to sec 
how these sensations weie combined to form 
ideas. This method was soon taken over by the 
estheticians, who, instead of laying down rules 
for beauty, began to analyze esthetic perception 
Writers like Shaftesbury, Hogarth, Hutcheson 
and Burke, to mention only a few, concerned 
themselves with the precise charactei and com- 
bination of impressions that gave esthetic pleas- 
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ure to the sensibility Lessing’s fiiend and crit- 
ical ally, Mendelssohn, popularized this method 
of dealing with esthetic problems in Germany, 
Lessing himself was a close student of these 
works and many others m the same geneial 
spint Laokocm, as a result, stands at the con- 
fluence of these intellectual curients - Lessing 
analyzes the Ians of esthetic perception, shows 
how they pi escribe necessary limitations to lit- 
erature and the plastic aits, and then demon- 
strates how Gieek writers and painters, espe- 
cially Homei, cieatcd masterpieces by obeying 
these laws. 

His aigument staits from the simple observa- 
tion that lileratuie and the plastic aits, working 
thiough diffeient sensuous mediums, must there- 
foie differ in the fundamental Ians goierning 
their creation. ‘ If it is hue,” Lessing wiote, “that 
painting and poetiy in their imitations make 
use of entirely diffeient means or symbols — the 
first, namely, of fonn and color in space, the 
second of aitieulated sounds in time — if these 
SMiibols indisputably lequire a suitable relation 
to the thing symbolized, then it is clear that 
symbols ananged in juxtaposition can only ex- 
press subjects of which the wholes or parts exist 
m juxtaposition; while consecutive sjmbols can 
only express subjects of which the wholes or 
paits are themsehes consecutn e Lessing, of 
couise, did not oiigmate this distinction, which 
has been traced as fai back as classical antiquity. 
His contnbulion was to laise it fiom an isolated 
insight into a unneisal cutical principle, in 
this way cairying to then logical conclusion the 
efforts of Fiench classical critics to define the 
immutable laws of ait as laid down by “la 
.laison "’ 

Form in the plastic arts, according to Lessing, 
is necessanly spatial, because the visible aspect 
of objects can be c t be piesented juxtaposed in 
an instant of time Lileiatuie, on the other hand, 
makes use of language, composed of a succession 
of woids pioceeding thiough time, and it fol- 
lows that literary form, to harmonize with the 
essential quality of its medium, must be based 
primarily on some form of narrative sequence 
Lessing used this argument to attack two artistic 
genres highly popular in his day: pictorial 
poetry and allegorical painting The pictorial 
poet tiled to paint with words, the allegorical 
painter to tell a story in visible images; both 


were doomed to fail because theii aims contra- 
dicted the fundamental properties of their me- 
diums. No maLter how accurate and vivid a 
veibal description might be, Lessing argued, it 
could not give the unified impression of a 
visible object; no matter how skillfully figures 
might be chosen and airanged, a painting or 
piece of sculptuic could not successfully set 
forth the various stages of an action. 

Lessing derelops his argument by attempting 
to prove that the Greeks, with an unfailing sense 
of esthetic propiiety, lespecled the limits im- 
posed on diffeient art mediums by the condi- 
tions of human perception. The importance of 
Lessing’s distinction, howevei, does not depend 
on these lamificatiotis of Ins argument, nor even 
on his specific judgments of individual writers 
01 artists Various critics have quanelled with 
one or anothei of these judgments, thinking that 
m doing so they weie in some way undermining 
Lessing’s position; but such a belief is based 
on a misunderstanding of Lctokoon’s importance 
in the history of esthetic theoiy Lessing’s in- 
sights may be used solely as instiuments of 
analysis, without pioceeding to judge the value 
of individual works by how closely they adhere 
to the norms he laid down, and unless this is 
done, as a mattci of fact, the real meaning of 
Laokoon cannot be undeistood For W'hat Les- 
sing offered was not a new set of opinions but 
a new conception of esthetic form 

The concejilion of esthetic form inherited by 
the eighteenth century from the Renaissance was 
a purely external one Classical liteiature — or 
W'hat was knowm of it — was presumed to have 
reached perfection, and latei wnteis could do 
little better than imitate its example A horde 
of commentators and critics had deduced certain 
rules fiom the classical masterpieces — rules like 
the Aristotelian unities, of which Anstotle had 
nevei heard — and modern writeis were warned 
to obey these rules if they wished to appeal to 
a cultivated public. Gradually, these rules hard- 
ened to an external mold into which the material 
of a literary work had to be poured: the form 
of a work was nothing but the technical arrange- 
ment dictated by the rules. Such a mechanical 
notion of esthetic form, however, led to serious 
perversions of taste — Shakespeare was consid- 
ered a barbarian even by so sophisticated a 
writer as Voltaire, and Pope found it necessary 



in translating Homer to do a good deal of edit- 
ing Lessing’s point of view, breaking sharply 
with this external conception of form, marks 
out the road for esthetic speculation to follow 
in the future. 

For Lessing, as we have seen, e«lhetie foim is 
not an external airangement provided by a set 
of traditional rules' it is the relation between 
the sensuous nature of the art medium and the 
conditions of human perception. Just as the 
natuial man of the eighteenth century was not to 
be bound by tiaditional political fonns, but was 
to create them in accordance with his own na- 
ture, so art was to create its own forms out of 
itself rather than accepting them leady-made 
from the practice of the past. Criticism was not 
to prescube rules for art, but was to explore the 
necessaiy laws by which art governs itself No 
longer was esthetic foim confused with the 
mere externals of technique — it was not a stiait- 
jackel into which the artist, willy-nilly, had to 
force his creative ideas, but issued spontaneously 
from the organization of the art woik as it pre- 
sented itself to peieeption Time and space weie 
the two extremes defining the limits of litera- 
ture and the plastic aits in their relation to 
sensuous perception; and it is possible, follow- 
ing Lessing’s example, to trace the evolution of 
art forms by their oscillations between these 
two poles 2 

The puipose of the present essay is to apply 
Lessing’s method to modem hteiatuie — to tiace 

2 German art criticism in the last few decades lias 
experienced a veritable renaissance along the lines 
marked out by Lessing Following the lead of Alois 
Riegl, the immediate predecessor of those writers who 
later occupied themselves with tracing the history of 
form in the plastic aits, German scholars traced the 
changing appiehensions of space which they saw at the 
root of changes in esthetic form. The next step was to 
connect the change in the apprehension of space with 
broader changes m the history of culture Finally, the 
inquiry was broadened out to take m not only the 
plastic arts but also literature and music — thus bring- 
ing in the category of time — and even the varying con- 
ceptions of space and time in philosophical thought as 
parallel developments to changes in art forms The 
most extensive attempt at such a synthesis has been 
made by Dagobert Frey in his brilliant and suggestive 
book Gotik und Renaissance, published in 1929. An 
excellent brief account of this movement may be found 
in Die Philosophic der Kunstgeschichte m der Gegen- 
wart, by Walter Passarge. 

Mention should also be made at this point of Edwin 
Muir’s Structure of the Novel, the only work in English, 
so far as is known to the present writer, that attempts 
to discuss form in literatme in teims of space and time 
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the evolution of form in modem poetry and, 
more paiticularly, in the novel The fust two 
sections will tr) to show that modem literatuie. 
exemplified by such wi iters as T S Eliot E/ia 
Pound, Maicel Proust and James J o) ce. is mov- 
ing m the direction of spatial form. This means 
that the leader is intended to apprehend their 
work spatially, m a inomenL of time, rather 
than as a sequence So fai as the novel is con- 
cerned, this tendency reaches its culmination 
in Djuna Barnes’s remarkable book Nightuoocl, 
which has lievei received the culical attention 
it deserves 3 Finally, since changes in esthetic 
form always involve majoi changes in the sensi- 
bility of a paiticular cultural period, an efloit 
will be made to outline the spinlual attitudes 
thaL have led to the predominance of spatial 
form. 

1 

Modem Anglo-American poetiy received its 
initial impetus from the ImagisL movement of 
the years directly piecedmg and following the 
fiist Woild Wai Imagism was important not 
for any actual poetry wntten by Imagist poets 
— no one knew quite what an Imagist poet was 
— but lather because it opened the way foi latei 
developments by its clean bleak with senti- 
mental Victonan veibiage The critical waitings 
of Ezra Pound, the leading theoictician of Imag- 
ism, aie an astonishing fan ago of keen esthetic 
perceptions thiown in among a senes of boy- 
ishly naughty remarks, whose chief purpose, it 
would seem, is to epaler le boui gems — to staille 
the stuffed shuts. But Pound’s definition of the 
image, peihaps the keenest of his perceptions, 
is of fundamental linjioi tance foi any discussion 
of modern lileiaiy form “An image,” Pound 
wrote, “is that which piesents an intellectual 
and emotional complex in an instant of time ” 
The implications of this definition should be 
noted — an image is defined, not as a piclonal 
reproduction, but as the unification of disparate 
ideas and emotions into a complex presented 
spatially in an instant of time Such a complex 
is not to proceed discursively, according to the 
laws of language, but is rather to strike the 

3 As originally published, this essay contained a de- 
tailed analysis of Nightwood which has been eliminated 
from the present version Interested readers are re- 
ferred to The Sewanee Review, Summer, 1945. 
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leader’s sensibility with an instantaneous impact. 
Pound stresses this aspect by adding, in a latei 
passage, that onlv the instantaneous piesentation 
of such complexes gives "that sense of sudden 
libel ation; that sense of fieedom from time lim- 
its and space limits; that sense of sudden 
growth, which we expenence m the piesence of 
the greatest woiks of art ” 

At the \eiy outset, therefore, modem poetry 
championed a poetic method in direct conti a- 
diction to the way in which. according to Les- 
sing, language had to be perceived By compai- 
m g Pound's definition of the image with Eliot’s 
well-known desciiption of the psychology of 
the poetic process, we can see cleaily how pro- 
foundly this conception has influenced our 
modem idea of the nature of poetry. Foi Eliot, 
the distinctive quality of a poetic sensibility is 
its capacity to fomi new wholes, to fuse seem- 
ingly dispaiale experiences into an organic 
unity. The ordinary man, Eliot wiites, “falls in 
love, or reads Spinoza, and these two experi- 
ences lia\ e nothing to do with each othei, or 
with the noise of the typewriter or the smell of 
cooking; in the mind of the poet these experi- 
ences are always foiming new wholes” Pound, 
to be sure, had attempted to define the image in 
terms of its esthetic attributes, while Eliot, in 
this passage, is describing its psychological 
origins, but the lesult in a poem was likely to 
be the same 

This view of the naluie of poetry immediately 
gave use to numeious pioblems How was more 
than one image to be included m a poem? If 
the chief value of an image was its capacity to 
piesent an intellectual and emotional complex 
simultaneously, to link up images would clearly 
destioy most of then efficacy. Or was the poem 
itself one vast image, whose individual compo- 
nents weie to be appiehended as a unity 9 But 
then it would be necessaiy to overcome the in- 
herent conseculiveness of language, frustrating 
the leader's noimal expectation of a sequence 
and forcing him to perceive the elements of the 
poem as juxtaposed in space rather than un- 
rolling in tune 

This is piecisely what Eliot and Pound at- 
tempted in their major works Both poets, m 
their eaiher work, still retained some elements 
of conventional sliuclure. Their poems were 
looked upon as daring and revolutionary chiefly 


because of technical matteis, like the loosening 
of metncal pattern and the handling of subjects 
oidmaiily consideied non-poctic Peihaps this 
is less liue of Eliot than of Pound, especially 
the Eliot of the mote comjilex eatly works like 
“Prufrock,” “Geiontion” and “Portrait of a 
Lady”; but even heie, although the sections of 
the poem are not governed by syntactical logic, 
the skeleton of an implied narrative stiucture 
is always present The reader of “Prufiock” is 
sw ept up m a narrative movement from the very 
fust lines: 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening . . . 

And the leadei, accompanying Prufrock, finally 
aruves at their mutual destination. 

In the room the women come and go 

Talking of Michelangelo 

At this point the poem becomes a series of 
more or less isolated fragments, each stating 
some aspect of Piufrock’s emotional dilemma, 
but the fragments aie now localized and focused 
on a specific set of circumstances: the reader 
can organize them by refeiring to the implied 
situation The same method is employed in “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” while m “Geiontion” the reader 
is specifically told that he has been reading the 
“thoughts of a diy brain m a dry season” — the 
stream-of-consciousness of “an old man in a 
dry month, being read to by a boy, w’aiting for 
the ram” In both cases theie is a peiceptible 
fiamework aiound which the seemingly discon- 
nected passages of the poem can be oiganized 
This was one leason why Pound’s “Mauberly” 
and Eliot’s eaily work weie fust regarded, not 
as foieiunners of a new jioetic foim, but as 
latter-day veis de societe — willy, disillusioned, 
with a somewhat brittle cliaim, but lacking that 
quality of “high senousness” that Matthew Ar- 
nold had selected as the touchstone of poetic ex- 
cellence These poems were considered unusual 
mainly because vets de sociele had long fallen 
out of fashion; there was little difficulty in 
accepting them as an entertaining departure 
from the grand style of the nineteenth century. 
In the “Cantos” and “The Waste Land,” how- 
ever, it should have been clear that a radical 
transformation was taking place in esthetic 
structure, but this transformation has been 
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touched on only peripheially by modern critics. 
R P Blackmui comes closest to the cential 
problem while analyzing what he calls Pound’s 
“anecdotal” method The special form of the 
“Cantos,” Blackmur explains, “is that of the 
anecdote begun in one place, taken up in one 
or more other places, and finished, if at all, 
m still another. This delibeiate disconnectedness, 
this ait of a thing continually alluding to itself, 
continually bieakmg off shoit, is the method 
by which the ‘Cantos’ tie themselves together 
So soon as the leader’s mind is conceited with 
the matenal of the poem, Mi Pound deliber- 
ately disconceits it, either by mlioducing fresh 
and disjunct material or by reverting to old 
and, appaiently, equally disjunct material ” 
Blackmur’s remaiks apply equally well to “The 
Waste Land,” wheie sy nlactical sequence is 
given up foi a stiucluie depending on the pei- 
ception of lelationslnps between disconnected 
word-groups To be properly understood, these 
word-groups must be juxtaposed with one an- 
other and perceived simultaneously, only when 
this is done can they be adequately undei stood, 
for while they follow one another in time, then 
meaning does not depend on this temporal rela- 
tionship The one difficulty of these poems which 
no amount of textual exegesis can wholly over- 
come is the internal conflict between the time- 
logic of language and the space-logic implicit in 
the modern conception of the naluie of poetry 
Esthetic form in modern poetry, then, is based 
on a space-logic which demands a complete re- 
orientation in the reader’s attitude towards lan- 
guage. Since the primal y lcference of any word- 
group is to something inside the poem itself, 
language in modern poet ly is le ally reflexive: 
the meaning-relationship is completed only by 
the simultaneous peiception in space of word- 
groups which, when lead consecutively m time, 
have no compiehensible 1 elation to each othei. 
Instead of the instinctive and immediate refer- 
ence of words and word-gioups to the objects 
or events they symbolize, and the construction of 
meaning from the sequence of these references, 
modern poetry asks its readers to suspend the 
process of individual reference temporarily until 
the entire pattern of internal references can be 
apprehended as a unity. This explanation, of 
course, is the extreme statement of an ideal con- 
dition rather than of an actually existing state 
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of affairs; but the conception of poetic foim 
that runs through Mallanne to Pound and Eliot, 
and which has left its tiaces on a whole gener- 
ation of modem poets, can be foimulaled only 
in teims of the pimtiple of leflcxive reference 
And this principle is the link connecting the 
esthetic development of modem poeliy with 
similar experiments in the modern novel. 

2 

Foi a study of esthetic foim in the modem 
novel, Flaubert’s famous county fair scene m 
Madame Bovaiy is a convenient point of de- 
partme This scene has justly been jnaised foi 
its moidant cancaluie of bourgeois pompositv. 
its poitiayal — unusually sympathetic foi Flau- 
beit — of the bewildered old seivant, and its 
builesque of the pseudo-romantic rhetoric bv 
which Rodolphe lvoos the sentimental Emma 
At present, it is enough to notice the method 
by which Flaubert handles the scene — a method 
we might as well call cinematographic, since 
this analogy comes immediately to mind As 
Flaubeit sets the scene, there is action going on 
simultaneously at three levels, and the physical 
position of each level is a fan index to ils 
spnitual significance On the lowest plane, theie 
is the suignig, jostling mob in the street ming- 
ling with the livestock brought to the exhibition, 
raised slightly above the sliect by a platfomi 
are the speech-making officials, bombastically 
leehng off platitudes to the attentive multitudes, 
and on the highest level of all, fiom a window 
overlooking the spectacle, Rodolphe and Emma 
are watching the pioceedings and canying on 
their amorous conversation in plnases as stilled 
as those regaling the ciowds Albert Tlnbaudet 
has compaied this scene to the medieval mysteiy 
play m which various lelated actions occui si- 
multaneously on diffeient stage levels, but this 
acute comparison refcis to Flaubeil’s intention 
lather than to his method “Eveiy thing should 
sound simultaneously,” Flaubeit latei wrote, in 
commenting on this scene, “one should heai the 
bellowing of the cattle, the whisperings of the 
lovers and the rhetoric of the officials all at the 
same time.” 

But since language pioceeds m time, it is 
impossible to appioach this simultaneity of 
perception except by breaking up tempoial 
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sequence And this is exactly what Flaubert 
does he dissolves sequence by cutting back and 
foith between the vanous levels of action m a 
slowly -using ciescendo until — at the climax 
of the scene — Rodolphe’s Chateaubriandesque 
phrases aie read at almost the same moment 
as the names of piize winneis for laismg the 
best pigs Flaubert takes caie to underline this 
satmc similarity by descnplion, as well as by 
juxtaposition, as if afraid the reflexive lelations 
of the two actions would not be giasped- “From 
magnetism, by slow degrees, Rodolphe had ai- 
nved at affinities, and while M lc President was 
citing Cincmnatus at his plow, Diocletian plant- 
ing his cabbages and the empeiors of China 
ushering m the new yeai with sowing-festivals, 
the young man was explaining to the young 
woman that these irresistible attractions sprang 
from some antenoi existence” 

This scene lllustiates, on a small scale, what 
we mean by the spatialization of form in a novel. 
For the duration of the scene, at least, the time- 
flow of the nariative is halted; attention is fixed 
on the interplay of relationships within the lim- 
ited tune-area These relationships are j'uxta- 
posed independently of nariative piogiess; the 
full significance of the scene is given only by 
the reflexive relations among the units of mean- 
ing. In Flaubeit’s scene, however, the unit of 
meaning is not, as in modern poetry, a word- 
group or a fiagment of an anecdote, it is the 
totality of each level of action taken as an 
integer- the unit is so large that the scene can 
be read with an illusion of complete undei stand- 
ing, yet with a total unaw areness of the “dia- 
lectic of platitude” (Thibaudet) interweaving 
all levels and finally linking them together with 
devastating irony In other words, the struggle 
towards spatial form in Pound and Eliot re- 
sulted in the disappeai ance of coherent sequence 
after a few lines, but the novel, with its larger 
unit of meaning, can pieserve coherent sequence 
within the unit of meaning and break up only 
the time-flow of narrative. (Because of this dif- 
fcience, leadeis of modem poetiy are practically 
forced to i cad reflexively to get any literal sense, 
while readeis of a novel like Nightwood, for 
example, aie led to exjiccl nariative sequence 
by the de< eptive normality of language sequence 
within the unit of meaning J But this does not 
affect the paiallel between esthetic form in mod- 


ern poetry and the form of Flaubert’s scene- 
both can be properly understood only when 
their units of meaning aie apprehended re- 
flexively', in an instant of time 

Flaubert’s scene, although inteieslmg in itself, 
is of minoi importance to his novel as a whole, 
and is skillfully blended back into the main 
narrative stiuctuie after fulfilling its satiric 
function. Flaubert’s method, however, was taken 
over by James Joyce and applied on a gigantic 
scale in the composition of Ulysses. Joyce com- 
posed his novel of an infinite number of refer- 
ences and cross-references which relate to one 
another independently of the time-sequence of 
the narrative , these references must be connected 
by the reader and viewed as a whole before the 
book fits together into any meaningful pattern. 
Ultimately, if we are to believe Stuart Gilbert, 
these systems of reference form a complete pic- 
tuie of practically eveiy thing under the sun — 
from the stages of man’s life and the organs of 
the human body to the colois of the spectrum; 
but these structures are fai more important for 
Joyce, as Hany Levin has remaiked, than they 
could ever possibly be for the readei. Students 
of Joyce, fascinated by his erudition, have usu- 
ally applied themselves to exegesis, unfortu- 
nately neglecting the problem of foim with 
which we aie concerned. 

Joyce’s most obvious intention in Ulysses is 
to give the reader a pictuie of Dublin seen as 
a whole — to re-create the sights and sounds, the 
people and places of a typical Dublin day, 
much as Flaubeit had rc-ciealed his provincial 
county fair. Like Flaubert, Joy-ce wanted his 
depiction to have the same unified impact, the 
same sense of simultaneous activity occurring m 
different places. Joyce, as a matter of fact, fre- 
quently makes use of the same method as Flau- 
bert — cutting back and foith between diffeient 
actions occurring at the same time — and usually 
does so to obtain the same ironic effect But 
Joyce had the problem of ci eating this impres 
sion of simultaneity for the life of a whole teem- 
ing city, and of maintaining it — or rather of 
strengthening it — through hundieds of pages 
that must be read as a sequence To meet this 
pioblem, Joyce was forced to go far beyond 
what Flaubert had done: while Flaubert had 
maintained a clear-cut narrative line except in 
the county-fair scene, Joyce bieaks up his narra 
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tive and transforms the very stiuclure of his 
novel into an instrument of his esthetic inten- 
tion. 

Joyce, we know, conceived Ulysses as a mod- 
ern epic In the epic, as Stephen Dedalus tells 
us in The Poitiait of the At list as a Young 
Man, “the peisonahty of the aitist, at first sight 
a cry or a cadence and then a fluid and lambent 
narrative, finally refines itself out of existence, 
impel sonalizes itself, so to speak . . . the ai- 
tist, like the God of creation, remains within 
or beyond 01 above his handiwork, invisible, 
refined out of existence, mdifleienl, paung his 
fingei nails.” The epic, for Joyce, is thus synony- 
mous with the complete self-effacement of the 
author, and with his usual uncompromising 
rigor, Joyce cairics this implication further than 
anyone had daied befoie He assumes, foi one 
thing, that his readers are Dubliners, intimately 
acquainted ruth Dublin life and the personal 
history of his chaiacteis. This allows him to 
refrain from giving any dnect information about 
his characteis, for such information would 
immediately have betiayed the piesence of an 
omniscient aulhoi. What Jovce does, instead, is 
to present the elements of his nariative— the re- 
lations between Stephen and his family, between 
Bloom and his wife, between Stephen and 
Bloom and the Dedalus family — in fiagments, 
as they are thrown out unexplained in the 
couise of casual conversation, 01 as they lie 
embedded in the vauous strata of symbolic ref- 
erence, and the same is liue of all the allusions 
to Dublin life, history’, and the external events 
of the twenty -four houis duung w'hicli the novel 
takes place In othei w'oids, all the factual back- 
ground — so conveniently summaiized for the 
reader in an ordinal y novel — must be recon - 
stiucted from fragments, sometimes huudieds 
of pages apait, scatteied thiough the book. As 
a result, the leader is forced to lead Ulysses in 
exactly the same manner as he reads modem 
poetry — continually fitting fiagments togethei 
and keeping allusions in mind until, by leflexive 
reference, he can link them to their comple- 
ments. 

Joyce intended, in this way, to build up in 
the reader’s mind a sense of Dublin as a totality, 
including all the relations of the characters to 
one another and all the events which enter their 
consciousness As the reader pi ogi esses through 
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the novel, connecting allusions and lefeiences 
spatially, giadually becoming awaie of the pat- 
tern of relationships, this sense was to be impel - 
ceplibly acquired; and at the conclusion of the 
novel, it might almost be said, Joyce litei ally 
wanted the reader to heroine a Dubliner Foi 
this is what Joyce demands that the leadei have 
at hand the same instinctive knowledge of Dub- 
lin life, the same sense of Dublin as a huge, sui- 
rounding oiganism, which the Dubliner pos- 
sesses as a biilhnghl Such knowledge, at any 
one moment of time, gives him a knowledge of 
Dublin’s past and piesent as a whole, and it 
is only' by such knowledge that the leadei, like 
the chaiacteis, can place all the lefeiences m 
their pioper context This, it should he lealized. 
is practically the equivalent of saying that Joyce 
cannot be lead — he can only be 1 e-iead A 
knowledge of the whole is essential to an undei- 
standmg of any pait, but unless one is a Dub- 
liner, such knowledge can be obtained only aflci 
the book has been lead and all the refeiences 
fitted into then pioper plate and gia«ped as a 
unity. Although the buidens placed on the 
leader by this method of composition may seem 
insuperable, the fact lemams that Joyce, in Ins 
unbelievably laborious fiagmentalion of nana- 
tive stiucluie, pioceeded on the assumption that 
a unified spatial appiehension of his woik would 
ultimately be possible 

In a fai moie subtle manner than with Flau- 
beit and Joyce, the same pi maple of compo- 
sition is at woik in Maicel Pi oust Since Pioust 
himself tells us that, befoie all else, his novel 
will have ljnpiinled on it “a foim whuh usually 
lemains invisible, the foim of Time,” it may 
seem stiange to speak of Pi oust in connection 
with spatial foim. Almost without exception, he 
has been considered the novelist of lime par 
excellence, the literal y intei pi eler of that Beig- 
soman “leal lime” which, when intuited by the 
sensibility, places us in contact with ultimate 
reality’ To stop at this point, howevei. is to 
miss what Pi oust himself consideied the deep- 
est significance of his work. Obsessed with the 
ineluctability of time, Pioust was suddenly vis- 
ited by certain mystical experiences that he 
describes m detail in “Le temps retrouve ” the 
last volume of his multi-volumed work These 
experiences, by providing him with a technique 
for tianscendmg time, seemed to fiee him fiom 
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time’s domination; and in wiiting a novel, in 
which he would tianslate the extia-lemporal 
qualities of these expenences to the level of 
esthetic foim, he hoped to reveal then nature 
to the world Foi like a tiue artist, he did not 
only w ish to explain them conceptually — he 
wanted the world to feel the exact emotional 
impact he had felt himself 

To define how this is done, one must first 
undei stand cleaily the piecise nature of the 
Proustian levelation Each such expenence, 
Proust tells us. is maiked by a feeling that “the 
permanent essence of things, usually concealed, 
is set free and our true self, which had long 
seemed dead but was not dead in other ways, 
awakes, takes on fiesh life as it receives the 
celestial nouiishment bi ought to it” This celes- 
tial nounshment consists of some sound, or odor, 
or other sensory stimulus, “sensed anew', simul- 
taneously in the present and the past ” But why 
should these moments seem so overwhelmingly 
valuable that Pi oust calls them celestial 9 Be- 
cause, Proust obseives, the imagination can only 
operate on the past, the malenal presented to 
the imagination, therefoie, lacks any sensuous 
immediacy. But at ceitam moments, the physical 
sensations of the past came flooding back to 
fuse with the present, and m these moments. 
Pi oust believed, he grasped a leality “leal with- 
out being of the present moment, ideal but not 
absli act ” Only in these moments did he attain 
his most chenshed ambition — “to seize, isolate, 
immobilize foi the duration of a lightning 
flash” what utheiwise he could not apprehend, 
“namely a fiagment of tune in its puie state” 
For a pcison expei lcnung this moment, Proust 
adds, the word “death” no longei has meaning 
“Situated outside the scope of time, what could 
he feai fiom the futuie?” 

The significance of this experience, though 
obscuiely hinted at throughout the book, is 
made cxplic it only m the concluding pages de- 
sciibmg the final appeal anre of the nariator at 
the leception of the Prmcesse de Guermantes. 
The narialoi decides to dedicate the remainder 
of his life to re-creating these experiences in a 
work of ail: and this work will differ essen- 
tially from all others because, at its foundation, 
will be a vision of reality refracted through an 
exlra-tempoi al perspective Many critics, view- 
ing Proust as the last and most debilitated of a 


long line of neurasthenic esthetes, have found 
in this decision to create a work of art merely 
the final step in his flight from the buidens of 
reality Edmund Wilson links up this view with 
Piousl’s ambition to conquer time, assuming 
that Pi oust hoped to oppose time by establish- 
ing something — a woik of ait — nnpeivious to 
its flux; but this scarcely does justice to Proust’s 
own conviction, expressed with special intensity 
in the last volume of his work, that he w»as ful- 
filling a piophetic mission. It was not the work 
of ait qua woik of ait that Proust cared about 
(his contempt for the horde of faddish scrib- 
bleis was unbounded) but a work of art that 
should stand as a monument to his personal 
conquest of time His owm woik could do this, 
however, not simply because it was a woik of 
ait, and like all works of ait presumably time- 
less, but because it was a work that communi- 
cated the Piouslian vision by a method com- 
pelling the reader to expei lence its full emo- 
tional significance 

The prototype of this method, like the analy- 
sis of the revelatory moment, occuis duung the 
reception at the Pnncesse de Guei mantes. After 
spending years in a sanatorium, losing touch 
almost completely with the fashionable world 
of the earlier volumes, the narraloi comes out 
of seclusion to attend the leception. His first 
reaction is one of bewilderment at the striking 
changes m social position and the even more 
striking changes in charactei and peisonahty 
among his former friends In the opinion of 
some socially-minded clitics, Proust's intention 
in this scene was to poitray the invasion of 
French austociatic society by the uppei bour- 
geoisie, and the giadual bieakdown of all social 
and moral standaids caused by the first Woild 
Wai. No doubt this process is incidentally de- 
scnbed at some length; but as the lianator 
takes gieat pains to tell us, it is far fiom being 
the most important meaning of the scene for 
him. What slnkes the nanator, almost with the 
force of a blow, is this: In trying to recognize 
old friends under the masks which, as he feels, 
the years have welded to them, he is jolted for 
the first time into a consciousness of the passage 
of time When a young man addresses the nar- 
rator respectfully, instead of familiarly, as if 
he were an elderly gentleman, the narrator 
realizes suddenly that he has become an elderly 
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gentleman; but for him the passage of time had 
gone unperceived up until that moment To be- 
come conscious of time, the nairator begins to 
undei stand, it had fiist been liecessaiy to remove 
himself from his accustomed environment — or, 
what amounts to the same thing, from the stieam 
of time acting on that envnonment — and then 
to plunge back into the stream after a lapse of 
years. In so doing, the nanator found himself 
presented with two images — the woild as he had 
formerly known it, and the world, transfoimed 
by time, that he now saw befoie him; when these 
two images are juxtaposed, the nairatoi discov- 
ers, the passage of time is suddenly expenenced 
through its visible effects Habit, that unneisal 
soporific, oidinanly conceals the passage of time 
from those who have gone their accustomed 
ways, for at any one moment of time the changes 
are so minute as to be imperceptible. “Other 
people,” Proust wntes, “nevei cease to change 
places in relation to oursehes. In the imper- 
ceptible, but eLernal maich of the world, we 
regard them as motionless in a moment of 
vision, too shoit for us to peiceive the motion 
that is sweeping them on But we ha\e only to 
select in our memoiy two pictuies taken of 
them at difleient moments, close enough to- 
gether howevei for them not to have altered in 
themselves — perceptibly, that is to say — and the 
diffeience between the two pictures is a measuie 
of the displacement that they have undergone m 
relation to us ” By compaung these two images 
in a moment of lime, the passage of time can 
be experienced concielely thiough the impact 
of its visible effects on the sensibility, it is no 
longer mciely a gap counted off in numbeis. 
This discovery piovidcs the nairator with a 
method which, in T S Eliot's phiase, is an 
“objective conelativc” enabling him to evoke 
through the medium of a work of art the vision- 
ary appiehension of the fiagment of “puie 
time” intuited in the lcvelaloiy moment 
When the nairator discoveis this method oi 
communicating Ins expeiience of the revelatory 
moment, he decides, as we have already said, 
to incorporate it in a novel. But the novel the 
narrator decides to write has just been finished 
by the reader; and its foim is controlled by 
the method that the narrator has outlined m its 
concluding pages The leader, m other words, 
was substituted for the nanatoi, and was placed 


by the author throughout the book in the same 
position as the nanator occupies befoie his own 
expeiience at the reception of the Pnncesse de 
Guei mantes This is done by the discontinuous 
presentation of ehaiacter — a simple device 
which, nevei theless, is the clue to the foim of 
Proust’s vast structuie Eveiy icadei soon notices 
that Pioust does not follow any of Ins chaiac- 
ters through the whole course of his novel thev 
appear and lc-appeai in vanous stages of then 
lives, but hundreds of pages sometimes go by 
between the time they aie last seen and the time 
they re-appeai; and when ihev do tuin up 
again, the jiassage of tune has invanably 
changed them in some derisive wav Instead of 
submerging the leadei m the stream of time, 
that is, presenting him with chaiacleis that de- 
velop piogiessively, in a continuous line of 
development, Pioust confionts the icadei with 
vanous snapshots of the chaiaeteis “motionless 
in a moment of vision” at diffeient stages in 
their lives, and the icadei in juxtaposing these 
images, expenences the effects of the passage of 
lime exactly as the nai i aloi had done As lie had 
promised, theiefoie, Pioust does stamp Ins novel 
indelibly with the form of time, but wc aie now 
in a position to undei stand exactly what he 
meant by the promise. 

To experience the passage of lime, Pioust 
learned, it was liecessaiy to lise above it, and 
to grasp both past and piesent simultaneous!) 
in a moment of what he called ‘‘pine time ” But 
“puie time,” obviously, is not lime at all — it is 
jiercejition in a moment of time, that is, space. 
By the discontinuous picscntation of chaiaclci, 
Pioust foices the icadei to juxtapose di«jiaiate 
images of Ins cJnuactcis spatially, in a moment 
of lime, so that the expeiience of lime’s passage 
will be fully communicated to then sensibility 
Theie is a striking analogy here between 
Pioust's method and that of his beloved Im- 
jucssioiusL panileis which goes fai deepei than 
the usual comments about the “impiessionism"’ 
of Pioust's sl)le The Impiessionist panileis 
juxtaposed pure tones on the canvas, instead of 
mixing them on the palette, in order to leave 
the blending of colors to the eye of the spec- 
tator. Similarly, Proust gives us what might be 
called pure views of his characters — views of 
them “motionless in a moment of vision” m 
vanous phases of then lives — and allows the 
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sensibility of the reader to fuse these views into 
a unity Pioust's puipose is only achieved, theie- 
foie, when these units of meaning aie lefeired 
to each olhei iefle\n elv in a moment of tune 
This is no doubt what Ramon Fernandez had 
in mind when, in a sti iking footnote to an essay 
on Proust, he threw out the following obseiva- 
tion: “In gcneial, [Pioust’s] manner of making 
contact with his ‘duiee’ is quite Bergsonian 
(see the episode of the madeleine), but the 
reactions of his intelligence on Ins sensibility, 
which deteimme the cuive of his work, would 
orient him rathei towards a spatuilisalion of 
time and memory” (Italics in text) Conse- 
quently, as with Joyce and the modern poets, 
we see that spatial form is also the stiuctural 
scaffolding of Proust’s labynnthine mastei piece 

3 

Granted that the works already considered 
aie sirmlai m their structure, that they all have 
in common the quality of spatial foim, the ques- 
tion immediately anses How can we account 
for this =ui prising unanimity’ To answer this 
question satisfactoiilv, we must fn«l widen the 
bounds of oui anahsis and considei the more 
geneial question of the relation of art forms to 
the culluial climates in which they aie created 
This lattei question lias alii acted students of 
the line aits at least since the time of Herdei and 
Winckelmann, but it was not until the turn of 
the last centuiy that a systematic study of the 
problem was begun Stimulated by Hegel’s mas- 
teily analysis of ait styles as the sensuous ob- 
jectification of xanous altitudes lowaids the uni- 
verse, a gioup of German ail-scholais and cutics 
concentrated on the problem of foim in the 
plastic ails, w 01 king out difleicnt categones of 
form, tia'ing in detail the shift from one type 
of form to another, and attempting to account 
foi these changes m geneial cultural teims 
T E Hulme, one of the few WTiteis m English 
to have concerned himself seriously with these 
problems, turned for guidance to this group of 
Gennan scholars and critics, and we can do no 
bettei than follow his example 

There is one writer m paiticular who exer- 
cised a strong influence on Hulme and, through 
Hulme by way of Eliot, possibly on the whole 
of modem English critical wilting. This writer 


is Wilhelm Woi ringer, the author of a book 
entitled Abstiaktion und Einjuhlung — literally 
tianslated. Absti action and Empathy — which is 
subtitled A Conti ibution to the Psychology oj 
Style, and it is in Woi linger ’s book that we 
shall find the clue to oui ow n problem of spatial 
form 1 Onginally published m 1908, as its 
authoi’s doctoial dissertation, the book went 
through numeious editions — a fact which, as 
Worrmger claims in the pieface to the third 
edition, pioves that his subject was not merely 
academic but touched on jnoblems vital to the 
modern sensibility. Anothei pi oof of this point, 
Wornnger further remaiks, is that, while he and 
other scholais weie examining and ie-e\aluating 
neglected styles, cieative ai lists weie turning to 
these styles for inspnalion. finding m them an 
esthetic foim bettei adaped to the needs of their 
sensibility than the conventional natuiahsm of 
the nineteenth century. Although Womnger's 
woik is lmjieccably scholastic, confining itself 
stiictly to the past and excluding all but the 
briefest lefeiences to contempoiaiy work, Ins 
claim is quite justified a leader cannot help 
being struck by the lclevance of Womnger’s 
theoiies to the most fundamental problems of 
modern art It is this lelevance along with a 
powei ful and incisive sty le, which gives the book 
its notable atmospheie of intellectual excite 
ment and discoveiy — an aii which makes the 
leading of it, even today, an exhilarating ex 
jieuence 

In his book, Worringei proposes to explain 
why, tluougliout the history of the plastic arts, 
there has been a continual alternation between 
natuialistic and non-natui alistic styles. During 
pcnods of naturalism — the classical age of 
Greek sculpture and architecture, the Italian 
Renaissance, the art of Western Europe to the 
end of the nineteenth century — the artist strives 
to rejiresent the objective, three-dimensional 
woi Id of oidinary experience, and to reproduce 
with loving accuracy the processes of organic 
nature, among which man is included. On the 
other hand, during periods of non-naturalism— 

4 Although two of Wor ringer’s hooks have been trans- 
lated into English, Abstraction und Emfuhlung can, 
unfortunately, be read only in German. However, the 
second section of Hulme’s essay on “Modern Art,” PP' 
82-91 of Speculations, is, as Hulme says, “practically an 
abstract of Womnger’s views,” These are the view* 
presented in Abstraction und Einjuhlung 
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the art of primitive peoples, Egyptian monu- 
mental sculpture. Oriental ail, Byzantine art, 
Gothic sculptuie, the ait of the twentieth cen- 
tuiy — the artist abandons the three-dimensional 
woild and leturns to the plane, leduces oiganic 
nature, including man, to linear-geometncal 
forms, and frequently abandons the organic 
world altogethei foi one of puie lines, foims 
and colors While theie aie, of course, vast dif- 
ferences between the ait-pioducts of various 
periods lumped togethei undei boLh these cate- 
gories, the basic similanties between the works 
m one category, and then basic opposition, 
taken as a group, to all the woiks m the other 
category, are no less sinking and mstiuctive 
We have here, according to Woiringer, a funda- 
mental polarity between two distinct methods 
of creation in the plastic arts; and neither can 
be set up as the noim to which the oLher must 
adhere. 

From the Renaissance to the close of the nine- 
teenth century, however, it was customaiy to 
accept naturalism, undei sLood in this broad 
sense, as the standard foi the plastic arts Non- 
naturalism was looked upon as a barbarous 
aberration caused by technical incapacity it 
was inconceivable that ai lists should hare vio- 
lated the canons of nalmalism if they had not 
been forced to do so by a low level of culluial 
development. Franz WickhofT, a famous Aus- 
trian art-historian of the old school, called non- 
naturalistic art the “delightful stammering of 
children”, and this opinion, although it has lost 
all cogency with artists themselves, would piob- 
ably find some acceptance among the educated 
public even at this late dale To combat this 
invidious elevation of natuialism as an eternal 
esthetic standard, Worunger makes use of the 
concept of Kunstwollen, or vull-lo-ail, ongi- 
nally employed by another famous Austnan 
scholar, Alois Riegl The impulse to creation in 
the plastic arts, Riegl believed, was not pn- 
marily an urge towaids the imitation of natural 
objects; for if this weie tiue, esthetic value 
would be identical with skill in naturalistic 
reproduction, and the best works of art would 
be those which most skillfully duplicated the 
appearances of the natural woild Instead, Riegl 
postulated what he called an absolute will-to- 
art, or, better still, will-to-form; this absolute 
will-to-form is the element common to all activ- 


ity in the plastic aits, but it cannot be identified 
with any paiticular style. All styles are, as a 
matter of fact, modifications of this absolute 
will-lo-foim as it finds expression in diverse 
fashions throughout the couise of histoiy. The 
impoitance of this concept, Woi linger points 
out, is that it shifted the centei of gravity in 
the study of styles fionx a puiely mechanical 
causation — the stale of technical artistic knowl- 
edge at the time the style fiounshed — to a cause 
based on the pm poseful employment of the 
will-to-form. “The pecuhanties of style in past 
eras,” Wornngei w riles, “can be traced back, 
not to any deficiency in knowledge, but to a 
differently directed will-to-ail ” Fiom this point 
of view, it is impossible to regard non-natural- 
ism as a grotesquely unsuccessful attempt to 
repioduce natural appeal ances iL has no inter- 
est in such lepioduction, and cannot be judged 
as if attempting to compete with natuialism on 
its own lei ms Both types of ait, ciealed to 
satisfy diffeient spiritual needs can only be 
undei stood if we examine the climates of feeling 
which have led to the piedomniance of the one 
01 the other form at different times. 

Once this conclusion is accepted, it is only a 
shoit step to the heait of Woi i inger’s book — his 
discussion of the spmtual conditions which have 
impelled the will-to-ait to mo\e eithei m the 
direction of natuialism 01 non-natuiahsm When 
naturalism is the reigning ait style, accoidmg 
to Woningei. we find that it is cieated by cul- 
tuies which have achieved an equilibiium with 
the natuial envnonment of which they aie part 
Like the Greeks of the classical penod, they feel 
themselves part of organic naluie, 01, like mod- 
em man fiom the Renaissance to the close of 
the nineteenth century, they arc convinced of 
then ability to dominate the natuial woild In 
either case, the organic woild of naluie holds 
no ten 01 s foi them - they have what Wornngei 
calls a VertrauhchLeUsveihultius — a relation- 
ship of confidence and intimacy — with the uni- 
verse; and the icsult, m ait, is a naturalism 
which delights m reproducing the forms and 
appearances of the objective, three-dimensional 
organic world. Following Riegl, however, Wor- 
ringer warns us not to confuse this delight m 
the organic exhibited by naturalism with a mere 
impulse towards imitation. Although the imita- 
tion of natural forms and objects is a by-product 
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of naturalism, what lie enjoy is not the imitation 
per se. but our heightened sense of active par- 
ticipatmn in the oigamc; and it is this sense 
w hich, by demanding satisfaction, turns the will- 
to-art in the direction of natuialism when man 
and the unneise aie in haimomous lelation 
On the other hand, when the relationship be- 
tween man and the unneise is one of dis- 
haimom and disequilibnum, we find that non- 
natuialislic, abstiact stiles are alwais pioduced. 
To prinulne peoples the external w'oild is an 
incompiehensible chaos an utteilv meaningless 
confusion of ouunences and sensations Cleaily, 
peoples at this let el of cultuial development 
would take no plca«uie in an objective jiresenta- 
tion of the oigamc the woild of then oidinary 
expenence is a world of feai. and the repiesen- 
tation of this woild m art would mcielv in- 
tensify then tenor Then will-to-art. instead of 
turning tow aids natuialism. goes m the opposite 
direction - it 1 educes the appeal ances of the nat- 
uial woild to hneai -geometncal foims — fotms 
which have the stabilitv. the harmony and the 
sense of oidei which pi motive man cannot find 
m the flux of phenomena as, to quote Halt 
Crane, they “plunge in silence by ” Non-natural- 
lslic slvles aie al«o produced, at a higher level 
of cultuial development, in periods which, like 
the Bj/antine and the Gothic, aie dominated by 
a leligion thal completely lejects the natural 
woild as a lealrn of evil and impel fection In- 
stead of depicting natural appeal ances in all 
then ov ei whelming vitality, the will-Lo-ait turns 
toward then spnilualization, towards the elimi- 
nation of mass and coipoieahty, towards an 
ajijiroxnnation of the eternal, elheieal tianquil- 
hty of other -w 01 Idly existence In both cases — 
the pimulive and the li anscendenlal — the will- 
lo-ait, in confoimil) with the pievalenl climate 
of feeling diveiges from natuialism to cieate 
esthetic foims that will satisfy the spmtual 
needs of their cicatois, and m bolli cases these 
forms aie dial actei lzed by an emphasis on 
linear-geometrical patterns, on an elimination of 
objective, three-dimensional shapes and objec- 
tive, tin ee-dnnensioiial space, on the dominance 
of the plane in all types of plastic art 5 

' To fore-tall objections, it might be pointed out that 
neither Worringer nor the present writer regard these 
distinction'- a- absolute in any hut a theoretical sense 
Tln«e dideient styles are ideal constructions, to which 
the art of tauous periods has approximated in greater 


It is a simple matter to apply Won-inger’s 
obseivalions to modern developments in the 
plastic arts At a time like the jiresent, a time 
when, as the psychologist Ench Fiomm has told 
us, man is trying to escape from freedom he 
cause he no longei feels able to cope with the 
bewildering complexities of megalopohtan exist 
ence, it should be no surpnse that artists — al 
ways the most sensitive baiomcters of cultural 
change— have tinned for inspiration to the 
styles of periods mled by similar climates of 
feeling; and the lesults of this piocess on the 
plastic aits are too obvious to need any detailed 
comment But, as T E Hulme was one of the 
fiist to realize, esLhctic foim in modern litera- 
ture could be expected to undeigo a similar 
change in response to the same climate of feel 
mg Hulme’s most intei estmg essay, “Romanti- 
cism and Classicism,” is an attempt to define 
this change as it affected literary form Un- 
foitunately, Hulme lacked any adequate con 
cept of esthetic form in hteiaLure. and he mis 
takenly tried to compensate for this deficiency 
by adopting ideas used by the French critics 
Pieire Lasserre and Chailes Maui i as in their 
attack on Romanticism For political as well as 
literary leasons. these wiiteis had bitterly criti- 
cized the French Romantics on every conceiv- 
able gxound, much as living Babbitt was to do 
with Romanticism in general some yeais later; 
but what most impressed Hulme in the writing 
of the Fiench cutics was their denunciation of 
lomanlic subjectivity, of the unresliamed emo 
lionalism which the Romantics sometimes fobbed 
off as literature Non-naturalislio art, Hulme had 
noticed, in its suppression of the oigamc also 
suppressed the subjective and the personal as 
modem man understood them, the conespond- 
ing style in literature w'ould also be impersonal 
and objective, or at least would not be like 
pouring a pot of tieacle ovei the dinner table , 
it would have a “dry hardness,” the hardness 
of Pope and Horace, as against “the sloppiness 
which doesn’t consider that a poem is a poem 

or lesser degree Elements of both styles may be found 
in all periods, cultures are spoken of as creating one 
or the other on the basis of predominance, not of abso- 
lute exclusion The entire second portion of Worrmgers 
hook, which is outside the scope of our discussion, 
traces the actual degree of dominance and interpene- 
tration of both styles in the plastic arts of selected 
cultures. 



unless it is moaning or whining about something 
or othei.” And, Huline concludes, “I prophesy 
that a period of diy, haul, classical verse is 
coming” Although this piophecy may seem to 
have stiuck remarkably close to home, from 
Hulme’s own poems we know he was thinking 
of something resembling Imagism lathei than 
the latei influence of Donne and the Metaphysi- 
cals; but regardless of the accuracy of his pre- 
diction, his adoption of the classic-romantic 
antithesis could only confuse the issue Instead 
of following Woninger’s lead, and attempting to 
woik out some piecise notion of the literal y 
form that would parallel the changes taking 
place m modem art, Hulme gives us a vague 
description of this liteiary foim as being “dry 
and haid” in quality, tacking this descuption 
on to a totally different set of problems by 
calling the foim “classical” as well Hulme’s 
great merit lies in having been among the first 
to realize that literal y form would undeigo a 
change similar to changes in the plastic arts; 
but he failed to define this literary foim with 
any exactitude To do so, we must go back to 
Worringer and take up wheie Hulme’s happy 
but fragmentary intuitions left off. 

Because liteialure is a time-ail, Hulme might 
have taken his point of depaituie, as ne shall 
do, from Worunger’s discussion of the disap- 
pearance of depth in non-naturalistic art The 
general leasons foi this development have al- 
ready been explained; but Womngei analyzes 
this point with great particularity, and in doing 
so throws out a remaik of fiist impoitance foi 
the understanding of spatial foim m modern 
literature. “Space filled with alinosplieiic light,” 
Worringer wntes, “which binds objects togethei 
and cancels out their individual self-contained- 
ness, imparts a lempoial value ( Zeitlichkeits - 
uiert) to things, di awing them into the cosmic 
merry-go-round of appeal ances.” Presenting ob- 
jects in depth gives them a time-value, 01 per- 
haps we should say accentuates then lime-value, 
because it connects them with the real woild in 
which events occur; and since time is the very 
condition of that flux and change which, as we 
have seen, man wants to escape from when he 
is in a condition of disequilibrium with nature, 
non-naturalistic styles shun the dimension of 
depth and prefer the plane For when depth dis- 
appears and objects are presented in one plane, 
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their simultaneous apprehension as part of a 
timeless unity is obviously made easiei Al- 
though, to come back to Lessmg, the plastic aits 
are absolutely spatial when compaied to litera- 
ture, we now see that they have been more 01 
less spatial in the couise of then innei evolu- 
tion, depending on the extent to which the lep- 
resentation of thiee-dimensionality was favoied 
or avoided This means, paradoxically, that the 
plastic aits have been most spatial when lhe\ 
did not represent the depth dimension and least 
spatial when they did, since a greatei degiee of 
lime-value always accompanies the jnesentation 
of thiee-dimensionality c 

In a non-naturalistic style, then, the inherent 
spatiality of the plastic aits is accentuated by 
the effoit to lemove all traces of time-value; and 
since modern art is non-natuiahstic, we can say 
that it is moving m the dncction of inci eased 
spatiality The significance of spatial foim in 
modem Iiteiatuie now becomes eleai • it is the 
exact complement in Iiteiatuie. on the plane of 
esthetic foim, to the developments that have 
taken place in the plastic aits Spatial foim is 
the literal y development that Hulme was look- 
ing foi but did 110L know how to find In both 
artistic mediums, one natuially spatial and the 
other natuially tempoial, the evolution of es- 
thetic form m the twentieth ccnluiy has been 
absolutely identical both have moved to over- 
come, so fai as possible, the lime-elements in- 
volved in then jieicejilion, and the leason foi 
this identity is that both aic looted in the same 
spmtual and emotional climate — a climate 

G DagoberL Frey, book GotiL und Renaissance 

we base already mentioned, take* o\er Le^ings cate- 
gories of spate and lime and demonsliates in detail 
that, from a peiceptual point of mw, l lie plastic aits 
can be more or less spatial, and Iiteiatuie — not to 
mention music — moie or lc 1 -^ temporal Ficy however, 
calls the planimtliit, non-nat mali- 41 1 ait of the Middle 
Ages tempoial because to undei stand the meaning of 
the symbols compressed in the picture-plane, the eye 
must go from one to tin othei in time and read the 
symbols as if they were the letters of a word 01 the 
parts of a sentence 

While this is unquestionably true, the fact remains 
that, aside from the question of content, the plammetric 
art of the Middle Ages created geometric forms on the 
plane from which all trace of time-value had been re- 
moved Events m the life of Christ, for example, though 
they may have occurred at different times, are juxta- 
posed on the same picture-plane and apprehended simul- 
taneously as part of a stylized visual pattern Fof this 
reason, we cannot accept Frey’s terminology as ade- 
quate to describe the most impoitant perceptual quality 
of medieval art. 
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which, as il affects the sensibility of all artists, 
must also affect the foims they create m every 
medium On a puiely foimal plane, therefore, 
by demonstrating the complete congiuity of es- 
thetic foim in modern ait with the foim of 
modern liteiatuie. ive ha\e laid bale what ^Koi- 
rmgei would call the ‘'psychological" roots of 
spatial form in modem literature. But for a true 
psy chology of style, as Womnger reminds us 
in tlie remarks quoted at the head of this sec- 
tion, the “formal value” must be shown “to be 
an accurate cxpicssion of the inner value, in 
such a way that duality of form and content 
cease to exist ” What elements can be discov- 
eied m the content of the woiks we have dis- 
cussed that is ill lesohe tins duality 9 

In the case of Pi oust, we have alieady an- 
sweied this question by showing that his use of 
spatial foim arose fiom an attempt to commu- 
nicate the extra- temporal quality of his leiela- 
toiy moments Einst Robert Curlius. at the con- 
clusion of Ins pcnetiating study of Proust, calls 
him a Plalonist. and this term is quite accuiale 
if we take Cuilius to mean that, like Plato, 
Proust found Ins ultimate value m an existence 
that had wrenched itself fiee fiom all submis- 
sion to the flux of the temporal Pi oust, it is 
not generally leali/ed was an aident student of 
philosophy as well as a neui asthenic esthete, 
he was fully awaie of the philosophic implica- 
tions of his own liteiaiy productions By con- 
ceptualizing these implications for us m his 
analysis of the revelatory moment, Proust him- 
self explained to the leader the unity between 
foim and content in lus masteiwoik 

With our other writers, how'ever, the problem 
is a good deal more complex Wheie Pi oust 
had been concerned with an individual revela- 
tion, lestucled, in his w T oik, to the sphere of the 
narialoi's personal expci lence, the other writeis 
all move out beyond the personal into the wider 
leaches of history all deal, in one way or 
anothei, with the dash of historical perspectives 
induced by the identification of contemporary 
figures and events with various historical proto- 
types This is evident in the “Cantos,” in “The 
Waste Land” and in Ulysses, for the chief source 
of meaning in all three is the sense of ironic 
dissfmilanty and yet of profound human con- 
tinuity bcUveen the modern protagonists and 
their long-dead exemplars A similar palimpsest 


effect is found in Night wood, wheie Dr. O’Con- 
noi is continually drawing on his “prehistoric 
memory” for images and metaphors, weaving 
the past in with the piesenl and identifying the 
two Allen Talc, speaking of the “Cantos,” writes 
that Ezia Pound's “poweiful juxtapositions of 
the ancient, the Renaissance, and the modern 
woilds i educe all tluee elements to an unhis 
toncal miscellany, timeless and without origin”; 
and this is called “the peculiarly modern qual- 
lty of Mi Pound ” But it is, as well, the peco 
liaily modern quality of all the works we have 
befoie us — they all maintain a continual juxta 
position between aspects of the past and present, 
in such a wav that both aie fused m one com 
prehensile new, and both Tnesias and Dr 
O’Connoi — the central figures of the works in 
which they appeal — aie the focus of conscious 
ness m these works precisely because they tran 
scend histoncal limits and encompass all limes. 
(Leopold Bloom, of couise, does the same thing; 
but Joyce, maintaining the tiaditions of natural 
ism, makes Bloom the unconscious bearer of his 
own nnmoitality.) By this juxtaposition of past 
and present, as Allen Tate lealized, history be 
comes unhistoncal it is no longer seen as an 
objective, causal piogiession in time, with dis 
tmctly marked-out diffeiences between each 
jienod. but is sensed as a continuum in which 
distinctions between past and present are oblit 
erated Just as the dimension of depth has van 
lshed fiom the plastic arts, so the dimension of 
depth has vanished from histoiy as it forms the 
content of these works: past and present are 
seen spatially, locked in a timeless unity which, 
while it may accentuate suiface differences, eh 
minates any feeling of histoiical sequence by 
the veiy act of juxtaposition The objective his 
torical imagination, on which modern man has 
pi ided himself, and which he has cultivated so 
carefully since the Renaissance, is transformed 
m these wi iters into the mythical imagination 
foi which historical tune does not exist — the 
imagination that sees the actions and events of 
a particular time merely as the bodying ford 1 
of eternal prototypes. These prototypes are cre- 
ated by transmuting the time-world of histoiy 
into the timeless world of myth And it is this 
timeless world of myth, forming the common 
content of modern literature, which finds its 
appropriate esthetic expression in spatial for® 
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W. K. "WIMSATT, JR.: 

The Structure of the “Concrete Universal” in Literature * 


T he central argument of this essay, con- 
cerning what I shall, taking a term from 
Hegel, call the “concrete universal.” pro- 
ceeds from the observation that literary theonsts 
have from eaily times to the piesent persisted 
in making statements which m their contexts 
seem to mean that a work of liteiary art is in 
some pecuhai sense a veiy individual thing or 
a very univcisal thing or both What that para- 
dox can mean, or what important fact behind 
the paradox has been discerned by such various 
critics as Anstotle, Plotinus, Hegel, Whitehead, 
and Ransom, it will be the puipose of the essay 
to inquire, and by the lnquuy to discuss not 
only a significant feature of metaph) sical poet- 
ics from Anstotle to the piesent day but the 
relation between metaphysical poetics and more 
practical and specific lhetoncal anal) sis. In the 
brief historical survey which forms one pail of 
this essay it will not be my purpose to suggest 
that any of these wnleis meant exactly what 
I shall mean m later paits wheie I describe the 
structure of poetry. Yet throughout the essay I 
shall proceed on the theory not only that men 
have at different times used the same lei ms and 
have meant diffeiently, but that they have some- 
times used different leims and have meant the 
same or somewhat the same In other woids, I 
assume that theic is continuity in the problems 
of criticism, and that a peison who studies 
poetry today has a legitimate interest m what 
Plato said about poetry 

The view of common teims and their lelalions 
to classes of things from which I shall start is 
roughly that which one may read in the logic 

* “The Structure of the ‘Concrete Universal’ in 
Literature” first appeared in Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, March 1947, and is reprinted 
here with some minor revisions by permission of the 
editors and the author W. K Wimsatt, Jr ( b 1907), 
is the author of The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson 
(1941). 


of J S Mill, a view which is not much differ- 
ent from the semantic view of today and for 
most pui poses not much diffeient from the Aris- 
totelian and scholastic view' Mill speaks of the 
word and its denotation and connotation (the 
teim, referent and leference of Ogden and Rich- 
ards) (the sign, denotatum and designatum of 
Chailes W. Morris). The denotation is the it, 
the individual thing oi the aggiegate of things 
to which the term may lcfei; the connotation is 
the iihat, the quality or classification inferred 
for the it, or implicitly piedicaled by the appli- 
cation of the tei m oi the giving of the name 1 
The main diffeiencc between all modem positiv- 
istic, nominalistic and semantic s) steins and the 
scholastic and classical sv stems is that the older 
ones sliess the sinnlaiily of the individuals de- 
noted by the common teim and hence the leal 
um\ eisahty of meaning, while the modem s)s- 
tems stiess the difleiences in the individuals, the 
constant flux even of each individual in time and 
space and its kinetic stiucluie, and hence infer 
only an appioxiniate oi nominal univeisalily of 
meaning and a convenience ralhei than a tiuth 
in the use of geneial lei ms. A fuithei diffeience 
lies m the view of how the individual is lelated 
to the various connotations of teims which may 
be applied to it That is, to the question What 
is it 9 the oldei wi iters seem to hold theie is but 
one (essentially light) answer, while the mod- 
ems accept as mail) answeis as theie aie classes 
to which the individual may be assigned (an 
indefinite numbei) The oldei w'rileis speak of 
a proper essence or whatness of the individual, 
a quality which in some cases at least is that 
designated by the class name most commonly 

1 The terms “denotation” and “connotation” are com- 
monly and loosely used by literary critics to distinguish 
the dictionary meaning of a teim (denotation) from the 
vaguer aura of suggestion (connotation). But both these 
are parts of the connotation in the logical sense. 
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applied to the individual a bench is a bench, 
essentially a bench, accidentally a heavy wooden 
object or a thing made b) a carpcntei 2 “When 
we sav illicit it is ' 5 observes Anstotle, “we do 
not say 'white’ or ‘hot" 01 ‘thiee cubits long,’ 
but ‘a man’ 01 ‘a god ’ ” And this view is also a 
habit seal cel) avoidable in daily thinking, espe- 
cially when we think of living things or of arti- 
facts, things made by us 01 oui fellows for a 
pui pose What is it ? Bench, we think, is an 
adequate answer An assemblage of sticks 
painted giecn we considei fieakish Why this 
should be so is a question which — even though 
one avoid the metaphv sical problem of “essence” 
— one must consider m discussing the structure 
of the “concrete umveisal.” 

2 

Whether or not one believes in umversals, 
one may see the persistence in liteiary cuticism 
of a theoiy that poetry piesents the conciete 
and the umveisal, or the individual and the 
umveisal, or an object which in a mysterious 
and special way is both highly geneial and 
highly particular The doclune is implicit in 
Anstotle's two statements that poetry imitates 
action and that poetry tends to express the uni- 
versal It is implicit again at the end of the 
classic pel lod in the doctrine of Plotinus, who 
in Ins latez wilting on beaut), leverses the Pla- 
tonic objection that art does not know the ulti- 
mate lealil) of the foims Plotinus ai lives at 
the view that the aitist b) a kind of bv-jiass of 
the mfeiioi natuial pioduclions of the woild 
soul leaches sliaight to the foims that lie be- 
hind m the divine intelligence . 1 Another veision 
of the classic theory, with affinities for Plotinus, 

- Cf Moitimer J. Adler, Problems for T ho mists. The 
Problem oj Species (New \ ork, 1910), pp 2125, 
Jacques llarilain An Introduction to Logic (New York, 
1937), pp. 12-13 But see a neo scholastic statement of 
the opposite view, John J Toohcy, “What are the Pied- 
icahles, 7 he New Scholasticism, x (July, 1936), 260- 
261, and of Joseph Frobes, Tractatus Logicae Formahs 
(Rome. 1910), pp 24-25 

3 ‘ 1 he art- are not to be slighted on the ground that 
they create b> imitation of natural objects, for, to begin 
with, thc-e natural objects are themselves imitations, 
then we mu-t recognize that they give no bare repro- 
duction of the thing seen but go back to the ideas from 
which Nature itself derives” ( Enneads , v, vm, 1, Plo- 
tinus — The Fifth Ennead, trans Stephen MacKenna 
[London, 1926], p 74). 


lies m the scholastic phrase resplendentia for- 
mae. 

Cicero’s account of how Zeuxis painted an 
ideal Helen from the five most beautiful virgins 
of Crotona is a typical development of the less 
mystic Aristotelian theoiy, in effect the familiar 
neo-classic theory found in Du Fresnoy’s Art of 
Painting, in the writings of Johnson, especially 
in the tulip passage in Rasselas, and in the Dis 
courses and Idlers of Reynolds The business of 
the poet is not to numbei the streaks of the 
tulip, it is to give us not the individual, hut 
the species The same thing is stated m a more 
complicated way by Kant in telling how the 
imam nation constructs the “aesthetical normal 
Idea”: 

It is the image for the whole race, which floats 
among all the variously different intuitions of indi 
vidual«, which nature takes as archetype in her 
pioductions of the same species, but which seems 
not to be fully reached in any individual case. 

And Hegel’s account is as follows: 

The work of art is not only for the sensuous appre 
hension as sensuous object, but its position is of 
such a kind that as sensuous it is at the same time 
essentially addressed to the mind 

In comparison with the show or semblance of name 
diate sensuous existence or of histoncal narrative, 
the artistic semblance has the advantage that in 
itself it points beyond self, and refers us away from 
itself to something spiritual which it is meant to 
bring bcfoic the mind’s eye. . . . The hard rind 
of nutiuc and the common world give the mind 
more trouble m breaking through to the idea than 
do the products of art. 

The excellence of Shakespeare, says Coleridge, 
consists in a “union and intei penetration of the 
universal and jiai licular ” In one terminology 
oi another this idea of a concrete universal is 
found m most metajih) sical aesthetic of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 

Even moie notevvoilhy peihaps is the per 
sistence of the doctrine in certain quaiters today 
A subtle sem anticist such as Professor Moms 
writes: “In the apprehension of the iconic sign 
there is both a mediated and an immediate tak 
ing account of certain properties.” And “The 
semantical rule for the use of icons is that they 
denote those objects which have the character 
istics which they themselves have — or moif 
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usually a certain specified set of their character- 
istics.” And m a similar vein Professor White- 
head writes: 

Thus “art” in the general sense which I require is 
any selection by which the concrete facts are so 
arranged as to elicit attention to particular values 
which are realisable by them. 

We want the concrete fact with a high light thrown 
on what is relevant to its preciousness 

The concrete facts m a special way embody and 
draw attention to an aspect of themselves (a 
value), the universal A more elaborate foim of 
the doctrine and a determined attempt to clarify 
the paradox involved m it, is to be found in 
the writings of a lileiaiy critic, Mr John Ciowe 
Ransom, who speaks of the argument of a poem 
(the universal) and a local texture or tissue of 
concrete n relevance Another literary critic, Mr. 
Allen Tate, manipulating the logical terms “ex- 
tension” and “intension,” has arrived at the con- 
cept of “tension” in poetiy ‘ Extension,” as 
logicians use the word, is the range of individ- 
uals denoted by a teim (denotation) , “inten- 
sion” is the total of qualities connoted (connota- 
tion). In the ordinaiy 01 logical use of the 
terms, extension and intension are of imeise 
relationship — the wider the one, the shallower 
the other. A poem, says Mr Tate, as I interpret 
him, is a veibal stiucluie which in some peculiai 
way has both a veiy wide extension and a very 
deep intension 

Not all these theones of the concrete universal 
lay equal stress on the two sides of the paradox, 
and it seems indicative of the vitality of the 
theory and of the tiulh implicit in it, that the 
two sides have been capable of exaggei alion into 
antithetic schools and theones of poetiy For 
Du Fresnoy, Johnson and Rc)iiolds poetiy and 
painting give the umveisal, the less said about 
the paiticulais the bcltci This is the neo-classic 
theory, the illustrations of which we seek in 
Pope’s Essay on Man 01 in Johnson’s Ramblers, 
where the ideas aie moial and general and con- 
cerned with “nature,” “one clear, unchanged, 
and universal light.” 4 The opposite theory is 

4 At least the ideas are general as far as such a thing 
is possible I have contended elsewhere (The Prose 
Style of Samuel Johnson [New Haven, 1941], p 96) 
that Johnson was the only neo-classicist who managed 
even to approximate the kind of writing described in 
the theory, and the Ramblers suffer as art for that very 
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the romantic, which had notable expression m 
England, a few yeais before Johnson wrote 
Rasselas, in Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope: 

A minute and particular enumeration of circum- 
stances judiciously selected, is what chiefly dis- 
criminates poetry from history, and renders the 
former, for that reason, a more close and faithful 
representation of nature than the latter 

And Blake’s marginal cuticism of Reynolds w r as: 
“THIS Man was Hned to Depress art ” “To 
Generalize is to be an Idiot. To Paiticulanze is 
the Alone Distinction of Merit Geneial Knowl- 
edges are those Knowdedges that Idiots possess ” 
“Sacufice the Pails, What becomes of the 
whole 9 ” The line fiom Walton’s Essay to 
Cioce’s Aesthetic seems a sliaight and obvious 
one, from Thomson’s specific descuptions of 
flowers to the individual act of mtuition-expres- 
sion which is ait — its opposite and enemy being 
the concept or generality The two views of ai t 
(two that can be held by different theonsts about 
the same works of ait) may be startlingly con- 
tiasled in the following passages about fictitious 
character — one a well-known statement by John- 
son, the othci by the philosophei of the elan 
vital. 

[Shakespeare’s] chai deters are not modified by the 
customs of pditicular places, unpiactised by the 
rest of the world, by the peculidiities of studies oi 
piofessions, which can operate but upon small num- 
bers, or by the accidents of transient fashions or 
temporary opinions- they are the genuine progeny 
of common humanity, such as the world will always 
supply, and obseivation will always find His per- 
sons act and speak by the influence of those gen- 
eral passions and punciples by which all minds 
are agitated, and the whole system of life is con- 
tinued in motion. In the writings of other poets a 

icason. A neo-classici->t like Pope, in The Rape of the 
Loth, will he as pai titular as any romantic poet, only 
about different tilings as Ila/htt so well describes his 
poetry, not about tempests but about tea-cups All great 
poetry would seem to lie alike in respect to the concrete 
and the unnersal, it is a balance 

0 It is true that Croce has piotcsted “Ce qu’on 
demontre comme inconciliable avec le pnncipe de la 
pure intuition, ce n’est pas l’universalild, mais la valeur 
intellectualiste et transcendante donnee dans l’art a 
l’umversalite, sous la forme de l’allegorie on du sym- 
bole. . . .” (“Le Caractere de Totalite de 1’Expression 
Artistique,” in Breviaire d’ Esthetique, trad. Georges 
Bourgin [Paris, 1923], p. 170 ) But the mam drift of 
his better-known Aesthetic is against the concept and 
the generality. 
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character is too often an individual, in those of 
Shakespeare it is commonly a species. 

Hence it follows that art always aims at what is 
individual TI hat the artist fixes on his canvas is 
something he lias seen at a ceitam spot, on a cer- 
tain day, at a certain hour, with a colouring that 
will never he seen again What the poet sings of is 
a certain mood which was his, and his alone, and 
which will never leturn. . . . Nothing could be 
more unique than the character of Hamlet Though 
he may resemble other men in some respects, it is 
clearly not on that account that he interests us 
most . 8 

Other critics, notably the most ancient and the 
most modem (Anstotle, Morns, Whitehead, 
Ransom) have tned to hold the exti ernes to- 
gethei Neither of the extremes gives a good 
account of ait and each leads out of arf. The 
theory of paiticulantv leads to individuality and 
onginahty (Edwaid Young was another eight- 
eenth-century Crocean), then to the idiosyncratic 
and the unintelligible and to the psychology of 
the author, which is not in the work of ait and 
is not a standard for judgment The theory of 
universality as it appears m Johnson and Reyn- 
olds leads to platitude and to a standard of 
matenal objectivity, the average tulip, the aver- 
age human form, some soit of average . 7 

3 

“Just representations of general nature,” said 
Johnson, and it ought to be noted, though it per- 
haps laiely is, that two kinds of generality are 
involved, as indeed they aie in the whole neo- 
classic theoiy of geneiality There is the gen- 
eiality of logic or classification, of the more gen- 
eial as opposed to the moie specific, “essential” 
geneialiLy, one might say. And there is the gen- 
erality of literal truth to nature, “existential” 

8 Henri Bergson, Laughter, An Essay on the Meaning 
of the Comic (New York, 1928), pp. 161-162. 

7 Roger Fry in his Introduction to Reynolds' Third 
Discourse aigues that the species presented in painting 
are not those of the natural, but those of the social 
world, as king, knight, beggar ( Discourses , ed. Roger 
Fry, London, 1905, p 46). And a modern cntic of 
sculpture, R H Wdenski, offers what is perhaps the 
last retreat of the doctrine of umversals in visual art 
not man, flower or animal but the forms of life analo- 
gous in (1 e common to) man, flower and animal are 
abstracted and presented pure in sculptural art (R H. 
Wilenski, 1 he Meaning of Modern Sculpture [London, 
1939], pp 159-160). 


generality The assumption in neo-classic theory 
seems to be that these two must coincide. As a 
matter of fact they may and often do, but need 
not Thus “purple cow 5 is a more general (less 
specific) term and concept than “tan cow with 
a broken hoin,” yet the latter is more general 
or tiue to natuie We have, m shoil, realism or 
fantasy, and in eilhei theie may be various de 
grees of the specific or genei al We have A Jour 
ml of the Plague Year and The Rambler, Gul 
liver’s Travels and Rasselas. The fact that there 
are a greatei nuinbei of “vicissitudes” and “mis- 
carriages” (favorite Rambler events) in human 
experience than plagues at London, that there 
aie more tan cow's than tan cow's with broken 
hoi ns, makes it true m a sense that a greater 
degree of essential geneiality involves a greater 
degree of existential But in this sense the most 
real concept is simply that of “being.” 

The question is how a woik of literature can 
be either more individual (unique) or more 
universal than other kinds of writing, or how it 
can combine the individual and the universal 
more than other kinds. Every description in 
words, so far as it is a direct descnption (The 
barn is red and square) is a generalization That 
is the nature of words Thei e ai e no individuals 
conveyed in words but only mote or less specific 
generalizations, so that Johnson is right, though 
we have to ask him what degiee of verbal gen 
erality makes art, and whether “tulip” is a better 
or more important geneiality than “tulip with 
ten streaks,” or whether “beauty” is not in fact 
a much moie impressive generality than “tulip" 
On the other hand, one cannot deny that in some 
sense there are more tulips in poetry than pure 
abstracted beauty. So that Bergson is right too; 
only we shall have to ask him what degree of 
specificity in verbal desciiption makes art And 
he can never claim complete specificity or indi 
viduality, even for Hamlet. 

If he could, if a work of literary art could 
be looked on as an artifact or concrete physical 
work, the paradox foi the student of umversals 
would return from the opposite direction even 
more forcibly — as it does in fact for theorists 
of graphic art. If Reynolds’ picture “The Age 
of Innocence” presents a species or universal 
what species does it present 9 Not an Aristotehaa 
essence — “man,” or “humanity” — nor even a 
more specific kind of being such as “woman- 
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hood.” For then the picture would present the 
same universal as Reynolds’ portrait of Mis 
Siddons as “The Tiagic Muse,” and all differ- 
ences between “The Age of Innocence” and “The 
Tragic Muse” would be aesthetically irrelevant 
Does the picture then present gnlhood, or bare- 
foot girlhood, or baiefool girlhood m a white 
dress against a gloomy backgiound 9 All three 
are equally valid umversals (despite the fact 
that makeshift phrases are lequircd to express 
two of them), and all three are presented by the 
pictuie Or is it the title which tells us what 
universal is presented, “The Age of Innocence,” 
and without the title should we not know the 
universal 9 The question will be What in the 
individual work of ai t demands that we attribute 
to it one universal lathei than another 9 

We may answer that for poetry it is the gen- 
eralizing power of woids alieady mentioned, 
and go on to decide that what distinguishes 
poetry from scientific 01 logical discourse is a 
degiee of ii relevant concieteness in descriptive 
details This is in effect what Mi Ransom says 
in his doctnne of aigument and local irrele- 
vance, but the doctnne bcais a suspicious le- 
semblance to an ancient and now lather thoi- 
oughly disci edited theory, that of ornamental 
metaphor The argument, sajs Mr Ransom, is 
the prose or scientific meaning, what the poem 
has m common with olhei kinds of wilting The 
irrelevance is a lexluie of concreteness which 
does not contribute an) thing to the argument but 
is somehow enjo)able or valuable foi its own 
sake, the vehicle of a metaphor which one boards 
heedless of wheic it luns, whcthei crosstown or 
downtown — just foi the ride So Mi. Ransom 
nurses and lefines the aigument, and on one 
page he makes the rcmaik that the poet searches 
for “suitability’ m his pailicular phiases, and 
by suitability Mi. Ransom means “the propriety 
which consists in then denoting the particularity 
which really belongs to the logical object.” 8 

8 The New Criticism (Norfolk, 1911), p. 315 Mr. 
Mantain, coming from a different direction, arrives at 
somewhat the same poser “If it pleases a futurist to 
paint a lady with only one eje, or a quarter of an eye, 
nobody denies him such a right all one is entitled to 
require — and here is the whole problem — is that the 
quarter eye is all the lady needs in the given case” 
(Art and Scholasticism I New York, 1937], p 28) Here 
indeed is the whole pioblcm Long ago Aristotle said. 

Not to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious 
natter than to paint it inartislically” ( Poetics , xxv, 5). 
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But the difference between “propriety” and rele- 
vance in such a context is not easy to see And 
relevance is logic The fact is that all concrete 
illustiation has about it something of the ir- 
relevant An apple falling from a tree illustrates 
gravity, but apple and tree aie liielevant to the 
pure theoiy of gravity It may be that what hap- 
pens in a poem is that the apple and the tree 
are somehow made more than usually rele\ ant 

Such a theory, not that of Johnson and Reyn- 
olds, not that of Waiton and Bergson, not quite 
that of Mr Ransom, is W'hat I would suggest— 
yet less as a novelty than as something already 
widely implicit m recent jioetical analyses and 
exegeses, m those of Mr Empson, for instance, 
Mr Tate, Mr Blackmur, Mr Brooks, and Mi 
R P Warren If a w'oik of liteiatuie is not m 
a simjile sense either more individual or more 
universal than other kinds of wilting, it may 
yet be such an individual oi such a complex of 
meaning that it has a special i elation to the 
W'Oild of umveisals Some acute lemarks on this 
subject were made by Ruskin in a chapter of 
Modern Painters neglected todav perhaps be- 
cause of its distasteful ingredient of “noble emo- 
tion ” Poetiy, says Ruskin in criticizing Reyn- 
olds’ Jdleis, is not distinguished fionr history 
by the omission of details, noi foi that matter 
by the mere addition of details. “It is not the 
multiplication of details which constitutes his- 
toiy — there must be something either in the 
nature of the details themselves, or the method 
of using them, w'hich invests them with jioetical 
pow T er ” Their nature, one may add, as assumed 
through then relation to one anolhci, a relation 
which may also be called the method of using 
them The poetic character of details consists 
not m w'hat they say directly and explicitly (as 
if roses and moonlight were poetic) but m what 
by their ariangement they show implicitly. 

4 

The question of the concrete and universal in 
art is closely related to that of unity, and unity 
in works of art is in turn only to be understood 
in terms of unity in the world of nature, a con- 
cept too often taken for granted At the risk of 
being tedious, I shall offer a few epistemological 
and ontological generalizations The world be- 
fore our eyes and other senses if not a con- 
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tinuurn m the Platonic sense of a complete chain 
of being (with puiple cows) is a continuum in 
the sense that the paits we call objects (unities) 
are jammed close togethei There aie no spaces 
separating the objects We sepaiate and peiceive 
unities with our minds, and while homogeneity 
and detachabilily aie paitly oui standaids (the 
diamond fiom the claj, the head fiom the body, 
and the parts of an atom fiom one anothei), 
let in the endless conflux and o\ci lapping of 
objects, it is anothei standaid, that of oiganized 
hetei ogencity (in the human aitifact, in the 
chemical structure, and in the living organism) 
w'hich is a more profound standaid of unity If 
a man could come ex vacuo into onr known and 
familial landscajie and if he began to classify 
objects (compressing into a few moments the ex- 
perience of a child’s fiist jeais), he might fiist 
make a lude division into the moving and the 
slalionaiy, and in the fiist class he would put 
animals, biids, sti earns, leaves blown by the 
wand, butterflies and mowing machines; and in 
the second he would put tiees, rocks, fences, hills 
and houses On closei inspection, however, he 
w'ould find great ontological gaps between rocks 
and trees and between buttei flies and blown 
leaves and at the same time cioss-affinilies be- 
tween the membeis of his fiist two superficial 
classes He would see that locks and streams, 
tiees and butterflies houses and mo wing ma- 
chines have deepei and moie complex qualities 
in common than motion and rest He would re- 
classify 

Not so much the looseness or removability of 
the typewriter on the desk as its organization 
makes us consider it an it, its oigamzation and 
its place beside the telephone and lamp make us 
say it is a typewntei It is a complex aitifact, 
so special and different, that its very structure 
and use by human beings points to the class m 
which we must put it It is a “concrete uni- 
versal.” In fact, if it is so constiucted that its 

,J If we perceive and classify objects accoiding to 
their heterogeneous unities, we peicene and classify 
them also according to their spacing against the back- 
ground of potentiality (that is, the frequency of their 
occuirence in reality) and according to their impor- 
tance in a gi\en human context. Reflections of this fact 
may be seen in what seem to us the strangely concrete 
vocdbuldiies of primitive peoples and in such word- 
gioup survivals in our own language as horse, mare, 
stallion, joal, colt Cf Otto Jespersen, Language (Lon- 
don, 1922), pp <130431. Cf Locke, Human Under- 
standing, li, xxii, 5 


values may be directly inspected, if its use shines 
through it, there may be question whether it is 
not a work of art The aitist, we aie told, puts 
a frame around his picture or a pedestal under 
his statue, to lennnd us that it is isolated from 
us or is to be Ldken as a sign of itself and of 
other denotata like it With a piece of black 
velvet under it, the typewntei may well take its 
place m an exhibition on 53id Stieet to illus- 
trate the lelalion between ait and mdustnal de- 
sign. 

5 

“One,” obseives Ben Jonson, thinking of lit- 
erature, “One is consideiable Uvo w'aies: either, 
as it is only separate, and by it self or as being 
compos’d of many parts, it begmnes to be one 
as those parts glow or are wrought together.” 10 
A hteiary woik of art is a complex of detail (an 
artifact, if -we may be allowed that metaphor 
for what is only a verbal object), a composi- 
tion so complicated of human values that its 
interpretation is dictated by the understanding 
of it, and so complicated as to seem in the high- 
est degiee individual — a conciete universal We 
are accustomed to being told, for example, that 
what makes a character m fiction or diama vital 
is a ceitain fullness or rotundity- that the char- 
actei has many sides Thus E M Forster: 

We may divide characters into flat and round. 
Flat characters were called “humours” in the sev- 
enteenth century, and are sometimes called types, 
and sometimes caricatures In their purest form, 
they are constructed round a single idea or qual- 
ity- when there is more than one factor in them, 
we get the beginning of the curve towards the 
round The really flat character can be expressed 
m one sentence such as “I never will desert Mr. 
Micawber ” 

It remains to be said, howevei, that the many 
traits of the round character (if indeed it is 
one character and not a hodge-podge) are har- 
monized or unified, and that if this is so, then 
all the trails are chosen by a principle, just as 
are the traits of the flat character. Yet it cannot 
be that the difference between the round and 
flat character is simply numerical; the differ- 
ence cannot be merely that the presiding prin- 
ciple is illustrated by more examples in the 

10 Discoveries, ed Maurice Castelain (Pans, 1906), 
p. 139. Jonson translates from Ileinsius 
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round character. Something fuither must be sup- 
posed — a special intei relation in the liaits of the 
round charactei. Bobadil is an example of the 
miles glonosus, 11 a flat humour He sweats by 
“The foot of Phaiaoli,” takes tobacco, borrows 
money from his landlady, is found lying on a 
bench fully dressed with a hangover, brags about 
his feats at the siege of Stngonium, beats Cob 
a pool water carnei, and so on It is possible 
that he has numerically as many tiails as Fal- 
staff, one of the most vital of all charactei s. But 
one of the diffeiences between Falstaff and 
Bobadil is that the things Falstaff says are 
funny; the things Bobadil says are not. Com- 
pared to Falstaff, Bobadil is unconscious, an 
opaque butt. There is ihe vitality of conscious- 
ness m Falstaff And furthei theie is the crown- 
ing complexity of self-consciousness The fact 
that Morgann could devote a book to arguing 
that Falstaff is not a coward, that lately Pro- 
fessor Wilson has argued that at Gadshill Fal- 
staff may exhibit “ ‘all the common symptoms 
of the malady’ of cowardice” and at the same 
time peisuade the audience that he has “ ‘never 
once lost his self-possession,’ ” the fact that one 
can conceive that Falstaff in the Gadshill run- 
ning-away scene really knows that his assailants 
are the Prince and Poins — all this shows that in 
Falstaff theie is a kind of interrelation among 
his attributes, his cowardice, his wit, his de- 
bauchery, his piesumption, that makes them in 
a special way an organic haimony. He is a 
rounded character not only m the sense that he 
is gross (a fact which may have tempted critics 
to speak of a rounded chaiacler J or in the sense 
that he is a biggei bundle of attubutes, stuffed 
more full, than Bobadil or Ralph Roister 
Doister ; but m the sense that his attributes make 
a circuit and connection. A kind of awareness 
of self (a very high and human chaiacteristic) , 
with a pleasuie in the fact, is peihaps the central 
principle which instead of simplifying the at- 
tributes gives each one a special function m the 
whole, a double or leflex value Falstaff 01 such 
a character of self-conscious “infinite variety” 12 
as Cleopatra are concrete universals because they 
have no class names, only their own proper 

11 [“boastful soldier ”] 

12 1 do not mean that self-consciousness is the only 
principle of complexity in character, yet a degree of it 
I suspect will be found in all the richest characters. 
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ones, yet aie structures of such precise variety 
and centiality that each demands a special inter- 
pretation — 1\ Inch none can name — in the realm 
of human values They aie individuals with a 
highlight 

Chaiaclei is one type of concrete universal, 
there aie perhaps othei types, as many perhaps 
as the central teims of criticism; but most can 
be learned I believe by examination of metaphor 
— the structure most characteristic of concen- 
trated poetry The language of poets, said Shel- 
ley, “is vitally metaphorical that is, it marks 
the before unappiehended relations of things 
and perpetuates their apprehension.” Woids- 
worlh spoke of the abstracting and modifying 
poweis of the imagination. And long ago Ans- 
tolle said that the greatest thing was the use of 
metaphor, because it meant an e) e for resem- 
blances. Even the simplest form of metaphoi 
or simile (“My lovcv is like a red, red lose") 
presents us with a special and creative, m fact 
a concrete, kind of abstraction different from 
that of science. For behind a metaphor lies a 
resemblance between two classes, and hence a 
more geneial third class (perhaps budging a 
gap wide in the pattern of actual things), but 
neveitheless a lileial leal class This class is 
unnamed and most likely remains unnamed and 
is apprehended only through the metaphor It 
is a new conception foi which there is no other 
expression Keats discovering Homer is like a 
liaveler in the realms of gold, like an astronomei 
who discoveis a planet, like Coitez gazing at 
the Pacific The title of the sonnet, “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” seems to fui- 
nish not so much the subject of the poem as a 
fouith inembei of a cenlial metaphor, the leal 
subject of the poem being an abstiaclion, a cei- 
tain kind of thrill m discoveung, foi which 
theie is no name and no other description, only 
the four membcis of the metaphor jioinling, as 
to the center of then jiattem The jioint of the 
poem seems to lie so mew here outside both 
vehicle and tenoi. 

To take a more complicated instance, Words- 
worth’s “Solitary Reaper” has the same basic 
metaphorical structuie, the girl alone reaping 
and singing, and the two bird images, the night- 
ingale in Arabian sands and the cuckoo among 
the Hebrides, the three figures serving the paral- 
lel or metaphorical function of bringing out the 
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abstraction of loneliness, remoteness, mysterious 
charm in the singing But there is also a kind 
of third-dimensional significance, m the fact that 
one bud is far out in the noithern sea, the other 
far off m southern sands, a fact which is not 
part of the comparison between the birds and 
the girl By an implication cutting across the 
plane of logic of the metaphoi, the girl and the 
two birds suggest extension in space, universality 
and world communion — an effect supported by 
othei details of the poem such as the overflow- 
ing of the vale profound, the mystery of the Erse 
song, the bearing of the song away in the wit- 
ness’ heart, the past and future themes which 
the girl may be singing. Thus a central abstrac- 
tion is created, of communion, telepathy in soli- 
tude, the piophetic soul of the wide world 
dreaming on things to come — an absti action 
which is the effect not wholly of the metaphoi 
elaborated logically (m a metaphysical way) 
but of a working on two axes, by association 
rather than by logic, by a three-dimensional 
complexity of structure. 

To take yet a third instance, metaphoric struc- 
ture may appear where we are less likely to 
realize it explicitly — in poetic narratives, for 
example, elliptically concealed in the more ob- 
vious nariative outlines. “I can bring you,” 
writes Mr. Max Eastman, “examples of diction 
that is metrical but not metaphoric — a great part 
of the populai ballads, for example — and you 
can hardly deny that they too aie poetic ” But 
the best story poems may be analyzed, I believe, 
as metaphors without expiessed tenors, as sym- 
bols which speak for themselves. “La Belle Dame 
Sans Meici,” for example (if a literary ballad 
may be taken), is about a knight, by profession 
a man of action, but sensitive, like the lily and 
the rose, and about a faery lady with wild, wild 
eyes. At a more abstract level, it is about the 
loss of self in the mysterious lure of beauty — 
whether woman, poetry, or poppy. It sings the 
irretiievable departure from practical normality 
(the squirrel’s granary is full), the wan isola- 
tion after ecstasy. Each reader will experience 
the poem at his own level of experience or at 
several A good story poem is like a stone thrown 
into a pond, into our minds, where ever widen- 
ing concentnc cncles of meaning go out — and 
this because of the structure of the story. 


1 “A poem should not mean but be.” It is an 
epigram worth quoting in every essay on poetry. 
And the poet “nothing affrmeth, and therefore 
never helh.” “Sit quidvis,” said Hoi ace, “sim- 
plex dumtaxat et unum ” 11 It seems almost the 
reverse of the truth “Complex dumtaxat et 
unum” 14 would be bettei . Every good poem is 
a complex poem and may be demonstrated so by 
rhetorical analysis And further it is only in 
viitue of its complexity that it has aitistic unity. 
Without complexity it could have the unity of 
a cobblestone but not that of a typewriter. A 
newspaper poem by Edgar Guest ir ' does not have 
such heterogeneous unity, and hence does not 
have unity in the aitistic sense It is this truth 
which is expressed by Anstotle w'hen he says 
that ontological beauty is based on unity in 
variety, and by Coleridge when he says that “The 
Beautiful, contemplated in its essentials, that is, 
in kind and not m degree, is that in which the 
many, still seen as many becomes one,” and that 
a work of ait is “uch m propoition to the 
vanety of paits which it holds in unity ” ‘ 

The difference between art and other intui- 
tion, says Croce, is quantitative, m the degree 
of complexity of the intuition. To which one 
must answer that the difference is quantitative 
only if we think of art qua intuition The degree 
of complexity does not make art moie an intui- 
tion (if it is an intuition) than other intuitions, 
but it does make it ait Unified concrete com- 
plexity is precisely the structural specific dif- 
ference between art and other forms of knowl- 
edge The objection of the Crocean critic to the 
view that art involves concepts is that the aitist 

1J [“Let each thing be only simple and a unit.”] 

14 [‘ Only complex and a unit ”] 

15 A reader whose judgment I esteem tells me that 
such a name appears m a serious discussion of poetics 
anomalously and m bad taste I have allowed it to 
remain (m preference to some more dignified name of 
mediocrity) precisely because I wish to insist on the 
existence of badness in poetry and so to establish an 
antithetic point of reference for the discussion of good- 
ness. Relativistic argument often creates an illusion in 
its own favor by moving steadily m a realm of great 
and nearly great art. See, for example, George Boas, 
A Pnmer for Critics (Baltimore, 1937), where a car- 
toon by Daumier appears toward the end as a startling 
approach to the vulgar. The purpose of my essay is 
not judicial but theoretical, that is, not to exhibit 
original discoveries in taste, but to show the relabon- 
ship between examples acknowledged to lie in the 
realms of the good and the bad 
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has nothing to do with the concept; it is in- 
vented and imposed by the critic. Thus Mrs. 

E. R Dodds argues against Coleridge: 

Where the poet is unconscious of the concept it 
is because he does not possess it as a concept. It 
is something built upon his work, formulated from 
it afterwards, by the philosopher. Wordsworth did 
not impersonate “anile dotage abandoned by judg- 
ment.” He expressed an experience, and Coleridge 
defined the experience by a concept . . . Shake- 
speare did not “study mankind in the Idea of a 
human race”, but the idea may be formed by a 
philosopher fiom Shakespeare's “studies,” as also 
from his individuals the idea of certain types may 
be formed. 

And A. C. Bradley writes about Shelley’s theory. 

The specific way of imagination is not to clothe in 
imagery consciously held ideas, it is to produce 
half -consciously a matter from which, when pro- 
duced, the reader may, if he chooses, extract ideas 
Poetry (I must exaggerate to be clear), psycho- 
logically considered, is not the expression of ideas 
or of a view of life, it is their discovery or crea- 
tion, or rather both discovery and creation m one 

Half-consciously. These italics are mine. Both 
Mrs Dodds and Professor Bradley aie concerned 
to know whether the poet was conscoius of his 
concept, a question no one will ever be able to 
answer except about one’s own poems, and 
which, being a private question, one can scarcely 
offer as a norm for criticizing the poem “If he 
chooses,” then, says Piofessor Bradlej, the leader 
may “extract ideas ” But Professor Bradley does 
not make it clear whether the reader w r ho under- 
stands the poem is fiee to choose or not to choose 
to extract an idea, or fiee to choose wdnch idea 
he shall extract. Ccilainl) he is not. If he chooses 
to extract an idea, the reason must be that there 
is something in the poem which warrants the 
idea What that thing is, what idea or concept 
it warrants and how, is the objective matlei of 
criticism. Whethei we have leady (as we cer- -* 
tainly shall not have) other words, one- word 
synonyms, for the concept, is a matter of the 
limitation of language. Whether the poet formu- 
lated concepts or wrote altogether unconscious 
of concepts or intuitions, whether he wrote m a 
trance at the dictation of spirits, is a matter of 
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author psychology, of genetics and inspiration, 
not of the structure, value, and definition of 
poems. 

6 

The discussion so far has been a rhetorical 
one, that is, one about the relations of parts and 
whole, and most objective analysis of poetry is 
in fact rhetorical. It is easier to show how poetry 
works than to show why anyone should want it 
to wrnrk in a given way; it is easier to show its 
structure than its value. Rhetorical theory of 
poetiy has always tended to separate from 
axiological, technique from worth But the very 
stiucture of poems as concrete and universal, it 
seems to me, is the principle by which the two 
may be kept together. If it be granted that the 
“subject matter” of poetry is in a broad sense 
the moral realm, human actions as good or 
bad, with all then associated feelings, all the 
cognition and imagination that goes with hap- 
piness and suffering (if poetry submits “the 
shew’s of things to the desnes of the Mind”), 
then the lheloncal structuie of the concrete uni- 
versal, the complexity and unity of the poem, is 
also its matunty or sophistication or richness 
01 depth, and hence its value. Complexity of 
form is sophistication of content. The newspaper 
poetry of Edgar Guest lacks heterogeneous unity, 
or at least the high degree of heterogeneous 
unity wdnch makes poetry. Almost any critic, I 
trust, will admit that it lacks matunty. One must 
fuither insist on the intei dependence, in a sense 
the identity, of these two lacks It is piecisely 
in lacking matuiily that such poetry lacks unity, 
m lacking unity that it lacks matunty The unity 
and maturity of good poems are two sides of 
the same thing The kind of unity which we 
look for and find in poetry (that of the type- 
writer lather than that of the cobblestone) is at- 
tained only through a degree of complexity in 
design wdnch itself involves maturity and rich- 
ness For a visual diagram of the metaphysics 
of poetiy one might write vertically the word 
complexity, a column, and give it a head with 
Janus faces, one looking in the rhetorical direc- 
tion, unity, and the other in the axiological, 
maturity. 

And this may show how poetry can be con- 
cerned with moral values, yet not be moral, how 
it can be flowers of evil. Mr. Eliot (m explain- 
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ing his distaste foi Shelley ) lias distinguished 
between beliefs which aie "tenable” and those 
which are “acceptable” Mr Noiman Foerster 
has offeied somewhat the same distinction m 
saving that "Tintein Abbey” may not be philo- 
sophical “sound" but that it is philosophically 
“utal " Schiller said that the ciime of theft is 
offensiye to both taste and morals, but that of 
murder, though woisc morally , is not so bad 
aesthetically The tiuth peihaps is that theie are 
some sins which aie sophisticated, some which 
aie liane, some mature and some childishly sim- 
ple And so of urtues — some aie complex 
enough to be inteiesting, some not so And this 
distinction mav be applied, I believe, w'hether 
one adopt a Christian ethic (of will) or a 
slnctly Socratic ethic (of knowledge). When the 
young man m Locksley Ilall muses: 

As the husband is, the wife is* thou art mated with 
a clown, 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
spent its novel force, 

Something better than lus dog, a little dearer than 
his horse, 

he is not only a very bad y oung man but a very 
callow one Theie is a shallow simplicity about 
this poem that is expressed even in its rhythm 
No liony 01 olhei element of complexity or ten- 
sion adnscs us that we aie not to share the 
young man’s expenence to the full and approve 
it This young man is quite a difleient soit of 
sinner fiom, let us say. the Antony of Shake- 
speare’s play By any ethical standaid at all 
what Antony does to Fultia. to Octavia espe- 
cially, to his political allegiance, to himself, to 
Cleopatia eyen, must be bad Yet the death of 
Antony and of Cleopatia is in the high Homan 
fashion, what's brave, w'hal's noble. “For it is 
great To do that thing that ends all olhei deeds, 
Which shackles accidents, and bolls up change ” 
We are called upon to admne Antony and Cleo- 
patra In shoit, the play is immoral. 16 The play, 

10 There is of course another view, that the play is 
moral sheeily through its tragic outcome. Thus Croce: 
“The tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra is composed of 
the violent sense of pleasure, and its power to bind 
and to dominate, coupled with a shudder at its abject 
effects of dissolution and of death” ( Ariosto , Shake- 
speare and Corneille [London, 1920], p. 242). 


however, is great poetry because of the com- 
plexity of its immorality — if one may ventuie 
the phiase. its mature immorality' The death of 
Antony and Cleopatia is the climax of a subtle 
blend of human uchness — of imperial extrava- 
gance and the opulence of burnished thrones, of 
drink and surfeits that rot themselves with mo- 
tion, of the versatility, peiverseness and charm 
of a woman, the infatuation, gallantry and 
bravely of a grizzled warrior. 

7 

A criticism of slructuie and of value is an 
objective cuticism It rests on facts of human 
psychology (as that a man may love a woman 
so well as to give up empnes), facts, which 
though psychological, yet are so well acknowl- 
edged as to lie m the realm of what may be 
called public psychology — a realm which one 
should distinguish from the private realm of the 
authoi’s psychology and from the equally private 
realm of the individual reader’s psychology (the 
vivid pictures which poetry or stories are sup- 
posed to create in the imagination, or the vener- 
able action of cathaisis — all that poetry is said 
to do lather than to be) Such a criticism, again, 
is objective and absolute, as distinguished from 
the relative criticism of idiom and period. I 
mean that this culicism will notice that Pope is 
different from Shakespeare, but will notice even 
moie attentively that Shakespeare is different 
fiom Taylor the Watei Poet and Pope different 
fiom Sn Richaid Blackmore Such a criticism 
will be interested to analyze the latter two dif- 
feiences and see what these differences have in 
common and what Shakespeare and Pope have 
in common, and it will not despair of describ- 
ing that similarity (that formula or character of 
great poetry) even though the terms be abstract 
and difficult — for the proof will ahvays be found 
in specific analysis of a good poem Or, if we 
are told that there is no universal agreement 
about what is good — that Pope has not been 
steadily held m esteem, that Shakespeare has 
been considered a barbarian, the objective an- 
alyst of structures can at least say (and it seems 
much to say) that he is describing a class of 
poems, those which through a peculiar com- 
plexity possess unity arid maturity and in a 
special way can be called both individual and 
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universal. Among all recorded “poems,” this 
class is of a relative rarity, and further the mem- 
bers of this class will be found in an impressive 
way to coincide with the members of the class 
“poems which have by some body of critics, 
some age of educated readers, been called great ” 
It is not possible to analyze the poems of Sii 
Richard Blackmore and of Edgar Guest so as 
to show that they belong to the class of the in- 
dividual and universal. 

The function of the objective critic is by ap- 
proximate descriptions of poems, or multiple 
restatements of their meaning, to aid other read- 
ers to come to an intuitive and full realization 
of poems themselves and hence to know good 
poems and distinguish them from bad ones. It 
is of course impossible to tell all about a poem 
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in other woids Cioce tells us, as we should ex- 
pect him to, of the “impossibility of ever rendei- 
mg m logical terms the full effect of an} poetry 
or of other artistic work.” “Criticism, neverthe- 
less,” he tells us, “. . . peifoims its ow T n office, 
which is to discern and to point out exactly 
where lies the poetical motive and to foimulate 
the divisions which aid in distinguishing what is 
proper to every work ” The situation is some- 
thing like this. In each poem there is something 
(an individual intuition — or a concept) which 
can never be expressed m other terms It is like 
the square root of two or like jt, which cannot 
be expressed by rational numbers, but only as 
their limit. Criticism of poetry is like 1.414 . . . 
or 3.1416 ...» not all it would be, yet all that 
can be had and very useful. 




3. END 




sir philip SIDNEY: An Apologie for Poetrie* 


■ \TT HEN the right vertuous Edward Wotton, 
\\l and I, were at the Emperors Court to- 

f V gether, wee gave our selves to learne 
horsemanship of John Pietro Pughano • one that 
with great commendation had the place of an 
Esquire in his stable. And hee, according to the 
fertilnes of the Italian wit, did not onely afoord 
us the demonstiation of his practise, but sought 
to enrich our mmdes with the contemplations 
therein, which hee thought most precious But 
with none I remember mine eares were at any 
time more loden, then when (either angled with 
slowe paiment, or mooved with our learner-like 
admiration,) he exercised his speech in the 
prayse of his facultie Hee sayd, Souldiours 
were the noblest estate of mankmde, and hoi se- 
men, the noblest of Souldiouis Hee sayde, they 
were the Maisters of wane, and ornaments of 
peace: speedy goers, and stiong abiders, tri- 
umphers both in Camps and Courts. Nay, to so 
unbeleeved a poynt hee proceeded, as that no 
earthly thing bied such wonder to a Piince, as 
to be a good horseman Skill of government, was 
but a Pedanteria in companson: then would hee 
adde certaine prajses, by telling what a peer- 
lesse beast a horse was. The onely seiviceable 
Courtier without flattery, the beast of most 
beutie, faithfulnes, courage, and such more, that 
if I had not beene a peece of a Logician befoie 
I came to him, I think he would have peiswaded 
mee to have wished my selfe a horse. But thus 
much at least with his no fewe words hee drave 
into me, that selfe-love is better than any build- 
ing to make that seeme gorgious, wheiein our 
selves are parties. Wherein, if Pugliano his 
strong affection and weake arguments will not 
satisfie you, I wil give you a neerer example of 

* Written in the early 1580’s, Sidney’s essay was 
not published until 1595, when different publishers, 
Ponsonby and Olney, issued different versions, with 
different titles — The Defence of Poesie and An Apologia 
for Poetne. Ours is the Olney text. 


my selfe, who (I knowe not by what mischance) 
in these my not old yeres and idelest times, hav- 
ing shpt into the title of a Poet, am provoked 
to say somthmg unto you in the defence of that 
my unelected vocation, which if I handle with 
more good will then good reasons, beare with 
me, sith the scholler is to be pardoned that 
foloweth the steppes of his Maistei. And yet I 
\ must say, that as 1 have just cause to make a 
pittiful defence of poore Poetry, which from 
almost the highest estimation of learning, is 
fallen to be the laughmgstocke of children. So 
have I need to bung some moie availeable 
proofes sith the former is by no man barred 
of his descived credite, the silly latter hath had 
even the names of Philosopheis used to the de- 
facing of it, with gieat danger of civill war 
among the Muses. And first, truly to al them 
that professing learning inveigh against Poetry, 
may justly be objected, that they goe vei) neer 
to ungratfulnes, to seek to deface that, which ini 
the noblest nations and languages that are 
knowne, hath been the first lighl-givei to igno- 
rance, and first Nuise, whose milk b) little and 
little enabled them to feed afterwaids of tougher ] 
knowledges’ and will they now play the Hedg- 
hog, that being leccived into the den, drave out 
his host 9 or rather the Vipeis, that with theyr 
bnth kill their Paients 9 Let learned Greece in 
any of her manifold Sciences, be able to shew 
me one booke, befoie Musaeus, Homei, and 
Hesiodus, all three nothing els but Poets Nay, 
let any histone be brought, that can say any 
Writeis were there befoie them, if they were 
not men of the same skil, as Oipheus, Linus, 
and some other are named* who having beene 
the first of that Country, that made pens deliver- 
ers of their knowledge to their posterity, may 
justly challenge to bee called their Fatheis in 
learning’ for not only in time they had this 
priority (although in it self antiquity be vener- 
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able) but went before them, as causes to drawe 
with then charming sweetnes, the mid untamed 
wits to an admiration of knowledge So as 
Amphion was sajde to move stones with his 
Poetue, to build Thebes And Oipheus to be 
listened to by bcastes, indeed, stony and beastly 
people So among the Romans weie Livius, 
Andionicus. and Ennius. So in the Italian lan- 
guage. the first that made it asp nc to be a Treas- 
ure-house of Science, wheie the Poets Dante, 
Boccace. and Peliarch So in our English weie 
Gower and Chancer 

AfLei nh om encouraged and delighted with 
thevr excellent foregoing, others have followed, 
to bcautifie oui mothei tongue, as wcl in the 
same kmde as in other Aits This did so notably 
shene it selfe. that the Phylosophcis of Gieece, 
duist not a long lime appeaie to the worlde but 
undei the masks of Poets So Thales, Emped- 
ocles, and Pai men ides, sange then natuiall 
Philosophic in leises so did Pjthagoias and 
Phocilides their moiial counsells so did Tuteus 
in war matleis, and Solon in matters of policy 
01 lathei, they beeing Poets, dyd exercise then 
delightful lame m those points of highest knonl- 
edge, which before them lay hid to the world 
Foi that mse Solon nas directly a Poet, it is 
manifest, having written in vei=e, the notable 
faille of the Atlanlick Hand, which was con- 
tinued bv Plato. 

And tiueh e\ cn Plato whosoevei well con- 
sideieth -ball find, that in the body of his work, 
though the inside and stiength weie Philosophy, 
the skinne as it weie and beautie, depended most 
of Poeli le foi all slandeth upon Dialogues, 
wherein he faineth many honest Buigesses of 
Athens to speake of such matters, that if they 
had been selte on the lacke, they would never 
hare confessed them Besides, his poetical de- 
sciibing the circumstances of then meetings, as 
the well oi dering of a banquet, the delicacie of 
a walke, with enteilacing meere tales, as Giges 
Ring, and otheis, which who knoweth not to be 
floweis of Poetue, did ncvci walke into Appolos 
Garden. 

And e\en Historiographers (although theyr 
lippes sounde of things doone, and veritie be 
written m theyr foie-heads,) have been glad to 
borrow' both fashion, and perchance weight of 
Poets So Herodotus entituled his Historic, by 
the name of the nine Muses- and both he and 


all the rest that followed him, eilhei stole or 
usuiped of Poetue, then passionate describing 
of passions, the many particularities of battailes, 
which no man could affiime oi if that be denied 
me, long Orations put in the mouthes of great 
Kings and Captaines, which it is certaine they 
necer pionounced So that tiuely, neyther 
Phylosophei nor Histonogiaphei, coulde at the 
fiist have entied into the gates of populei judge- 
ments, if they had not taken a great pasport of 
Poetry, which in all Nations at this day wher 
learning florishelh not, is plaine to be seene- in 
all which they have some feeling of Poetry. In 
Tuiky, besides their lawe-giving Divines, they 
hare no othei Writers but Poets In our neigh- 
bour Countrey Ii eland, whcie tiuelie learning 
goeth very baie, yet are thejr Poets held in a 
devoute leveience Even among the most bar- 
barous and simple Indians w'heie no waiting is, 
jet have they their Poets, who make and sing 
songs which they call Aieylos, both of theyr 
Auncestois deedes, and piaises of theyr Gods. A 
sufficient probability, that if evei learning come 
among them, it must be by having theyr haid 
dull w its softened and sharpened w ith the sw'eete 
delights of Poetue Foi untill they find a pleas- 
me m the exeicises of the nitride, gicat promises 
of much knowledge, wall little persw'ade them, 
that knowe not the fruites of knowledge In 
Wales, the true lemnant of the auncient Brit- 
tons, as there are good aulhoiities to shewe the 
long time they had Poets, which they called 
Baides: so thorough all the conquests of Ro- 
manies, Saxons, Danes, and Noimans, some of 
W'hom chd seeke to luine all mcmoiy of learning 
from among them, yet doo their Poets even to 
this day, last; so as it is not moie notable in 
soone beginning then m long continuing. But 
since the Authors of most of our Sciences were 
the Romans, and befoie them the Gieekes, let 
us a little stand uppon their authonties, but even 
so fane as to see, what names they have given 
unto this now scorned skill 

Among the Romans a Poet was called Vates, 
which is as much as a Diviner, Fore-seer, or 
Prophet, as by his conjoyned wordes Vaticinium 
and Vaticinari, is manifest- so heavenly a title 
did that excellent people bestow upon his hart- 
ravishing knowledge. And so farre were they 
carried into the admiration thereof, that they 
thought in the chaunceable hitting uppqn any 
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such verses great fore-tokens of their following 
foi tunes were placed Whereupon grew the worde 
of Sortes Vugilianaj, when by suddaine opening 
Virgils booke, they lighted upon any verse of 
hys making, whcieof the histories of the Em- 
peiors lives aie full, as of Albmus the Govei- 
nour of oui Hand, who in Ins childehoode mette 
with this verse 

Arma aniens capio nec sat rationis m armis 1 

And in his age performed it, which although it 
were a very vaine, and godles supeistition, as 
also it was to think that spmts were com- 
maunded by such veises, wheieupon this word 
charmes, derived of Carnnna commeth, so yet 
serveth it to shew the gieal reverence those wits 
weie helde m. And altogethei not without 
ground, since both the Charles of Delphos and 
Sibillas prophecies, were wholy delivered m 
veises \For thaL same exquisite obseiving of 
numbei and measuic in words, and Lhat high 
[flying libeity of conceit pioper to the Poet, did 
seeme to have some dy \ me f 01 ce in it ^ 

I And may not I piesume a little further, to 
shew the reasonablenes of this w’oide Vales’ 
And say that the holy Davids Psalmes aie a 
divine Poem’ If I doo, I shall not do it without 
the testimome of gieal learned men, both aun- 
cient and moderne but even the name Psalmes 
will speake foi nice, which being mleipieted, is 
nothing but songqgj then that it is fully written 
in meeter, as all learned Hebucians agree, al- 
though the rules be not yet fully found Lastly 
and puncipally, his handelmg his piophecv, 
which is meerely poetical. Foi what els is the 
awaking his musicall msliuments? The often 
and free changing of pci sons’ His notable 
Prosopopeias, when he maketh you as it weie, 
see God comming in his Majeslie His telling of 
the Beastes joyf nines and lulls leaping, but a 
heavenlie poesie wherein almost hee sheweth 
himself a passionate lover, of lhat unspeakable 
and everlasting beaulie to be seen by the eyes 
of the minde, onely cleeied by faytli But truely 
nowe having named him, I feare mee I seeme to 
prophane that holy name, applying it to Poetrie, 
which is among us throwne downe to so ridic- 
ulous an estimation: but they that with quiet 
judgements will looke a little deeper into it, 

1 [“In my frenzy I take up arms, but I am not in 
control of my senses ”1 


shall finde the end and working of it such, as 
bceing lightly applyed, desen eth not to bee 
scoui ged out of the Church of God 

But now, let us see how' the Gieekes named it, 
and howe they deemed of it The Greekes called 
linn a Poet, which name, hath as the most ex- 
cellent, gone thoiough other Languages It 
commeth of this woid Poiem, which is, to make, 
wheiein I know not whether by Iucke or wise- 
dome, wee Englishmen have mette with the 
Gieekes, in calling him a maker which name, 
how high and mcompaiable a title it is, I had 
rather weie knowne by marking the scope of 
other Sciences, then by my partiall allegation 
Theie is no Arte deliveied to mankmde, that 
hath not the woides of Natuie for his pnncipall 
object, without which they could not consist, and 
on which they so depend, as they become Actors 
and Plaveis as it were, of what Nature will have 
set fooith. So doth the Astionomei looke upon 
the slaues, and by that he seeth, seltcth downe 
what older Nature hath taken iheicin So doe 
the Geomeli lcian, and Aiithmetician, m then 
diveise soils of quantities So doLh the Musitian 
m times, tel you winch by naluie agiee, which 
not The natuiall Philosophci theieon hath his 
name, and the Mon all Plnlosophei slandeth 
upon the lialurall veilues. mccs, and passions 
of man, and followe Natuie («aith hee) therein, 
and thou shalt not enc The Lawyer sac lb what 
men have delei mined The Histoiian what men 
have done The Giamnnuian speakelh onely of 
the mles of speech, and the Rethorician, and 
Logilian, considenng what in Naluie will soon- 
est piove and peisw r ade, iheieon gi\e aitificial 
lilies, which still aie compassed within the circle 
of a question, according to the proposed matter 
The Plnsition waighelh the naluie of a mans 
bodic, and the natuie of things helpeful, or 
huilcfull into it. And the Melaphisick, though 
it be in the seconde and abstract notions, and 
theieforc be counted supei natuiall • vet doth hee 
indeede builde upon the depth of Nature, onely 
the Poet, disdajmng to be tied to any such sub- 
jection, lifted up with the vigor of his owne 
invention, dooth growe m effect, another nature, 
in making things either bcttei than Natuie 
bringeth forth, or quite a newe formes such as 
never were m Nature, as the Heioes, Demigods, 
Cyclops, Chimeras, Funes, and such like: so as 
hee goeth hand in hand with Nature, not in- 
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closed within the nairow warrant of her guifts, 
but freely langmg onely within the Zodiack of 
his owne wit 

Natuie nevei set foith the eaith in so rich 
tapistry, as duels Poets have done, neither with 
plcsant meis, fiuitful trees, sweet smelling 
floweis. noi whatsoevei els may make the too 
much loved eaith more lovely Her world is 
biasen, the Poets only delivei a golden: but let 
those things alone and goe to man, for whom 
as the othei things aie, so it geemeth in him her 
utleimost cunning is imploded, and knowe 
whether shoe hav e brought foorth so true a lover 
as Theagmes, so constant a friende as Pilades, 
so valiant a man as Oilando, so light a Prince 
as Xenophons Cjrus - so excellent a man every 
wa), as Vngils Aeneas: neither let this be jest- 
ingly conceived, because the vvoiks of the one 
be essentiall. the othei, in mutation or fiction, 
foi any undei standing knoweth the skil of the 
Ailificer- standeth in that Idea or fore-conceite 
of the woik, and not in Lhe work it selfe And 
that the Poet hath that Idea, is manifest, by 
delivering them foith m such excellence as hee 
hath imagined them Which delivering forth 
also, is not wholie imaginative, as we are wont 
to say by them that build Castles in the ayre • 
but so farre substantial!) it worketh, not onely 
to make a C>rus, which had been but a par- 
ticuler excellence, as Nature might have done, 
but to bestow a C)ius upon the woilde, to make 
many C)rus’s, if they wil leame aright, why, 
and how that Maker made him 

Ne)lher let it be deemed too sawcie a com- 
parison to ballance the highest poynt of mans 
wit with the elficacie of Natuie but ralhei give 
light honoi to the heavenly Maker of that maker: 
who having made man to his owne likenes, set 
him bej ond and ovei all the workes of that 
second natuie, which in nothing hee sheweth so 
much as in Poetne- when with the force of a 
divine breath, he brmgeth things foith far sur- 
passing her dooings, with no small argument to 
the incredulous of that liist accursed fall of 
Adam, sith our erected wit, maketh us know 
what peifection is, and yet our infected will, 
keepeth us fiom reaching unto it But these 
aigumenls wil by fewe be understood, and by 
fewei granted Thus much (I hope) will be 
given me, that the Greekes with some proba- 
bility of leason, gave him the name above all 


names of learning Now let us goe to a more 
ordinary opening of him, that the trueth may 
be more palpable: and so I hope, though we 
get not so unmatched a praise as the Etimologie 
of his names wil giant, yet his veiy description, 
which no man will denie, shall not justly be 
baned from a principall commendation 

Poesie theiefoie is an arte of imitation, for 
so Aristotle termeth it in his word Mimesis, 
that is to say, a lepresentmg, counterfeiting, or 
figuring foorth: to speake metaphoi ically, a 
speaking picture: with this end, to tea ch and 
delight, of this have beene three severall kindes 
The chiefe both m antiquitie and excellency, 
were they that did imitate the inconceivable ex- 
cellencies of GOD. Such were, David m his 
Psalmes, Salomon in Ins song of Songs, in his 
Ecclesiastes, and ProVerbs Moses and Bebora 
m theyr Hynines, and the writei of Job; which 
beside other, the learned Emanuell Tremilius 
and Franciscus Junius, doe entitle the poeticall 
part of the Scripture. Against these none will 
speake that hath the holie Ghost in due holy 
reverence. 

In this kinde, though in a full wrong divini- 
tie, were Orpheus, Amphion, Homer in his 
hymes, and many other, both Gieekes and Ro- 
manies- and this Poesie must be used, by who- 
soever will follow S. James his counsell, in 
singing Psalmes when they aie merry- and I 
knowe is used with the fruile of comfort by 
some, when m sorrowfull pangs of their dealh- 
bunging smnes, they find the consolation of the 
never-leaving goodnesse 

The second kinde, is of them that deale with 
matters Philosojilncall, eyther monall, as Tir- 
leus, Phocilides and Cato, or naturall, as Lu- 
cretius and Virgils Georgicks: or Astronom- 
itall, as Mamlius, and Pontanus- 01 historical, 
as Lucan- which who mislike, the faulte is in 
their judgements quite out of taste, and not m 
the sweet foode of sweetly uttered knowledge. 
But because thys second sorte is wrapjied within 
the folde of the proposed subject, and lakes not 
the course of his owne invention, whether they 
properly be Poets or no, let Gramarians dispute: 
and goe to the thyrd, indeed right Poets, of 
whom chiefly this question ariseth; betwixt 
whom, and these second is such a kinde of dif- 
ference, as betwixt the meaner sort of Painters, 
(who counterfet onely such faces as are sette 
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before them) and the more excellent who hav- 
ing no law buL wit, bestow that m cullours upon 
you which is fittest for the eye to see as the 
constant, though lamenting looke of Lucrecia. 
when she punished in her selfe an others fault. 

Viheiein he painteth not Lucrecia whom he 
nevei sane, but painteth the outwarde beauty 
of such a verlue: foi these third be they which 
most properly do imitate to Leach and delight, 
and to imitate, boirow nothing of what is, hath 
been, or shall be: but range onely ravned with 
learned disci etion, into the divine consideration 
of what may be, and should be These bee they, 
that as the fiisl and most noble soite, may justly 
bee leimed Vales, so these aie waited on in the 
excellence] st languages and best understand- 
ings, with the fore described name of Poets : for 
these indeede doo meeicly make to imitate and 
imitate both to delight and leach: and delight 
to move men to take that goodnes in hande, 
which without delight they would flye as from 
a stranger And leach, to make them know that 
goodnes wheieunto they are mooved, which be- 
ing the noblest scope to which ever any learning 
was dnecled, yet want theie not idle tongues to 
barke at them. These be subdivided into sundry 
moie speciall denominations The most notable 
bee the Heroick, Lmck, Tragick, Comick, Satir- 
lck, Iambick, Elcgiack, Pasloiall, and ceitame 
others Some of these being teimed aceoidmg 
to the matter they deale with, some by the soits 
of veiscs they liked best to wule in, for indeede 
the greatest pait of Poets have appaielled their 
poeticall inventions in that numbious kinde of 
writing which is called veise - indeed but ap- 
parelled, verse being but a n ornament an d no 
cause to Poetiy: sith theie have beene many 
most excellent Poets, that ne\er versified, and 
now swarme many versifiers that neede nevei 
aunswere to the name of Poets For Xenophon, 
who did imitate so excellently, as to give us 
effigiem justi impeiij, the poitiailuie of a just 
Empne under the name of C)ius, (as Ciceio 
saylh of him) made theicin an absolute heioicall 
Poem. 

So did Heliodorus m his sugred invention of 
that picture of love m Theagines and Cariclea, 
and yet both these writ in Prose: which I speak 
to shew, that it is not riming and versing that 
maketh a Poet, no moie then a long gowne 
maketh an Advocate: who though he pleaded in 


armor should be an Advocate and no Souldier. 
But it is that faynmg notable images of vertues, 
vices, or what els, with that delightfull teaching 
which must be the light descubmg noLe to know 
a Poet by: although indeed the Senate of Poets 
hath chosen veise as their fittest rayment. mean- 
ing, as m matter they passed all in all, so m 
maner to goe beyond them not speaking (table 
talke fashion 01 like men m a dreame.) words 
as they chanceably fall fiom the mouth, but 
peyzmg each sillable of each worde by just pro- 
poition accoiding to the digmtie of the subject 
Nowe theiefoic it shall not bee amisse first to 
waigh this latter sort of Poetue by his woiks, 
and then by his partes, and if in neither of these 
Anatomies hee be condemnable, I hope w ee shall 
obtame a more favourable sentence This pun- 
fing of wit, this cm itching of memoiy, enabling 
of judgment, and enlaiging of coneeyt, which 
commonly we call learning, under what name 
soevei it com forth, or to what immediat end 
soevei it be directed, the final end is, to lead 
and diaw us to as high a perfection, as our 
degeneiale soules made W'oise by the) l clayey 
lodgings, can be capable of This accoiding to 
the inclination of the man, bied many formed 
impressions, for some that thought this felicity 
pnincipally to be gotten by knowledge, and no 
knowledge to be so high and heavenl), as ac- 
quaintance with the staires, ga\e themselves to 
Astionomic; othcis, peisw ading themselves to 
be Demigods if they knew r e the causes of things, 
became naturall and supcinaluiall Philosoplieis, 
some an admnable delight drew to Musicke. and 
some, the ceitainly of demonsli alion, to the 
Mathemalickes But all, one, and other, having 
this scope to knowc, and by knowledge to lift 
up the mind fiom the dungeon of the body, to 
the enjojing his owme di\ me essence But when 
by the ballance of expenence it was found, that 
the Astronomei looking to the slarics might fall 
into a ditch, that the enquiimg Plulosophei 
might be blinde in hmisclfe, and the Mathe- 
matician might diaw r fooilh a straight line with 
a crooked hart: then loc, did pioofe the ovei 
ruler of opinions, make manifest, that all these 
are but servmg Sciences, wdnch as they have 
each a private end in themselves, so yet are they 
all directed to the highest end of the mistres 
Knowledge, by the Greekes called Arkiteck- 
tornke, which stands, (as I llnnke) in the knowl- 
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edge of a mans selfe. in the Elhicke and politick 
consideration, with the end of well dooing and 
not of well knowing onelv , c\en as the Sadlers 
next end is to make a good saddle but his far- 
thei end. to sene a nob lei facultie, which is 
hoi seinanship, so the hoisemans to souldiery, 
and the Souldier not onely to hav c the skill, but 
to pel f 01 me the piactise of a Souldiei so that 
the ending end of all eaithly learning, hemg 
\ eituous action, those skilles that most sene to 
bring forth that ha\c a most just title to bee 
Pnnces o\er all the rest - vvheiem if wee can 
shewe the Poets noblenes, by setting him before 
Ins othei Compelilois. among whom as pnnci- 
pall challengeis step foilh the morrall Philoso- 
pheis, whom me thmketh, I see comming to- 
wards me with a sullen giavity, as though they 
could not abide vice b) day light, ludely clothed 
for to w lines outw ardlv then contempt of out- 
waid things, with bookes in then hands agaj nst 
glory, wheielo they setle tlievi names, sophisti- 
cally speaking against sublilily, and angry with 
any man in whom they see the foule fault of 
angei these men casting laiges as they goe, of 
Definitions, Divisions, and Distinctions, with a 
scoinefull intei ogativ e, doe sobeily aske, whether 
it bee possible to finde any path, so ready to 
leade a man to veilue, as that which teacheth 
what vertue is 9 and teacheth it not onely by 
dehveung foith his veiy being, his causes, and 
effects, but also, by making known his enemie 
vice, which must be destioyed, and his comber- 
some servant Passion, which must be maistered, 
by shewing the geneialilies that conla)nclh it, 
and the specialities that aie deuved from it. 
Lastly, by plavne setting downe, how it ex- 
tendeth it selfe out of the limits of a mans own 
little woild, to the government of families, and 
maintayning of publique societies 

The Histoiian, scaicely givelh leysure to the 
Moiahst, to say so much, but that he loden with 
old Mouse-eaten lecoids, aulhonsing himselfe 
(for the most part) upon other histones, whose 
gieatest aulhontics, aie built upon the notable 
foundation of Heare-say, having much a-doe to 
accoid differing Writers, and to pick trueth 
out of paitialily, better acquainted with a 
thousande yeeies a goe, then with the present 
age: and yet better knowing how this world 
goeth, then how his owne wit runneth' curious 
foi antiquities, and inquisitive of novelties, a 


wonder to young folkes, and a tyiant in table 
talke, denieth m a gieat chafe, that any man for 
teaching of vertue, and veiluous actions, is com- 
parable to him I am Lux vitae , Tempoiuin Ma- 
gistia, Vita memoriae, Nuticia vetastalis, &c - 

The Phylosopher (sayth hee) teacheth a dis- 
putative vertue, but I doe an active his vertue 
is excellent in the dangerlesse Academie of 
Plato, but mine sheweth foorth her honorable 
face, in the battailes of Marathon, Pharsalia, 
Poitieis, and Agmcourt Hee teacheth vertue by 
certaine abstiact considerations, but I onely bid 
you follow the footing of them that have gone 
befoie you Olde-aged experience, goeth beyond 
the fine-witted Phylosopher, but I give the ex- 
pel ience of many ages Lastly, if he make the 
Song-booke, I put the learners hande to the 
Lute, and if hee be the guide, I am the light. 

Then woulde hee alledge you innumerable ex- 
amples, conferring storie by storie, how much 
the wisest Senatours and Princes, have beene 
dnected by the credile of histoiy, as Brutus, 
Alphonsus of Aiagon, and who not, if need bee 9 
At length, the long lyne of theyr disputation 
maketh a poynt in thys, that the one giveth the 
precept, and the other the example. 

Nowe, whom shall wee finde (sith the ques- 
tion standeth for the highest forme in the Schoole 
of learning) to bee Moderatoi 9 Trulie, as me 
seemeth, the Poet; and if not a Moderator, even 
the man that ought to came the title from them 
both, and much more from all other serving 
Sciences Therefore compaie we the Poet with 
the Historian, and with the Mon all Phylosopher, 
and, if hee goe beyond them both, no other 
humaine skill can match him. For as for the 
Divine, with all reverence it is ever to be ex- 
cepted, not only foi having his scope as far 
beyonde any of these, as eternitie exceedeth a 
moment, but even for passing each of these in 
themselves 

And for the Lawyer, though Jus bee the 
Daughter of Justice, and Justice the chiefe of 
Veitues, yet because hee seekelh to make men 
good, rather Formidine poenae, then VirtuUs 
amore , 3 or to say righter, dooth not indevour 
to make men good, but that their evill hurt not 

2 [“The light of life, the instructress of the ages, the 
life of memory, the messenger of antiquity.”] 

3 [“Through fear of punishment” (rather than) 
“through love of virtue.”] 



others - having no care so hee be a good Citti- 
zen, how had a man he be Therefore, as our 
wickedness maketh him necessarie, and necessi- 
ty maketh him honorable, so is hee not in the 
deepest truelh to stande in lancke with these; 
who all mdevour to take naughtmes away, and 
plant goodnesse even m the secretest cabinet of 
our soules. And these foure are all, that any 
way deale in that consideration of mens man- 
ners, which being the supreme knowledge, they 
that best bleed it, deseive the best commenda- 
tion. 

The Philosophei therfore and the Historian, 
are they which would wm the gole: the one 
by precept, the othei by example. But both not 
having both, doe both halte For the Philoso- 
pher, setting downe with thorny argument the 
bare rule, is so hard of utterance, and so mistie 
to bee conceived, that one that hath no other 
guide but him, shall wade in him till hee be 
olde, before he shall finde sufficient cause to 
bee honest - foi his knowledge standeth so upon 
the abstract and generall, that happie is that 
man who may understande him, and more hap- 
pie, that can applye what hee dooth understand. 

On the other side, the Histonan wanting the 
precept, is so tyed, not to what shoulde bee, but 
to what is, to the particular truth of things, and 
not to the geneial reason of things, that hys 
example draweth no necessary consequence and 
therefore a lesse fruitfull doctune. 

Nowe dooth the peerelesse Poet performe 
both: for whatsoever the Philosopher sayth 
should be doone, hee giveth a perfect picture of 
it in some one, by whom hee presupposelh it 
was done. So as hee coupleth the generall notion 
with the particuler example A perfect picture 
I say, for hee yeeldeth to the powers of the 
minde, an image of that whereof the Philoso- 
pher bestoweth but a wool dish descuption 
which dooth neyther strike, pierce, nor possesse 
the sight of the soule, so much as that other 
dooth. 

For as in outward things, to a man that had 
never seene an Elephant or a Rinoceros, who 
should tell him most exquisitely all theyr shapes, 
cullour, bignesse, and perticular markes: or of 
e gorgeous Pall ace, the Architecture, with de- 
claring the full beauties, might well make the 
hearer able to repeate as it were by rote, all 
hee had heard, yet should never satisfie his in- 
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ward conceits, with being witnes to it self of a 
true lively knowledge: but the same man, as 
soone as hee might see those beasts well painted, 
or the house wel m moddel, should stiaight- 
waies grow without need of any descuption, to 
a judicial comprehending of them, so no doubt 
the Philosopher with his learned definition, bee 
it of veitue, vices, matteis of publick policie, 
or privat government, replenished the memory 
with many infallible giounds of wisdom - which 
notwithstanding, lye darke before the imagina- 
tive and judging powre, if they bee not illumi- 
nated or figured foorth by the speaking picture 
of Poesie 

Tulhe taketh much paynes and many times 
not without poetical 1 helpcs, to make us knowe 
the foice love of our Countiey hath in us. Let 
us but heare old Anchises speaking in the mid- 
dest of Trojes flames, or see Ulisses m the ful- 
nes of all Calipso’s delights, bewa) le his absence 
from banaine and beggeily Ithaca. Anger the 
Stoicks say, was a shoit maddnes, let but Soph- 
ocles bring jou Ajax on a stage, killing and 
whipping Sheepe and Oxen, thinking them the 
Army of Greeks, with theyr Chiefetaines Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, and tell mee if j ou have 
not a more familial insight into angei, then 
finding m Lhe Schoolemen his Genus and dif- 
feience. See whether wisdome and temperance 
in Ulisses and Diomedcs, valure in Aehilles, 
friendship in Nisus and Eunalus, even to an 
ignoraunt man, carry not an appaient shvmng - 
and contranly, the lemoise of conscience m 
Oedipus, the soone rejienling pride of Agamem- 
non, the selfe-devounng crucltic in Ins Father 
Atieus, the violence of ambition in the two 
Theban brothers, the sowie-swectnes of levenge 
in Medfea, and to fall lower, the Teientian 
Gnato, and our Chauceis Pandai, so exprest, 
that we nowe use then names to signifie their 
trades. And finally, all vertues, vices, and pas- 
sions, so in their own natuiall scales layd to 
the viewc, that wee seeme not to heaie of them, 
but cleeiely to see through them. But even m 
the most excellent determination of goodnes, 
what Philosophers counsell can so redily dnect 
a Prince, as the fayned Cyius m Xenophon? 
or a vertuous man in all foi tunes, as Aeneas m 
Virgill’ or a whole Common-wealth, as the way 
of Sir Thomas Moores Eutopia ? I say the way, 
because where Sn Thomas Mooic cued, it was 
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the fault of the man and not of the Poet, for 
that way of patterning a Common-wealth was 
most absolute, though hee perchaunce hath not 
so absolutel) perfouimed it for the question is, 
whether the fa\ ncd image of Poesie, or the regu- 
lar instiucLiou of Philosophy, hath the more 
force in teaching wheiem if the Philosophers 
have more rightly shewed themselves Philoso- 
phers, then the Poets hare obtained to the high 
top of their profession as in truth, 

Medwcribus esse poetis. 

Non Di]i, non homines, non concessere Columnce • 4 

It is I say againe, not the fault of the Art, 
but that by fewe men that Arte can bee accom- 
plished 

Ceilamly, even our Savioui Chiist could as 
well have given, the morrall common places of 
uncharitablenes and humblenes, as the divine 
nai ration of Dues and Lazarus: or of disobedi- 
ence and meicy, as that heavenly discourse of 
the lost Child and the giatious Father; but that 
his ihiough-seaiching wisdom, knewe the estate 
of Dives burning m hell, and of Lazarus being 
m Abiahams bosome, would more constantly 
las it weie) inhabit both the memory and judg- 
ment Tiuly, for my selfe, mee seemes I see 
befoie my eyes the lost Guides disdainefull 
piodigalily, turned to envie a Swines dinner, 
which by the learned Divines, are thought not 
hi«toiicall acts, but instructing Parables. For 
conclusion, I say the Philosopher teachcth, but 
he teachcth obscuiely, so as the learned onely 
can underslande him that is to say, he teacheth 
them that aie already taught, but the Poet is 
the foode for the tendeiest stomacks, the Poet is 
indeed the right Popular Philosopher, whereof 
Esops tales give good pi oofe ■ whose pretty 
Allegones, stealing under the formall tales of 
Beasles, make many, more beastly then Beasts, 
begin to heare the sound of veitue from these 
dumbo speakers 

But now maj it be alledged, that if this imag- 
ining of matters be so fittc foi the imagination, 
then must the Historian needs surpasse, who 
bungeth you images of true matters, such as 
mdeede were doone, and not such as fantastically 
01 falsel) may be suggested to have been doone. 
Tiuely Anstotle himself e in his discourse of 

' r“Nuiliu gods., nor men, nor booksellers have 
granted poets llte right to be mediocre.”] 


Poesie, plainely delermineth this question, say- 
ing, that Poetry is Philosophoteion and Spou- 
daioteron, that is to say, it is more Philosophi- 
call, and more studiously serious, then history. 
His leason is, because Poesie dealeth with Kath- 
olon, that is to say, with the universall consider- 
ation; and the histoiy with Kathekaston, the 
perticuler; no we sayth he, the universall wayes 
what is fit to bee sayd or done, ejther in likeli- 
hood or necessity, (which the Poesie considereth 
in his imposed names), and the perticulei, onely 
mark’s whether Alcibiades did, or suffered, this 
or that. Thus farre Anstotle- which reason of 
his, (as all his) is most full of reason. For 
indeed, if the question w r eie whether it were 
better to have a perticuler acte truly or falsly 
set down ■ there is no doubt which is to be 
chosen, no more then whethei you had rather 
have Vespasians picture light as hee w r as, or at 
the Painters pleasure nothing lesembling. But 
if the question be foi your owne use and learn- 
ing, whether it be belter to have it set downe as 
it should be, or as it was . then cci tamely is 
more doctrmable the famed Cirus of Xenophon 
then the true Cyius in Justine' and the fayned 
Aeneas in Virgil, then the light Aeneas m Dares 
Phrigius. 

As to a Lady that desired to fashion her 
countenance to the best giace, a Painter should 
more benefile her to portiait a most sweet face, 
wryting Canidia upon it, then to paynt Canidia 
as she was, who Horace swearelh, was foule and 
ill favoured 

If the Poet doe his part a-nght, he will shew 
you in Tantalus, Atreus, and such like, nothing 
that is not to be shunned In Cyrus, Aeneas, 
Ulisses, each thing to be followed; where the 
Historian, bound to tell things as things were, 
cannot be liberall (without hee will be poeti- 
call) of a perfect patterne; but as in Alexander 
or Scipio himselfe, shew doomgs, some to be 
liked, some to be mishked. And then how will 
you discerne, what to followe but by youi owne 
discretion, which you had without leading 
Quintus Curtius? And whereas a man may say, 
though in universall consideration of doctrine 
the Poet prevaileth; yet that the histone, in his 
saying such a thing was doone, doth warrant 
a man more m that hee shall follow 

The aunsweie is manifest, that if hee stande 
upon that was; as if hee should argue, because 
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it rayned yesterday, therefore it shoulde rayne to- 
day, then indeede it haLh some advantage to a 
giose conceile but if he know an example onlie, 
informes a conjectured likelihood, and so goe 
by leason, the Poet dooth so farre exceede him, 
as hee is to flame his example to that which is 
most reasonable be it in warlike, politick, or 
private mallei s, wheie the Hislonan m his bare 
Was, hath many times that which wee call for- 
tune, to ovei-iule the best wisdonie Maine limes, 
he must tell events, wheieof he can yeelde no 
cause - 01 if hee doe, it must be poelicall, for 
that a fayned example, hath as much force to 
teach, as a true example: (for as for to moove, 
it is cleeie, sith the fayned may bee tuned to the 
highest key of passion) let us take one example, 
wherein a Poet and a Histonan doe concur. 

Herodotus and Justine do both testifie, that 
Zopirus, King Daiius faithful servaunl, seeing 
his Maistei long lesisled by the lebellious Babi- 
lomans, fayned himselfe m extreame disgrace of 
his King: for verifying of which, he caused his 
owne nose and earcs to be cut off: and so flying 
to the Babylonians, was leceived: and foi his 
knowne valour, so far ci edited, that hee did 
finde meanes to delnei them over to Darius 
Much like mattei doth Livie recoid of Tar- 
quinius and his sonne Xenophon excellently 
famelh such anothei slratageme, pel formed by 
Abradates in Chius behalfe Now would I favne 
know, if occasion bee picsenled unto you, to 
serve your Punce by such an honest dissimula- 
tion, why you doe not as well learne it of 
Xenophons fiction, as of the otheis verity’ and 
tmely so much the betlei, as jou shall save your 
nose by the bargaine - for Abiadales did not 
counterfet so far So then the best of the His- 
torian, is subject to the Poet, for whatsoever 
action, or faction, whatsoever counsell, pollicy, 
or warre slialagem, the Histonan is bound to 
recite, that may the Poet (if he list) with his 
imitation make his own, beautifying it both foi 
further teaching, and more delighting, as it 
pleaseth him having all, from Dante his 
heaven, to hys hell, under the authontie of his 
penne. Which if I be asked what Poets have 
done so, as I might well name some, yet say 
I, and say agame, I speak of the Aite, and not 
of the Artificer. 

Nowe, to that which commonly is attributed 
to the prayse of histones, in respect of the 


notable learning is gotten b) maikmg the suc- 
cesse, as though theiein a man should see veitue 
exalted, and vice punished Tiuely that commen- 
dation is peculiar to Poelne, and fane off from 
History For indeede Poetiie c\er seltelh vertue 
so out m her best cullours, making Foi tune her 
wel-wajtmg hand-majd, that one must needs be 
enamored of her Well may you see Uh«ses m 
a storme, and in other hard plights, but they 
aie but exei rises of patience and magnanimilie, 
to make them shino the moie m the neeie- follow- 
ing ]» ospentie And of the continue pail, if 
evill men come to the stage, the) e\ei goe out 
(as the Tiagedie Wntei answered, to one that 
mishked the shew of such peisons) so manacled, 
as they little animate folkes to follow e them 
But the Histonan. beemg captived to the tructh 
of a foolish world, is many times a teiror fiom 
well dooing, and an incouiagement to unbrid- 
eled wickedness. 

For, see wee not \aliant Milciades lot in his 
fetters’ The just Phocion, and the accomplished 
Socrates, put to death like Ti a) tors’ The cruell 
Seveius live piospeiously’ The excellent Se- 
veius miserably muilheied’ S)lla and Marius 
dying m the) r beddes’ Pompey and Cicero 
slaine then, when they would have ihoughl exile 
a happmesse’ 

See wee not veituous Cato dnven to k) 11 him- 
selfe’ and lebell Caesar so advaunced, that his 
name )et after 1600 )eais, laslelh in the highest 
honoi’ And maike but even Ctesais ow T n w'ords 
of the fore-named S)lla, (who m that onely did 
honcstlv, to put downe his dishonest tyiannie,) 
Liteias nescivit, 0 as if want of learning caused 
him to doe well Hee meant it not by Poetiie, 
w'hich not content with eailhly plagues, deviselh 
new punishments in hcl foi T) rants, noi yet by 
Plulosophie, w'hich teacheth Occidendos esse, 0 
but no doubt by skill m Histone foi that in- 
deede can affooid your Cipselus, Periander, 
Phalans, Dionisius, and I know not how many 
more of the same kennell, that speede well 
enough m thc)r abhominablc un justice oi usur- 
pation. I conclude therefoie, that hee exccllclh 
Historie, not onely in furnishing the minde with 
knowledge, but in setting it forward, to that 
which deserveth to be called and accounted 
good: which setting forward, and mooving to 

5 f“He was ignorant of letters ’’1 

°[“(that) they are to be killed’] 
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well dooing, indeed setteth the Lawrell crowne 
upon the Poet as mcIouous, not onely of the 
Historian, but ovei the Pin losophei howsoever 
in teaching it may bee questionable 

For suppose it be gi anted, (that which I sup- 
pose with gieat leason may be denied,) that the 
Philosopher in respect of his methodical pro- 
ceeding. doth teach moie peifectly then the Poet 
let do I thinhe. that no man is so much Plnlo- 
plnlosophos, as to compaic the Philosopher in 
mooring, with the Poet 

And that mooring is of a higher degiee then 
teaching, it may bj this appeal e that is wel nigh 
the cause and the edect of teaching. Foi who 
will be taught, if hee bee not niooved rriLh desne 
to be taught 9 and what so much good doth that 
teaching bung foitli, (I speak still of moiall 
doctrine) as that it mooveth one to doe that 
w Inch it dooth leach 9 foi as Anstolle sarth, it 
is not Gnosis, but Ptaxis mu«t be the fruit And 
hon e Pi axis cannot be. without being niooved 
to piactise, it is no haid mattei to consider. 

The Plnlosophei shewelh you the rrav, hee 
infoimeth } ou of the pailiculanlies, as well of 
the tediousnes of the r\ar, as of the pleasant 
lodging you shall hare when ) our journey is 
ended, as of the many b) turnings that may 
direil rou fi am join wav But tins is to no man 
but to him that will read him, and lead him 
mill attentire studious pamfulnes Winch con- 
stant desne, whosoctei hath 111 him, hath 
ahead) past halfe the haidncs of the way, and 
theiefoie is beholding to the Philosopher but 
for the othei halfe Nay truely. learned men 
hare learnedly thought, that where once leason 
hath so much oreimaslied passion, as that the 
ninidc hath a free desne to doe well, the inward 
light each ninide hath m it sclfe, is as good as 
a Philosopheis booke, seeing in nature we know 
it is rvel, to doc well, and rrhat is well, and 
rrhat is erill, although not m the words of Arte, 
which Plnlosopheis bestowe upon us For out 
of naluiall conceit the Philosophers drew' it, 
but to be moved to doe that rvlnch we know, 
01 to be niooved with desire to knowe, Hoc 
opus Hie labor est . 7 

Nowe theiein of all Sciences, (I speak still 
of humane, and according to the humane con- 
ceits) is oui Poet the Monarch For he dooth 
not only show the w r ay, but giveth so sweete a 

7 [“In this the task and mighty labor lies ”] 


prospect into the way, as will inlice any man 
to enter into it Nay, he dooth as if youi jour- 
ney should lye through a fayie Vineyard, at 
the first give you a cluster of Grapes that full 
of that taste, you may long to passe further 
He begmneth not with obscuie definitions, w'hich 
must blur the margent with interpretations, and 
load the memory with doubtf ulnesse • but hee 
commeth to you with words sent m dehghtfull 
pioportion, either accompanied with, or pre- 
pared for the well inchaunting skill of Musicke, 
and with a tale foisooth he commeth unto you 
with a tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney corner. And 
pretending no moie, doth mtende the winning 
of the mind from wickednesse to veitue - even 
as the childe is often bi ought to lake most 
W'holsom things, by hiding them in such other 
as hate a pleasant tast. which if one should 
beginne to tell them, the nature of Aloes, or 
Rubai b they shouldc leceive, woulde soonei take 
their Phisicke at then eares, then at their mouth 
So is it in men (most of which aie childish in 
the best things, till they bee cradled in their 
giates,) glad they will be to heare the tales of 
Hercules, Achilles, Cyius, and Aeneas - and 
healing them, must needs heaie the right de- 
scription of wisdom, valuie, and justice; which, 
if they had been barely, that is to say, Philo- 
sojihically set out, they w'ould sw'eare they bee 
brought to schoole againe 

That imitation whereof Poetry is, hath the 
most conveniency to Nature of all other, in 
somuch, that as Anslotle saylh, those things 
which m themselies aie hoinble, as cruell bat- 
tailes. unnatuiall Monsters, are made m poeticall 
imitation dehghtfull Truely I have knowen men, 
that even with reading Amadis de Gaule, (which 
God knowelh wanteth much of a perfect Poesie) 
have found then halts niooved to the exercise 
of courlesie, liberahtie, and especially courage. 

Who readeth Aeneas carrying olde Anchises 
on his back, that wisheth not it were his fortune 
to jierfouime so excellent an acle? Whom doe 
not the words of Turnus moove? (the tale of 
Turnus, having planted his image in the imagi- 
nation,) 

Fugientem hcec terra videbit, 

Usque adeone mori miserum est? 8 

8 [“Will this land see him fleeing? Is it then such a 
wretched thing to die 9 ”] 
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Wheie the Philosopheis, as they scorne to de- 
light, so must they bee content little to moove: 
saving wrangling, whether Veitue bee the chiefe, 
or the onely good whether the contemplative, 
or the active life doe excell which Plato and 
Boethius well knew, and theiefore made Mistres 
Philosophy, very often boriow the masking ray- 
ment of Poesie For even those haide halted 
evill men, who thinke veitue a schoole name, 
and knowe no olhei good, but mdulgere genio,” 
and therefore despise the austere admonitions of 
the Philosopher, and feele not the inwaid leason 
they stand upon; yet will be content to be de- 
lighted: which is all the good felow Poet seem- 
eth to promise and so steale to see the forme 
of goodnes (which scene they cannot buL love) 
ere themselves be awaie, as if they tooke a medi- 
cine of Cheiries Infinite proofes of the sliange 
effects of this poeticall invention might be al- 
ledged, onely two shall seive, which aie so often 
remenibred, as I thmke all men knowe them 

The one of Menenius Agiippa, who when the 
whole people of Rome had resolutely devided 
themselves fiom the Senate, with appaient shew 
of utter luine though hee weie (for that time) 
an excellent Oialoui, came not among them, 
upon trust of figurative speeches, or cunning in- 
sinuations and much lesse. with fane set Max- 
lmes of Phylosophie, which (especially if they 
were Plalonick.) they must ha\ e learned Geom- 
etue before they could well have conceived but 
forsooth he behaves himselfe, like a homely, and 
familiar Poet Hee telleth them a tale, that theie 
was a time, when all the pails of the body made 
a mutinous conspnacie against the belly, which 
they thought devoured the fiuils of each olheis 
labour they concluded they would let so un- 
profitable a spender starve In the end, to be 
short, (for the tale is notorious, and as noton- 
ous that it was a tale,) with punishing the belly, 
they plagued themselves This applied by him, 
wrought such effect in the people, as I never 
read, that ever woids bi ought foith but then, 
so suddaine and so good an alteration foi upon 
reasonable conditions, a perfect reconcilement 
ensued. The other is of Nathan the Prophet, 
who when the hohe David had so far forsaken 
God, as to confirme adulterie with murther : 
when hee was to doe the tenderest office of a 
friende, in laying his owne shame before his 

8 [“to indulge their inclination (s) ”] 
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eyes, sent by God to call agame so chosen a 
servant how doth he it 9 but by telling of a 
man, whose beloved Lambe was ungi atefullie 
taken fiom his bosome the appl) cation most 
divinely tiue, but the discouise itselfe, fayned: 
w hich made David, ( I speake of the second and 
insliumenlall cause) as m a glasse. to see his 
own fillhines, as that heavenly Psalme of mercie 
wel testifielh 

By these theiefoie examples and leasons, I 
think it mav be manifest, that the Poet with that 
same hand of delight, both chaw the nnnd more 
effectually, then any othei Aile dooth, and so a 
conclusion not unfillie ensueth that as veitue 
is the most excellent resting place for all world- 
lie learning to make his end of - so Poetne, 
beemg the most familial to teach it, and most 
pnncelie to move toivaids it. in the most excel- 
lent woik, is the mosL excellent workman But 
I am content, not onely to deciphei him by his 
woikes, (although woiks m commendation or 
dispiayse, must cvci holde an high authority,) 
but moie nanowly will examine his paits. so 
that (as in a man) though altogethei may cany 
a piesence ful of majestic and beaulie, per- 
chance m some one defections pccce, we may 
find a blemish now in his paits, kmes, or 
Species, (as you list to teime them) it is to 
be noted that sonic Poesies have coupled to- 
gethei two or tlitcc kindes, as Tiagicall and 
Conncall, whci-upon is risen, the Tragi-comicall 
Some in the like mannei have mingled Prose 
and Ycise, as Sana^zai and Boelius Some have 
mingled mallei s Hcioicall and Pastoiall But 
that commeth all to one in this question, for 
if seveied they be good, the conjunction cannot 
be huitfull Theiefoie jieichauncc foi getting 
some, and leaving some as needlesse to be re- 
mcmbied, it shall not be annsse in a worde to 
cite the sjieciall kmdes, to see what faults may 
be found in the right use of them 

Is it then the Pastoiall Poem which is mis- 
Iikcd’ (foi pci chance, wheie the hedge is low- 
est, they will soonest lcajie over ) Is the poore 
pype disdained, which sometime out of Melibeus 
mouth, can shewe the nnsciic of people, under 
hard Lords, or ravening Souldiours 9 And again, 
by Titirus, what blessedness is derived to them 
that lye lowest from the goodnesse of them that 
sit highest? Sometimes, undei the piettie talcs 
of Wolves and Shecjie, can include the whole 
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considerations of wrong doomg and patience. 
Sometimes shew, that contention foi trifles, can 
get but a luflmg vitlone Where peichaunce a 
mail mat see, that eien Alexander and Darius, 
when they strave w ho should be Cocke of this 
worlds dunghill, the benefit they got, was, that 
the aftei -liters may say, 

Hckc memun et victum frustra contendere Thirsm: 
Ex illo Condon, Condon est tempore nobis 10 

Or is it the lamenting Elegiack, which in a 
kmde hart w ould moove 1 ather pitty then blame, 
who bewailes with the gieat Philosopher Hera- 
clitus, the Vi eakenes of man-kmd, and the wretch- 
ednes of the woild who surely is to be praysed, 
eithei foi compassionate accompanjmg just 
causes of lamentation, 01 for rightly payntmg 
out how weakc be the passions of wofulnesse. 
Is it the bitlei, but wholsome Iambick, which 
mbs the galled minde, in making shame the 
trumpet of tillame, ruth bolde and open crying 
out against naughtmes, Or the Satirick, who 

Omne vafer vitium, rulenti tan git amico? 11 

who spoitingly never leaveth, until hee make 
a man laugh at folly, and at length ashamed, 
to laugh at himselfe which he cannot avoyd, 
without a\o)ding the follie Who while 

Circum prcecordia ludit , 12 

givelh us to feele, how many head-aches a pas- 
sionate life brmgeth us to How when all is done, 

Est ulubris animus si nos non deficit aiquus ? 13 

No perchance it is the Comick, whom naughtie 
Plav-makeis and Slage-keepei s, have justly made 
odious To the argument of abuse, I will answer 
aflei. Onely thus much now is to be said, that 
the Comedy is an imitation of the common eirors 
of oui life, which he represenleth, in the most 
liditulous and scornefull sort that may be. So 
as it is impossible, that any beholder can be 
content to be such a one. 

Now, as in Geometry, the oblique must be 

10 [“I remember these things, and that Thirsis com- 
peted in tain and was defeated From that time Con- 
don has to us been Condon ’] 

11 l* In In- ( leverness he touches upon every fault of 
lus laughing fnend ’1 

1J I He plats about the heart”] 

11 [“(What we are looking for) 3s at Ulubrae if we 
tlo not lack a tranquil 1131ml ”] 


knowne as wel as the right, and in Anthmetick, 
the odde as well as the even, so in the actions 
of oui life, who seeth not the filthines of evil, 
wanleth a gieat foile to peiceive the beauty of 
vertue This doth the Corned) handle so in our 
pm ate and domestical malteis, as with healing 
it, we get as it wei e an expenence, what is to 
be looked for of a mgardly Demea • of a ciafty 
Danus- of a flattering Gnato of a vaine glorious 
Thiaso: and not onely to know what effects are 
to be expected, but to know who be such, by 
the signifying badge given them by the Come- 
dian. And little reason hath any man to say, 
that men leaine evill by seeing it so set out: 
sith as I sayd before, there is no man living, 
but by the force trueth hath in nature, no sooner 
seeth these men play then paits, but wishetli 
them in Pistririum: although pel chance the sack 
of his owne faults, lye so behinde his back, that 
he seeth not himselfe daunce the same measure 
whereto, yet nothing can more open his eyes, 
then to finde his own actions contemptibly set 
foith So that the right use of Comedy will (I 
thinke) by no body be blamed, and much lesse 
of the high and excellent Tiagedy, that openeth 
the greatest wounds, and shew'eth forth the 
Vlceis, that are covered with Tissue: that mak- 
eth Kmges feare to be Tyiants, and Tyrants 
manifest their lirannicall humois that with stur- 
iing the affects of adflSfteation and commisera- 
tion, tdacheth, the uncertain ely of this world, 
and upon how wcake foundations guilden roofes 
are builded. That maketh us knowe, 

Qui sceptra soevus, duro imperio regit, 

Timet timentes, metus in authorem redit 

But how much it can moove, Plutaich §*ld- 
cth a notable testimoiiie, of the abhominable 
Tyrant, Alexander Pheraius; from whose eyes, 
a Tragedy wel made, and repiessnled, diewe 
aboundance of teares: who without all pitty, had 
murtKered infinite nombers, and some of his 
owne blood So as he, that was not ashamed to 
make matters for Tragedies, yet coulde not resist 
the sweet violence of a Tragedie. 

And if it wrought no furthei good in him, it 
was, that he in despight of himselfe, withdrewe 
himselfe from harkening to that, which might 

14 [“He who wields a scepter harshly and severely 
fears those who fear, and dread turns back upon its 
author ”] 
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mollifie his hardened heart. But it is not the 
Tragedy they doe nnslike. For it were too ab- 
surd to cast out so excellent a representation 
of whatsoevei is most worthy to be learned Is 
it the Lnicke that most displeaseth, who with 
his tuned Lyre, and wel accorded voyce, givelh 
praise, the reward of vertue, to vertuous acts 9 
who gives morall piecepts, and naturall Prob- 
lemes, who sometimes rayseth up his voice to 
the height of the heavens, in singing the laudes 
of the lmmortall God Certainly I must confesse 
my own baibousnes, I never heard the olde song 
of Percy and Duglas, that I found not my heart 
mooved more then with a Trumpet: and yet is 
it sung but by some blinde Crouder, with no 
rougher voyce, then rude stile- which being so 
evill apparielled m the dust and cobwebbes of 
that uncivill age, what would it worke trymmed 
in the gorgeous eloquence of Pindar 9 In Hun- 
gary I have scene it the manner at all Feasts, 
and oLlier such meetings, to have songes of their 
Aunceslours valoui ; which that right Souldier- 
hke Nation thmck the chiefest kindlers of brave 
courage. The incompaiable Lacedemonians, did 
not only carry that kinde of Musicke ever with 
them to the field, but even at home, as such 
songs were made, so Here they all content to 
bee the singeis of them, when the lusty men 
were to tell what they dyd, the olde men, what 
they had done, and the young men what they 
wold doe And wheie a man may say, that 
Pindai many times piayseth highly victories of 
small moment, matters lathei of spoit then ver- 
tue- as it may be aunsweied, it was the fault 
of the Poet, and not of the Poeliy, so mdeede, 
the chiefe fault w as m the tyme and custome of 
the Greckes, who set those to)es at so high a 
price, that Phillip of Macedon reckoned a horse- 
race wonne at Olnnpu®, among hys three feare- 
full felicities But as the unnnilable Pindai often 
did, so is that hmde most capable and most fit, 
to awake the thoughts fiom the sleep of idlenes, 
to imbrace honoiable enterpi lses. 

There rests the Heioicall, whose very name 
(I thinke) should daunt all back-biters; for by 
what conceit can a tongue be directed to speak 
evill of that, which diawelh with it, no lesse 
Champions then Achilles, Cyrus, Aeneas, 
Turnus, Tideus, and Rinaldo? who doth not 
onely teach and move to a truth, but teacheth 
and mooveth -to the most high and excellent 
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truth. Who maketh magnanimity and justice 
shine, throughout all misty fearefulnes and 
foggy desires Who, if the sa)ing of Plato and 
Tullie bee true, that who could see Veitue, would 
be wondei fully lavished with the love of her 
beauty: this man sets her out to make her moic 
lovely in her holy day appaiell, to the eje of 
any that will dame, not to disdame, untill they 
understand. But if anything be alicady sayd in 
the defence of sweete Poetiv, all concurreth to 
the maintaining the Heroicall, which is not onel) 
a kmde, but the best, and most accomplished 
kmde of Poetry For as the image of each action 
styrrelh and instrucleth the mind, so the loftic 
image of such Worthies, most mflameth the nnnd 
with de«ne to be woilhy, and mformes with 
counsel how to be woithj. Only let Aeneas be 
woine in the tablet of youi memoiv, how he 
govemeth himselfe m the rume of his Countiy, 
in the pieseivmg his old Falhei, and cai lying 
away his leligious ceremonies m obeying the 
Gods commandement to leave Dido, though not 
onely all passionate kindenes, but e\en the hu- 
mane considei alion of vcituous giatefulnes, 
would have craved other of hint How in storms, 
how'e m spoits, howe m wane, liowe m peace, 
how a fugitive, how viclouous, how besiedged, 
how besiedgmg, howe to stiangeis, howe to 
allyes, how to enemies, howe to his owne lastly, 
how' m his inwuld selfe, and how in his outward 
government. And I thinke, in a nnnde not preju- 
diced with a prejudicating humoi, hee will be 
found in excellence fiuitefull: yea, even as 
Horace saylh 

Melius Chrisippo et Ci anlnre ,r ’ 

But tiuely I imagine, it fallelh out with these 
Poet- why ppers, as with some good women, who 
often aie sicke, but in fa)lh they cannot tel 
wheie So the name of Poetne is odious to them, 
but neither his cause, 1101 effects, neithei the 
sum that contames him, noi the paiticulanties 
descending frflm him, give any fast handle to 
their carping dispiayse 

Sith then Poetne is of all humane learning 
the most auncient, and of most fatheily anliqui- 
tie, as from whence other learnings have taken 
theyr beginnings: sith it is so umversall, that 
no learned Nation dooth despise it, nor no bai- 
barous Nation is w-ithout it sith both Roman 

15 r“Better than Chrisippo and Cranlnr”] 
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and Greek gave divine names unto it: the one 
of prophecying, the other of making. And that 
indeede, that name of making is fit for him; 
considering, that wheie as othei Arts retame 
themselves within then subject, and receive as 
it weie. then beeing from it the Poet onely, 
bungeth his ou ne stufle, and dooth not learne 
a conceite out of a mattei, but maketh matter 
for a conceite Sith neither his description, nod 
his elide, conlav netli any ev ill. the thing de-> 
scubed cannot be evill • Sith his effects be so 
good as to teach goodnes and to delight the 
learneis - Sith therein, (namely in moirall doc- 
trine, the tlnefe of all knowledges,) hee dooth 
not onely fane passe the Histonan, but for in- 
structing. is uell nigh computable to the Philos- 
opliei : and foi liiov ing, leav es him behind him . 
Silh the holv scnptuie (w heiem there is no un- 
cleannes) hath whole parts in it poeticall And 
that even oui Savioui Chnsl, vouchsafed to use 
the floweis of it Sith all Ins kindes aie not onlie 
in Lhen united foinies, but in their severed dis- 
sections fully commendable. I think, (and think 
I thinke lightly ) the Law rcll orowne appointed 
for tiyumphmg Caplaincs doth wortlnlie (of al 
othei learnings) hoiioi the Poets tiyumph But 
because wee have eaies a«well as longues, and 
that the lightest reasons that may lie, will seeme 
to weigh gieatlv. if nothing be put in the 
countei -balance let us licai e. and as well as wee 
can pondei, what objections may bee made 
against this Aile, which may be woithy, eylhei 
of yeelding 01 answenng. 

First tiuely I note, not onely in these Mys- 
omousoi Poet-hateis, but m all that kinde of 
people, who seek a prayse by dispiay-smg otheis, 
that they doe piodigally spend a gieat many 
wandenng woides, in quips, and scoffes; carp- 
ing and taunting at each thing, which by styiring 
the Spleene. may stay the biaine from a thoiough 
beholding the worthmes of the subject 

Those kinde of objections, as they are full of 
very idle easmes, sith there is nothing of so 
sacred a majestie, but that an itching tongue 
may rubbe it selfe upon it so deserve they no 
other answci, but m steed of laughing at the 
jest, to laugh at the jestei Wee know a playing 
wit, can jnavse the discretion of an Asse, the 
( onifoi lablencs of being in debt, and the jolly 


commoditie of beeing sick of the plague. So of 
the contrary side, if we will turne Ovids verse, 

Vt lateat virtus, proximitate malt, 

that good lye hid in neeienesse of the evill: 
Agnppa will be as merry m showing the vanitie 
of Science, as Erasmus was in commending of 
follie Neyther shall any man or matter escape 
some touch of these smyling raylers But for 
Erasmus and Agnppa, they had another founda- 
tion then the superficial! pait would promise. 
Maiy, these other pleasant Fault-finders, who 
wil correct the Verbe, befoie they understande 
the Noune, and confute otheis knowledge before 
they confirme theyr owne: I would have them 
onely lemember, that scoffing commeth not of 
wisedom So as the best title in true English 
they gette with their meinments, is to be called 
good fooles: for so have our grave Forefathers 
ever termed that humorous kinde of jesters: but 
that which gyveth greatest scope to their scorn- 
ing humois, is rymmg and versing. It is already 
sayde (and as I think, trulie sayde) it is not 
lyming and versing, that maketh Poesie One 
may bee a Poet without versing, and a versifier 
without Poetiy. But yet, presuppose it were in- 
sejiarable (as indeede it seemeth Scaliger 
judgeth) truelie it were an inseparable com- 
mendation. Foi if Oiatio, next to Ratio, Speech 
next to Reason, bee the greatest gyft bestowed 
upon moitalitie - that can not be praiselesse, 
w hich dooth most pollish that blessing of speech, 
which consideis each word, not only (as a man 
may' say) by his forcible quahtie, but by his 
best measured quantitie, canying even in them- 
selves, a Harmome: (without (perchaunce) 
Number, Measure, Oidei, Pioportion, be in our 
time giowne odious ) But lay a side the just 
prayse it hath, by beeing the onely fit speech 
for Musick, (Musick I say, the most divine 
striker of the sences . ) thus much is undoubtedly 
liue, that if leading bee foolish, without re- 
membring, memorie being the onely treasurer 
of knowled[g]e, those words which are fittest 
for memory, are likewise most convenient for 
knowledge. 

Now, that Verse farre exceedeth Prose in the 
knitting up of the memory, the reason is mani- 
fest The words, (besides theyr delight which 
hath a great affinitie to memory,) beeing so set, 
as one word cannot be lost, but the whole worke 
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failes : which accuseth it selfe, callelh the remem- 
brance backe to it selfe, and so most strongly 
confirmelh it; besides, one word so as it were 
begetting another, as be lL in ryme or measured 
verse, by the foimer a man shall have a neeie 
gesse to the followei : lastly, even they that have 
taught the Art of memory, have shewed nothing 
so apt for it, as a certaine roome devided into 
many places well and throughly know ne. Now, 
that hath the verse in effect perfectly , eveiy 
word having his naturall seate, which seate, must 
needes make the words remembred. But what 
needeth more in a thing so knowne to all men? 
who is it that ever w r as a scholler, that doth not 
carry away some veises of Vugill, Hoi ace, 01 
Cato, which m his youth he learned, and even 
to his old age serve him for howrely lessons 9 
but the fitnes it hath for memory, is notably 
proved by all delivery of Aits 1 wheiein for the 
most part, from Giammar, to Logick, Mathema- 
tick, Plnsick, and the lest, the rules chiefely 
necessary to bee borne away, are compiled in 
verses So that, verse being in it selfe sweete and 
ordeily, and beemg best for memory, the onely 
handle of knowledge, it must be in jest that any 
man can speake against it. IN owe then goe wee 
to the most nnpoitant imputations laid to the 
poore Poets, foi ought I can jet learne, they 
are these, first, that theie beeing many othei 
more fruilefull knowledges, a man might better 
spend his tyme in them, then in this Secondly, 
that it is the mother of ljes Thirdly, that it is 
the Nuise of abu«e, infecting us with many 
pestilent desires with a Sjiens sweetnes, di aw- 
ing the mind to the Scrjicnts tayle of sinfull 
fancy. And heeiem especially, Comedies give the 
largest field to ei i e, as Chaucer saj th : howe 
both in othei Nations and iii ours, before Poets 
did soften us, we w 7 eie full of courage, given to 
maitiall exercises: the pillers of manlyke lib- 
erty, and not lulled a sleepe in shady idlenes 
with Poets pastimes And lastly, and chiefely, 
they cry out with an open mouth, as if they out 
shot Robin Hood, that Plato banished them out 
of hys Common-wealth. Truely, this is much, if 
there be much truth in it. First to the first that 
a man might better spend his time, is a reason 
indeede. but it doth (as they say) but Petere 
principium • 10 for if it be as I affirme, that no 
learning is so good, as that which teacheth and 

18 [“Revert to the beginning ”] 


mooveth to veitue, and that none can both teach 
and ntovc tlieieto so much as Poetic . then is the 
coiitlu'-ion manifest, that Incke and Pajier cannot 
be to a mole jnofilable jiuijjose emjiloced And 
ceitainlj, though a man should graunt their first 
assumption, it should followe (me thmkes) very 
unwillmglj, that good is not good, because 
bctlei is better But I still and utteily denye, 
that theie is spiong out of eaith a moie fiuite- 
full knowdedge To the second therefoie. that 
they should be the pnncipall ljais. I aunsweie 
paiadoxically, but tiuclj, I llnnke truely, that 
of all Wntcis under the sunne. the Poet is the 
least hei , and though he w ould, as a Poet can 
scaicely be a Ijei, the Aslionomei, with his 
cosen the Geometnuan, can haidly escape, when 
they lake iijion them to measuie the height of 
the stall es 

How often, thinke you doe the Plusilians lye, 
when they a\ci tilings, good for sicknesses, which 
aflenvaids send Chaion a gieaL liombei of soules 
drown Tc]d in a potion before the\ come to his 
Feny And no lesse of the lest, which take upon 
them to afliime Now, foi the Poet, he nothing 
affirme®, and theiefoie ne\ei ljcth For, as I lake 
it, to he, is to affirme that to be true which is 
false So as the other Aitists, and especially the 
Hislonan, affiimmg many things can in the 
cloudy knowledge of liiankmdc. haidlv escape 
fiom many ljcs But the Poet (as I said before) 
never affiimeth The Poet nevei makelh any 
circles about youi imagination, to conjure you 
to belecve foi tiue what he wntes Hce citeth not 
autlionlies of othei Histones, but even for hjs 
enliy, calleth the swccle Muses to lnspne into 
hint a good invention in tiolh, not labounng to 
tell you what is, oi is not but what should or 
should not be - and theiefoie, though lie lecount 
things not tiue, jet because lice lellelh them not 
foi true, he heth not, without we will sat. that 
Nathan, hed in Ins sjieeih. befoie alledged to 
David Which as a wicked mail durst scarce 
saj r , so think I none so snnjile would say, that 
Esope hed in the talcs of his beasts for who 
thinks that Esope writ it foi actually tiue, weie 
well worthy to have his name c[h]ronicled 
among the beastes hee wntetli of 

What childe is theie, that comming to a Play, 
and seeing Thebes wntten in gieat Letters upon 
an olde dooie, doth beleeve that it is Thebes 9 
If then, a man can auve, at that childs age, to 
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know lhat the poets persons and dooings, are 
hut pictures what should be, and not stories 
what have bcenc, they will ncvei give the lye, 
to things not afiiimativel), but allegorically, and 
figuialivelic wntten And therefoic, as m His- 
tone, looking loi trueth, they goe away full 
ft aught with falsehood, so in Pocsie, looking 
for fiction, they shal use the nanalion, but as an 
imaginative gt oundplot of a profitable lm ention. 

But heeieto is lcplyed, that the Poets gyve 
names to men they write of, which argueth a 
toncpite of an actuall tiuth. and so, not being 
true, piooces a falsehood And doth the Law'yer 
lye then, when under the names of John a side 
and John a noales, hee puls Ins case 9 But that 
is easily an«weicd The) 1 naming of men, is 
but to make the)i picluie the moie lively, and 
not to builde any hisLone. paynting men, they 
cannot leaie men namelesse. We see we cannot 
play at Chesse, but that wee must give names 
to oui Chesse-men , and yet mee thinks, hee were 
a eery paitiall Champion of truth, that would 
say w'c lyed, foi giving a peece of wood, the 
leveiend title of a Bishop. The Poet nameth 
C) rus 01 Apneas, no other way, then to shewe, 
what men of thc)r fames, fortunes, and estates, 
should doe 

Their thud is, how much it abuseth mens wit, 
lta)ning it to wanton sinfulness, and lustfull 
love foi indeed that is the principall, if not the 
onely abuse I can heare alledged They say, the 
Comedies lalhei teach, then reprehend, amorous 
conceits They say, the Lirick, is larded with 
passionate Sonnets The Elegiack, weepes the 
want of his mistresse And lhat even to the 
Hcioical. Cupid hath ambitiously climed. Alas 
Love, I would, thou couldest as well defende thy 
sclfe, as thou canst offende others I would those, 
on whom thou doost attend, could eyther put 
thee away, or yeclde good reason, w r hy they 
keepc thee But grant love of beautie, to be a 
beastlie fault, (although it be eery hard, silh 
onely man and no beast, hath that gyft, to dis- 
cerne beaut) ) Grant, that lovely name of Love, 
to desene all hatefull reproches: (although 
e\cn some of my Maisters the Phylosophers, 
spent a good deale of theyr Lamp-oyle, in setting 
fooilh the ext client le of it ) Grant, I say, what- 
soccer they wil have gi anted; that not onely 
lot c. but lust, but vanitie, but, (if they list) 
seumhtie, possesseth many leaves of the Poets 


bookes: yet tlnnke I, w’hen this is granted, they 
will finde, theyi sentence may with good man- 
ners, put the last woids foremost: and not say, 
that Poetnc abuseth mans wit, but that, mans 
wit abuseth Poetne. 

For I will not denie, but that mans wit may 
make Poesie, (which should be Eihastile, which 
some learned have defined, figunng fooitli good 
things,) to be Phanlastdce which doth contrari- 
wise, infect the fancie with unwoithy objects. As 
the Painter, that shoulde give to the eye, e)ther 
some excellent peispective, or some fine pictuie, 
fit for building or fortification: or conta)nmg 
in it some notable example, as Abiaham, sacri- 
ficing his Sonne Isaack, Judith killing Holo- 
ferncs, David fighting with GoliaLh, may leave 
those, and please an ill-pleased eye, with wanton 
shewes of better hidden matters But what, shall 
the abuse of a thing, make the light use odious 9 
Nay truely, though I yeeld, that Poesie may not 
onely be abused, but that bcemg abused, by the 
reason of his sweete charming force, it can doe 
more hurt than any other Aimie of words: yet 
shall it be so far from concluding, that the 
abuse, should give leproth to the abused, that 
conti an wise it is a good leason, that whatsoever 
being abused, dooth most harme, beeing lightly 
used (and upon the right use each thing con- 
ceivcth his title) doth most good 

Doe wee not see the skill of Plnsick, (the best 
rampne to our often-assaulted bodies) beeing 
abused, teach poyson the most violent destioyer 9 
Dooth not knowledge of Law, whose end is, to 
even and right all things being abused, glow 
the crooked fosterer of hoirible injuries 9 Doth 
not (to goe to the highest) Gods woid abused, 
breed heiesie 9 and his Name abused, become 
blasphemie? Truely, a needle cannot doe much 
hurt, and as tiuely, (with leave of Ladies be it 
spoken) it cannot doc much good With a sword, 
thou maist kill thy Father, and with a sword 
thou maist defende thy Prince and Country So 
that, as in their calling Poets the Fathers of lyes, 
they say nothing- so in this theyr argument of 
abuse, they proove the commendation. < 

They alledge heere-with, that before Poets be- 
ganne to be in price, our Nation, hath set their 
harts delight upon action, and not upon imag- 
ination: rather doing things worthy to bee 
written, then writing things fitte to be done. 
What that before tyme was, I thinke scarcely 
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Sphinx can tell- Sith no memory is so auncient, 
that hath the precedence of Poetrie. And cer- 
taine it is, that in our plainest homehnes, yet 
never was the Albion Nation without Poetrie. 
Mary, thys argument, though it bee leaveld 
against Poetrie, yet is it indeed, a chaine-shot 
against all learning, or bookishnes, as they com- 
monly leal me it. Of such mmde were certaine 
Goethes, of whom it is written, that having in 
the spoile of a famous Citie, taken a fayre 
librarie. one hangman (bee like fitte to execute 
the fruites of their wits) who had muithered a 
great number of bodies, would have set fire on 
it- no sayde another, very gravely, take heede 
what you doe, for whyle they are busie about 
these toyes, wee shall with more leysure conquer 
their Countries. 

This mdeede is the ordinary doctrine of igno- 
rance, and many woides sometymes I have heard 
spent m it but because this reason is generally 
against all learning, aswell as Poetne, or rather, 
all learning but Poetry : because it were too large 
a digression, to handle, or at least, too super- 
fluous: (sith it is manifest, that all government 
of action, is to be gotten by knowledg, and 
knowledge best, by gathenng many knowledges, 
which is, leading.) I oncly with Horace, to him 
that is of that opinion, 

Iubeo stultum esse libenter, 17 

for as for Poetne it selfe, it is the freest from 
thys objection. For Poetne is the companion of 
the Campes. 

I dare undertake, Orlando Furioso, or honest 
King Ai thur, will never displease a Souldier but 
the quiddity of Ens, and Prima materia, will 
hardely agree with a Coislet. and therefore, as 
I said in the beginning, even Turks and Tartares 
are delighted with Poets Homer, a Gieek, flor- 
lshed, befoie Gieece flounshed. And if to a slight 
conjecture, a conjectuie may be opposed- truly 
it may seeme, that as by him, then learned men, 
tooke almost their first light of knowledge, so 
their active men, leceived their fiist notions of 
courage. Onlie Alexanders example may serve, 
who by Plutarch is accounted of such vertue, 
that Fortune was not his guide, but his foote- 
stoole: whose acts speake for him, though Plu- 
tarch did not: indeede, the Phoenix of warlike 
Princes This Alexander, left his Schoole- 

17 [“I order him to be stupid, and gladly so,”] 


maister, living Aristotle, behmde him, but tooke 
deade Homer with him: he put the Philosophei 
Cahsthenes to death, for his seeming philosoph- 
ical!, indeed mutinous stubbui lines But the 
chiefe thing he e\ei was heard to wish for, was, 
that Homer had been alive He well found he 
received more gravel le of minde, bye the pat- 
terne of Achilles, then by heaung the definition 
of Fortitude: and theiefore, if Cato misliked 
Fulvius, for carying Ennius with him to the 
fielde, it may be aunswered, that if Cato mis- 
liked it, the noble Fulvius liked it, oi els he had 
not doone it- for it was not the excellent Cato 
Uticensis, (whose authority I w'ould much more 
have revel enced,) but it was the formei in 
truth, a bitter punisher of faults, but else, a man 
that had never wel sacuficed to the Graces Hee 
misliked and cryed out upon all Gieeke learn- 
ing, and jet being 30 yeeres olde, began to 
learne it Be-like, fearing that Pluto undei stood 
not Latine Indeede, the Romame lawes allowed, 
no pei son to be earned to the wanes, but hee 
that was m the Souldiers lole and theiefoie. 
though Cato misliked his unrnusteied peison, hee 
misliked not his woike And if hee had, Scipio 
Nasica judged by common consent, the best Ro- 
mame, loved him Both the othei Scipio 
Brothers, who had by their vcilues no lesse sui- 
names, then of Asia, and Alfnck, so loved him, 
that they caused his body to be buned in then 
Sepulcher So as Cato, his authontie being but 
against his peison, and that aunsw-eied, with so 
faire greater then himselfe, is heeiein of no 
validitie. But now indeede my bui then is gieal; 
now Plato his name is layde ujion nice, w'hom 
I must confesse, of all Philosophei s, I have erei 
esteemed most woithy of leverence, and with 
great reason- Sith of all Philosopheis, he is the 
most poeticall Yet if he will defile the Foun- 
taine, out of which his flowing slreames have 
pioceeded, let us boldly examine with what lea- 
sons hee did it. First tiulv, a man nnghL malic- 
iously object, that Plato being a Philosophei 
was a naturall enemic of Poets - foi mdeede, 
after the Philosophers, had picked out of the 
sweete misteries of Poetrie, the right discerning 
true points of knowledge, they forthwith jiutting 
it in method, and making a Schoole-arte of that 
which the Poets did onely teach, by a divine 
dehghtfulnes, beginning to spume at their 
guides, like ungratefull Pienthc'-. were not eon- 
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tent to set up shops for themselves, but sought 
by all meanes to disci edit their Maistcrs Which 
by the foice of delight being haired them, the 
lesse they could oveilhiow them, the more they 
hated them Foi liidcede, the) found foi Homer, 
seaven Cities stioie, who should have him for 
then Citi/en: wheie many Cilties banished Phi- 
losopheis, as not fittc members to live among 
them For onely lcpeating certame of Euripides 
verses, mam Athenians had their I) ves saved of 
the Siiacusians when the Athenians themselves, 
thought many Philosophers, unworn thie to live 
Ceitaine Poets, as Simonides, and Pindaius 
had so pi availed with Hieio the first, that of a 
Tn ant they made him a just King, where Plato 
could do so little with Dionisius, that he him- 
selfe, of a Philosophei, w'as made a slave But 
who should doe thus, I confesse, should requite 
the objections made against Poets, with like 
cavillalion against Philosophers, as likewise one 
should doe. that should bid one read Phiedrus, 
or Sjmposium in Plato, 01 the discouise of lore 
in Plutaich. and see whethei any Poet doe au- 
thouze abhonnnable fikhines, as they doe 
Againe, a man might aske out of what Common- 
wealth Plato did banish them 9 uisooth, thence 
W'heie he hunselfe alloweth commumlie of 
women: So as belike, this banishment grewe 
not for effeminate wantonnes, sith little should 
poeticall Sonnets be huitfull, when a man might 
have what woman be listed But I honor philo- 
sophicall insliuctions, and blesse the wits which 
bred them so as they be not abused, which is 
likewise stretched to Poelrie 

S Paule himselfe, (who j et for the ciedite of 
Poets) alledgeth twuse two Poets, and one of 
them by the name of a Prophet, setleth a watch- 
woid ujion Philosophy, mdeede upon the abuse. 
So doolh Plato, upon the abuse, not upon 
Poetue Plato found fault, that the Poets of his 
time, filled the w'oilde, with wrong opinions of 
the Gods, making light tales of that unspotted 
essence, and theiefore, w r ouId not have the youth 
depiaved with such opinions. Hccrin may much 
be said, let this suffice: the Poets did not induce 
such opinions, but dyd imitate those opinions 
already induced For all the Greek stones can 
well testifie. that the very religion of that time, 
stoode upon many, and many-fashioned Gods, 
not taught so by the Poets, but followed, accord- 
ing to then nature of imitation. Who list, may 


reade in Plutarch, the di scorn ses of Isis and 
Osms, of the cause why Oracles ceased, of the 
dmne piovidence; and see, whethei the The- 
ologie of that nation, stood not upon such 
dreames, which the Poets indeed supersticiously 
observed, and liuly, (sith they had not the light 
of Christ,) did much better m it than the Phi- 
losopher, w T ho shaking off sujierslition, brought 
in Atheisme Plato therefore, (whose authorise 
I had much rather justly conster, then unjustly 
resist,) meant not in general of Poets, in those 
words of which Julius Scaliger saith Qua author- 
itate, barban quidam, atque hispidi, abuti velint, 
ad Poetas e republica exigendos; 18 but only 
meant, to drive out those wrong opinions of the 
Deilie (wheieof now, without further law, Chns- 
tianity hath taken away all the hurtful beliefe,) 
perchance (as he thought) norished by the then 
esteemed Poets And a man need goe no further 
then to Plato himselfe, to know his meaning: 
who in his Dialogue called Ion, giveth high, and 
lightly divine commendation to Poelrie So as 
Plato, banishing the abuse, not the thing, not 
banishing it, but giving due honor unto it, shall 
be oui Patron, and not our adveisarie For in- 
deed I had much lather, (sith tiuly I may doe 
it) shew' theyr mistaking of Plato, (under w’hose 
L) 011s skin they would make an Asselike bray- 
ing against Poesie,) then goe about to over- 
thiow Ins authonty, whom the wisci a man is, 
the more just cause he shall find to have m ad- 
miration: especially, sith he attributeth unto 
Poesie, moie then my selfe doe, namely, to be 
a very inspiiing of a divine force, faire above 
mans wit; as in the aforenamed Dialogue is 
appai ent. 

Of the other side, who wold shew the honors, 
have been by the best sort of judgements granted 
them, a whole Sea of examples woulde present 
themselves. Alexanders, Cassnrs, Scipios, al 
favorers of Poets. Lelius, called the Romane 
Socrates, himselfe a Poet: so as part of Heauton- 
timorumenon in Terence, was supposed to be 
made by him. And even the Greek Socrates, 
whom Apollo confirmed to be the onely wise 
man, is sayde to have spent part of his old tyme, 
in putting Esops fables into verses. And there- 
fore, full evill should it become his scholler 
Plato, to put such words in his Maisters mouth, 

is [“Which authority certain crude barbarians wished 
to abuse in order to duve poets out of the state ”1, 
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against Poets. But what need more 9 Aristotle 
writes the Arte of Poesie: and why if it should 
not be written 9 Plutarch teacheth the use to be 
gathered of them, and how if they should not be 
read? And who reades Plutarchs eylher historie 
or philosophy, shall finde, hee trymmeth both 
theyr garments, with gards of Poesie But I list 
not to defend Poesie, with the helpe of her un- 
derling, Historiography. Let it suflise, that it is 
a fit soyle for prayse to dwell upon: and what 
dispraise may set upon it, is eythei easily over- 
come, or transformed into just commendation 
So that, sith the excellencies of it, may be so 
easily, and so justly confiimed, and the low- 
creeping objections, so soone troden downc, it 
not being an Ait of lyes, but of true doctrine: 
not of effeminatenes, but of notable Stirling of 
courage, not of abusing mans witte, but of 
strengthnmg mans wit not banished, but hon- 
oied by Plato . let us rather plant more Laurels, 
for to engarland our Poets heads, (which honor 
of beeing lain eat, as besides them, onely try- 
umphant Cajitaines weare, is a sufficient author- 
ity to shewe the price they ought to be had m.) 
then suffei the ill-favouring bieath of such 
wrong-speakers, once to blowe upon the clcere 
springs of Poesie. 

But sith I have runne so long a carecre in 
this matter, me thinks, befoie I give my pence 
a fulle slop, it shal be but a little more lost 
time, to mquiie, why England, (the Mother of 
excellent mindes,) shoulde bee growne so hard 
a step-mother to Poets, who certainly in wit 
ought to passe all olliei : sith all onely pi ocecd- 
eth from their wit, being indeede makeis of 
themselves, not takeis of others. How can I but 
exclaime, 

Musa milii causas memora, quo numine Iceso 10 

Sweete Poesie, that hath aunciently had Kings, 
Emperors, Senatois, gieat Cajitaines, such, as 
besides a thousand others, David, Adnan, 
Sophocles, Gennamcus, not onely to favoui 
Poets, but to be Poets And of our neerer tunes, 
can present for hei Patrons, a Robeit, king of 
Sicil, the great king Francis of France, King 
James of Scotland. Such Cardinals as Bembus, 
and Bibiena. Such famous Preachers and Teach- 
ers, as Beza and Melancthon. So learned Phi- 

10 [“Oh Muse, recount to me what divinity was 
offended.”] 


losopheis, as Fracastorius and Scaligei So great 
Orators, as Pontanus and Murelus So jnercing 
wits, as George Buchanan So gia\e Counsellois, 
as besides many, but before all, that Hospitall 
of Fraunce- then whom, (T thinke) that Realme 
never biought forth a moie accomplished judge- 
ment more fiimely builded upon veitue. I say 
these, with numbeis of otheis, not onely to lead 
others Poesies, but to poetise for otheis reading, 
that Poesie thus embraced m all olhei jilaces, 
should onely finde m oui time, a haid welcome 
in England, I thinke the teiy eailh lamcntclh it, 
and therefore deckelh our Sojle with fewer 
Lauiels then it was accustomed For heeitofore, 
Poets have in England also flonshed And which 
is to be noted, even in those times, when the 
trumpet of Mais did sounde loudest And now, 
that an ovei faint quielnes should sceine to strew 
the house for Poets, they aie almost in as good 
leputation, as the Mounlibancks at Venice 
Tiuly even that, as of the one side, it gi\eth 
great praise to Poesie. which like Venus, (but 
to better puipose) hath ralhei be troubled in 
the net with Mais, then enjoy the homelie quiet 
of Vulcan- so senes ll foi a peece of leason, 
why they are lesse gialefull to idle England, 
which nowe can scaice enduie the payne of a 
pen Upon this, necessanly followclh, that base 
men, with seivile wits undcitakc it: who think 
it mough, if they can be lewaided of the Pnnter. 
And so as Ejiammondas is sajd, with the honoi 
of his vei tue, to have made an office, by his exer- 
cising it, which befoie was contenijiliblc, to be- 
come highly lcsjiected so these, no moie but 
setting then names to it, by then owne disgiace- 
fulnes, disgiace the most giacefull Poesie For 
now, as if all the Muses weie golte with childe, 
to bung fooith bastaid Poets, without any com- 
mission, they doe jiosle o\ei the banckes of 
Helicon, till they make the readeis moie weary 
than Post-hoises - while in the mean l) me, they 

Queis mcliore lulo fmxit prose or (ha Titan," 0 

aie better content, to sujipiesse the out-flowing 
of their wit, then by jiublislimg them, to bee 
accounted Knight of the same order. But I. that 
before ever I durst asjiire unto the dignitie. am 
admitted into the company of the Paper-blui ers, 
doe finde the veiy true cause of our wanting 
estimation, is want of desert: taking upon us 

20 [“Whose soul the Titan has shaped of finer clay ”] 
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to be Poets, m despiglit of Pallas Nowe, wheie- 
m we want deseit, weie a thanke- worthy labour 
to expicsse but if I knew, I should have mended 
my selfe But I, as I never desned the title, so 
have I neglected the meanes to come by it Onely 
o\ei-mastied by some thoughts, I yeelded an 
inekie tubute unto them Maiy, they that de- 
light in Poesie it selfe, should secke to know e 
w hat they doe, and how they doe, and especially, 
lookc themsehes in an unflattenng Glasse of 
1 cason, if they bee inclinable unto it For Poesie, 
must not be diawnc by the eares, it must bee 
gently led, or latliei, it must lead Which was 
pailly the cause, that made the auncient-learned 
afliime, it was a divine gift, and no liumaine 
skill, sith all other knowledges, lie leady for 
any that hath sliength of wittc- A Poet, no in- 
dustue can make, if bis crone Genius bee not 
earned unto it and therefoie is it an old pro- 
\eibe, Oiatoi fit, Poeta nasettur. Yet confesse 
I alwaves, that as the fhtilest ground must bee 
manuied, so must the highest flying wit, have a 
Dedalus to guide him That Dedalus, they say, 
both in this, and in other, hath three wings, to 
beaic it selfe up into the a\ re of due commenda- 
tion- that is, Aite, Imitation, and Exercise But 
these, licythei aililiciall rules, nor miitatiie pat- 
terncs. we much cumber our selves withall. 
E.xeicise nideede wee doe, but that, veiy foie- 
backwaidh foi where we should exercise to 
know, wee cxcicise as having kriowne ' and so 
is ouie hi dine delivered of much matter, which 
ne\ or was begotten by knowledge For, theie 
being two pimcipal parts, mallei to be expiessed 
by W'oidcs, and woids to expresse the mattei, 
in neylhor, wee use Arte, or Imitation, rightly. 
Our matter is Quodlibil indeed, though wrongly 
pei foui niing Ovids verse, 

Quicquid conabar diccre versus ent 21 

never marshalling it into an assured rancke, that 
almost the leaders cannot tell wheie to linde 
themseh es 

Chaucei undoubtedly did excellently m hys 
Troylus and Cresseid; of whom, truly I know 
not whethei to mervaile more, either that he in 
that nnstie time, could see so clearely, or that 
wee in this cleare age, walke so stumblingly 
aftei him Y ct had he great wants, fitte to be for- 
given, m so reverent antiquity I account the 

21 [“Whatever I attempted to say was verse ”] 


Mirrour of Magistrates, meetcly furnished of 
beautiful parts, and m the Eaile of Surnes 
Lmcks, many things tasting of a noble birth, 
and worthy of a noble mmde The Sheapheards 
Kalendei, hath much Poelne m his Eglogues 
indeede worthy the reading if I be not deceived 
That same fiammg of his stile, to an old lustick 
language, I dare not alowe, sith neylhei The- 
ocutus m Gieeke, Virgill in Latine, noi Sanazar 
m Italian, did affect it Besides these, doe I not 
remember to have seene but fewe, (to speake 
boldely ) punted, that have poelicall sinnewes 
m them ■ for proofe whereof, let but most of the 
verses bee put m Prose, and then aske the mean- 
ing- and it will be found, that one terse did 
but beget another, without ordering aL the fiist, 
what should be at the last- which becomes a 
confused masse of w'oids, with a tingling sound 
of ry-me, barely accompanied with leason 
Oui Tragedies, and Comedies, (not without 
cause cued out against,) observing lulcs, neythcr 
of honest eivilitie, nor of skilfull Poetrie, except- 
ing Gorboduck, (agame, I say, of those that I 
have seen,) which notwithstanding, as it is full 
of stately speeches, and well sounding Phrases, 
clyming to the height of Seneca his stile, and as 
full of notable moralitie, which it doth most de- 
lightfully teach, and so obtayne the veiy end 
of Poesie yet in tioth it is very defee lious in 
the circumstaunces; which gieevelh mee, be- 
cause it might not lemaine as an exact model 
of all Tragedies. Foi it is faulty both in place, 
and time, the tw'o necessaiy companions of all 
corporall actions For wheie the stage should 
alwaies lepresent but one place, and the ultei- 
mosl lime presupposed in it, should he, both by 
Anslotles precept, and common reason, but one 
day - there is both many dayes, and many places, 
inartificially imagined But if it be so m Gor- 
boduck, how much more in al the rest 9 w-heie 
y r ou shal have Asia of the one side, and Affrick 
of the other, and so many olhci under-kingdoms, 
that the Player, w-hen he comnicth in, must ever 
begin with telling wheie he is- or els, the tale 
wil not be conceived. Now ye shal have three 
Ladies, walke to gather flowers, and then we 
must beleeve the stage to be a Garden By and 
by, we heare newes of shipwracke in the same 
place, and then wee are to blame, if we accept it 
not for a Rock. 
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Upon the backe of that, comes out a hideous 
Monster, with file and smoke, and then the 
miserable beholdeis, aie bounde to take it for 
a Cave While m the meantime, two Armies flye 
in, lepresented with fouie swords and buckleis, 
and then what harde heait will not receive it 
foi a pitched fielde 9 Now, of tune they are much 
more libeiall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Punces fall in love Aftei many traverces, she 
is got with childe, deliveied of a fane boy, he is 
lost, gioweth a man, falls in love, and is ready 
to get anothei child, and all this in two houis 
space, which how absuid it is m sence, even 
sence may imagine, and Arte hath taught, and 
all auncient examples justified and at this day, 
the ordinal y Playeis m Italie, wil not ene in 
Yet wil some bung in an example of Euruichus 
m Terence, that containeth matter of two dayes, 
yet far shoit of twenty yceics True it is, and so 
was it to be playd in two dales, and so fitted to 
the tune it set foith And though Plautus hath 
m one place done amisse, let us hit with him, 
and not misse with him But they wil say, how 
then shal we set foith a story, which containeth 
both many places, and many limes 9 And doe 
they not knowe, Lhat a Tragedie is tied to the 
lawes of Poesie, and not of Historie 9 not bound 
te follow' the stone, but having libeity, either 
to fame a quite new'e matter, or to frame the 
history, to the most tragicall convenience. 
Agame, many things may be told, which cannot 
be shewed, if they knowe the difference betwixt 
reporting and representing As for example, I 
may speake, (though I am heeie) of Peru, and 
m speech, digresse fiom that, to the description 
of Calicut but in action, I cannot repiesent it 
without Pacolets hoise. and so was the manner 
the Auncients tooke, by some Nuncius, to re- 
count thinges done in foimei tune, or other 
place Lastly, if they wil lepiesent an history, 
they must not (as Horace sailh) beginne Ab 
ovo , 2 - but they must come to the principall poynt 
of lhat one action, w'hich they wil represent By 
example this wul be best expiessed I have a 
story of young Polidorus, delivered foi safeties 
sake, with great riches, by his Father Priamus 
to Polimnestor king of Thrace, in the Troyan 
war time: Hee after some yeeres, hearing the 
over-throwe of Priamus, for to make the treasure 
his owme, murthereth the child: the body of the 
22 [“From the egg ”] 
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child is taken up [by] Hecuba; shec the same 
day, findeth a slight to bee levenged most cruelly 
of the T) 1 ant where nowe would one of oui 
Tiagedy writers begin, but with the delivery of 
the childe 9 Then should he sajle o\ei into 
Thrace, and so spend I know noL how man) 
yeeres, and liavaile numbers of places But 
where dooth Eunpides 9 Even with the finding 
of the body, leaving the rest to be tolde by the 
spirit of Polidorus This need no fuither to be 
mlarged, the dullest wit may conceive it But 
besides these giosse absurdities, how all the)i 
Playes be neither light Tragedies, nor light 
Comedies mingling Kings and Clownes, not be- 
cause the matter so caineth it but tlnust m 
Clownes by head and shoulders, to play a pait 
in majesticall matters, with neither decencie, nor 
discretion So as neither the admiration and com- 
miseiation, nor the right sportfulnes, is by their 
mungrell Tiagy-comedie obtained I know 
Apulems did some-what so, but Lhat is a thing 
recounted with space of time, not represented 
in one moment, and I knowe, the Auncients 
have one or two examples of Tragy-comedics, as 
Plautus hath Amplntrio But if we marke them 
well, we shall find, lhat they nevei, or veiy 
daintily, match Horn-pypes and Funeialls So 
fallelh it out, that having indeed no right 
Comedy, in that conncall part of oui Tiagedy, 
we have nothing but scuinlity, unworn thy of 
any chast ernes - or some exlieame shew of dolt- 
ishnes, indeed fit to lift up a loude laughter, and 
nothing els- wheie the w'hole tiact of a Comedi, 
shoulde be full of delight, as the Tiagedy 
shoulde be still maintained, m a well raised 
admiration But oui Comedians, thmke theie is 
no delight without laughlei, which is veiy 
wrong, for though laughter may come with de- 
light, yet commeth it not of delight - as though 
delight should be the cause of laughtei, but well 
may one thing breed both togethei nay, rathei 
in themselves, they have as it were, a kind of 
contrarietie, for delight we scarcely doe, but m 
things lhat have a convemencie to our selves, oi 
to the general natuie - laughter, almost evei 
commeth, of things most dispToportioned to our 
selves, and nature. Delight hath a joy m it, 
either peimanent, or present. Laughter, hath 
onely a scornful tickling. 

For example, we are lavished with delight to 
see a faire woman, and yet are far from being 
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mo\ed to laughtei We laugh at deformed crea- 
tuies, w herein certainely ite cannot delight. We 
delight m good chaunces, we laugh at 1111s- 
chaunces; we delight to heaie the happmes of 
our friends, 01 Counliy; at which he weie 
worthy to be laughed at, that would laugh; wee 
shall contianly laugh sometimes, to finde a 
mattei quite mistaken, and goe downe the hill 
agav 11st the b) as, m the mouth of some such 
men, as for the lespecl of them, one shal be 
haitely soi 1 y, jet he cannot chuse but laugh, 
and so is lathei pained, then delighted with 
laugliLei Yet deny I not, but that they may goe 
well logethei. foi as in Alexanders picture well 
set out. wee delight without laughter, and m 
twenty mad Anticks w'e laugh without delight: 
so in Heicules, painted with his gieat beard, 
and funous countenance, in womans altne, spin- 
ning at Omphales conimaundement, it bieedeth 
both delight and laughter For the representing 
of so stiange a powei in love, piocureth delight* 
and the scoinefulnes of the action, stirreth 
laughtei But I speake to this puipose, that all 
the end of the coniicall pait, bee not upon such 
scoinefull mallei s, as stnrelh laughter onely: 
but mixl with it, that delightful teaching w'hich 
is the end of Poesie And the great fault even in 
that point of laughter, and forbidden plamely 
by Anstotle, is, that they styrre laughter in sin- 
full things; which are rather execrable then 
ridiculous* or in nnseiable, which aie lather to 
he pittied than scorned Foi what is it to make 
folkes gape al a w'relched Begger, or a beggerly 
Clowne 9 01 against lawe of hospitality, to jest 
at stiaungeis, be< ause they speake not English 
so w r ell as wee doe ? what do we leaine, sith it is 
certame 

(Nil habet infeelix paupeitas duiius in sc,) 

Quam quod ridiculos homines jack 21 

But rather a busy loving Courlier, a hartles 
threatening Thraso A «elfe- wise-seeming schoole- 
maslei A aw 1 y-transfoi mod Tiaveller These, if 
we sawe walke in stage names, w r hich w r ee play 
natuially, therein were dehghtfull laughter, and 
leaching dchghtfulnes : as in the other, the 
Tiagedies of Buchanan, doe justly bring forth 
a divine admiration. But I have lavished out 
too man) wordes of this play matter. I doe it 

=1 r“Unliappy poverty has nothing harder in it than 
that it makes men ridiculous ”3 


because as they are excelling parts of Poesie, so 
is there none so much used in England, and none 
can be moie pittifully abused. Which like an un- 
mannerly Daughter, shewing a bad education, 
causeth her mother Poesies honesty, to bee called 
in question. Other soits of Poetry almost have 
we none, but that Lyiicall kind of Songs and 
Sonnets: which, Lord, if he gave us so good 
mindes, how well it might be iniployed, and with 
howe heavenly fruite, both pnvate and publique, 
m singing the ptayses of the immoilall beauty: 
the immoitall goodnes of that God, who gyveth 
us hands to wi lie, and wits to conceive, of which 
we might well want woids, but never matter, of 
which, we could lurne our eies to nothing, but 
we should evei have new budding occasions 
But Iruely many of such wiitmgs, as come under 
the banner of unresistable love, if I were a 
Mistres, would never peiswade mee they were 
in love: so coldely they apply fiery speeches, as 
men that had lathei led Lovers wntings, and 
so caught up certame swelling phiases, which 
hang togethei, like a man which once tolde mee, 
the winde was at Noith, West, and by South, be- 
cause he would be sure to name wmdes enowe. 
then that in truth they fecle those passions, 
which easily (as I think) may be bewuayed, by 
that same forciblenes, oi Energia, (as the 
Gieekes cal it) of the writer But let this bee a 
sufficient, though short note, that wee nnsse the 
right use of the materiall point of Poesie 
Now, for the out-side of it, which is words, or 
(as I may leanne it) Diction, it is even well 
worse. So is that honny-flow’ing Mation Elo- 
quence, apparelled, or lathei disguised, in a 
Curlizan-like painted affectation* one time with 
so farre sette woids, they may seeme Monsters 
but must seeme straungers to any poore English 
man. Another tyme, with com sing of a Letter, 
as if they were bound to followe the method of a 
Dictionary: an other tyme, with figures and 
floweis, extreamelie winter-starved. But I would 
this fault weie only peculier to Veisifiers, and 
had not as large possession among Prose-print- 
ers; and, (which is to be mervailed) among 
many Schollers, and, (which is to be pittied) 
among some Preachers. Truly I could wish, if at 
least I might be so bold, to wish in a thing 
beyond the reach of my capacity, the diligent 
imitators of Tullie, and Demosthenes, (most 
worthy to be imitated) did not so much keep, 
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Nizolian Paper-bookcs of their figures and 
phrases, as by attentive translation (as it were) 
devoure them whole, and make them wholly 
theiis: For none they cast Sugar and Spice, 
upon every dish that is seived to the table; 
Like those Indians, not content to weare eare- 
rmgs at the fit and naturall place of the eares, 
but they will thrust Jewels through their nose, 
and lippes because they will be sure to be fine. 

Tullic, when he was to duve out Catehne, as it 
were with a Thundeibolt of eloquence, often 
used that figure of repitition, Vivit vivit 9 i mo 
Senaturn venit &c 24 Indeed, inflamed with a 
well-grounded lage, hee would have his words 
(as it were) double out of his mouth’ and so 
doe that artificially, which we see men doe in 
chollei naturally. And wee, having noted the 
grace of those words, hale them m sometime to 
a familier Epistle, when it weie to too much 
choller to be chollerick Now foi similitudes, in 
certaine printed discourses, I thinke all Her- 
barists, all stones of Beasts, Foules, and Fishes, 
are rifled up, that they come in multitudes, to 
waite upon any of our conceits; which certainly 
is as absurd a suifet to the eaies, as is possible: 
for the foice of a similitude, not being to proove 
anything to a conti aiy Dispuler, but onely to 
eiplane to a willing hearer, when that is done, 
the rest is a most tedious pratlmg: rather over- 
swaymg the memoiy fiom the puipose whereto 
they weie appl)ed, then any whit informing the 
judgement, already eylher satisfied, or by simili- 
tudes not to be satis-fied Foi my pait, I doe not 
doubt, when Antonius and Ciassus, the great 
forefatheis of Cicero in eloquence, the one (as 
Cicero testifielh of them) pietended not to know 
Arte, the other, not to set by it’ because with 
a playne sensiblenes, they might win credit of 
popular eares, which credit, is the neerest step 
to perswasion. which perswasion, is the chiefe 
marke of Oratory; I doe not doubt (I say) but 
that they used these tiacks very spaiingly, which 
who doth geneially use, any man may see doth 
daunce to his owne musick and so be noted by 
the audience, more careful to speake curiously, 
then to speake truly. 

Undoubtedly, ( at least to my opinion undoubt- 
edly,) I have found in divers smally learned 
Courtiers, a more sounde stile, then m some pro- 

24 [“He lives, he lives? Why, he actually comes into 
the senate ”] 
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fessors of learning- of which I can gesse no 
other cause, but that the Couitiei following that 
which by practise hec findelh fittest to nature, 
therein, (though he know it not.) doth accord- 
ing to Art, though not by Art- wheie the other, 
using Ait to shew Art, and not to hide Ait, (as 
in these cases he should doe) flyeth from nature, 
and mdeede abuseth Ait 

But what 9 me thinkcs I deserve to be pounded, 
for stiaying from Poetne to Oialoiie but both 
have such an affinity m this woidish consideia- 
tion, that I thmke this digiession, will make my 
meaning receive the fullei understanding which 
is not to take upon me to teach Poets howe thei 
should doe, but onely finding my selfe sick 
among the rest, to shewe some one oi two spots 
of the common infection, giowne among the 
most part of Wnteis that acknowledging our 
selves somewhat awry, we may bend to the right 
use both of matter and mannei , wheieto our 
language gjveth us gieal o( casion, beemg in- 
deed capable of any excellent exeicising of it 
I know, some will say it is a mingled language 
And why not so much the betlei , taking the best 
of both the other 9 Another will say it W'anteth 
Grammer Nay truly, it hath that prajsc, that 
it wantelh not Grammer for Giammei it might 
have, but it needes it not; beeing so easie of it 
selfe, and so vo> d of those cumbeisomc diffei- 
ences of Cases, Genders, Moodcs, and Tenses, 
which I thinke w-as a pecce of the Tower of 
Babilons cuise, that a man should be pul to 
schoole to learne his molhei -longue. But foi the 
utlenng sweetly, and piopcily the conceits of 
the minde. which is the end of speech, that hath 
it equally with any othei tongue in the world 
and is parliculeily happy, in compositions of 
two oi three w’ords togethei, neeic the Gieeke, 
far beyond the Lalme which is one of the 
greatest beauties can lie in a language 

Now, of veisif)ing there aie two soils, the 
one Auncient, the olhci Modcrnc’ the Auncient 
marked the quantitie of each silable, and ac- 
cording to that, framed his veise: the Model lie 
observing onely numbei, (with some regaidc of 
the accent,) the chiefe life of it, standeth in that 
lyke sounding of the w oi ds, which we call Ryme 
Whether of these be the most excellent, would 
beare many speeches The Auncient, (no doubt) 
more fit for Musick, both words and tunc ob- 
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serving quantity, and more fit lively to expresse 
diveis passions, by the low and lofty sounde of 
the well-weved silable. The latter likewise, with 
hys R) me, stuketh a certame musick to the 
eare: and in fine, sith it dooth delight, though 
by another wav, it obtaines the same purpose: 
there beeing in eythei sweetnes, and wanting in 
neither majeslie Truely the English, before any 
other \ulgar language I know, is fit for both 
sorts - foi, for the Ancient, the Italian is so full 
of Vowels, that it must ever be cumbied with 
Elisions The Dutch, so of the other side with 
Consonants, that they cannot yeeld the sweet 
slyding. fit foi a Verse. The Fiench, in his whole 
language, hath not one word, that hath his ac- 
cent in the last silable, saying two, called 
Antepenultima, and little more hath the Span- 
ish and theiefore, very gracelesly may they use 
Dactiles. The English is subject to none of these 
defects. 

Nowe, foi the ryme, though wee doe not ob- 
seive quantity, yet wee observe the accent very 
piecisely. which other languages, eyther cannot 
doe, or will not doe so absolutely That Caesura, 
01 bieathing place in the middest of the verse, 
neither Italian nor Spanish have, the French, 
and we, never almost fayle of Lastly, even the 
very ryme it selfe, the Italian cannot put in the 
last silable, by the French named the Masculine 
ryme, but still in the next to the last, which the 
French call the Female, or the next before that, 
which the Italians terme Sdrucciola The exam- 
ple of the former, is Buono, Suono, of the Sdruc- 
ciola, Femma, Semina. The Fiench, of the other 
side, hath both the Male, as Bon, Son, and the 
Female, as Plaise, Taise But the Sdrucciola, hee 
hath not- wheie the English hath all three, as 
Due, True, Father, Rather, Motion, Potion, with 
much moie which might be sayd, but that I 
finde alieady, the triflingnes of this discourse, 
is much too much enlaiged. So that sith the ever- 
praise-worthy Poesie, is full of vertue-breeding 
delightfulnes, and voyde of no gyfte, that ought 
to be m the noble name of learning: sith the 
blames laid against it, are either false, or feeble: 
sith the cause why it is not esteemed in Englande, 
is the fault of Poet-apes, not Poets: sith lastly, 
our tongue is most fit to honor Poesie, and to 
bee honoied by Poesie, I conjure you all, that 


have had the evill Iucke to reade this incke- 
wasting toy of mine, even in the name of the 
nyne Muses, no more to scorne the sacred mis- 
teries of Poesie no more to laugh at the name 
of Poets, as though they weie next inheritours 
to Fooles. no more to jest at the reverent title 
of a Rymei ■ but to beleeve with Aristotle, that 
they were the auncient Treasurers, of the 
Grascians Divinity. To beleeve with Bembus, that 
that they were first bringeis in of all civilitie 
To beleeve with Scaliger, that no Philosophers 
precepts can sooner make you an honest man, 
then the reading of Virgill To beleeve with 
Clauserus, the Tianslator of Cornulus, that it 
pleased the heavenly Deitie, by Hesiod and 
Homer, under the vayle of fables, to give us all 
knowledge, Logick, Rethonck, Philosophy, nalu- 
rall, and morall, and Quid non? To believe 
with me, that there are many misteries contained 
in Poetrie, which of purpose weie written 
darkely, least by prophane wits, it should bee 
abused. To believe with Landin, that they are 
so beloved of the Gods, that whatsoever they 
write, proceeds of a divine fury Lastly, to be- 
leeve themselves, when they tell you they will 
make you immortall, by their veises. 

Thus doing, your name shal florish in the 
Prinleis shoppes; thus doing, you shall bee of 
kinne to many a poetical Preface, thus doing, 
you shall be most fayre, most ritch, most wise, 
most all, you shall dwell upon Superlatives 
Thus dooing, though you be Libertino patre 
natus , J5 you shall suddenly grow Hercules 
proles " a 

'ST quid mea carmina possunt 27 

Thus doing, your soule shal be placed with 
Dantes Beatrix, or Virgils Anchises But if, (fie 
of such a but) you be borne so neere the dull 
making Calaphract of Nilus, that you cannot 
heare the Plannet-like Musick of Poetrie, if you 
have so earth-creeping a mind, that it cannot 
lift it selfe up, to looke to the sky of Poetry 
or rather, by a certaine rustical l disdame, will 
become such a Mome, as to be a Momus of 
Poetry: then, though I will not wish unto you, 
the Asses eares of Midas, nor to bee driven by 

25 [“Born of a freedman ”] 

26 [“Hercules’ offspring ”] 

27 [“If my poetry wields any power ”1 



a Poets verses, (as Bubonax was) to hang him- 
selfe, nor to be rimed to death, as is sayd to be 
doone in Ireland, yet thus much curse I must 
send you m the behalfe of all Poets, that while 
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you live, you live in love, and never get favour, 
for lacking skill of a Sonnet: and when you die, 
your memory die from the earth, for want of an 
Epitaph. 


Alexander POPE: An Essay on Criticism* 


PART I ) 

’Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear m writing or m judging ill; 

But, of the two, less dang’rous is th’ offence 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense: 
Some few in that, but numbers err m this, 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss; 

A fool might once himself alone expose; 

Now one m verse makes many more in prose. 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

In poets as true genius is but rare. 

True taste as seldom is the critic’s share; 

Both must alike fiom heav’n derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 
Let such teach others who themselves excel, 

And censure freely, who have written well. 
Authors aie partial to their wit, ’tis true, 

But aie not critics to their judgment too 9 
Yet, if we look more closely, we shall find 
) Most have the seeds of judgment m their mind. 
Nature affords at least a glimm’ring light; 

The lines, tho’ touch’d but faintly are drawn 
right: 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly tiac’d, 

Is by ill colounng but the moie disgrac’d, 

So by false learning is good sense defac’d: 

Some are bewildei’d in the maze of schools, 

And some made coxcombs Nature meant but 
fools : 

In search of wit, these lose their common sense, 
And then turn critics in their own defence: 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 

Or with a rival’s, or an eunuch’s spite. 

* “An Essay on Criticism” was first published in 
till, but it may have been composed as early as 1707. 


All fools have still an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. 

If Maevius scribble in Apollo’s spite, 

There are who judge still worse than he can 
write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets past. 
Turn’d critics next, and prov’d plain fools at 
lasL. 

Some neither can for wits nor critics pass. 

As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 

Those half-leai n’s witlings, num’rous m our isle. 
As half-form’d insects on the banks of Nile; 
Unfimsh’d things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal; 

To tell them would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit’s, that might a hundred tire. 

But you who seek to give and merit fame, 

And justly bear a Clitic’s noble name, 

Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning go; 
Launch not beyond your depth, but be discreet, 
And mark that point where sense and dulness 
meet. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wisely curb’d proud man’s pretending writ. 
As on the land while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains; 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails. 

The solid pow’r of understanding fails; 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away. 

One science only will one genius fit; 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit: 

Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 

But oft’ in those confin’d to single parts. 

Like kings we lose the conquests gain’d before, 
By vain ambition still to make them more: 
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Each might his sev’ral province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 

Fust follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
Bj hei just standard, which is still the same: 
Unemng Natuie! still divinely blight, 

One cleai, unchang’d, and umvcisal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart, 

At once the source, and end, and test of art 
Art from that fund each just supply provides; 
Works without show, and without pomp presides: 
In some fair body thus th’ informing soul 
With spmts feeds, with vigoui fills the whole; 
Each motion guides, and ev'ry neive sustains, 
Itself unseen, but in th’ effects remains. 

Some, to v\hom Heav’n in wit has been profuse, 
Want as much more, to turn it to its use; 

For wit and judgment often aie at strife, 

Tho’ meant each othei’s aid, like man and wife. 
’Tis more to guide, than spur the Muse’s steed; 
Restiain his fuiy, than provoke his speed: 

The winged couiser, like a gen’ious horse, 

Shows most tiue mettle when you cheek his 
couise 

Those Rules of old discover’d, not devis’d, 

Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d: 

Nature, like liberty, is but restiam’d 
By the same laws which first herself ordain’d. 
Heai how learn’d Greece her useful rules 
indites. 

When to repress, and when indulge our flights: 
High on Parnassus’ lop her sons she show’d, 

And pointed out those arduous paths they trod; 
Held fiom afar, aloft, th’ immortal prize. 

And uig’d the rest by equal steps to rise. 

Just piecepts thus fiom great examples giv’n, 
She diew from them what they deriv’d from 
Heav’n, 

The gen’rous critic fann’d the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world with reason to admire 
Then Criticism the Muse’s handmaid prov’d, 

To diess her charms, and make her more belov’d: 
But following wits from that intention stray’d; 
Who could not win the mistiess, woo’d the maid; 
Against the poets their own arms they turn’d, 
Sure to bale most the men from whom they 
learn' d 

So modern ’pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctors’ bills to play the doctor’s part, 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 


Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey; 

Nor time nor moths e’er spoil’d so much as they: 
Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull leceipts how poems may be made; 
These leave the sense, their learning to display, 
And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You then whose judgment the right course 
would steer. 

Know well each ancient’s proper character; 

His fable, subject, scope in ev’ry page; 

Religion, country, genius of his age- 
Without all these at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticise. 

Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night, 
Thence form youi judgment, thence )our max- 
ims bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to their spiing. 
Still with itself compar’d, his text peruse; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse 
i When first young Maio m his boundless mind 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome design’d, 

Pei haps he seem’d above the critic’s law, 

And but from Nature’s fountain scorn’d to draw. 
But when t’ examine every pail he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same 
Convinc’d, amaz’d, he checks the bold design, 
And rules as strict his labour’d work confine 
As if the Stagynte o’erlook’d each line. 

Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem; >, 
To copy Nature is to copy them. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
Foi there’s a happiness as well as caie. , 
Music resembles poetry; in each 
Aie nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their 
end) 

Some lucky licence answer to the full 
Th’ intent propos’d, that licence is a rule. 

Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend,' 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend; ( 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without passing thro’ the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 

In prospects thus some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of Nature’s common order rise. 
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The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. What the weak head with strongest bias 1 ules, 

But tho’ the Ancients thus their rules invade, Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

(As kings dispense with laws themselves have Whatever Nature has in woith deni’d, 

made) She gives in large recruits of needful pride; 

Moderns, beware 1 or if you must offend For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 

Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end; What wants in blood and spniLs, swell’d with 
Let it be seldom, and compell’d by need; wind: 

And have, at least, their precedent to plead ; Pride, where wit fails, steps m to our defence, 

The critic else proceeds without remorse. And fills up all the mighty void of sense: 

Seizes your fame, and puts his laws m force. If once right reason drives that cloud away, 

I know theie are, to whose presumptuous Truth breaks upon us with resistless day 

thoughts Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know. 

Those fieer beauties, ev’n in them, seem faults. Make use of ev’ry fuend — and ev’ry foe. 

Some figures monstrous and mis-shap’d appear, F A little learning is a dang’ious thing; "'ft' ’ 
Consider’d singly, or beheld too near, ? Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring J • 

Which, but proportion’d to their light, or place, ihere shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 

A prudent chief not always must display 
His pow’rs m equal ranks, and fair array, 

But with lh’ occasion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay, seem sometimes to fly. 
Those oft’ are stratagems which errors seem, 

Nor is it Homer nods but we that dream. 

Still gieen with bays each ancient altar stands. 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure fiom flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 
Destructive wai, and all-involving age 
See, from each clime, the leain’d then incense 
bring; 

Hear, in all tongues consenting Paeans ring! 

In praise so just let ev’ry voice be join’d, 

And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind. 

Hail, Bards triumphant 1 born in happier days; 
Immortal hens of universal praise 1 
Whose honours with increase of ages glow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow , 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud, that must not yet be found ! 

0 may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your 
flights ; 

i Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes,) 
To teach vain wits a science little known, 

(T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! “)j 

PART II ' 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide the mind, 


And drinking largely sobeis us again. 

Fir’d at fiist sight with what the Muse imparls, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 
While fiom the bounded level of our mind, 
Shoit views we take, nor see the lengths behind, 
But more advanc’d, behold with strange sui prise, 
New distant scenes of endless science use! 

So pleas’d at fiist the tow’iing Alps we try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to Head the sky, 
Th’ eternal snows appeal already past. 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the 
last: 

But those attain’d, we tremble to survey 
The growing labouis of the lengthen’d way; 

Th’ increasing piosjiect tires our wand’rmg eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Aljis arise! 

A perfect judge will lead each work of wit 
With the same spuit that its author writ; 

Suivey the whole, nor seek slight faults t o fin d. 
Wheie Natuie moves, and lajituie vvanns the 
mind; 

Nor lose foi that malignant dull delight, 

The gen’rous pleasure to be chaim’d with wit. 
But m such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Coirectly cold, and regularly low, 

That, shunning faults, one quiet tenour keep, 

We cannot blame indeed — but we may sleep. 

In wit, as Natuie, what affects oui hearts 
Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full result of all. 

Thus when we view some well-proportion’d 
dome, 

(The world’s just wonder, and ev’n thine, 0 
Rome! ) 
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No single parts unequally sui prise, With golds and jewels cover ev’ry part, 

All comes united to th’ admmng eyes; And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length, ap- ,True wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 

pear, % What oft’ was thought, but ne’ei so well ex- 

The whole at once is bold, and legular. 1 piess’d; 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, Something, whose truth convinc’d at sight we 

Thinks what ne’ei was, nor is. noi e’er shall be find, 

In ev'iy work regaid the writer’s end, That gives us back the image of our mind 

Since none can compass more than they intend; As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
And if the means be just, the conduct tiue, So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit: 

Applause, m spite of trivial faults, is due For works may have moie wit than does them 

As men of bleeding, sometimes men of wit, good, 

T' avoid gieat enois, must the less commit; As bodies peush thro’ excess of blood 
Neglect the rules each verbal critic lays, . Others for Language all then care express. 

For not to know some trifles is a praise And value books, as women men, foi diess - 

Most cutics, fond of some subservient art, Their praise is still, — the style is excellent; 

Still make the whole depend upon a paif The sense, they humbly take upon content. 

They talk of punciples, but notions prize, Words are like leaves, and where they most 

And all to one lov’d folly sacufice abound. 

Once on a tune, La Mancha’s Knight, they say. Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

A certain bard encount’ring on the way, False eloquence, like the prismatic glass. 

Discours’d in terms as just, with looks as sage, Its gaudy colours spreads on ev’ry place; 

As e’er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage: The face of Nature we no more survey, 

Concluding all were desp’rate sots and fools, All glares alike, without distinction gay; 

Who duist depart fiom Aristotle’s rules. But true expiession, like th’ unchanging sun, 

Our author, happy in a judge so nice, Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon, 

Produc'd his play, and begg’d the Knight’s ad- It gilds all objects, but it alteis none 

vice; Expression is the dress of thought, and still 

Made him observe the subject, and the plot. Appears more decent, as more suitable 
The manneis, passions, unities, what not 9 A vile conceit in pompous words cxpiess’d 

All which, exact to rule, were brought about, vV ’-*Is like a olowm in regal purple dress’d: 

Were but a combat in the lists left out f' 6 (For diff’rcnt styles with diff’rent subjects soit, 

“What 1 leave the combat out 9 ” exclaims the [As several garbs with country , town, and couit. 
Knight Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 

‘Yes, or we must renounce the Stagpute” Ancients in jnaise, meie Moderns in their sense; 

“Not so, by Heav’n 1 ” (he answers m a rage) Such labour’d nothings, m so stiange a style, 

“Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the Amaze th’ unlearn’d, and make the learned 
stage ” smile. 

“So vast a thiong, the stage can ne’er contain ” Unlucky, as Fungoso in the play, 

“Then build a new, or act it in a plain.” These sparks with aukward vanity disjilay 

Thus critics of less judgment than caprice, What the fine gentleman wore yesterday; 
Cunous, not knowing, not exact but nice, And but so mimic ancient wits at best, 

Foim shoil ideas, and offend in arts As apes oui grandsires, in their doublets drest. 

(As most in manners) by a love to parts. In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 

Some to Conceit alorigPheir taste confine, .Alike fantastic, if too new, or old: 

And glill’ring thoughts struck out at ev’ry line ;1 1 Be not the first by whom the new are try’d, 
Pleas’d with a work where nothing’s just or fit; ’( Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

One glanng chaos and wild heap of wit. But most by Numbers judge a poet’s song, 

Poets, like painters, thus unskill’d to trace And smooth or rough, with them, is right or 

The naked nature, and the living grace, wrong: 
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In the blight Muse, tho’ thousand charms con- 
spire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 
Not mend their minds, as some to church repair 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone lequiie, 

Tho’ oft’ the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft’ creep in one dull line" 
While they ring round the same unvary’d chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes, 
Wheie’er you find “the cooling western breeze,” 
In the next line, it “whispers thro’ the trees:” 

If crystal streams “with pleasing murmurs 
creep,” 

The reader’s threaten’d (not in vain) with 
“sleep-” 

Then, at the last and only couplet, fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 

What’s roundly smooth, or languishmgly slow; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line 
Where Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweet- 
ness join 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance 
’Tis not enough no harshness gives offence; 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers 
^ flows ; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent 
roar: 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw. 

The line too labours, and the words move slow: 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along 
the main 

Hear how Timotheus’ vary’d lays surprise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise, 

While at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love ; 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow: 


Persians and Greeks like turns of Nature found, 
And the world’s victor stood subdu’d by sound 1 
The pow’r of music all our hearts allow, 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Avoid extremes, and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleas’d too little or too much. 

At ev’iy Lufle scorn to take offence, 

That always shews great pride, or little sense: 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest. 

Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move, 

For fools admire, but men of sense approve: 

As things seem large which we thro’ mists 
descry, 

Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise; 
The Ancients only, or the moderns prize. 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is apply’d 
To one small sect, and all are damn’d beside. 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine. 

And force that sun but on a part to shine, 

Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 

But ripens spirits in cold northern climes; 
Which, from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last; 
Tho’ each may feel increases and decays, 

And see now clearer and now darker days; 
Regard not then if wit be old or new, 

But blame the false, and value still the true. 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the spreading notion of the town. 
They reason and conclude by precedent. 

And own stale nonsense which they ne’ei invent 
Some judge of authors’ names, not works, and 
then 

Nor piaise nor blame the writings, but the men 
Of all this seivile herd, the worst is he 
That in proud dulness joins with quality; 

A constant critic at the great man’s board, 

To fetch and cariy nonsense for my Lord. 

What woful stuff this madrigal would be. 

In some starv’d hackney sonnetteer, or me! 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit bnghtens! how the style refines! 
Before his sacred nameJhes ev’ry fault. 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought! 

The vulgar thus thro’ imitation err. 

As oft the learn’d by being singular; 

So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throng 
By chance go right, they purposely go wrong: 
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So schismatics the plain believers quif?*^ 

And are but damn’d for having too much wit. 
Some praise at morning what they blame at 
mght, 

But always think the last opinion right. 

A muse by these is like a mistress us’d, 

This hour she’s idoliz’d, the next abus’d; 

While their weak heads, like towns unfortify’d, 
’Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their 
side 

Ask them the cause; they’re wisei still they say; 
And still tomorrow’s wiser than today. 

We think our fathers fools so wise we grow; 
Our wisei sons, no doubt, will think us so 
Once school-dn ines this zealous isle o’erspiead; 
Who knew most Sentences, was deepest read. 
Faith, gospel, all, seem’d made to be disputed, 
And none had sense enough to be confuted 
Scotists and Thomists. now in peace remain, 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck Lane 
If faith itself has diff’rent dresses worn, 

What wonder modes in wit should take their 
turn 9 

Oft’ leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation safe, 

Which lives as long as fools are pleas’d to 
laugh. 

Some, valuing those of their own side or mind. 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind • 
Fondly we think we honour merit then, 

When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Parties in wit attend on those of state, 

And public faction doubles private hate. 

Pnde, malice, folly, against Dry den rose, 

In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaus; 

But sense surviv’d when merry jests were past; 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. 

Might he return, and bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milbourns must arise • 
Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead 
Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue, 

But like a shadow, proves the substance true. 
For envy’d wit, like Sol eclips’d, makes known 
Th’ opposing body’s grossness, not its own. 
When first that sun too pow’rful beams displays, 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays; 

But ev’n those clouds at last adorn its way, 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 


Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas 1 of modern rhymes, 

And ’tis but just to let them live betimes. 

No longer now that golden age appears, 

When patriarch wits surviv’d a thousand years; 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 
And bare threescore is all ev’n that can boast; 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language see,' 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 

So when the faithful pencil has design’d 
Some bright idea of the master’s mind. 

Where a new world leaps out at his command, 
And ready Nature waits upon his hand; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And each bold figure just begins to live, 

The treach’rous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things, 
Atones not for that envy which it brings; 

In youth alone its empty praise we boast, 

But soon the short-hv’d vanity is lost; 

Like some fair flow’r the early spring supplies, 
That gaily blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. 
'What is this wit, wdnch must our cares employ 9 
(The owner’s wife, that other men enjoy; 

Then most our trouble still when most admir’d, 
And still the more we give, the more requir’d; 
Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with 
ease. 

Sure some to vex, but never all to please; 

’Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun, 

By fools ’tis hated, and by knaves undone! 

If wit so much from ign’rance undergo. 

Ah, let not learning too commence its foe! 

Of old, those met rewards who could excel. 

And such were prais’d who but endeavour’d 
well : 

Tho’ triumphs were to gen’rals only due, 
Crowns were reserv’d to grace the soldiers too 
Now, they who reach Parnassus’ lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wits become the sport of fools; 

But still the worst with most regret commend, 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 

To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 
Are mortals urg’d thro’ sacred lust of praise! 



Ah, ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Nor in the critic let the man be lost. 

Good nature and good sense must ever join; ; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine ' 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain 
Not yet puig’d off, of spleen and sour disdain, 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. 

No pardon vile obscenity should find, 

Tho’ wit and art conspire to move your mind. 
But dulness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence m love. 

In the fat age of pleasure, wealth, and ease, 
Sprung the rank weed, and thriv’d with large 
increase : 

When love was all an easy monarch’s care; 
Seldom at council, never in a war. 

Jilts rul’d the state, and statesmen farces writ; 
Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had 
wit; 

The fair sat panting at a courtier’s play. 

And not a mask went unimprov’d away; 

The modest fan was lifted up no more, 

And virgins smil’d at what they blush’d before 
The foll’wing licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain; 

Then unbelieving priests reform’d the nation, 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation; 
Where Heaven’s free subjects might their rights 
dispute, 

Lest God himself should seem too absolute : 
Pulpits their sacred satire learn’d to spare. 

And Vice admir’d to find a flatt’rer there! 
Encourag’d thus. Wit’s Titans braved the skies, 
And the press groan’d with licens’d blasphemies. 
These monsters, Critics! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage! 
Yet shun their fault, who, scandalously nice, 
Will needs mistake an author into vice: 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic’d eye. 

PART III 

L earn then w hat mo rals cri tics ought to show, 

' For ’tis but half a judge’s task, to know. 

Tis not enough, taste, judgment, learning, join; 
In all you speak, let truth and candour shine, 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your friendship too 
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Be silent always when you doubt your sense. 
And speak, tho’ sure, with seeming diffidence: • 
Some positive, persisting fops we know. 

Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so; 
But you with pleasure own your errors past, 
And make each day a critique on the last. 

’Tis not enough your counsel still be true; 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods 
do; 

Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown propos’d as things forgot 
Without good-breeding truth is disapprov’d; 
That only makes superior sense belov’d. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence. 

For the worst avarice is that of sense. 

With mean complaisance ne’er betray your trust, 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 

Feai not the anger of the wise to raise; 

Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise. 
’Twere well might critics still this freedom 
take, 

But Appius reddens at each word you speak, 
And stares, tremendous, with a threat’ning eye, 
Like some fierce tyrant m old tapestry. 

Fear most to lax an Honourable fool. 

Whose right it is, uncensur’d, to be dull: 

Such, without wit, are poets when they please. 

As without learning they can take degrees. - — 
Leave dang’rous truths to unsuccessful satires, 
And flattery to fulsome dedicators, 

Whom, when they praise, the world believes no 
more, 

Than when they promise to give scribbling o’er. 
’Tis best sometimes your censuie to restrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vam; 

Your silence there is better than your spite, 

For who can rail so long as they can write? 

Still humming on, their drowsy course they keep, 
And lash’d so long, like tops, are lash’d asleep 
False steps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 

Still run on poets in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and squeezing of the brain, 
Strain out the last dull droppings of their sense, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. 

Such shameless bards we have; and yet, ’tis 
true, 

There are as mad, abandon’d critics too. 
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The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 

And always list’ning to himself appears. 

All books he reads, and all he reads assails, 
From Dryden’s Fables down to Durfey’s Tales. 
With him most authors steal their works, or 
buy; 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

Name a new play, and he’s the poet’s friend, 
Nay, show’d his faults — but when would poets 
mend? 

No place so sacred from such fops is barr’d, 

Nor is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s 
churchyard : 

Nay, fly to altars, there they’ll talk you dead; 
For fools rush in wheie angels fear to tread. 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, 
And never shock’d, and never turn’d aside, 
Bursts out, resistless, with a thund’ring tide. 

But where’s the man, who counsel can bestow. 
Still pleas’d to teach, and yet not proud to 
know 9 

Unbiass’d, or by favour, or by spite, 

Not dully prepossess’d, nor blindly right; 

Tho’ learn’d, well-bred, and tho’ well-bred, sin- 
cere; 

Modestly bold, and humanly severe; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show. 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe? 

Bles’d with a taste exact, yet unconfin’d; 

A knowledge both of books and human-kind; 
Gen’rous converse; a soul exempt from pude; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side? 

Such once were Critics; such the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 

The mighty Stagyrite first left the shore. 

Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps explore; 
He steer’d securely, and discover’d far, 

Led by the light of the Maeoman star. 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 

Receiv'd his laws, and stood convinc’d ’twas fit, 
Who conquer’d Nature, should preside o’er wit. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into sense; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way. 


He, who supreme in judgment, as in wit, 

Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ, 

Yet judg’d with coolness, tho’ he sung with fire; 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 
Our critics take a contrary extreme. 

They judge with fury, but they write with 
phlegm: 

Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refine, 

And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line! 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please. 

The scholar’s learning, with the courtier’s ease 
In grave Quintilian’s copious work, we find 
The justest rules, and clearest method join’d. 
Thus useful arms in magazines we place. 

All rang’d in order, and dispos’d with grace; 

But less to please the eye, than arm the hand, 
Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus 1 all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet’s fire: 

An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws; 
And is himself that great Sublime he draws 
Thus long succeeding critics justly reign’d, 
Licence repress’d, and useful laws ordain’d. 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew, 

And arts still follow’d where her Eagles flew; 
From the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw Learning fall, and Rome. 
With Tyranny, then Superstition join’d, 

As that the body, this enslav’d the mind; 

Much was believ’d, but little understood, 

And to be dull was constru’d to be good; 

A second deluge Learning thus o’er-run, 

And the Monks finish’d what the Goths begun. 

At length Erasmus, that great injur’d name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame!) 
Stemm’d the wild torrent of a barb’rous age, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 

But see! each Muse, in Leo’s golden days, 
Starts from her trance, and trims her wither’d 
bays; 

Rome’s ancient Genius, o’er its ruins spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his rev’rend head. 
Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive; 

Stones leap’d to form, and rocks began to live; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 

A Raphael painted, and a Vida sung. 



Immortal Vida: on whose honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow: 

Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame! 

But soon by impious arms from Latium chas’d. 
Then ancient bounds the banish’d Muses pass’d: 
Thence aits o’er all the northern world advance. 
But cutic learning flourish’d most m France; 
The rules a nation, born to seive, obeys; 

And Boileau still in right of Horace sways. 

But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis’d, 
And kept unconquer’d, and unciviliz’d; 

Fierce for the libeities of wit, and bold, 

We still defy’d the Romans, as of old. 

Yet some there were, among the sounder few 
Of those who less presum’d, and better knew, 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 

And here restor’d Wit’s fundamental laws. 

Such was the Muse, whose rules and practice tell 
“Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well.” 
Such was Roscommon, not more learn’d than 
good, 

With manners gen’rous as his noble blood; 
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To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And ev’ry author’s merit, but his own 
Such late was Walsh — the Muse’s judge and 
fuend, 

Who justly knew to blame or to commend; 

To failings mild, but zealous for desert; 

The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 

Thus humble praise, lamented Shade! receive; 
This praise at least a grateful Muse may give: 
The Muse, whose early voice you taught to 
sing, 

Prescrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender 
wing, 

(Her guide now lost) no more attempts to rise, 
But in low numbers short excursions tries; 
Content, if hence th’ unlearn’d their wants may 
view, 

The learn’d reflect on what before they knew: 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame; 

Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame; 
Averse alike to flatter, or offend; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 


DAVID HUME: Of the Standard of Taste * 


T he great variety of Taste, as well as of 
opinion, which prevails in the world, is 
too obvious not to have fallen und’er every 
one’s observation. Men of the most confined 
knowledge are able to remark a difference of 
taste m the narrow circle of then acquaintance, 
even where the persons have been educated 
under the same government, and have early 
imbibed the same prejudices But those, who can 
enlarge their view to contemplate distant na- 
tions and remote ages, are still more surprized 
at the great inconsistence and contrariety. We 
are apt to call barbarous whatever departs 
widely from our own taste and apprehension: 

* “Of the Standard of Tabte” first appeared in Hume’s 
Four Dissertations (1757) and later appeared as Essay 
XXIII in Volume III of the Green and Grose edition of 
Hume’s Essays Moral, Political, and Literary (1875) 
from which it is here reprinted v 


But soon find the epithet of reproach retorted 
on us And the highest arrogance and self-con- 
ceit is at last startled, on observmg an equal 
assurance on all sides, and scruples, amidst such 
a contest of sentiment, to pronounce positively 
in its own favour 

As this variety of taste is obvious to the most 
careless enquirer; so will it be found, on exami- 
nation, to be still greater in reality than in ap- 
pearance. The sentiments of men often differ 
with regard to beauty and defoimity of all 
kinds, even while their general discourse is the 
same/There are certain terms in every language, 
which import blame, and others praise; and all 
men, who use the same tongue, must agree in 
their application of them Every voice is united 
in applauding elegance, propriety, simjilicity, 
spirit m writing, and in blaming fustian, affec- 
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tation, coldness, and a false brilliance : But 
■when critics come to particulars, this seeming 
unannnitv \ amshes : and it is found, that they 
had affixed a eere different meaning to their 
expressions In all mattcis of opinion and sci- 
ence. the case is opposite: The difference among 
men is there oftenei found to lie in generals 
than m paiticulars: and to be less in reality 
than in appeal ance An explanation of the terms 
commonly ends the controversy , and the dispu- 
tants are surpuzed to find, that they had been 
quarrelling, while at bottom the\ agreed in their 
judgment 

Those who found morality on sentiment, more 
than on reason, are inclined to comprehend 
ethics under the former obsen ation, and to 
maintain, that, in all questions, which regard 
conduct and manners, the difference among men 
is realh greater than at first sight it appears. 
It is indeed obvious, that writers of all nations 
and all ages concur in applauding j'ustice, hu- 
manitv, magnanimity, prudence, veracity; and 
in blaming the opposite qualities Even poets 
and other authors, whose compositions are 
chiefly calculated to please the imagination, are 
vet found, from Homer down to Fenelon, to 
inculcate the same moral precepts, and to be- 
stow their applause and blame on the same vir- 
tues and vices This great unanimity is usually 
ascribed to the influence of plain reason; which, 
m all these cases, maintains similar sentiments 
in all men. and prevents those controversies, to 
which the abstract sciences are so much exposed 
So far as the unanimity is leal, this account may 
be admitted as satisfactory But we must also 
allow that some part of the seeming harmony 
in morals may be accounted foi from the very 
nature of language. The word virtue, with its 
equivalent in every tongue, implies praise; as 
that of vice does blame- And no one, without 
the most obv ious and grossest impropriety, could 
affix reproach to a term, which in general ac- 
ceptation is understood in a good sense; or be- 
stow applause, where the idiom requires dis- 
approbation Homer’s general precepts, where 
he delivers any such, will never be controverted; 
but it is obvious, that, when he draws particular 
pictures of manners, and represents heroism in 
Achilles and prudence m Ulysses, he intermixes 
a much greater degree of ferocity in the former, 
and of cunning and fraud in the latter, than 


Fenelon would admit of The sage Ulysses in 
the Greek poet seems to delight in lies and 
fictions, and often employs them without any 
necessity or even advantage: But his more scru- 
pulous son, m the French epic writer, exposes 
himself to the most imminent perils, rather than 
depart from the most exact line of truth and 
veracity. 

The admirers and followers of the Alcoran 
insist on the excellent moral precepts inter- 
spersed throughout that wild and absurd per- 
formance But it is to be supposed, that the 
Arabic words, which correspond to the English, 
equity, justice, temperance, meekness, charity, 
were such as, from the constant use of that 
tongue, must always be taken in a good sense; 
and it would have argued the greatest ignorance, 
not of morals, but of language, to have men- 
tioned them with any epithets, besides those of 
applause and approbation. But would we know, 
whether the pretended prophet had really at- 
tained a just sentiment of morals 9 Let us at- 
tend to his narration; and we shall soon find, 
that he bestows praise on such instances of 
treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, revenge, bigotry, 
as are utterly incompatible with civilized society. 
No steady rule of right seems there to be at- 
tained to ; and every action is blamed 01 praised, 
so far only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the 
true believers. 

The merit of delivering true general precepts 
in ethics is indeed very small Whoever recom- 
mends any moral virtues, really does no more 
than is implied in the terms themselves That 
people, who invented the word chanty, and used 
it in a good sense, inculcated more clearly and 
much more efficaciouslv , the precept, be chari- 
table, than any pretended legislator or prophet, 
who should insert such a maxim in his writings 
Of all expressions, those, which, together with 
their other meaning, imply a degree either of 
blame or approbation, are the least liable to be 
perverted or mistaken. 

It is natural for us to seek a Standard oj 
Taste; a rule, by which the various sentiments 
of men may be reconciled; at least, a decision 
afforded, confirming one sentiment, and con- 
demning another. 

There is a species of philosophy, which cuts 
off all hopes of success in such an attempt, and 
represents the impossibility of ever attaining 
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any standard of taste. The difference, it is said, 
is very wide between judgment and sentiment 
All sentiment is right, because sentiment has a 
refeience to nothing beyond itself, and is always 
real, wherever a man is conscious of it But all 
determinations of the understanding are not 
right; because they have a reference to some- 
thing beyond themselves, to wit, real matter of 
fact; and are not always conformable to that 
standard Among a thousand different opinions 
which different men may entertain of the same 
subject, there is one, and but one, that is just 
and true, and the only difficulty is to fix and 
ascertain it On the contrary, a thousand differ- 
ent sentiments, excited by the same object, are 
all right: Because no sentiment represents what 
is really in the object It only marks a certain 
conformity or relation between the object and 
the organs or faculties of the mind; and if that 
conformity did not really exist, the sentiment 
could never possibly have being Beauty is no 
quality in things themselves It exists merely in 
the mind 'which contemplates them; and each 
mind perceives a different beauty. One person 
may even perceive deformity, where another is 
sensible of beauty; and every individual ought 
to acquiesce in his own sentiment, without pre- 
tending to regulate those of others. To seek the 
\ real beauty, or real deformity, is as fruitless an 
enquiry, as to pietend to ascertain the real sweet 
or real bitter According to the disposition of 
the organs, the same object may be both sweet 
, and bitter; and the proverb has justly deter- 
mined it to be fruitless to dispute concerning 
tastes It is very natuial, and even quite neces- 
sary, to extend this axiom to mental, as well as 
bodily taste, and thus common sense, which is 
so often at variance with philosophy, especially 
with the sceptical kind, is found, in one instance 
at least, to agree in pronouncing the same de- 
cision. 

But though this axiom, by passing into a 
proverb, seems to have attained the sanction of 
common sense; there is certainly a species of 
common sense which opposes it, at least serves 
to modify and restrain it. Whoever would assert 
an equality of genius and elegance between 
Ogilby and Milton, or Bunyan and Addison, 
would be thought to defend no less an extrava- 
gance, than if he had maintained a mole-hill to 
be as high as Teneriffe, or a pond as extensive 
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as the ocean. Though there may be found per- 
sons, who give the pieference to the former 
authors, no one pays attention to such a taste, 
and we pronounce without scruple the senti- 
ment of these pretended critics to be absurd and 
ridiculous The piinciple of the natural equality 
of tastes is then totally forgot, and while we 
admit it on some occasions, where the objects 
seem near an equality, it appears an extiava- 
gant paradox, or rather a palpable absuidil). 
where objects so disproportioned are compared 
together. 

It is evident that none of the rules of com- 
position aie fixed by reasoning a priori, or can 
be esteemed abstract conclusions of the undei- 
standing, fiom comparing those habitudes and 
relations of ideas, which are eternal and im- 
mutable. Their foundation is the same with that 
of all the practical sciences, experience, nor aie 
they any thing but geneial observations, con- 
cerning what has been univei sally found to 
please in all countiies and m all ages Man) 
of the beauties of poetry and even of eloquence 
are founded on falsehood and fiction, on hypei- 
boles, metaphors, and an abuse or perveision of 
terms from their natural meaning. To check the 
sallies of the imagination, and to reduce even 
expression to geometncal truth and exactness 
would be the most conti ary to the laws of cut- 
lcism; because it would produce a work, which 
by universal experience, has been found the 
most insipid and disagreeable. But though 
poetry can never submit to exact tiuth, it must 
be confined by lules of art, discovered to the 
author either by genius or obseivation. If some 
negligent or irregular writers have pleased, the) 
have not pleased by then liansgressions of mle 
or order, but in spile of these ti ansgressions 
They have possessed other beauties, which weie 
conformable to just ciiticism; and the force of 
these beauties has been able to overpowei cen- 
sure, and give the mind a satisfaction supenoi 
to the disgust aiismg from the blemishes Anosto 
pleases, but not by his monstious and lmjirob- 
able fictions, by his bizarre mixture of the 
serious and comic styles, by the want of co- 
herence in his stories, or by the continual in- 
terruptions of his narration He charms by the 
force and clearness of his expression, by the 
readiness and variety of his inventions, and by 
his natural pictures of the passions, especially 
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those of the gay and amorous kind: And how- 
ever his faults may diminish our satisfaction, 
lhe\ aie not able cntnelv to destroy it Did our 
pleasure really arise fiom those paits of his 
poem, which we denominate faults, this would 
be no objection to criticism in general: It would 
only be an objection to those particular rules of 
criticism, which would establish such circum- 
stances to be faults, and would represent them 
as universally blameable. If they are found to 
please, they cannot be faults; -let the pleasure, 
which they produce, be ever so unexpected and 
unaccountable 

But though all the general rules of art are 
founded only on experience and on the observa- 
tion of the common sentiments of human nature, 
we must not imagine, that, on every occasion, 
the feelings of men will be conformable to 
these rules Those finer emotions of the mind 
are of a very tender and delicate nature, and 
require the concurrence of many favourable cir- 
cumstances to make them play with facility and 
exactness, according to their general and estab- 
lished principles The least exterior hindrance 
to such small springs, or the least internal dis- 
order, disturbs their motion, and confounds the 
opei ation of the whole machine When we would 
make an experiment of this nature, and would 
try the force of any beauty or deformity, we 
must choose with care a proper time and place, 
and bring the fancy to a suitable situation and 
disposition. A perfect serenity of mind, a recol- 
lection of thought, a due attention to the obj'ect; 
if any of these cncumstances be wanting, our 
experiment will be fallacious, and we shall be 
unable to judge of the catholic and universal 
beauty The relation, which nature has placed 
between the form and the sentiment, will at least 
be more obscure; and it will require greater 
accuiacy to trace and discern it We shall be 
able to ascertain its influence not so much from 
the operation of each particular beauty, as from 
the durable admiration, which attends those 
works, that have survived all the caprices of 
mode and fashion, all the mistakes of ignorance 
and envy. 

The same Homer, who pleased at Athens and 
Rome two thousand years ago, is still admired 
at Paris and at London All the changes of 
climate, government, religion, and language, 
have not been able to obscure his glory. Author- 


ity or prejudice may give a temporary vogue 
to a bad poet or oiator, but his leputation will 
never be durable or general When his com- 
positions aie examined by poslenty or by for- 
eigners, the enchantment is dissipated, and his 
faults appear in their true colours. On the con- 
trary, a real genius, the longer his works en- 
dure, and the more wide they are spread, the 
more sincere is the admiration which he meets 
with Envy and jealousy have too much place 
in a narrow circle; and even familiar acquaint- 
ance with his person may dimmish the applause 
due to his performances: But when these obstruc- 
tions are removed, the beauties, which are natu- 
rally fitted to excite agreeable sentiments, im- 
mediately display their energy; and while the 
world endures, they maintain their authority 
over the minds of men 

It appears then, that, amidst all the variety 
and caprice of taste, there are certain general 
principles of approbation or blame, whose in- 
fluence a careful eye may trace in all operations 
of the mind Some particular forms or qualities, 
from the original structure of the internal fabric, 
are calculated to please, and others displease; 
and if they fail of their effect in any particular 
instance, it is from some apparent defect or im- 
perfection in the organ. A man m a fever would 
not insist on his palate as able to decide con- 
cerning flavours; nor would one, affected with 
the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with re- 
gard to colours. In each creatuie, there is a 
sound and defective state; and the former alone 
can be supposed to afford us a true standard of 
taste and sentiment. If, in the sound state of 
the organ, there be an entire or a considerable 
uniformity of sentiment among men, we may 
thence derive an idea of the perfect beauty; in 
like manner as the appearance of objects in 
day-light, to the eye of a man m health, is de- 
nominated their true and real colour, even while 
colour is allowed to be merely a phantasm of 
the senses. 

Many and frequent are the defects in the in- 
ternal organs which prevent or weaken the in- 
fluence of those general principles, on which 
depends our sentiment of beauty or deformity. 
Though some objects, by the structure of the 
mind, be naturally calculated to give pleasure, 
it is not to be expected, that in every individual 
the pleasure will be equally felt. Particular in 
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cidents and situations occur, which either throw 
a false light on the objects, or hindei the true 
from conveying to the imagination the proper 
sentiment and perception. 

One obvious cause, why many feel not the 
proper sentiment of beauty, is the want of that 
delicacy of imagination, which is requisite to 
convey a sensibility of those finer emotions. 
This delicacy every one pretends to: Every one 
talks of it; and would reduce every kind of 
taste 01 sentiment to its standard. But as our 
intention in this essay is to mingle some light 
of the understanding with the feeling of senti- 
ment, it will be proper to give a more accurate 
definition of delicacy, than has hitherto been 
attempted And not to draw our philosophy from 
too profound a source, we shall have recourse 
to a noted story in Don Quixote 

It is with good reason, says Sancho to the 
squire with the great nose, that I pretend to 
have a judgment m wine* This is a quality 
hereditary in our family Two of my kinsmen 
were once called to give their opinion of a hogs- 
head, which was supposed to be excellent, being 
old and of a good vintage One of them tastes 
it, considers it, and after mature reflection pro- 
nounces the wine to be good, were it not for a 
small taste of leather, which he perceived in it 
The other, after using the same precautions, 
gives also his verdict m favour of the wine; 
but with the reserve of a taste of iron, which he 
could easily distinguish. You cannot imagine 
how much they were both ridiculed for their 
judgment But who laughed m the end 9 On 
emptying the hogshead, theie was found at the 
bottom, an old key with a leathern thong tied 
to it. 

The great resemblance between mental and 
bodily taste will easily teach us to apply this 
story. Though it be certain that beauty and de- 
formity, more than sweet and bitter, aie not 
qualities in objects, but belong entirely to the 
sentiment, internal or external, it must be al- 
lowed, that theie are certain qualities in objects, 
which are fitted by nature to produce those par- 
ticular feelings. Now as these qualities may be 
found in a small degree, or may be mixed and 
confounded with each other, it often happens, 
that the taste is not aflected with such minute 
qualities, or is not able to distinguish all the 
particular flavours, amidst the disorder, in which 


they are presented. Where the organs are so 
fine, as to allow nothing to escape them, and 
at the same time so exact as to perceive eveiy t 
ingredient m the composition* This we call 
delicacy of taste, wlieie we emjiloy these terms 
in the literal or metajihoncal sense. Here then 
the general rules of beauty are of use, being 
drawn from established models, and from the 
observation of what pleases or displeases, when 
presented singly and m a high degree: And if 
the same qualities, in a continued composition 
and in a smaller degree, affect not the organs 
with a sensible delight or uneasiness, ive exclude 
the person from all pretensions to this delicacy 
To produce these general rules or avowed pat- 
terns of composition is like finding the key with 
the leathern thong; which justified the verdict of 
Sancho’s kinsmen, and confounded those pre- 
tended judges who had condemned them Though 
the hogshead had never been emptied, the taste 
of the one was still equally delicate, and that of 
the other equally dull and languid But it would 
have been more difficult to have piovcd the 
superiority of the former, to the conviction of 
every by-stander. In like mannei, though the 
beauties of writing had never been methodized, 
or reduced to general punciples; though no 
excellent models had evei been acknowledged, 
the different degrees of taste would still have 
subsisted, and the judgment of one man been 
preferable to that of anothei , but it would not 
have been so easy to silence the bad cnlic, who 
might alw'ays insist upon his particular senti- 
ment, and refuse to submit to his antagonist 
But when we show him an avow r ed principle of 
art; W'hen we illustrate this pnncijile by exam- 
ples, whose opeialion, fiom Ins own jiailiculai 
taste, he acknowledges to be conformable to the 
pnncijile, when we piove, that the same prin- 
ciple may be ajiphed to the piesent case, wlieie 
he did not perceive or feel its influence He 
must conclude, upon the whole, that the fault 
lies in himself, and that he wants the delicac), 
which is lequisite to make him sensible of every 
beauty and every blemish, m any composition 
or discourse. 

It is acknowledged to be the peifection of 
every sense or faculty, to peiceive with exact- 
ness its most minute objects, and allow nothing 
to escape its notice and obseivalion. The smallei 
the objects are, which become sensible to the 
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eye, the finer is that organ, and the more elab- 
orate its make and composition. A good palate 
is not tried by strong flavours; but by a mix- 
ture of small ingredients, where we are still 
sensible of each part, notwithstanding its mi- 
nuteness and its confusion with the rest. In like 
manner, a quick and acute peiception of beauty 
and deformity must be the perfection of oui 
mental taste; nor can a man be satisfied with 
himself while he suspects, that any excellence 
or blemish in a discourse has passed him un- 
observed In this case the peifection of the man, 
and the perfection of the sense or feeling, are 
found to be united A very delicate palate, on 
many occasions, may be a* great inconvenience 
both to a man himself and to his fuends But 
a delicate taste of nit or beauty must always be 
a desirable quality; because it is the source of 
all the finest and most innocent enjoyments, of 
which human nature is susceptible In this deci- 
sion the sentiments of all mankind are agreed. 
Wherever you can ascertain a delicacy of taste, 
it is sure to meet with approbation; and the 
best way of ascertaining it is to appeal to those 
models and principles, which have been estab- 
lished by the uniform consent and experience 
of nations and ages. 

But though there be naturally a wide dif- 
ference m point of delicacy between one person 
and another, nothing tends further to encrease 
and improve this talent, than practice in a par- 
ticular art, and the frequent survey or contem- 
plation of a particular species of beauty. When 
objects of any kind are first presented to the 
eye or imagination, the sentiment, which at- 
tends them, is obscure and confused, and the 
mind is, m a great measure, incapable of pro- 
nouncing concerning their merits or defects 
The taste cannot perceive the several excellences 
of the perf oi mance ; much less distinguish the 
particular character of each excellency, and 
ascertain its quality and degree If it pronounce 
the whole in general to be beautiful or deformed, 
it is the utmost that can be expected; and even 
this judgment, a person, so unpractised, will be 
apt to deliver with great hesitation and reserve. 
But allow him to acquire experience in those 
objects, his feeling becomes more exact and 
nice- He not only perceives the beauties and 
defects of each part, but marks the distinguish- 
ing species of each quality, and assigns it suit- 


able praise or blame A clear and distinct senti- 
ment attends him through the whole survey of 
the objects; and he discerns that very degree 
and kind of approbation or displeasure, which 
each part is naturally fitted to produce. The 
mist dissipates, which seemed formerly to hang 
over the object - The organ acquires greater 
perfection in its opeiations, and can pronounce, 
without danger of mistake, concerning the 
merits of every performance. In a word, the 
same address and dexterity, which practice 
gives to the execution of any work, is also 
acquired by the same means, in the judging of it. 

So advantageous is practice to the discern- 
ment of beauty, that, before we can give judg- 
ment on any woik of importance, it will even 
be requisite, that that very individual perform- 
ance be more than once perused by us, and be 
surveyed in different lights with attention and 
deliberation. There is a flutter or hurry of 
thought which attends the first perusal of any 
piece, and which confounds the genuine senti- 
ment of beauty. The relation of the parts is not 
discerned The true characters of style are little 
distinguished - The several perfections and de- 
fects seem wrapped up in a species of confu- 
sion, and present themselves indistinctly to the 
imagination. Not to mention, that there is a 
species of beauty, which, as it is flo rid and super- 
ficial, pleases at first ; but "being Tound inCoiW 
patible with a just expression either of reason 
or passion, soon palls upon the taste, and is 
then rejected with disdain, at least rated at a 
much lower value. 

It is impossible to continue in the practice 
of contemplating any order of beauty, without 
being frequently obliged to form comparisons 
between the several species and degrees of ex- 
cellence, and estimating their proportion to each 
other A man, who has had no opportunity of 
comparing the different kinds of beauty, is in- 
deed totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion 
with regard to any object presented to him. By 
comparison alone we fix the epithets of praise 
or blame, and learn how to assign the due de- 
gree of each. The coarsest daubing contains a 
certain lustre of colours and exactness of imita- 
tion, which are so far beauties, and would affect 
the mind of a peasant or Indian with the high- 
est admiration. The most vulgar ballads are 
not entirely destitute of harmony or nature; and 



none but a person, familiarized to superior 
beauties, would pronounce their numbers harsh, 
or narration uninteresting. A great infeiionty 
of beauty gives pam to a person conversant in 
the highest excellence of the kind, and is for 
that leason pronounced a deformity: As the 
most finished object, with which we are ac- 
quainted, is naturally supposed to have reached 
the pinnacle of perfection, and to be entitled 
to the highest applause One acustomed to see, 
and examine, and weigh the several perform- 
ances, admired in different ages and nations, can 
only rate the merits of a work exhibited to his 
view, and assign its proper rank among the pro- 
ductions of genius. 

But to enable a critic the more fully to exe- 
cute this undertaking, he must preserve his mind 
free from all prejudice, and allow nothing to 
enter into his consideration, but the very ob- 
ject which is submitted to his examination. We 
may observe, that every work of art, in order 
to produce its due effect on the mind, must be 
surveyed m a certain point of view, and con- 
not be fully relished by persons, whose situa- 
tion, real or imaginary, is not conformable to 
that which is required by the performance An 
orator addresses himself to a particular audi- 
ence, and must have a regard to their particulai 
genius, interests, opinions, passions, and preju- 
dices ; otherwise he hopes in vain to govern their 
resolutions, and inflame their affections Should 
they even have entertained some prepossessions 
against him, however unreasonable, he mus^ net 
overlook this disadvantage ; but, before he enters 
upon the subj’ect, must endeavo ur tp _.cancilials 
their affection, an d*~acq uirertEei r good graces. 
A critic of a different age or nation, who should 
peruse this discourse, must have all these cir- 
cumstances in his eye, and must place himself in 
the same situation as the audience, in order to 
form a true judgment of the oration. In like 
manner, when any work is addiessed to the 
public, though I should have a friendship or 
enmity with the author, I must depart from this 
situation, and considering myself as a man in 
general, forget, if possible, my individual being 
and my peculiar circumstances. A person in- 
fluenced by prejudice, complies not with this 
condition; but obstinately maintains his natural 
position, without placing himself in that point 
of view, which the performance supposes. If 
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the work be addressed to persons of a different 
age or nation, he makes no allowance for theii 
peculiar views and prejudices, but, full of the 
manners of his own age and country, rashly con- 
demns what seemed admirable in the eyes of 
those for whom alone the discourse was calcu- 
lated. If the work be executed for the public, he 
never sufficiently enlarges his comprehension, or 
forgets his interest as a friend or enemy, as a 
rival or commentator By this means, his senti- 
ments are perverted; nor have the same beauties 
and blemishes the same influence upon him, as 
if he had imposed a proper violence on his 
imagination, and had forgotten himself for a 
moment So far his taste evidently departs from 
the true standard, and of consequence loses all 
credit and authority. 

It is well known, that in all questions, sub- 
mitted to the understanding, prejudice is destiuc- 
tive of sound judgment, and perverts all opera- 
tions of the intellectual faculties - It is no less 
contrary to good taste; nor has it less influence 
to corrupt our sentiment of beauty It belongs 
to good sense to check its influence in both 
cases; and in this respect, as well as m many 
others, reason, if not an essential part of taste, 
is at least requisite to the operations of this 
latter faculty. In all the nobler productions of 
genius, there is a mutual relation and corre- 
spondence of parts; nor can eithei the beauties 
or blemishes be peiceived by him, whose thought 
is not capacious enough to comprehend all those 
paits, and compare them with each other, in 
order to perceive the consistence and uniformity 
of the whole. Every work of art has also a cer- 
tain end or purpose, for which it is calculated; 
and is to be deemed more or less perfect, as it 
is more or less fitted to attain this end. The ob- 
ject of eloquence is to persuade, of history to 
instiuct, of poetry to please by means of the 
passions and the imagination These ends we 
must carry constantly in our view, when we 
peruse any peiformance; and we must be able 
to judge how far the means employed are 
adapted to their respective purposes. Besides 
every kind of composition, even the most poet- 
ical, is nothing but a chain of propositions and 
reasonings; not always, indeed, the justest and 
most exact, but still plausible and specious, 
however disguised by the colouring of the imag- 
ination. The persons introduced in tragedy and 
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epic poetrv, must be represented as reasoning, 
and thinking, and concluding, and acting, suit- 
ably to then character and circumstances; and 
without judgment as well as taste and invention, 
a poet can ncvei hope to succeed in so delicate 
an undertaking. Not to mention, that the same 
excellence of faculties which contributes to the 
improvement of reason, the same clearness of 
conception, the same exactness of distinction, 
the same vivacity of appi ehension, are essential 
to the operations of true taste, and are its in- 
fallible concomitants It seldom, or never hap- 
pens, that a man of sense, who has experience 
in any art. cannot judge of its beauty, and it is 
no less raie to meet with a man who has a just 
taste without a sound understanding 

Thus, though the principles of taste be uni- 
versal, and. nearlj', if not entirely the same in 
all men, yet few are qualified to give judgment 
on any work of art. or establish their own senti- 
ment as the standard of beauty The organs of 
internal sensation are seldom so perfect as to 
allow the general principles their full play, and 
produce a feeling correspondent to those prin- 
ciples They either labour under some defect, 
or are vitiated by some disorder; and by that 
means, excite a sentiment, which may be pro- 
nounced erroneous. When the critic has no del- 
icacy, he judges without any distinction, and is 
only affected by the grosser and more palpable 
qualities of the object: The finer touches pass 
unnoticed and disregarded. Where he is not 
aided by practice, his verdict is attended with 
confusion and hesitation. Where no comparison 
has been employed, the most frivolous beauties, 
such as rather merit the name of defects, are the 
objects of his admiration. Where he lies under 
the influence of prejudice, all his natural senti- 
ments are perverted Where good sense is want- 
ing, he is not qualified to discern the beauties 
of design and reasoning, which are the highest 
and most excellent. Under some or other of 
these impel feclions, the generality of men 
labour; and hence a true judge in the finer arts 
is observed, even during the most polished 
ages, to be so rare a character- Strong sense, 
united to delicate sentiment, improved by prac- 
tice, perfected by comparison, and cleared of 
all prejudice, can alone entitle critics to this 
valuable character, and the joint verdict of 


such, wherever they are to be found, is the true 
standard of taste and beauty. 

But where are such critics to be found? By 
what marks are they to be known? How distin- 
guish them from pretendeis 9 These questions 
are embarrassing; and seem to throw us back 
into the same uncertainty, from which, during 
the course of this essay, we have endeavoured 
to extricate ourselves. 

But if we consider the matter aright, these 
are questions of fact, not of sentiment. Whether 
any particular person be endowed with good 
sense and a delicate imagination, free from 
prejudice, may often be the subject of dispute, 
and be liable to great discussion and enquiry- 
But that such a character is valuable and esti- 
mable will be agreed m by all mankind Where 
these doubts occur, men can do no more than 
in other disputable questions, which are sub- 
mitted to the understanding- They must produce 
the best arguments, that their invention sug- 
gests to them; they must acknowledge a true 
and decisive standard to exist somewhere, to 
wit, real existence and matter of fact, and they 
must have indulgence to such as differ from 
them in their appeals to this standard It is 
sufficient for our present purpose, if we have 
proved, that the taste of all individuals is not 
upon an equal footing, and that some men in 
general, however difficult to be paiticularly 
pitched upon, will be acknowledged by uni- 
versal sentiment to have a pieference above 
others. 

But in reality the difficulty of finding, even 
in particulars, the standard of taste, is not so 
great as it is represented. Though in specula- 
tion, we may readily avow a certain criterion in 
science and deny it in sentiment, the matter is 
found in practice to be much more haid to ascer- 
tain in the former case than in the latter. The- 
ories of abstract jihilosophy, systems of pro- 
found theology, have prevailed during one age- 
In a successive period, these have been uni- 
versally exploded- Their absurdity has been de- 
tected: Other theories and systems have supplied 
their place, which again gave place to their 
successors- And nothing has been experienced 
more liable to the revolutions of chance and 
fashion than these pretended decisions of sci- 
ence. The case is not the same with beauties of 
eloquence and poetry. Just expressions of pas- 
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sion and nature are sure, after a little time, to 
gain public applause, -which they maintain for 
ever Aristotle, and Plato, and Epicurus, and 
Descartes, may successively yield to each other: 
But Terence and Virgil maintain an universal, 
undisputed empire over the minds of men. The 
abstract philosophy of Cicero has lost its ciedit: 
The vehemence of his oratory is still the object 
of our admiration. 

Though men of delicate taste be rare, they are 
easily to be distinguished m society, by the 
soundness of their undei standing and the su- 
periority of their faculties above the rest of 
mankind. The ascendant, which they acquire, 
gives a prevalence to that lively approbation, 
with which they receive any productions of 
genius, and rendeis it generally piedommant. 
Many men, when left to themselves, have but a 
faint and dubious perception of beauty, W'ho 
yet are capable of relishing any fine stioke, 
which is pointed out to them. Every convert to 
the admiration of the real poet or oiator is 
the cause of some new conversion And though 
prejudices may prevail for a time, they never 
unite in celebrating any rival to the true genius, 
but yield at last to the force of nature and just 
sentiment. Thus, though a civilized nation may 
easily be mistaken in the choice of their ad- 
mired philosopher, they never have been found 
long to err, in their affection for a favorite epic 
or tragic author. 

But notwithstanding all our endeavours to fix 
a standard of taste, and reconcile the discordant 
appiehensions of men, there still remain tw'o 
sources of variation, which are not sufficient in- 
deed to confound all the boundaries of beauty 
and deformity, but will often serve to produce a 
difference in the degrees of our approbation or 
blame The one is the different humours of par- 
ticular men; the othei, the particular manneis 
and opinions of our age and country The gen- 
eral principles of taste are uniform in human 
nature - Where men vary in then judgments, 
some defect or jierversion m the faculties may 
commonly be remarked; proceeding either from 
prejudice, from want of practice, or want of 
delicacy; and there is just reason for approving 
one taste, and condemning another. But where 
there is such a diversity in the internal flame 
or external situation as is entirely blameless on 
both sides, and leaves no room to give one the 


preference above the other; m that case a cer- 
tain degree of diversity m judgment is unavoid- 
able, and we seek m vain for a standard, by 
which we can reconcile the conti ary sentiments 

A young man, whose passions are warm, will 
be more sensibly touched with amorous and 
tender images, than a man moie advanced m 
years, who takes pleasuie in wise, jihilosophical 
reflections concerning the conduct of life and 
moderation of the passions At twenty, Ovid 
may be the favourite author, Horace at forty, 
and perhaps Tacitus at fifty Vainly would we, 
m such cases, endeavour to enter into the senti- 
ments of olheis, and divest oui selves of those 
propensities, which are natural to us We choose 
our favounte aulhoi as w'e do our fuend, fiom 
a conformity of humour and disposition Mirth 
or passion, sentiment or reflection; whichever 
of these most piedommales m our temjier, it 
gives us a jiecuhar synijiathy with the wntei 
who resembles us. 

One person is moie pleased with the sublime, 
another with the tender; a third with raillery. 
One has a strong sensibility to blemishes, and 
is extremely studious of correctness Anothei 
has a more lively feeling of beauties, and jiar- 
dons twenty absurdities and defects foi one ele- 
vated or jiathetic stroke The ear of this man is 
entirely turned towaids conciseness and energy; 
that man is delighted with a copious, rich, and 
haimomous expression. Simplicity is affected 
by one; ornament by another. Comedy, tiagedy, 
satire, odes, have each its paitizans, who jirefer 
that particulai species of willing to all others 
It is plainly an error in a cutic, to confine his 
approbation to one sjiecies or style of wilting, 
and condemn all the rest But it is almost im- 
possible not to feel a jnedilection for that which 
suits our paiticular turn and disjiosilion Such 
preferences are innocent and unavoidable, and 
can never reasonably be the object of dispute, 
because theie is no standard, by which they can 
be decided 

For a like leason, wc aic more jileased, in 
the course of our reading, wuth pictures and 
characters, that resemble objects which are 
found in our own age or country, than with 
those which describe a different set of customs 
It is not without some effoit, that wc icconcile 
ourselves to the simplicity of ancient manneis, 
and behold princesses canying water fiom the 
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spring, and kin gs and heroes dr essin g their own 
vic tuals. We ~~may allow in general, that the 
representation of such manneis is no fault in 
the author, nor defoimity in the piece; but we 
aie not so sensibly touched with them For this 
leason, comedy is not easily transferred fiom 
one age or nation to another A Frenchman or 
Englishman is not pleased with the Andria of 
Terence, or Cliita of Machiavel, where the fine 
lady, upon whom all the play turns, never once 
appears to the spectators, but is always kept 
behind the scenes, suitably to the reserved 
humour of the ancient Greeks and modern 
Italians. A man of learning and reflection can 
make allowance for these peculiarities of man- 
ners; but a common audience can never divest 
themselves so far of their usual ideas and senti- 
ments, as to relish pictures which in no wise 
resemble them. 

But here theie occurs a reflection, which may, 
perhaps, be useful in examining the celebrated 
conti overly concerning ancient and modern 
learning; where we often find the one side ex- 
cusing any seeming absurdity in the ancients 
from the manners of the age, and the other 
refusing to admit this excuse, or at least, ad- 
mitting it onl) as an apolog) for the author, not 
foi the pcrfonnance In my opinion, the proper 
boundancs m this subject have seldom been 
fixed between the contending parties. Where 
any innocent peculiauties of manners are repre- 
sented, such as those above mentioned, they 
ought certainly to be admitted, and a man, who 
is shocked with them, gives an evident proof 
of false delicacy and refinement The poet’s 
monument more durable than brass, must fall 
to the ground like common brick or clay, were 
men to make no allowance for the continual 
rei olutions of manners and customs, and would 
admit of nothing but what was suitable to the 
pievaihng fashion Must we throw aside the pic- 
tures of our a ncestors, because of their ruff s and 
fin ding ales? "But where the ideas of morality 
and decency alter from one age to another, and 
where vicious manners are described, without 
being maihed with the proper characters of 
blame and disapprobation , this must be allowed 
to disfiguic the poem, and to be a real de- 
formity I cannot, nor is it proper I should, 
enter into such sentiments; and however I may 
excuse the poet, on account of the manners of 


his age, I never can relish the composition. The 
want of humanity and of decency, so conspic- 
uous in the characteis drawn by seveial of the 
ancient poets, even sometimes by Homer and 
the Greek tragedians, diminishes considerably 
the merit of their noble pei formanccs, and gives 
modern authors an advantage over them We 
are not interested in the fortunes and sentiments 
of such lough heroes’ We aie displeased to find 
the limits of vice and vntue so much con- 
founded: And whatever indulgence we may 
give to the w liter on account of his prejudices, 
we cannot pievail on ourselves to enter into his 
sentiments, or bear an affection to chaiacters, 
which we plainly discover to be blameable. 

The case is not the same with moral prin- 
ciples, as with speculative opinions of any kind. 
These are in continual flux and revolution The 
son embraces a different system from the father. 
Nay, there scarcely is any man, who can boast 
of great Constance and uniformity in this par- 
ticular. Whatever speculative eriors may be 
found in the polite writings of any age or coun- 
try, they detract but little from the value of 
those compositions There needs but a certain 
turn of thought or imagination to make us enter 
into all the opinions, which then prevailed, and 
relish the sentiments or conclusions derived 
from them But a very violent effort is requisite 
to change our judgment of manners, and excite 
sentiments of ajiprobation or blame, love or 
hatred, different from those to w’hich the mind 
from long custom has been familiarized. And 
where a man is confident of the lectitude of 
that moral standard, by which he j’udges, he is 
justly jealous of it, and will not pervert the 
sentiments of his heart for a moment, in com- 
plaisance to any writer whatsoever 

Of all speculative errors, those, which regard 
religion, are the most excusable in compositions 
of genius; nor is it ever permitted to judge of 
the civility or wisdom of any people, or even 
of single pei sons, by the grossness or refinement 
of their theological principles. The same good 
sense, that directs men in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, is not hearkened to in religious 
matters, which are supposed to be placed alto- 
gether above the cognizance of human reason. 
On this account, all the absurdities of the pagan 
system of theology must be overlooked by every 
critic, who would pretend to form a just notion 
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of ancient poetry; and our posterity, in their 
turn, must have the same indulgence to their 
forefathers. No religious principles can ever be 
imputed as a fault to any poet, while they re- 
main meiely principles, and take no such stiong 
possession of his heart, as to lay him under the 
imputation of bigotry or superstition Where 
that happens, they confound the sentiments of 
morality, and altei the natural boundaries of 
vice and virtue. They are therefore eternal blem- 
ishes, according to the principle above men- 
tioned; noi are the prejudices and false opin- 
ions of the age sufficient to j'ustify them. 

It is essential to the Roman Catholic religion 
to inspire a violent hatred of every other wor- 
ship, and to represent all pagans, mahometans, 
and heielics as the objects of divine wrath and 
vengeance. Such sentiments, though they are 
in reality very blameable, are considered as 
virtues by the zealots of that communion, and 
are represented in their tragedies and epic poems 
as a kind of divine heroism. This bigotry has 
disfigured two very fine tragedies of the French 
theatre, Polieucte and Athalia; where an in- 
temperate zeal for particular modes of worship 
is set off with all the pomp imaginable, and 
forms the predominant character of the heroes. 
“What is this,” says the sublime Joad to Josa- 
bet, finding her in discourse with Mathan, the 
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T homas gray, the son of Mr. Philip Gray, 
a scrivener of London, was born in Corn- 
hill, November 26, 1716. His grammatical 
education he received at Eton under the care of 
Mr Antrobus, his mother’s brother, then assist- 
ant to Dr. George; and when he left school, in 
1734, entered a pensioner at Peterhouse in Cam- 
bridge. 

The transition from the school to the college 

* “Gray” was one of the last of Johnson’s Prefaces 
to The English Poets (1779-1781) to be written, and 
appeared in the tenth and final volume of the series, 
which was then revised as Lives of the Poets (1783). 
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priest of Baal, “does the daughtei of David 
speak to this traitor? Are you not afraid, lest 
the earth should open and pour forth flames to 
devour you both 9 Or lest these holy walls 
should fall and crush you togelhei 9 What is his 
purpose 9 Why comes that enemy of God hithei 
to poison the air, which we breathe, with his 
horrid presence 9 ” Such sentiments are received 
with great applause on the theatre of Palis; 
but at London the spectators would be full as 
much pleased to hear Achilles tell Agamemnon, 
that he was a dog in his forehead, and a deer in 
his heart, oi Jupiter thieaten Juno with a sound 
drubbing, if she will not be quiet 

Religious principles are also a blemish in any 
polite composition, when they use up to super- 
stition, and intiude themselves into every senti- 
ment, however remote from any connection with 
religion. It is no excuse foi the poet, that the 
customs of his countiy had builhened life with 
so many religious ceremonies and obsei vances, 
that no part of it was exempt from that joke. 
It must for ever be ridiculous in Petiaich to 
compare his mistress Laura, to Jesus Chnsl Nor 
is it less ridiculous in that agreeable libeitine, 
Boccace, very seriously to give thanks to God 
Almighty and the ladies, for their assistance in 
defending him against his enemies. 


is, to most young scholars, the time from which 
they date their years of manhood, libeity, and 
happiness; but Gray seems to have been very 
little delighted with academical gratifications; 
he liked at Cambridge neither the mode of life 
nor the fashion of study, and lived sullenly on 
to the time when his attendance on lectures was 
no longer required As he intended to profess 
the Common Law, he took no degree. 

When he had been at Cambridge about five 
years, Mr Horace Walpole, whose friendship 
he had gained at Eton, invited him to travel with 
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him as his companion They wandered through 
Fiance into Italy ; and Giay’s Letteis contain a 
very pleasing account of many parts of their 
journey. But unequal friendships are easily dis- 
solved at Floience thev quauelled, and parted, 
and Mi Walpole is now content to have it told 
that it was by his fault If we look however with 
piejudice oil the woild, we shall find that men, 
whose consciousness of their own merit sets 
them above the compliances of servility, are apt 
enough in then association with superiors to 
watch their own dignity with troublesome and 
punctilious jealousy, and in the fervour of inde- 
pendence to exact that attention which they re- 
fuse to pay Part they did, whatever was the 
quairel, and the rest of their travels was doubt- 
less moie unpleasant to them both. Gray con- 
tinued his journey in a manner suitable to his 
own little fortune, with only an occasional 
servant 

He returned to England in September 1741, 
and in about two months afterwards buried his 
father, who had, by an injudicious waste of 
money upon a new house, so much lessened his 
fortune, that Giay thought himself too poor to 
study the law He therefore retired to Cambridge, 
where he soon after became Bachelor of Civil 
Law; and where, without liking the place or its 
inhabitants, or professing to like them, he 
passed, except a short residence in London, the 
rest of his life 

About this lime he was deprived of Mr West, 
the son of a chancellor of Ireland, a friend on 
whom he appears to have set a high value, and 
who deserved his esteem by the powers which 
he shew s in his Letters, and m the Ode to May, 
which Mr Mason has preserved, as well as by 
the sincenlv with which, when Giay sent him 
part of Agnppina, a tragedy that he had j'ust 
begun, he gave an opinion which probably 
intercepted the progress of the work, and which 
the judgement of every reader will confirm It 
was certainly no loss to the English stage that 
Agrippina was never finished. 

In this year (1742) Gray seems first to have 
applied himself seriously to poetry; for in this 
year were pioduced the Ode to Spring, his Pros- 
pect oj Eton, and his Ode to Adversity. He 
began likewise a Latin poem, De Pnncipus 
Cogitandi 

It may be collected fiom the narrative of 


Mr Mason, that his first ambition was to have 
excelled in Latin poetry: perhaps it were rea- 
sonable to wish that he had prosecuted his de- 
sign , for though there is at present some era- 
bairassment in his phrase, and some harshness 
in his Lyiick numbers, his copiousness of lan- 
guage is such as very few possess; and his 
lines, even when imperfect, discover a writer 
whom practice would quickly have made skilful 

He now lived on at Peteihouse, veiy little 
solicitous what otheis did or thought, and culti- 
vated his mmd and enlarged his views without 
any other purpose than of improving and amus- 
ing himself; when Mr Mason, being elected 
fellow of Pembroke-hall, brought him a com- 
panion who was afterwards to be his editor, 
and whose fondness and fidelity has kindled in 
him a zeal of admiration, which cannot be rea- 
sonably expected from the neutrality of a 
stranger and the coldness of a critick. 

In this retirement he wrote (1747) an ode on 
The Death of Mr Walpole’s Cat; and the year 
afterwards attempted a poem of more impor- 
tance, on Government and Education, of which 
the fragments which remain have many excel- 
lent lines 

His next production (1750) was his far- 
famed Elegy m the Church-yard, which, finding 
its way into a Magazine, first, I believe, made 
him known to the publick. 

An invitation fiom lady Cobham about this 
time gave occasion to an odd composition called 
A Long Story, which adds little to Gray’s char- 
acter. 

Several of his pieces were published (1753), 
with designs, by Mr. Bentley, and, that they 
might in some foim or other make a book, only 
one side of each leaf was printed I believe the 
poems and the plates recommended each other 
so well, that the whole impiession was soon 
bought. This year he lost his mother 

Some time afterwards (1756) some young 
men of the college, whose chambers were near 
his, diverted themselves with disturbing him by 
frequent and troublesome noises, and, as is said, 
by pranks yet more offensive and contemptuous. 
This insolence, having endured it a while, he 
represented to the governors of the society, 
among whom perhaps he had no friends; and, 
finding his complaint little regarded, removed 
himself to Pembroke-hall. 
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In 1757 he published The Progress of Poetry 
and The Bard, two compositions at which the 
readers of poeti) weie at fiist content to gaze 
in mute amazemenL Some that tiled them con- 
fessed their inability to undei stand them, though 
Warbuilon said that they were undei stood as 
well as the works of Milton and Shakespeare, 
which it is the fashion to admire. Garnck wrote 
a few lines in their piaise. Some haidy cham- 
pions undertook to rescue them from neglect, 
and in a shoit time many were content to be 
shewn beauties which they could not see 

Gray’s reputation was now so high, thaL after 
the death of Cibbei, he had the honoui of refus- 
ing the laurel, which was then bestowed on Mr 
Whitehead. 

His curiosity, not long after, drew him away 
from Cambridge to a lodging near the Museum, 
where he lesided near three years, leading and 
transcribing, and, so far as can be disco veied, 
very little affected by two odes on Oblivion and 
Obscurity, in which his Lyrick performances 
were ridiculed with much contempt and much 
ingenuity. 

When the Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge died, he was, as he says, cockered 
and spirited up, till he asked it of lord Bute, 
who sent him a civil refusal, and the place was 
given to Mr Brocket, the tutoi of Sir James 
Lowther 

His constitution was weak, and believing that 
his health was promoted by exercise and change 
of place, he undertook (1765) a journey into 
Scotland, of which his account, so far as it ex- 
tends, is veiy curious and elegant; foi as his 
comprehension was ample, his cuiiosily ex- 
tended to all the woiks of ail, all the appeal - 
ances of nature, and all the monuments of past 
events. He naturally conti acted a fuendship 
with Dr Beattie, whom he found a poet, a phi- 
losopher, and a good man The Maieschal Col- 
lege at Aberdeen offered him the degiee of Doc- 
tor of Laws, which, having omitted to take it at 
Cambridge, he thought it decent to refuse. 

What he had fointeily solicited m vain, was 
at last given him without solicitation. The Pro- 
fessorship of History became again vacant, and 
he received (1768) an offer of it from the duke 
of Grafton. He accepted, and retained it to his 
death, always designing lectures, but never read- 
ing them ; uneasy at his neglect of duty, and ap- 


peasing his uneasiness with designs of reforma- 
tion, and w'lth a lesolution which he believed 
himself to have made of resigning the office, if 
he found himself unable to dischaige it 

111 health made another journey necessary, 
and he visited (1769) Weslmoi eland and Cum- 
beiland. He that leads his ejnstolaiy narration 
wishes, that to travel, and to tell his tiavels, had 
been more of Ins employment, but it is by 
studying at home that we must obtain the ability 
of liavelling with intelligence and improvement. 

His travels and his studies weie now near their 
end The gout, of which he had sustained many 
weak attacks, fell upon his stomach, and, yield- 
ing to no medicines, produced strong convul- 
sions, which (July 30, 1771) terminated in 
death 

His ehaiacter I am willing to adojit, as Mr. 
Mason has done, from a Lettei written to my 
friend Mr. Boswell, by the Rev Mi. Temple, 
rector of St Gluvias in Cornwall; and am as 
willing as his warmest well-wisher to believe it 
true 

‘■Peihaps he was the most learned man in 
Emope He was equally acquainted with the ele- 
gant and profound parts of science, and that not 
supeificially but thoioughly. He knew every 
branch of history, both natural and civil; had 
lead all the oiigmal historians of England, 
Fiance, and Italy, and was a gieat antiquarian 
Criticism, metaphysicks, morals, politicks, made 
a puncipal jiart of his stud) voyages and tiavels 
of all sorts weie his favounte amusements; and 
he had a fine taste in painting, prints, architec- 
tuie, and gaidemng With such a fund of knowl- 
edge, his conveisation must have been equally 
mstiucting and enlci laming, but he was also 
a good man, a man of vnlue and humanity. 
Theie is no chaiaclei without some speck, some 
impel fection, and I think the greatest defect in 
his was an affectation in delicacy, or rather 
effeminacy, and a visible fastidiousness, oi con- 
temjit and disdain of his mferiois m science 
He also had, in some degiee, that weakness which 
disgusted Voltaire so much m Mi. Congreve 
though he seemed to value others chiefly accord- 
ing to the progiess they had made in knowledge, 
)et he could not bear to be considered himself 
merely as a man of lelteis, and though without 
birth, or fortune, or station, his desire was to 
be looked upon as a priv ale independent gentle- 
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man, who lead for his amusement. Perhaps it 
may be said, What signifies so much knowledge, 
when it piodueed so little? Is it woith taking 
so much pains to leai e no memonal but a few 
poems 9 But let it be considered that Mr Gray 
was, to others, at least innocently employed; 
to himself, certainly beneficially. His time passed 
agreeabh , he w'as e\ ery day making some new 
acquisition in science; his mind w'as enlarged, 
his heait softened, his vntue strengthened, the 
world and mankind were shewn to him without 
a mask; and he was taught to consider every 
thing as trifling, and unworthy of the attention 
of a wise man, except the pursuit of knowledge 
and practice of Mitue, in that state wherein God 
hath placed us ” 

To this character Mr. Mason lias added a more 
particular account of Giay’s skill in zoology. He 
has remaiked, that Grab’s effeminacy was af- 
fected most before those whom he did not wish 
to please; and that he is unjustly chaiged woth 
making knowledge his sole reason of prefei- 
ence, as he paid his esteem to none whom he 
did not likewise belie\e to be good. 

What has occuried to me, from the slight in- 
spection of his Letteis in which my undertaking 
has engaged me, is, that his nnnd had a laige 
grasp; that his curiosity was unlimited, and his 
judgement cultivated, that he was a man likely 
to loie much where he loved at all, but that he 
was fastidious and hard to please His contempt 
howeier is often employed, where I hope it will 
be appioved, upon scepticism and infidelity His 
shoit account of Shaftesbury I wull nisei t 

“You say you cannot conceive how lord 
Shaftesbuiy came to be a philosopher in vogue; 
I will tell you first, he was a loid, secondly, 
he was as vain as any of his readcis; thirdly, 
men aie veiy pi one to believe what they do not 
understand, fourthlj, they will believe any thing 
at all, piovided they are under no obligation to 
believe it, fifthly, they love to take a new road, 
even when that road leads no where, sixthly, he 
was reckoned a fine writer, and seems always to 
mean moie than he said. Would you have any 
more reasons? An interval of above forty years 
has pietty well destroyed the charm. A dead 
lord ranks with commoners’ vanity is no longer 
interested in the matter; for a new road is be- 
come an old one.” 


Mr. Mason has added, fiom his own knowl- 
edge, that though Gray was poor, he was not 
eager of money; and that, out of the little that 
he had, he was very willing to help the neces- 
sitous. 

As a writer he had this peculiarity, that he 
did not write his pieces first rudely, and then 
conect them, but laboured every line as it arose 
m the tram of composition ; and he had a notion 
not very peculiai, that he could not write but 
at certain times, or at happy moments; a fan- 
tastick foppeiy, to which my kindness for a 
man of learning and of virtue wishes him to have 
been superior 

Gray’s Poetry is now to be considered, and I 
hope not to be looked on as an enemy to his 
name, if I confess that I contemplate it with less 
pleasure than his life. 

His Ode on Spring has something poetical, 
both in the language and the thought; but the 
language is too luxuriant, and the thoughts have 
nothing new. There has of late aiisen a prac- 
tice of giving to adjectives, deiived from sub- 
stantives, the termination of participles, such as 
the cultured plain, the daisied bank, but I was 
sorry to see, in the lines of a scholar like Gray, 
the honied Spring The morality is natuial, but 
too stale; the conclusion is pretty 

The poem on the Cat was doubtless by its 
author considered as a trifle, but it is not a 
happy trifle In the first stanza the azure flowers 
that blow, shew resolutely a rhyme is some- 
times made w’hen it cannot easily be found 
Selima, the Cat, is called a nymph, with some 
violence both to language and sense; but there 
is good use made of it when it is done; for of 
the two lines, 

What female heart can gold despise? 

What cat’s averse to fish? 

the first relates merely to the nymph, and the 
second only to the cat The sixth stanza con- 
tains a melancholy truth, that a favourite has no 
friend; but the last ends in a pointed sentence 
of no relation to the purpose; if what glistered 
had been gold, the cat would not have gone into 
the water; and, if she had, would not less have 
been drowned. 

The Prospect of Eton College suggests noth- 
ing to Gray, which every beholder does not 



equally think and feel His supplication to father 
Thames, to tell him who duves the hoop or 
tosses the ball, is useless and puerile Father 
Thames has no better means of knowing than 
himself His epithet buxom health is not ele- 
gant, he seems not to understand the word. 
Gray thought his language more poetical as it 
was more remote fiom common use. finding in 
Dryden honey redolent of Spring, an expression 
that reaches the utmost limits of our language. 
Gray diove it a little more beyond apprehension, 
by making gales to be ledolent of joy and youth. 

Of the Ode on Adveisity, the hint was at first 
taken fiom 0 Diva, giatum quae regis Anhum, 1 
but Gray has excelled his original by the variety 
of his sentiments, and by their moral applica- 
tion Of this piece, at once poetical and rational, 
I will not by slight objections violate the dig- 
nity 

Mv process has now brought me to the Won- 
derful Wonder of Wonders, the two Sistei Odes; 
by which, though either vulgar ignorance or 
common sense at first universally rejected them, 
many have been since persuaded to think them- 
selves delighted I am one of those that aie 
willing to be pleased, and therefore would 
gladly find the meaning of the first stanza of 
The Progress of Poetry. 

Gray seems in his rapture to confound the 
images of s pleading sound and tunning ualer. 
A stream of music may be allowed, but wheie 
does Musick. however smooth and strong, after 
having visited the verdant vales, roivl down the 
steep amain, so as that locks and nodding gioves 
rebellow to the roai ? If this be said of Mustek, 
it is nonsense, if it be said of Water, it is noth- 
ing to the purpose. 

The second stanza, exhibiting Mars’s car and 
Jove’s eagle, is unworthy of further notice. 
Criticism disdains to chase a schoolbo) to his 
common-places. 

To the third it may likewise be objected, that 
it is drawn from Mythology, though such as 
may be more easily assimilated to real life. 
Idalia’s velvet-green has something of cant. An 
epithet or metaphor drawn from Nature en- 
nobles Art; an epithet or metaphor drawn from 
Art degrades Nature Gray is too fond of words 
arbitrarily compounded Many -twinkling was 

1 [“0 Goddess who ruleth over pleasing Antium ”] 
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formeily censured as not analogical. w T e may 
say many-spotted, but scarcely many-spotting. 
This stanza, however, has something pleasing. 

Of the second ternary of stanzas, the first en- 
deavouis to tell something, and would have told 
it, had it not been crossed by Hypenon the 
second describes well enough the universal prev- 
alence of Poetry; but I am afraid that the con- 
clusion will not rise from the premises The 
caverns of the Noith and the plains of Chili are 
not the residences of Glory and generous Shame. 
But that Poetry and Virtue go always together is 
an opinion so pleasing, that I can forgive him 
who lesolves to think it true. 

The third stanza sounds big with Delphi, and 
Egean, and Ilissus. and Meander, and hallowed 
fountain and solemn sound, but in all Gray’s 
odes there is a kind of cumbrous splendour 
which we wish away His position is at last 
false* in the time of Dante and Petiarch, from 
whom he derives our first school of Poetry, 
Italy was ovenun by tyrant power and coward 
vice, nor was our state much better when we 
fust borrowed the Italian arts 

Of the third ternaiy, the first gives a mytho- 
logical birth of Shakespeare What is said of that 
mighty genius is true; but is not said happily: 
the leal effects of this poetical pow r er are put 
out of sight by the pomji of machinery. VTiere 
truth is sufficient to fill the nnnd, fiction is 
worse than useless, the counteifeit debases the 
genuine 

His account of Milton’s blindness, if we sup- 
pose it caused b) study m the formation of his 
poem, a supposition finely alloivable. is poet- 
ic all j true, and happily imagined But the car 
of Dryden, with his tuo coursers, has nothing 
in it peculiar, it is a car in which any other 
uder may be placed 

The Baid ajipear«. at the first view, to be, as 
Algal otti and otheis have lemarked. an imita- 
tion of the piophecy of Neieus Algarotti thinks 
it superior to its original, and, if piefeience 
depends only on the lmageiy and animation of 
the two poems, his judgement is right. There is 
in The Bard more force, more thought, and more 
variety. But to copy is less than to invent, and 
the copy has been unhappily produced at a 
wrong time The fiction of Horace was to the 
Romans credible; but its revival disgusts us 
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with apparent and unconquerable falsehood. 
Incredulus odi . 2 

To select a smgulai event, and swell it to a 
giant’s bulk by fabulous appendages of spectres 
and predictions, has little difficulty, for he that 
forsakes the piobable may alivajs find the mai- 
vellous. And it has little use; we are affected 
only as we beliere, we are improved only as 
we find something to be imitated or declined 
I do not see that The Bard promotes any tiuth, 
moral or political. 

His stanzas aie too long, especially his 
epodes; the ode is finished before the ear has 
learned its measures, and consequently before 
it can lecene pleasure fiom their consonance 
and recunence 

Of the first stanza the abiupt beginning has 
been celebiated, but technical beauties can give 
praise only to the imentoi. It is m the power 
of any man to lUsh abruptly upon his subject, 
that has read the ballad of Johnny Armstrong, 

Is there eier a man in all Scotland — 

The initial lesemblances, or alliterations, rum, 
ruthless, helm or hauberk, are below the gran- 
deur of a poem that endeavouis at sublimity. 

In the second stanza The Bard is well de- 
scribed; but in the third we have the puerilities 
of obsolete mjthology. When we aie told that 
Cadnallo hush’d the slot my main, and that 
Modi ed made huge Phnlimmon bow Jus cloud - 
top’d head, attention lecoils fiom the repetition 
of a tale that, e\en when it was first heard, was 
heard with scoin 

The ueaving of the uwding sheet he bor- 
rowed, as he owns, from the northern Bards; 
but their texture, however, was very properly 
the woik of female powers, as the art of spin- 
ning the thread of life in another mythology. 
Theft is always dangerous; Gray has made 
weaveis of slaughtered balds, by a fiction out- 
lageous and incongruous They are then called 
upon to Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
perhaps with no great propriety; for it is by 
crossing the woof with the warp that men weave 
the web or piece; and the first line was dearly 
bought by the admission of its wretched corre- 

2 t* I hale because I cannot believe.”] 


spondent, Give ample room and veige enough. 
He has, however, no other line as bad. 

The third stanza of the second ternary is com- 
mended, I think, beyond its merit The personi- 
fication is indistinct. Thirst and Hanger are not 
alike, and their featmes, to make the imagery 
perfect, should have been discriminated. We are 
told, in the same stanza, how towers are fed. 
But I will no longer look for particular faults; 
yet let it be obseived that the ode might have 
been concluded with an action of better ex- 
ample; but suicide is always to he had, without 
expense of thought 

These odes are marked by glittering accumu- 
lations of ungraceful ornaments; they strike, 
rathei than please, the images are magnified by 
affectation, the language is laboured into harsh- 
ness The mind of the writer seems to woik with 
unnatmal violence. Double, double, toil and 
trouble He has a kind of strutting dignity, and 
is tall by walking on tiptoe His art and his 
struggle are loo visible, and there is too little 
appearance of ease and nature. 

To say that he has no beauties, would he 
unjust a man like him, of great learning and 
great industry, could not but produce something 
valuable When he pleases least, it can only be 
said that a good design was ill directed 

His tianslations of Noithern and Welsh poetry 
deserve praise, the imagery is preserved, per- 
haps often improved ; but the language is unlike 
the language of other poets. 

In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to con- 
cur with the common reader, for by the com- 
mon sense of readeis uncorrnpted with literary 
prejudices, after all the refinements of sublilty 
and the dogmatism of learning, must be finally 
decided all claim to poetical honours The 
Church-yard abounds with images which find a 
nnrrour in every mind, and with sentiments to 
which every bosom returns an echo. The four 
stanzas beginning Yet even these bones, are to 
me original. I have never seen the notions in 
any other place; yet he that reads them here, 
persuades himself that he has always felt them. 
Had Gray written often thus, it had been vain 
to blame, and useless to praise him. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: A Defence of Poetry * 


according to one mode of regarding those 

I A two classes of mental action, which are 
X A- called reason and imagination, the for- 
mer may be considered as mind contemplating 
the relations borne by one thought to another, 
however produced, and the latter, as mind acting 
upon those thoughts so as to colour them with 
its own light, and composing from them, as 
from elements, other thoughts, each containing 
, within itself the pimciple of its own integnty 
The one is the to jioieiv , 1 or the principle of 
synthesis, and has for its objects those forms 
which are common to univcisal nature and exist- 
ence itself; the other is the to lioyi^eiv, 2 or 
principle of analysis, and its action regaids the 
relations of things simply as relations; consider- 
ing thoughts, not in their integral unity, but as 
the algebraical lepresentations which conduct to 
certain general results Reason is the enumera- 
tion of quantities already known; imagination 
is the perception of the value of those quanti- 
ties, both separately and as a whole Reason 
Respects the differences, and imagination the 
similitudes of things Reason is to imagination 
as the instrument to the agent, as the body to 
the spirit, as the shadow to the substance. 

Poetry, in a general sense, may be defined to 
be “the expiession of the imagination”; and 
poetry is connate with the origin of man Man 
is an instrument over which a series of external 
and internal impiessions are driven, like the 
alternations of an ever-changing wind over an 
/Eolian lyre, which move it by their motion to 
ever-changing melody But there is a punciple 
within the human being, and perhaps within all 
sentient beings, which acts otherwise than in 
the lyre, and produces not melody alone, but 
harmony, by an internal adjustment of the 

* “A Defence of Poetry” was written in 1821, but it 
was not published until 1840, and then, presumably, in 
a rather different form. 

1 [“to make ”] a [“to reason.”] 


sounds or motions thus excited to the impres- 
sions which excite them. It is as if the lyre 
could accommodate its chords to the motions 
of that which strikes them, in a determined pro- 
portion of sound; even as the musician can 
accommodate his voice to the sound of the lyre. 
A child at play by itself will express its delight 
by its voice and motions: and every inflexion of 
tone and every gestuie will bear exact relation 
to a conesponding antitype in the pleasurable 
impressions which awakened it, it will be the 
reflected image of that impiession; and as the 
lyie trembles and sounds after the wind has 
died away, so the child seeks, by piolonging m 
its voice and motions the duiation of the effect, 
to piolong also a consciousness of the cause 
In relation to the objects which delight a child, 
these exjnessions aie, what poetiy is to higher 
objects The savage (for the savage is to ages 
what the child is to yeais) expresses the emo- 
tions pioduced in him by surrounding objects 
in a similai mamiei , and language and gesture, 
together with plastic or pictoiial imitation, be- 
come the image of the combined effect of those 
objects, and of Ins appichension of them Man 
in society, with all Ins passions and Ins pleas- 
uies, next becomes the object of the passions 
and pleasuies of man, an additional class of 
emotions pioduces an augmented treasure of 
expressions; and language, gesture, and the imi- 
tative arts, become at once the repiesentation 
and the medium, the pencil and the picture, the 
chisel and the statue, the chord and the har- 
mony The social sj mpathies, or those laws from 
winch, as fiom its elements, society lesults, begin 
to develop themselves from the moment that two 
human beings co-exist, the future is contained 
withm the present, as the plant within the seed; 
and equality, diversity, unity, contiast, mutual 
dependence, become the principles alone capable 
of affording the motives accoidmg to which the 
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will of a social being is determined to action, 
inasmuch as he is social, and constitute pleasure 
in sensation, virtue in sentiment, beauty in art, 
truth in reasoning, and love in the mtetcouise 
of kind Hence men, even in the infancy of 
society, observe a certain order in their words 
and actions, distinct from that of the objects and 
the impressions represented by them, all expres- 
sion being subject to the laws of that from which 
it pioceeds. But let us dismiss those more gen- 
eral considei ations which might involve an in- 
quiry into the princijiles of society itself, and 
restrict our view to the manner in which the 
imagination is expiessed upon its forms. 

In the youth of the world, men dance and 
sing and imitate natural objects, obseiving in 
these actions, as in all otheis, a certain rhythm 
or ordei And, although all men observe a simi- 
lar, they obseive not the same order, in the 
motions of the dance, in the melody of the song, 
in the combinations of language, in the series 
of their mutations of natuial objects For there 
i s a certain order or rhythm belonging J.Q., each 
o f these classes of mimetic, rcpiesentatio n. from 
w hich the hearer and the sp e ctatoi leceive a n 
i ntenser an d jiui er pleasu re th a n fiom any oth er : 
the sense of an approximation to this order has 
been called taste by modem writers Eveiy man 
in the infancy of art, observes an order which 
approximates more or less closely to that from 
which this highest delight results * but the divers- 
ity is not sufficiently marked, as that its grada- 
tions should be sensible, except in those in- 
stances where the predominance of this faculty 
of approximation to the beautiful (for so we 
may be permitted to name the relation between 
this highest pleasure and its cause) is very great 
Those in whom it exists in excess are poets, in 
the most universal sense of the word; and the 
pleasure resulting from the manner in which 
they express the influence of society or nature 
upon their own minds, communicates itself to 
others, and gathers a sort of reduplication from 
that community. Their language is vitally meta- 
phorical, that is, it marks the before unappre- 
hended relations of things and perpetuates their 
apprehension, until the words which represent 
them, become, through time, signs for portions 
or classes of thoughts instead of pictures of 
integral thoughts; and then if no new poets 
should arise to create afresh the associations 


which have been thus disorganized, language 
will be dead to all the nobler purposes of human 
intercourse. These similitudes 01 lelations are 
finely said by Loid Bacon to be “the same foot- 
sLeps of nature impressed upon the various sub- 
jects of the world” — and he considers the faculty 
which perceives them as the storehouse of 
axioms common to all knowledge^In the infancy 
of society every author is necessarily a poet, be- 
cause language itself is poetry; and to be a 
p oet is to apprehend the true and tli£_heautiful, 
m a word, the g ood which exists in the relatio n, 
subsisting, first between existence and percep- 
tion, an d secondly between perception and ex - 
pressio n^) Every oiiginal language near to its 
source is in itself the chaos of a cyclic poem: 
the copiousness of lexicography and the distinc- 
tions of grammar are the works of a later age, 
and are merely the catalogue and the form ol 
the creations of poetry 

Bu t poets, or those _who ima gine and expres s 
this indestructible order, are not on l y the author s 
of lang u age and of music, of the dance, and 
architecture, and statuary, and pa inting • t hey 
are the institutors of laws, and the founders o f 
civil soci ety, and the inventors of the arts of life, 
and the teachers, who draw into a certain pro- 
pinquity with the beautiful and the true, that 
partial apprehension of the agencies of the in- 
visible woild which is called religion Hence all 
original religions are allegorical, or susceptible 
of allegory, and, like Janus, have a double face 
of false and true. Poet s, ac cording to the cir - 
cumstances of the age and nation^ in which they 
a ppear ed)" were called, in the earlier e pochs o f 
the w o r 1 d, JeglsTat o rs, _ox prophets • a poet essen - 
t ially comprises and unites both thes e char ac- 
ters. For he not only beholds intensely the pres- 
ent as it is, and discovers those laws according 
to which piesent things ought to be ordered, 
but he beholds the future in the present, and 
his thoughts are the germs of the flower and the 
fruit of latest time. Not that I asseit poets to 
be prophets in the gross sense of the word, or 
that they can foretell the form as surely as they 
foreknow the spirit of events: such is the pre- 
tence of superstition, which would make poetry 
an attribute of prophecy, rather than prophecy 
an attribute to poetry A poet participates in the 
eternal, the infinite, and the one; as far as relates 
to his conceptions, time and place and number 
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are not The grammatical forms which express 
the moods of time, and the difference of persons, 
and the distinction of place, are convei tible with 
respect to the highest poetry without injuring 
it as poctiy; and the choiuses of /Eschylus, and 
the Book of Job, and Dante’s Paradise, would 
afford, mole than any olhei wntings, examples 
of this fact, if the limits of this essay did not 
forbid citation The creations of sculpture, paint- 
ing, and music are illustrations still more deci- 
sive. 

Language, coloui, foim, and religious and 
civil habits of action, aie all the instruments 
and materials of poetry, they may he called 
poetry by that figure of speech which consideis 
the effect as a synonym of the cause IButjpoetry ' 
in a more restricted sense expi esses those ar- - 
Tangements of language, and especially metrical ! 
language, which are created by that imperial 
faculty, whose throne is curtained within the 
invisible nature of man \ And this spungs from 
the nature itself ofTanguage, which is a more 
direct representation of the actions and passions 
of our internal being, and is susceptible of more 
various and delicate combinations, than coloui, 
form, or motion, and is moie plastic and obedi- 
ent to the control of that faculty of which it is 
the creation. Foi language is arbitral lly pro- 
duced by the imagination, and has relation to 
thoughts alone; but all other malenals, instiu- 
ments, and conditions of ait have relations 
among each othei, which limit and interpose 
between conception and expiession The former 
is as a mirror which reflects, the latter as a cloud 
which enfeebles, the light of which both are 
mediums of communication. Hence the fame of 
sculptors, painters, and musicians, although the 
intrinsic poweis of the great masters of these 
arts may yield in no degree to that of those who 
have employed language as the hieioglyphic of 
their thoughts, has never equalled that of poets 
in the restricted sense of the term; as two per- 
formers of equal skill will produce unequal ef- 
fects from a guitar and a harp The fame of 
legislators and founders of religions, so long as 
their institutions last, alone seems to exceed 
that of poets in the restricted sense; but it can 
scarcely be a question, whether, if we deduct 
the celebrity which their flattery of the gross 
opinions of the vulgar usually conciliates, to- 
gether with that which belonged to them in their 


higher character of poets, any excess will 
remain. 

We have thus cncumscribed the word poetry 
within the limits of that art w'hich is the most 
familiar and the most perfect expression of the 
faculty itself. It is necessary, however, to make 
the circle still nairow'er, and to determine the 
distinction between measured and unmeasured 
language, for the popular division into prose 
and verse is inadmissible m accurate philosophy. 
^Sounds as w ell as thoughts have relation both 
between each oLlier and towaids that which they 
represent, and a perception of the order of those 
lelations has alway s been found connected with 
a peiception of the order of the relations of 
thoughts Hence the language of poets has ever 
affected a ceitam uniform and harmonious re- 
cuirence of sound, without which it were not 
poetry, l and which is scaicely less indispensable 
to the'conimumcation of its influence, than the 
words themselves, without lefeience to that pe- 
cuhai oider. Hence the vanity of translation, 
it weie as wise to cast a violet into a crucible 
that you might discover the formal principle 
of its coloui and odoui, as seek to tiansfuse 
from one language into another the cieations of 
a poet The plant must spring again from its 
seed, or it will bear no flower — and this is the 
buithen of the cuise of Babel. 

An obseivation of the regular mode of the 
recurience of harmony in the language of poeti- 
cal minds, together with its relation to music, 
pioduced metre, or a certain system of tradi- 
tional foims of harmony and language Yet it 
is by no means essential that a poet should 
accommodate his language to this traditional 
form, so that the haimony, which, is. its spirit, 
be olisYri ed_ The practice is indeed convenient 
and popular, and to be prefened, especially in 
such composition as includes much action: but 
eveiy gieat poet must inevitably innovate upon 
the example of his piedecessois in the exact 
slrucluie of his pecuhai verification The dis- 
tinction between poets and piose writeis is a 
vulgai error. The distinction between philoso- 
phers and poets has been anticipated. Plato was 
essentially a poet — the truth and splendour of 
his imagery, and the melody of his language, 
are the most intense that it is possible to con- 
ceive. He rejected the measure of the epic, dra- 
matic, and lyrical forms, because he sought to 
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kindle a harmony m thoughts divested of shape 
and action, and he foieboie to m\ent any regu- 
lar plan of lhvthm which would include, under 
deteiminate foims, the \aned pauses of his st)le 
Ciceio sought to mutate the cadence of his 
periods, but with little success Lord Bacon was 
a poet. His language has a sweet and majestic 
rhv thm. w hich satisfies the sense, no less than 
the almost supeihunian wisdom of his philoso- 
phy satisfies the intellect, it is a strain which 
distends, and then bursts the circumference of 
the readei's mind, and pouis itself forth to- 
gether with it into the uimcrsal element with 
which it has peipetual sympathy All the authors 
of rev oluLions in opinion aie not only neces- 
sarily poets as they are inventors, nor even as 
then words unveil the permanent analogy of 
things by images which participate in the life of 
truth, but as tlieir penods are haimomous and 
lhythnncal, and contain m themselves the ele- 
ments of veise. being the echo of the eternal 
music. Nor aie those supieme poets, who have 
employed tiaditional foims of rhythm on ac- 
count of the form and action of their subjects, 
less capable of pereeiv mg and teaching the truth 
of things, than those who hav e omitted that form 
Shakespeare. Dante, and Milton I" to confine our- 
selves to modern writeis) aie philosophers of 
the veiy loftiest jiowei 

A poem is the veiv image of life expressed 
m its eternal truth There is this diffeience be- 
tween a story and a poem, that a story is a 
catalogue of detached facts which have no other 
connection than time, jilace, circumstance, cause 
and effect; the olhei is the creation of actions 
accoiding to the unchangeable foims of human 
liatuie, as existing in the mind of the Creator, 
which is itself the image of all othei minds. 
The one is partial, and applies only to a definite 
period of time, and a certain combination of 
events which can never again lecui ; the othei is 
universal, and contains within itself the geim of 
a 1 elation to whatever motives or actions have 
place in the possible varieties of human natuie. 
Time, which destroys the beauty and the use 
of the story of particular facts, stripped of the 
poetiy which should invest them, augments that 
of pocliy, and for ever develops new and won- 
derful ajiplications of the eternal truth which it 
> contains Hence epitomes have been called the 
moths of just history, they eat out the poetry 


of it A story of paiticular facts is as a mirror 
which obscures and distoits that which should 
be beautiful, jioetry is a miiror wlnch^ makes 
beautiful that ''winch is distoi Led^ 

The paits of a composition may be poetical, 
without the composition as a whole being a 
jioem A single sentence may be considered as a 
whole, though it may be found m the midst of 
a senes of unassimilated portions, a single word 
ev en may be a spark of inextinguishable thought 
And thus all the great historians, Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Livy, were poets; and although the 
plan of these writers, especially that of Livy, 
restrained them from developing this faculty in 
its highest degree, they made copious and ample 
amends foi their subjection, by filling all the 
interstices of their subjects with living images. 

Having determined what is poetry, and who 
are poets, let us pioceed to estimate its effects 
upon society. 

Poetry is ever accompanied with pleasure 1 
all spirits on which it falls open themselves to 
leceive the wisdom which is mingled with its 
delight In the infancy of the world, neither 
poets themselves nor their auditois aie fully 
aware of the excellence of poetry, for it acts in 
a diune and unapprehended manner, beyond 
and above consciousness, and it is reserved for 
future geneiations to contemplate and measure 
the mighty cause and effect in all the strength 
and splendour of their union Even m modern 
times, no living poet ever arrived at the fullness 
of his fame; the jury which sits in judgment 
upon a poet, belonging as he does to all time, 
must be composed of his peers: it must be lm- 
jianelled by Time from the selectest of the wise 
of many generations A poet is a nightingale, 
who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own 
solitude with sweet sounds, his auditois are as 
men entranced by the melody of an unseen musi- 
cian, who feel that they are moved and softened, 
yet know not whence or why The poems of 
Homer and his contempoi aries were the delight 
of infant Gieece, they were the elements of that 
social system which is the column upon which 
all succeding civilization has reposed. Homer 
embodied the ideal perfection of his age in 
human character; nor can w r e doubt that those 
who read his verses were awakened to an ambi- 
tion of becoming like Achilles, Hector, and 
Ulysses: the truth and beauty of friendship) 
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patriotism, and persevering devotion to an ob- 
ject, were unveiled to the depths m these immor- 
tal creations . the sentiments of the auditors 
must have been lefined and enlarged by a sym- 
pathy with such gieat and lovely impersona- 
tions, until from admmng they imitated, and 
from imitation they identified themselves with 
the objects of their admnalion Nor let it be 
objected, that these characters are remote from 
moral perfection, and that they can by no means 
be considered as edifying patterns foi general 
imitation. Every epoch, under names moie or 
less specious, has defied its peculiar errors, Re- 
venge is the naked idol of the woiship of a 
semi-barbarous age, and Self-deceit is the veiled 
image of unknown evil, before which luxuiy and 
satiety lie prostrate. But a poet considers the 
vices of his contemporaries the temporary dress 
in which his creations must be arrayed, and 
which cover without concealing the eternal pio- 
portions of their beauty An epic or dramatic 
personage is understood to weai them aiound 
his soul, as he may the ancient armour or the 
modern uniform around his body; whilst it is 
easy to conceit e a dress moie graceful than 
either. The beauty of the internal nature can- 
not be so far concealed by its accidental vesture, 
but that the spirit of its form shall communicate 
itself to the very disguise, and indicate the shape 
it hides from the manner m which it is worn 
A majestic form and graceful motions will ex- 
press themselves through the most barbaious 
and tasteless costume Few poets of the highest 
class have chosen to exhibit the beauty of their 
conceptions in its naked truth and splendour; 
and it is doubtful whether the alloy of costume, 
habit, etc , be not necessary to temper this plane- 
tary music for mortal ears 
The whole objection, however, of the immor- 
ality of poetry rests upon a misconception of the 
manner in which poetiy acts to produce the 
moral improvement of man Ethical science ar- 
ranges the elements which poetry has created, 
and propounds schemes and proposes examples 
of civil and domestic life: nor is it for want of 
admirable doctrines that men hate, and despise, 
and censure, and deceive, and subjugate one an- 
other. But poetry acts m another and diviner 
manner. It awakens and enlarges the mind itself 
by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand 
unapprehended combinations of thought. Poetry 


lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the 
world, and makes familiar objects be as if they 
were not familiar, it reproduces all that it rep- 
resents, and the impersonations clothed in its 
Elysian light stand thenceforward in the minds 
of those who have once contemplated them, as 
memorials of that gentle and exalted content 
which extends itself over all thoughts and ac- 
tions wnth which it co-exists. The great seciet of 
morals is love; or a going out of our nature, 
and an identification of ourselevs with the beau- 
tiful which exists in thought, action, or person, 
not our own A man, to be gieatly good, must 
imagine intensely and compiehensively, he must 
put himself in the place of another and of many 
others; the pams and pleasures of his species 
must become his own The great instrument of 
moral good is the imagination, and poetry ad- 
ministers to the effect by acting upon the cause. 
Poetry enlarges the circumference of the imagi- 
nation by replenishing it with thoughts of ever 
new delight, which have the power of attracting 
and assimilating to their own nature all other 
thoughts, and which form new intervals and 
interstices whose void for ever craves fresh food 
Poetry stiengthens the faculty which is the organ 
of the moral nature of man, in the same manner 
as exercise strengthens a limb. A poet therefore 
would do ill to embody his own conceptions of 
right and wrong, which are usually those of his 
place and time, in his poetical creations, which 
participate in neithei By this assumption of the 
inferior office of interpreting the effect, in which 
perhaps after all he might acquit himself but 
impeifectly, he would lesign a gloiy m a par- 
ticipation in the cause There was little dangei 
that Homer, or any of the eternal poets, should 
have so far misunderstood themseh es as to have 
abdicated this throne of then widest dominion. 
Those in whom the poetical faculty, though 
great, is less intense, as Euripides, Lucan, Tasso, 
Spenser, have frequently affected a moial aim, 
and the effect of their poetry is diminished in 
exact jiroportion to the degiee in which they 
compel us to advert to this purpose. 

Homer and the cyclic poets were followed at 
a certain interval by the dramatic and lyrical 
poets of Athens, who flourished contemporane- 
ously with all that is most perfect in the kindred 
expressions of the poetical faculty; architecture, 
painting, music, the dance, sculpture, philoso- 
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phy, and we may add, the forms of civil life. 
For although the scheme of Athenian society 
was defoimed by many impel fections which the 
poetry existing in chivalry and Clnistianity lias 
erased from the habits and institutions of mod- 
em Euiopc, yet never at any othei period has 
so much energy, beauty, and virtue been devel- 
oped, never was blind strength and stubborn 
form so disciplined and lendered subject to the 
will of man, or that will less repugnant to the 
dictates of the beautiful and the true, as during 
the century which preceded the death of Soc- 
rates Of no other epoch in the history of our 
species have we records and fragments stamped 
so visibly with the image of the divinity in man 
But it is poetry alone, m form, in action, or in 
language, which has rendered this epoch mem- 
orable above all others, and the storehouse of 
examples to everlasting time For written poetry 
existed at that epoch simultaneously with the 
other arts, and it is an idle inquiry to demand 
which gave and which received the light, which 
all, as from a common focus, have scattered over 
the darkest periods of succeeding time We know 
no more of cause and effect than a constant con- 
junction of events: poetry is ever found to co- 
exist with whatever other arts contribute to the 
happiness and perfection of man I appeal to 
what has already been established to distinguish 
between the cause and the effect. 

It was at the period lieie adveited to, that the 
drama had its birth, and however a succeeding 
writer may have equalled or surpassed those few 
great specimens of the Athenian drama which 
have been preserved to us, it is indisputable that 
the art itself never was understood or practised 
according to the true philosophy of it, as at 
Athens For the Athenians employed language, 
action, music, painting, the dance, and religious 
institutions, to produce a common effect in the 
representation of the highest idealisms of pas- 
sion and of power; each division m the art was 
made perfect m its kind by artists of the most 
consummate skill, and was disciplined into a 
beautiful proportion and unity one towards the 
other On the modern stage a few only of the 
elements capable of expressing the image of the 
poet’s conception are employed at once. We have 
tragedy without music and dancing; and music 
and dancing without the highest impersonations 
of which they are the fit accompaniment, and 


both without religion and solemnity Religious 
institution has indeed been usually banished 
from the stage. Our system of divesting the 
actor’s face of a mask, on which the many ex- 
pressions appropriated to his dramatic charac- 
ter might be moulded into one permanent and 
unchanging expression, is favourable only to a 
paitial and inharmonious effect; it is fit for 
nothing but a monologue, where all the attention 
may be directed to some great master of ideal 
mimicry. The modern practice of blending com- 
edy with tragedy, though liable to great abuse 
in point of practice, is undoubtedly an extension 
of the dramatic circle; but the comedy should 
he as in King Lear, universal, ideal, and sublime. 
It is perhaps the intervention of this principle 
which determines the balance in favour of King 
Lear against the CEdipus Tyrannus or the Aga- 
memnon, or, if you will, the trilogies with which 
they are connected; unless the intense power 
of the choral poetry, especially that of the lat- 
ter, should be considered as restoring the equi- 
librium. King Lear, if it can sustain this com- 
parison, may be judged to he the most perfect 
specimen of the dramatic ait existing in the 
world; in spite of the nairow conditions to 
which the poet was subjected by the ignorance 
of the philosophy of the drama which has pre- 
vailed in modern Europe. Calderon, in his reli- 
gious Autos, has attempted to fulfil some of the 
high conditions of dramatic repiesentation neg- 
lected by Shakespeare; such as the establishing 
a relation between the drama and religion, and 
the accommodating them to music and dancing; 
but he omits the observation of conditions still 
more important, and more is lost than gained 
by the substitution of the rigidly-defined and 
ever-repeated idealisms of a distorted super- 
stition for the living impersonations of the truth 
of human passion. 

But I digress — The connection of scenic ex- 
hibitions with the improvement or corruption 
of the manners of men, has been universally 
recognized; in other words, the piesence or ab- 
sence of poetry in Us most perfect and universal 
form has been found to be connected with good 
and evil in conduct or habit. The corruption 
which has been imputed to the drama as an 
effect, begins, when the poetry employed in its 
constitution ends' I appeal to the history of , 
manners whether the periods of the growth of 



the one and the decline of the other have not 
corresponded with an exactness equal to any 
example of moral cause and effect 

The drama at Athens, or wheresoever else it 
may have approached to its perfection, ever co- 
existed with the moral and intellectual greatness 
of the age The tragedies of the Athenian poets 
are as mirrors in which the spectator beholds 
himself, under a thin disguise of circumstance, 
stript of all but that ideal perfection and energy 
which every one feels to be the internal type 
of all that he loves, admires, and would become 
The imagination is enlarged by a sympathy with 
pams and passions so mighty, that they distend 
in their conception the capacity of that by which 
they are conceived; the good affections are 
strengthened by pity, indignation, terror and 
sorrow; and an exalted calm is prolonged from 
the satiety of this high exercise of them into 
the tumult of familiar life* even crime is dis- 
armed of half its hoiror and all its contagion 
by being lepresenled as the fatal consequence 
of the unfathomable agencies of nature, error 
is thus divested of its wilfulness; men can no 
longer cherish it as the creation of their choice. 
In a drama of the highest order there is little 
food for censure or hatred; it teaches rather 
self-knowledge and self-respect Neither the eye 
nor the mind can see itself, unless reflected 
upon that which it resembles The drama, so 
long as it continues to express poetry, is as a 
prismatic and many-sided mirror, which collects 
the brightest rays of human nature and divides 
and reproduces them from the simplicity of these 
elementary forms, and touches them with maj- 
esty and beauty, and multiplies all that it re- 
flects, and endows it with the power of propa- 
gating its like wherever it may fall. 

But in periods of the decay of social life, the 
drama sympathizes with that decay Tragedy be- 
comes a cold imitation of the form of the great 
masterpieces of antiquity, divested of all hai- 
monious accompaniment of the kindred arts, and 
often the very form misunderstood, or a weak 
attempt to teach certain doctrines, which the 
writer considers as moral truth; and which are 
usually no more than specious flatteries of some 
gross vice or weakness, with which the author, 
in common with his auditors, are infected Hence 
what has been called the classical and domestic 
drama Addison’s Cato is a specimen of the one; 
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t and would it were not superfluous to cite ex- 
V amples of the other! To such purposes poetry 
cannot be made subservient. Poetry is a sword 
t of lightning, ever unsheathed, which consumes 
the scabbard that would contain it And thus 
s we observe that all dramatic writings of this 
s nature are unimaginative in a singular degree; 
s they affect sentiment and passion, which, di- 
! , vested of imagination, are other names for 
'f caprice and appetite The period in our own 
s history of the grossest degradation of the drama 
is the reign of Charles II, when all forms in 
i which poetry had been accustomed to be ex- 
1 pressed became hymns to the triumph of kingly 
i power over liberty and virtue. Milton stood 
3 alone illuminating an age unworthy of him At 
1 such periods the calculating principle pervades 
l all the forms of dramatic exhibition, and poetry 
) ceases to be expressed upon them. Comedy loses 
its ideal universality: wit succeeds to humour; 
i we laugh from self-complacency and triumph, 
3 instead of pleasure; malignity, sarcasm, and 
contempt succeed to sympathetic merriment; we 
> hardly laugh, but we smile. Obscenity, which is 

■ ever blasphemy against the divine beauty in 

■ life, becomes, from the very veil which it as- 
sumes, more active if less disgusting’ it is a 

’ monster for which the corruption of society for 
1 ever brings forth new food, which it devours 
' in secret 

1 The drama being that form under which a 
' greater number of modes of expression of poetry 
1 aie susceptible of being combined than any 
other, the connexion of poetry and social good 
is moie observable in the drama than in what- 
ever other form And it is indisputable that the 
highest perfection of human society has ever 
corresponded with the highest diamatic excel- 
lence, and that the corruption or extinction of 
the drama in a nation where it has once flour- 
ished, is a mark of a corruption of manners, and 
an extinction of the energies which sustain the 
soul of social life. But, as Machiavelli sajs of 
political institutions, that life may be preserved 
and renewed, if men should arise capable of 
bringing back the drama to its principles And 
this is true with respect to poetry in its most 
extended sense: all language, institution and 
form, require not only to be produced but to 
be sustained: the office and character of a poet 
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participates in the div ine nature as regards prov- 
idence, no less than as regards creation. 

Civil war, the spoils of Asia, and the fatal 
predominance first of the Macedonian, and then 
of the Roman arms. weie so many symbols of 
the extinction 01 suspension of the cieative fac- 
ulty in Greece The bucolic writers, who found 
patronage under the lettered tyrants of Sicily 
and Egypt, were the latest representatives of its 
most glorious reign. Their poetry is intensely 
melodious; like the odour of the tuberose, it 
overcomes and sickens the spirit with excess of 
sweetness: while the poetiy of the pieceding age 
was as a meadow-gale of June, which mingles 
the fragrance of all the flowers of the field, and 
adds a quickening and harmonizing spirit of its 
own which endows the sense with a power of 
sustaining its extreme delight The bucolic and 
erotic delicacv in written poetry is correlative 
with that softness in statuary, music, and the 
kindred arts, and even in manners and institu- 
tions, which distinguished the epoch to which 
I now refer Nor is it the poetic faculty itself, 
or any nns-application of it. to which this want 
of harmony is to be imputed. An equal sensi- 
bility to the inflence of the senses and the affec- 
tions is to be found m the writings of Homer 
and Sophocles : the former, especially, has 
clothed sensual and pathetic images with irre- 
sistible attractions. Their superiority over these 
succeeding writers consists in the presence of 
those thoughts which belong to the inner facul- 
ties of our nature, not in the absence of those 
which are connected with the external- their 
incomparable perfection consists in a harmony 
of the union of all It is not what the erotic 
poets have, but. what they have not, in which 
their imperfection consists. It is not inasmuch 
as they were poets, but inasmuch as they were 
not poets, that they can be consideied w-ith any 
plausibility as connected w-ith the corruption of 
their age Had that corruption availed so as to 
extinguish in them the sensibility to pleasure, 
passion, and natural scenery, which is imputed 
to them as an imperfection, the last triumph of 
evil would have been achieved. For the end of 
social corruption is to destroy all sensibility to 
pleasure, and, therefore, it is corruption. It 
begins at the imagination and the intellect as 
at the core, and distributes itself thence as a 
paralysing venom, through the affections into 


the very appetites, until all become a torpid 
mass in w-hich hardly sense suivives At the ap- 
proach of such a period, poetry ever addresses 
itself to those faculties which are the last to be 
destroyed, and its voice is heard, like the foot- 
steps of Astraea departing from the world. Po- 
etry ever communicates all the pleasure which 
men are capable of receiving: it is ever still the 
light of life; the source of whatever of beautiful 
or generous or true can have place in an evil 
time. It will readily be confessed that those 
among the luxurious citizens of Syracuse and 
Alexandria, who were delighted w-ith the poems 
of Theocritus, were less cold, cruel, and sensual 
than the remnant of their tribe But corruption 
must utterly have destroyed the fabric of human 
society before poetry can ever cease The sacred 
links of that chain have never been entirely dis- 
joined, which descending through the minds of 
many men is attached to those great minds, 
whence as from a magnet the invisible effluence 
is sent forth, which at once connects, animates, 
and sustains the life of all It is the faculty 
which contains w-ithin itself the seeds at once 
of its own and of social renovation And let us 
not circumscribe the effects of the bucolic and 
erotic poetry w-ithm the limits of the sensibility 
of those to whom it was addiessed. They may 
have perceived the beauty of those immortal 
compositions, simply as fragments and isolated 
portions: those who are more finely organized, 
or, born in a happier age, may recognize them 
as episodes to that great poem, which all poets, 
like the co-operating thoughts of one great mind, 
have built up since the beginning of the world 
The same revolutions within a narrower 
sphere had place in ancient Rome; but the ac- 
tions and forms of its social life never seem to 
have been perfectly saturated with the poetical 
element The Romans appear to have considered 
the Greeks as the selectest treasuries of the 
selectest forms of manners and of nature, and to 
have abstained from cieatmg in measured lan- 
guage, sculpture, music, or architecture, any- 
thing which might bear a particular relation to 
their own condition, whilst it should bear a gen- 
eral one to the universal constitution of the 
world. But we judge from partial evidence, and 
we judge perhaps partially Ennius, Varro, 
Pacuvius, and Accius, all great poets, have been 
lost. Lucretius is in the highest, and Virgil 331 
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a very high sense, a creator. The chosen delicacy 
of expressions of the latter, are as a mist of 
light which conceal from us the intense and 
exceeding truth of his conceptions of nature 
Livy is instinct with poetry Yet Horace, Catul- 
lus, Ovid, and generally the other great writers 
of the Virgilian age, saw man and nature in 
the mirror of Greece. The institutions also, and 
the religion of Rome, were less poetical than 
those of Greece, as the shadow is less vivid than 
the substance. Hence poetry in Rome seemed 
to follow, rather than accompany, the perfec- 
tion of political and domestic society. The true 
poetry of Rome lived in its institutions; for 
whatever of beautiful, true, and majestic, they 
contained, could have sprung only from the 
faculty which creates the order in which they 
consist. The life of Camillus, the death of Regu- 
lus, the expectation of the senators, in their god- 
like state, of the victorious Gauls; the refusal 
of the republic to make peace with Hannibal, 
after the battle of Cannae, were not the conse- 
quences of a refined calculation of the probable 
personal advantage to result from such a rhythm 
and order in the shows of life, to those who 
were at once the poets and the actors of these 
immortal dramas. The imagination beholding 
the beauty of this order, created it out of itself 
according to its own idea, the consequence was 
empire, and the reward ever-living fame These 
things are not the less poetry, quia carent vote 
sacro . 3 They are the episodes of that cyclic 
poem written by Time upon the memories of 
men. The Past, like an inspired rhapsodist, fills 
the theatre of everlasting geneiations with their 
harmony. 

At length the ancient system of religion and 
manners had fulfilled the circle of its revolu- 
tions. And the world would have fallen into 
utter anarchy and darkness, but that there were 
found poets among the authors of the Christian 
and chivalric systems of manners and religion, 
who created forms of opinion and action never 
before conceived; which, copied into the imagi- 
nations of men, became as generals to the be- 
wildered armies of their thoughts. It is foreign 
to the present purpose to touch upon the evil 
produced by these systems: except that we pro- 
test, on the ground of the principles already 

8 [“Because they lack the divine poet.”] 


established, that no portion of it can be attrib- 
uted to the poetry they contain. 

It is probable that the poetry of Moses, Job, 
David, Solomon, and Isaiah had produced a 
great effect upon the mind of Jesus and his 
disciples. The scattered fragments preserved to 
us by the biographers of this extraordinary per- 
son, are all instinct with the most vivid poetry. 
But his doctrines seem to have been quickly dis- 
torted At a certain period after the prevalence 
of a system of opinions founded upon those 
promulgated by him, the three forms into which 
Plato had distributed the faculties of mind 
underwent a sort of apotheosis, and became the 
object of the worship of the civilized world. 
Here it is to be confessed that “Light seems to 
thicken,” and 

The crow makes wing to the rooky wood. 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
And night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 

But mark how beautiful an order has sprung 
from the dust and blood of this fierce chaos! 
how the world, as from a resurrection, balanc- 
ing itself on the golden wings of knowledge and 
of hope, has reassumed its yet unwearied flight 
into the heaven of time Listen to the music, 
unheard by outward ears, which is as a ceaseless 
and invisible wind, nourishing its everlasting 
course with strength and swiftness. 

The poetry in the doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
and the mythology and institutions of the Celtic 
conquerors of the Roman empire, outlived the 
darkness and the convulsions connected with 
their giowth and victory, and blended themselves 
in a new fabnc of manners and opinion It is 
an error to impute the ignorance of the dark 
ages to the Christian doctiines' or the predomi- 
nance of the Celtic nations Whatever of evil 
their agencies may have contained sprang from 
the extinction of the poetical principle, con- 
nected v ith the progress of despotism and super- 
stition Men, from causes too intricate to be 
here discussed, had become insensible and self- 
ish: their own will had become feeble, and yet 
they were its slaves, and thence the slaves of 
the will of others: lust, fear, avarice, cruelty, 
and fraud, characterized a race amongst whom 
no one was to be found capable of creating in 
form, language, or institution. The moral anom- 
alies of such a state of society are not justly to 
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be charged upon anv class of ev ents immediately 
connected with them, and those events are most 
entitled to our approbation which could dissolve 
it most expeditiously It is unfortunate for those 
who cannot distinguish words from thoughts, 
that mam of these anomalies ha\e been incor- 
porated into our popular religion. 

It was not until the eleventh century that the 
effects of the poetrv of the Christian and chival- 
nc sv stems began to manifest themsehes The 
principle of equahtv had been discovered and 
applied bv Plato in his Republic, as the theo- 
retical rule of the mode in which the materials 
of pleasure and of power produced by the com- 
mon skill and labour of human beings ought to 
be distributed among them The limitations of 
this rule were asserted bv him to be determined 
onlv by the sensibility of each, or the utilitv to 
result to all Plato, following the doctrines of 
Timaeus and Pythagoras, taught also a moral 
and intellectual svstem of doctrine, comprehend- 
ing at once the past the present, and the future 
condition of man Jesus Christ divulged the 
sacred and eternal truths contained in these 
views to mankind, and Christianitv. in its ab- 
stract purity, became the exoteric expression of 
the esoteric doctrines of the poetry and wisdom 
of antiquity. The incorporation of the Celtic na- 
tions with the exhausted population of the south, 
impressed upon it the figure of the poetry exist- 
ing m their mvthology and institutions. The 
result was a sum of the action and reaction of 
all the causes included in it; for it mav be 
assumed as a maxim that no nation or religion 
can supersede any other without incorporating 
into itself a portion of that which it supersedes 
The abolition of personal and domestic slavery, 
and the emancipation of women from a great 
part of the degrading restraints of antiquity, 
were among the consequences of these events. 

The abolition of personal slavery is the basis 
of the highest political hope that it can enter 
into the mind of man to conceive. The freedom 
of women produced the poetry of sexual love. 
Love became a religion, the idols of whose wor- 
ship were ever present. It was as if the statues 
of Apollo and the Muses had been endowed with 
life and motion, and had walked forth among 
their worshippers; so that earth became peo- 
pled by the inhabitants of a diviner world. The 
familiar appearance and proceedings of life be- 


came wonderful and heavenly, and a paradise 
was created as out of the wrecks of Eden. And 
as this creation itself is poetrv, so its creators 
were poets: and language was the instrument of 
their art’ ' Galeotto fu ll libro, e chi lo srrisse’ * 
The Provencal Trouveurs, or inventors, pre- 
ceded Petrarch, whose verses are as spells, which 
unseal the inmost enchanted fountains of the 
delight which is in the grief of love It is im- 
possible to feel them without becoming a por- 
tion of that beauty which we contemplate, it 
were superfluous to explain how the gentleness 
and the elevation of mind connected with these 
sacred emotions can render men more amiable, 
more generous and wise and lift them out of the 
dull vapours of the little world of self Dante 
understood the secret things of love even more 
than Petrarch His Vita A 'uom is an inexhaust- 
ible fountain of purity of sentiment and lan- 
guage it is the idealized history of that period, 
and those intervals of his life which were dedi- 
cated to love His apotheosis of Beatrice in Para- 
dise. and the gradations of his own love and her 
loveliness, by which as b) steps he feigns him- 
self to have ascended to the throne of the Su- 
preme Cause, is the most glorious imagination 
of modern poetry The acutest critics have justly 
reversed the judgment of the vulgar, and the 
order of the great acts of the Divine Drama, in 
the measure of the admiration which thev accord 
to the Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise The latter 
is a perpetual hymn of everlasting love Love, 
which found a worthy poet in Plato alone of 
all the ancients, has been celebrated by a chorus 
of the greatest writers of the renovated w r orld; 
and the music has penetrated the caverns of 
society, and its echoes still drow n the dissonance 
of arms and superstition. At successive intervals, 
Ariosto, Tasso, Shakespeare. Spenser, Calderon, 
Rousseau, and the great writers of our own age, 
have celebrated the dominion of love, planting 
as it were trophies in the human mind of that 
sublimest victory over sensuality and force. The 
true relation borne to each other by the sexes 
into which human kind is distributed has become 
less misunderstood; and if the error which con- 
founded diversity with inequality of the powers 
of the two sexes has been partially recognized 
in the opinions and institutions of modem 
Europe, we owe this great benefit to the worship 
4 [“Galeotto was the hook and the one who wrote it.”l 
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of which chivalry was the law, and poets the 
prophets 

The poetry of Dante may be considered as 
the bridge thrown over the stream of time, which 
unites the modern and ancient world. The dis- 
torted notions of invisible things which Dante 
and his rival Milton have idealized, die meiely 
the mask and the mantle in which these great 
poets walk through eternity enveloped and dis- 
guised. It is a difficult question to determine how 
far they were conscious of the distinction which 
must have subsisted in their minds between their 
own creeds and that of the people Dante at 
least appears to wish to mark the full extent 
of it by placing Riphaeus, whom Virgil calls 
justissimus unusf in Paradise, and observing a 
most heretical caprice m his distribution of 
rewards and punishments And Milton’s poem 
contains within itself a philosophical refutation 
of that system, of which, by a strange and nat- 
ural antithesis, it has been a chief popular sup- 
port. Nothing can exceed the energy and mag- 
nificence of the character of Satan as expressed 
in Paradise Lost It is a mistake to suppose that 
he could ever have been intended for the popu- 
lar personification of evil. Implacable hate, 
patient cunning, and a sleepless refinement of 
device to inflict the extremest anguish on an 
enemy, these things are evil ; and, although 
venial in a slave, are not to be forgiven m a 
tyrant; although redeemed by much that en- 
nobles his defeat m one subdued, are marked 
by all that dishonours his conquest in the victor. 
Milton’s Devil as a moral being is as far supe- 
rior to his God, as one who perseveres in some 
purpose which he has conceived to be excellent 
in spite of adversity and torture, is to one who 
m the cold security of undoubted triumph in- 
flicts the most horrible revenge upon his enemy, 
not from any mistaken notion of inducing him 
to repent of a perseverance in enmity, but with 
the alleged design of exasperating him to de- 
serve new torments. Milton has so far violated 
the popular creed (if this shall be judged to be 
a violation) as to have alleged no superiority 
of moral virtue to his God over his Devil. And 
this bold neglect of a direct moral purpose is 
the most decisive proof of the supremacy of 
Milton’s genius. He mingled as it were the ele- 
ments of human nature as colours upon a single 

6 ["The one most just "] 


pallet, and arranged them in the composition 
of his great picture according to the laws of 
epic truth; that is, according to the laws of 
that principle by which a series of actions of 
the external universe and of intelligent and 
ethical beings is calculated to excite the sym- 
pathy of succeeding geneiations of mankind. 
The Dwma Commedia and Paradise Lost have 
conferred upon modern mythology a systematic 
form, and when change and time shall have 
added one more superstition to the mass of those 
which have arisen and decayed upon the earth, 
commentators will be learnedly employed in 
elucidating the religion of ancestral Europe, 
only not utterly forgotten because it will have 
been stamped with the eternity of genius. 

Homer was the first and Dante the second epic 
poet: that is, the second poet, the series of whose 
creations bore a defined and intelligible relation 
to the knowledge and sentiment and religion of 
the age in which he lived, and of the ages which 
followed it, developing itself in correspondence 
with their development For Lucretius had limed 
the wings of his swift spirit in the diegs of the 
sensible world; and Virgil, with a modesty that 
ill became his genius, had affected the fame of 
an imitator, even whilst he created anew all that 
he copied; and none among the flock of mock- 
birds, though their notes were sweet, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Nonnus, Lucan, Stat- 
ius, or Claudian, have sought even to fulfil a 
single condition of epic truth Milion was the 
third epic poet. For if the title of epic in its 
highest sense be refused to the FEneid, still less 
can it be conceded to the Orlando Funoso, the 
Gerusalemme Liberata, the Lusiad, or the Fairy 
Queen, 

Dante and Milton were both deeply penetrated 
with the ancient religion of the civilized world; 
and its spirit exists in their poetry probably in 
the same proportion as its forms survived in the 
unreformed worship of modern Europe The 
one preceded and the other followed the Refor- 
mation at almost equal intervals Dante was the 
first religious reformer, and Luther surpassed 
him rather in the rudeness and acrimony, than 
in the boldness of his censures of papal usurpa- 
tion. Dante was the first awakener of entranced 
Europe; he created a language, in itself music 
and persuasion, out of a chaos of inharmonious 
barbarisms. He was the congregator of those 
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great spmts who presided over the resurrection 
of learning; the Lucifer of that starry flock 
which in the thirteenth century shone forth from 
republican Italy, as fiom a heaven, into the 
darkness of the benighted world. His very words 
are instinct lvitli spirit, each is as a spark, a 
burning atom of inextinguishable thought; and 
many yet lie covered in the ashes of their birth, 
and pregnant with the lightning which has yet 
found no conductor All high poetry is infinite, 
it is as the fiist acorn, which contained all oaks 
potentially. Veil after veil may be undrawn, 
and the inmost naked beauty of the meaning 
never exposed A great poem is a fountain for 
ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and 
delight; and after one peison and one age has 
exhausted all its divine effluence which their pe- 
culiar relations enable them to share, another 
and yet another succeeds, and new relations are 
ever developed, the source of an unforeseen and 
an unconceived delight 

The age immediately succeeding to that of 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, was character- 
ized by a revival of painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. Chaucei caught the sacred inspira- 
tion, and the superstructure of English literature 
is based upon the materials of Italian invention. 

But let us not be betiayed from a defence into 
a critical history of poetry and its influence on 
society Be it enough to have pointed out the 
effects of poets, in the large and true sense of the 
word, upon their own and all succeeding times. 

But poets have been challenged to resign the 
civic crown to reasoners and mechanists on an- 
other plea It is admitted that the exercise of 
the imagination is most delightful, but it is 
alleged that that of reason is more useful Let 
us examine as the grounds of this distinction 
what is here meant by utility Pleasure or good, 
in a general sense, is that which the conscious- 
ness of a sensitive and intelligent being seeks, 
and in which, when found, it acquiesces. There 
are two kinds of pleasuie, one durable, uni- 
versal, and permanent; the other transitory and 
particular. Utility may either express the means 
of producing the former or the latter. In the 
formei sense, whatever strengthens and purifies 
the affections, enlarges the imagination, and 
adds spirit to sense, is useful But a narrower 
meaning may be assigned to the word utility, 
confining it to express that which banishes the 


importunity of the wants of our animal nature, 
the surrounding men with security of life, the 
dispersing the grosser delusions of superstition, 
and the conciliating such a degiee of mutual 
forbearance among men as may consist with 
the motives of peisonal advantage 

Undoubtedly the promoters of utility, in this 
limited sense, have then appointed office in so- 
ciety. They follow the footsteps of poets, and 
copy the sketches of their creations into the book 
of common life. They make space, and give 
time Their exertions aie of the highest value, so 
long as they confine then administration of the 
concerns of the inferior powers of our nature 
within the limits due to the superior ones. But 
whilst the sceptic destroys gross superstitions, 
let him spare to deface, as some of the French 
writers have defaced, the eternal truths char- 
actered upon the imaginations of men. Whilst 
the mechanist abridges, and the political econ- 
omist combines labour, let them beware that 
their speculations, for want of conespondence 
with those first principles which belong to the 
imagination, do not tend, as they have in mod- 
ern England, to exasperate at once the extremes 
of luxury and want They have exemplified the 
saying, “To him that halh, more shall be given; 
and from him that hath not, the little that he 
hath shall be taken away.” The rich have become 
richer, and the poor have become poorer; and 
the vessel of the state is driven between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of anarchy and despotism 
Such are the effects which must ever flow from 
an unmitigated exercise of the calculating 
faculty 

It is difficult to define pleasure in its highest 
sense; the definition involving a number of ap- 
parent paradoxes. For, from an inexplicable de- 
fect of harmony in the constitution of human 
nature, the pain of the inferior is frequently con- 
nected with the pleasures of the superior por- 
tions of our being Sorrow, terror, anguish, de- 
spair itself^aie often the chosen expressions of 
an appromualion to the highest good. Our sym- 
pathy in UfcjjB fiction depends on this punciple, 
tragedy de^Hs by affording a shadow of the 
pleasure whim exists in pain This is the source 
also of the melancholy which is inseparable 
from the sweetest melody. The pleasure that is 
in sorrow is sweeter than the pleasure of pleas- 
ure itself And hence the saying, “It is better to 
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go to the house of mourning, than to the house 
of mirth.” Not that this highest species of pleas- 
ure is necessanly linked with pain. The delight 
of love and friendship, the ecstasy of the ad- 
miration of nature, the joy of the perception 
and still more of the creation of poetry, is often 
wholly unalloy ed. 

The pioduction and assurance of pleasure in 
this highest sense is tiue utility. Those who pro- 
duce and pieseive this pleasuie are poets 01 
poetical philosophers 

The exeitions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Vol- 
taiie, Rousseau, 1 ' and their disciples, in favour 
of oppressed and deluded humanity, are en- 
titled to the gratitude of mankind Yet it is easy 
to calculate the degree of moral and intellectual 
improvement which the w r oild would have ex- 
hibited, had they nc\ei lived. A little more non- 
sense would have been talked for a centuiy or 
two; and peihaps a few more men, women, and 
children burnt as heretics. We might not at this 
moment have been congiatulatmg each other on 
the abolition of the Inquisition in Spain. But 
it exceeds all imagination to conceive what 
would have been the moral condition of the 
world if neithei Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Shakespeaie, Calderon, Lord Bacon, 
nor Milton, had ever existed, if Raphael and 
Michael Angelo had nevei been born; if the 
Hebrew poetiy had never been translated; if a 
revival of the study of Greek liteialure had never 
taken place; if no monuments of ancient sculp- 
ture had been handed down to us, and if the 
poetry of the religion of the ancient world had 
been extinguished together with its belief The 
human mind could never, except by the inteiven- 
tion of these excitements, have been awakened 
to the invention of the giossei sciences, and that 
application of analytical leasomng to the aber- 
rations of society, which it is now r attempted to 
exalt over the direct expicssion of the inventive 
and creative faclly itself 

We have moie moral, political, and hisloucal 
wisdom than we know how to reduce mlo prac- 
tice; we have more scientific japd economical 
knowledge than can be accorKodated to the 
just distribution of the produce which it multi- 
plies. The poetry m these systems of thought is 

0 Although Rousseau has been thus classed, he was 
essentially a poet The others, even Voltaire, were mere 
reasoners. (Shelley ) 


concealed by the accumulation of facts and cal- 
culating processes Theie is no want of knowl- 
edge respecting what is wisest and best in 
morals, government, and political economy, or 
at least, what is wiser and better than what men 
now practise and endure But we let ‘"I dare not 
wait upon I itould , like the poor cat in the 
adage ” We want the creative faculty to imagine 
that which we know, we want the geneious im- 
pulse to act that which we imagine; we want 
the poetry of life- oui calculations have outrun 
conception, we h&ve eaten more than we can 
digest The cultiv ation of those sciences which 
have enlarged the limits of the empire of men 
ovei the external world, has, for want of the 
poetical faculty, proportionally cncuniscribcd 
those of the internal woild, and man, having 
enslaved the elements, lemams himself a slave 
To what but a cultivation of the mechanical arts 
in a degiee dispropoitioned to the picsence of 
the cieative faculty, which is the basis of all 
knowledge, is to be altnbuled the abuse of all 
invention foi abudging and combining labour, 
to the exaspei ation of the inequality of man- 
kind 9 Fiom what other cause has it ansen that 
the discoveries which should have lightened, 
have added a weight to the curse imposed on 
Adam? Poetry, and the pnnciple of Self, of 
which money is the visible me ai nation, are the 
God and Mammon of the woild 

The functions of the Poetical faculty are two- 
fold, by one it cieales new matenals of knowl- 
edge, and power, and pleasuie. by the olhei it 
engendeis in the nnnd a dcsne to lepioduce and 
ai range them accoiding to a ceitam ih>thm and 
oidei which may be called the beautiful and the 
good The cultivation of poetiy is nevei moie 
to be desired than at penods when, fiom an 
excess of the selfish and calculating pnnciple. 
the accumulation of the matenals of external 
life exceed the quantity of the powei of assim- 
ilating them to the internal laws of human na- 
tuie The body has then become too unwieldy 
for that which animates it. 

Poetiy is indeed something divine. It is at 
once the centre and circumference of knowledge, 
it is that which comprehends all science, and 
that to which all science must be referied It 
is at the same time the root and blossom of all 
other systems of thought, it is that fiom which 
all spring, and that which adorns all, and that 
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which, if blighted, denies the fiuit and the seed, 
and withholds fiom the barien woild the nour- 
ishment and the succession of the scions of the 
tiee of life It is the peifect and consummate 
suiface and bloom of all things, it is as the 
odour and the colour of the rose to the texture 
of the elements which compose it, as the form 
and splendour of unfaded beauty to the secrets 
of anatomy and conuplion What were virtue, 
lo\e, patriotism, friendship — what weie the 
sceneiy of this beautiful univeise which we in- 
habit, what were oui consolations on this side 
of the grave — and what were oui aspirations be- 
yond it, if poetiy did not ascend to biing light 
and file fiom those eternal legions where the 
owl-w r inged faculty of calculation dare not ever 
soar? Poetiy is not like leasoning a power to 
be exerted according to the detei nnnation of the 
w ill A man cannot say, ‘‘I will compose poetry ” 
The gieatest poet e\en cannot say it;£foi the/ 
mind m creation is as a fading coal, which some' 
invisible influence, like an inconstant wind,, 
awakens to transitory brightness^) this power' 
arises from within like the colour of a flowei! 
which fades and changes as it is developed, and! 
the conscious poitions of our natures aie un-i 
piophetic eilhci of its approach 01 its depaiture 
Could this influence be durable m its ongmal 
purity and foice, it is impossible to predict the 
gieatness of the lesults, but when composition 
begins, inspiration is alieady on the decline, 
and the most glorious poetry that has ever been 
communicated to the w orld is pi obably a feeble 
shadow r of the original conceptions of the poet. 

I appeal to the gieatest poets of the present day, 
whether it is not an eiror to assert that the finest 
passages of poetry are produced by labour and 
study The toil and the delay recommended by 
critics can be justly interpreted to mean no more 
than a careful obseivation of the msjnred mo- 
ments, and an artificial connexion of the spaces 
between their suggestions by the intertexture of 
conventional expiessions, a necessity only im- 
jiosed by the limitedness of the poetical faculty 
itself for Milton conceived the Paradise Lost 
as a whole before he executed it in portions. 
We have his own authority also for the muse 
having “dictated” to him the “unpremeditated 
song ” And let this be an answer to those who 
would allege the fifty-six various readings of 
the first line of the Orlando Furioso. Composi- 


tions so produced are to poetry what mosaic is 
to painting. This instinct and intuition of the 
poetical faculty is still more observable in the 
plastic and pictorial arts: a great statue or pic- 
tuie grows under the power of the artist as a 
child in the mother’s womb; and the very mind 
winch dn eels the hands in foimatioii is inca- 
pable of accounting to itself foi the origin, the 
gradations, or the media of the process 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest 
moments of the happiest and best minds. We 
aie aware of evanescent visitations of thought 
and feeling sometimes associated with place or 
person, sometimes regarding our own mind 
alone, and always arising unforeeseen and de- 
paitmg unbidden, but elevating and delightful 
beyond all expiession: so that even in the de- 
sire and the regret they leave, there cannot but 
be pleasure, participating as it does in the na- 
ture of its object. It is as it were the interpene- 
tration of a diviner nature through our own; 
but its footsteps are like those of a wind over 
the sea, which the coming calm erases, and 
whose traces remain only as on the wrinkled 
sands which pave it These and corresponding 
conditions of being are experienced principally 
by those of the most delicate sensibility and the 
most enlarged imagination ; and the state of mind 
produced by them is at war with every base 
desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, love, patriot- 
ism, and friendship is essentially linked with 
such emotions; and whilst they last, self appears 
as what it is, an atom to a universe Poets are 
not only subject to these experiences as spirits 
of the most lefined organization, but they can 
colour all that they combine with the evanescent 
hues of this ethereal woild, a word, a trait in 
the repi esentation of a scene or a passion will 
touch the enchanted choid, and leammate, in 
those who have ever experienced these emotions, 
the sleeping, the cold, the buiied image of the 
past. Poetry thus makes immoital all that is 
best and most beautiful in the w r orld, it arrests 
the vanishing appantions which haunt the inter- 
luminations of life, and veiling them, or in lan- 
guage or in form, sends them forth among man- 
kind, bearing sweet news of kindred joy to those 
with whom their sisters abide — abide, because 
there is no portal of expression from the caverns 
of the spirit which they inhabit into the um- 



verse of things. Poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man. 

Poetry turns all things to loveliness; it exalts 
the beauty of that which is most beautiful, and 
it adds beauLy to that which is most deformed; 
it marries exultation and honor, grief and pleas- 
ure, eternity and change, it subdues Lo union 
under its light yoke all meconcilable things. It 
transmutes all that it touches, and every form 
moving within the ladiance of its presence is 
changed by wondrous sympathy to an incarna- 
tion of the spmt which it breathes' its secret 
alchemy turns to potable gold the poisonous 
waters which flow from death thiough life; it 
strips the veil of familial ity from the world, and 
lays bare the naked and sleeping beauty, which 
is the spirit of its forms. 

All things exist as they are perceived: at least 
in relation to the peicipient “The mind is its 
own place, and of itself can make a heaven of 
hell, a hell of heaven.” But poetry defeats the 
curse which binds us to be subjected to the acci- 
dent of surrounding impressions. And whether 
it spreads its own figured curtain, or withdraws 
life’s dark veil from before the scene of things, 
it equally creates for us a being withm our 
being. It makes us the inhabitants of a world to 
which the familiar world is a chaos It repro- 
duces the common univeise of which we aie poi- 
tions and percipients, and it purges fiom our in- 
ward sight the film of familiarity which obscures 
from us the wondei of our being It compels us 
to feel that which we perceive, and to imagine 
that which we know It cieates anew the uni- 
verse, after it has been annihilated in our minds 
by the lecurrence of impressions blunted by 
reiteration. It j'ustifies the bold and tiue words 
of Tasso — Non merita nome di crealore, se non 
Iddio ed il Poeta 7 

A poet, as he is the author to others of the 
highest wisdom, pleasure, virtue, and gloiy, so 
he ought personally to be the happiest, the best, 
the wisest, and the most illustrious of men As 
to his glory, let time be challenged to declaie 
whether the frame of any other mstitulor of 
human life be comparable to that of a poet. 
That he is the wisest, the happiest, and the best, 
inasmuch as he is a poet, is equally incontro- 
vertible: the greatest poets have been men of 

7 [“None but God and the Poet deserves the name of 
creator ”] 
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e the most spotless virtue, of the most consummate 
piudence, and, if we would look into the interior 
s of their lives, the most foi lunate of men and 

d the exceptions, as they regard those who pos- 
; sessed the poetic faculty m a high jet inferior 
>- degiee, will be found on consi delation to con- 
ti fine lalhei than destioy the lule Let us for a 
t moment stoop to the arbitration of popular 
n breath, and usurping and uniting in oui own 
s persons the incompatible characters of accuser, 
i- witness, judge, and executioner, let us decide 
‘t without tnal, testimony, or form, that ceitam 
s moLives of those who aie “there sitting wheie 
it we dare not soar,” aie reprehensible Let us as- 
d sume that Homer was a diunkard, that Virgil 
h was a flatterei, that Hoi ace w’as a coward, that 
Ta°so was a madman, that Loid Bacon was a 
it peculator, that Raphael was a libertine, that 

:s Spenser was a poet lauieale It is inconsistent 

if with this dnision of our subject to cite lmng 
e poets, but postenty has done ample justice to 
i- the gieat names now r lefened to Their enois 
r have been weighed and found lo have been dust 
s in the balance, if their sms “were as scailet, 
5 , they aie now while as snow”, they have been 
r washed m the blood of the medialoi and re- 

o deemci, Time Obseive in what a ludicrous chaos 

)- the imputations of real oi fictitious crime have 
been confused in the conlempoiaiy calumnies 
i- against poetiy and jioets, consider how little 
s is, as it appears — oi appeals, as it is, look to 
s your own motives, and judge not, lest je be 
e judged 

i- Poetiy, as has been said, differs m this ie«pect 
s fiom logic, that it is not subject to the control 
y of the active jioweis of the mind, and that its 
s birth and recunence have no necessaiy con- 
n nexion with the consciousness or will It is jnc- 
sumptuous to deteinnne that these aie the neces- 
e saiy conditions of all mental causation, when 
o mental effects aie exjienenced unsusceptible of 
t, being referred to them The frequent lecuiience 
s of the poetical jiowei, it is obvious to suppose, 
e may produce m the mind a habit of ordci and 
f haimony corielalive with its own natuie and 
t. with its effects upon other minds. But m the 
t, intervals of inspiration, and they may be fre- 
i- quent without being duiable, a poet becomes a 
f man, and is abandoned to the sudden reflux of 
j the influences under which otheis habitually 
live. But as he is moie delicately organized 
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than other men, and sensible to pain and pleas- 
uie, both Ins mm and that of others, in a degree 
unknown to them, he lull aioid the one and 
puisuc the othei with an aidoui pioportioned to 
this diffeience. And he lenders himself obnox- 
ious to calumny, when he neglects to obseive 
the circumstances undei which these objects of 
universal puisuit and flight have disguised them- 
selves in one another's gaiments. 

But there is nothing necessarily evil m this 
euor, and thus crueltv, envy, levenge, avarice, 
and the passions purely evil, have never formed 
any poition of the populai imputations on the 
lives of poets. 

I hav e thought it most favourable to the cause 
of truth to set down these remarks accoiding to 
the older in which thev w ere suggested to my 
mind, by a consideration of the subject itself, 
instead of observing the formality of a polemical 
leply, but if the view which they contain be 
just, they will be found to involve a refutation 
of the aigueis against poeliy, so far at least as 
regards the first division of the subj'ect. I can 
leadilv conjecture what should have moved the 
gall of some learned and intelligent writers who 
quau el with ceitain vei sifters; I confess my'self, 
like them, unwilling to be stunned by the 
Theseids of the hoaise Codri of the day. Bavius 
and Masvius undoubtedly are, as they ever were, 
msufleiable peisons But it belongs to a philo- 
sophical cnlic to distinguish rather than con- 
found 

The fiisl part of these remarks has related to 
poetry in its elements and punciples, and it has 
been shown, as well as the narrow limits assigned 
them would permit, that what is called poetry, 
in a restucted sense, has a common source with 
all other forms of order and of beauty, accord- 
ing to which the materials of human life are 
susceptible of being arranged, and which is 
poetry in an universal sense. 

The second part will have for its object an 
application of these principles to the present 
state of the cultivation of poetry, and a defence 


of the attempt to idealize the modern forms of 
manners and opinions, and compel them into a 
subordination to the imaginative and creative 
faculty Foi the liteiatuie of England, an ener- 
getic dev elojnnent of which has evei preceded 
or accompanied a gieat and fiee development 
of the national will, has arisen as it were from 
a new birth In spite of the low-thoughted envy 
which would undervalue conlempoiary merit, 
our own will be a memoiable age m intellectual 
achievements, and we live among such philos- 
ophers and poets as surpass beyond comparison 
any W'ho have appeared since the last national 
struggle for civil and religious liberty The most 
unfailing herald, companion, and follower of 
the awakening of a great people to work a bene- 
ficial change in opinion 01 institution, is poetry. 
At such periods there is an accumulation of the 
power of communicating and receiving intense 
and impassioned conceptions lespecling man and 
nature. The persons m whom this power resides, 
may often, as fai as regaids many portions of 
their nature, have little apparent conespondence 
with that spirit of good of which they are the 
ministeis But even whilst they deny and abjure, 
they are yet compelled to serve, the power which 
is seated on the throne of their own soul. It is 
impossible to read the compositions of the most 
celebrated wi iters of the piescnt day without 
being startled with the electric life which burns 
within their words. They measuie the circum- 
ference and sound the depths of human nature 
with a comprehensive and all-peneli almg spirit, 
and they are themselves peihaps the most sin- 
cerely astonished at its manifestations; for it is 
less their spirit than the sjihit of the age Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended in- 
spiration; the mirrors of the gigantic shadows 
which futurity casts upon the piesent; the words 
which express what they understand not; the 
trumpets which sing to battle, and feel not what 
they inspire; the influence which is moved not, 
but moves. Poets are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCEY: 

On the Knocking at the Gate in “Macbeth”* 


F rom my boyish days I had always felt a 
great perplexity on one point in Macbeth. 
It was this . — the knocking at the gate which 
succeeds to the muidei of Duncan pioduced to 
my feelings an effect for which I never could 
account. The effect was that it reflected back 
upon the murderer a peculiar awfulness and a 
depth of solemnity, yet, however obstinately I 
endeavored with my understanding to compre- 
hend this, for many yeais I never could see why 
it should produce such an effect 

Here I pause foi one moment to exhort the 
reader never to pay any attention to his under- 
standing when it stands in opposition to any 
other faculty of his mind. The nieie understand- 
ing, however useful and indispensable, is the 
meanest faculty m the human mind and the most 
to be distrusted; and yet the great majonty of 
people tiust to nothing else, — which may do for 
ordinary life, but not for philosophical pur- 
poses. Of this, out of ten thousand instances that 
I might produce, I will cite one Ask of any 
person whatsoever who is not previously pie- 
pared for the demand by a knowledge of per- 
spective, to diaw in the rudest way the common- 
est appearance which depends upon the laws of 
that science — as, foi instance, to represent the 
effect of two walls standing at right angles to 
each other, or the appearance of the houses on 
each side of a street, as seen bv a person looking 
down the street from one extiemity Now, in all 
cases, unless the person has happened to obseive 
in pictures how it is that aitists pioduce these 
effects, he will be utterly unable to make the 
smallest approximation to it. Yet why? For he 
has actually seen the effect every day of his life. 
The reason is that he alloyvs his understanding to 
overrule his eyes His understanding, which in- 

* This essay was first published in The London 
Magazine, October 1823. 


eludes no intuitive knowledge of the laws of 
vision, can furnish him with no reason why a 
line which is known and can be proved to be a 
horizontal line should not appeal a honzontal 
line, a line that made any angle with the per- 
pendicular less than a right angle would seem 
to him to indicate that his houses were all tum- 
bling down togethci. Aecoidingly he makes the 
line of his houses a horizontal line, and fails of 
course to produce the effect demanded Heie then 
is one instance ouL of many, in which not only 
the undei standing is allowed to ovenule the 
eyes, but where the undei standing is positively 
allowed to obliterate the eyes, as it weie. foi 
not only does the man believe the e\ idence of 
his understanding m opposition to that of his 
eyes, but (what is monstrous) the idiot is not 
ayvaie that his eyes e\ei gaye such evidence 
He does not know that he has seen (and theie- 
fore quoad his consciousness has not seen) that 
w'hich he has seen eveiy da\ of his life 

But to leluin fiom this digression Mr under- 
standing could furnish no leason why the knock- 
ing at the gate in Macbeth should pioduce any 
effect, direct or reflected In fact, my under- 
standing said positively that it could not produce 
any effect. But I knew better ; I felt that it did, 
and I waited and clung to the pioblem until fur- 
ther knowledge should enable me to solye it 
At length, in 1812 . Mi Williams made his 
debut on the stage of Ratcliffe Highway . and 
executed those unparalleled muiders which have 
piocured for him such a bulliant and undying 
reputation On yvhich muidcis. by the yvay, I 
must observe, that in one respect they have had 
an ill effect, by making the connoisseur in mur- 
der very fastidious m his taste, and dissatisfied 
with anything that has been since done m that 
line. All other murders look pale by the deep 
crimson of his; and, as an amateur once said 
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to me in a querulous tone. "There has been abso- 
lutely nothing doing since his time, or nothing 
that's worth speaking of" But this is wrong, for 
it is uni easonable to expect all men to be great 
aitists. and born with the genius of Mr llliams 
.Now it will lie lemembeied that m the first of 
these mui ders I that of the Marrs ) the same inci- 
dent I of a knocking at the door soon after the 
work of extermination was complete) did actu- 
ally occur which the genius of Shakespeare has 
imented. and all good judges, and the most 
eminent dilettanti acknowledged the felicity of 
Shakespeaie s suggestion as soon as it was actu- 
ally realized Heie. then, was a fresh proof that 
I had the 1 lght in rel\ ing on my own feeling in 
opposition to mv understanding: and again I 
=et m\ self to studs the problem At length I 
sohed it to my own satisfaction, and my solu- 
tion is this — Murder, in ordinary cases, where 
the sympathy is yyholly directed to the case of 
the muidercd person, is an incident of coarse 
and yulgar hoiroi. and for this leason — that it 
flings the interest exclusnely upon the natuial 
but ignoble instinct by yyhirh yve clcaye to life; 
an instinct which, as being indispensable to the 
primal layv of self-presenation. is the same in 
kind (though diffeient m degree) amongst all 
lning cieatuies This instinct, theiefore because 
it annihilate^ all distinction 5 : and degrades the 
greatest of men to the ley el of "the poor beetle 
that y\c tread on/’ exhibits human nature in its 
most abject and humiliating attitude Such an 
attitude would little suit the pui poses of the 
poet What then must he do 9 He must throrv 
the interest on the muideier Our sympathy must 
\be with him (of couise I mean a sympathy of 
comjnehension, a sympathy by y\hich y\c enter 
into his feelings, and aie made to undeistand 
them — not a sympathy of pity or ajiprobation) 1 
In the murdeied peison all stnfc of thought, all 
flux and reflux of passion and of puipose, are 
crushed by one overwhelming panic, the fear 

1 It seem-, almost ludicious to guard and explain my 
use of a woid in a situation vrlieic it would naluially 
explain it«elf But it has become necessary to do so, in 
consequence of the unscholarlike use of the word sym- 
pathy at piesrnt so general, by which, instead of taking 
i it in its propel sense, as the act of reproducing in our 
J minds the f<_< lings of another, yvhellier for hatred, indig- 
nation, love, pity, or approbation, it is made a mere 
synonj m of the yvord pity , and hence, instead of saying, 
sympathy wi/h another," many writers adopt the mon- 
strous barbarism of "sympathy for another” 


of instant death smiles him “yvilh its petrific 
mace.” But in the mutderer such a murderer as 
a poet yull condescend to, there must be raging 
some great storm of passion — jealousy, ambi- 
tion. yengeance. hatred — yyhich yvill create a 
hell yyitlnn him; and into this hell yve are to 
look 

In Macbeth, for the sake of gratify ing his now 
enormous and teeming faculty of creation, 
Shakespeare has intioduced treo murderers, and, 
as usual in his hands, thev are remarkably dis- 
criminated: but — though m Macbeth the strife 
of mind is greater than in his rvife. the tiger 
spirit not so ayvake, and lus feelings caught 
chiefly by contagion from her — yet, as both 
yvere finally invohed in the guilt of murder, the 
murderous mind of necessity is finally* to be pre- 
sumed in both This y\*as to be expressed; and 
on its oyvn account, as well as to make it a more 
proportionable antagonist to the unoffending na- 
ture of their victim, “the gracious Duncan,” and 
adequately to expound “the deep damnation of 
his taking off,” this yvas to be expressed yvith 
peculiar energy. We were to be made to feel 
that the human nature- — i e . the diy me nature 
of loye and mercy*, spread through the hearts 
of all creatures, and seldom utterly y\ ithdrawn 
from man — yvas gone, vanished, extinct, and 
that the fiendish nature had taken its place And, 
as this effect is marvellously accomplished in 
the dialogues and soliloquies themselves, so it is 
finally consummated by the expedient under 
consideration , and it is to this that I noyv solicit 
the reader’s attention If the reader has ever 
witnessed a yvife, daughter, or sister, in a faint- 
ing fit, he may chance to have observed that the 
most affecting moment in such a spectacle is 
that in which a sigh and a stirring announce 
the recommencement of suspended life Or, if the 
reader has ever been present in a y ast metropolis 
on the day when some great national idol yvas 
carried m funeral pomp to Ins gray e, and, chanc- 
ing to yvalk near the course through which it 
passed, has felt jiowerfullv, m the silence and 
desertion of the streets and m the stagnation of 
ordinary business, the deep interest which at that 
moment yvas possessing the heart of man, — if all 
at once he should hear the death-like stillness 
broken up by the sound of wheels rattling away 
from the scene, and making known that the 
transitory vision was dissolved, he will he aware 



that at no moment was his sense of the complete 
suspension and pause in ordinary human con- 
cerns so full and affecting as at that moment 
when the suspension ceases, and the goings-on 
of human life aie suddenly resumed All action 
in any direction is best expounded, measured, 
and made apprehensible, by leaction Now apply 
this to the case in Macbeth. Here, as I have said, 
the retiring of the human heart and the entrance 
of the fiendish heait was to be expressed and 
made sensible. Another world has stepped in; 
and the murderers are taken out of the region 
of human things, human pui poses, human de- 
sires. They aie tiansfiguied Lady Macbeth is 
“unsexed”, Macbeth has foigot thaL he was born 
of woman; both are confoimed to the image 
of devils; and the w'orld of devils is suddenly 
revealed But how shall this be conveyed and 
made palpable ? In older that a new world may 
step in, this world must foi a lime disappear 
The murderers, and the murder, must be in- 
sulated — cut off by an immeasurable gulf from 
the ordinary tide and succession of human af- 
fairs — locked up and sequestered in some deep 
recess; we must be made sensible that the world 
of ordinary life is suddenly arrested — laid asleep 
— tranced — racked into a dread armistice; time 
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must be annihilated, relation to things without 
abolished; and all must pass self-withdrawn into 
a deep syncope and suspension of earthly pas- 1 
sion Hence it is that, when the deed is done, 
when the woik of daikness is peifect, then the 
world of daikness passes away like a pageantiy 
m the clouds the knocking at the gate is heard, 
and it makes known audibly that the reaction 
has commenced, t he hu man has made its reflux 
upaa the fiendish*, the pulses of life are begin- 
ning to beat again, and the re-establishment of 
the goings-on of the w'orld in which we live 
first makes us profoundly sensible of the awful 
parenthesis that had suspended them 

0 mighty poet' Thy woiks are not as those 
of other men, simply and merely great works 
of ait, but aie also like the phenomena of natuie, 
like the sun and the sea, the stars and the 
flowei s, like fiost and snow, rain and dew, hail- 
storm and thunder, which are to be studied with 
entile submission of oui own faculties, and m 
the peifect faith that m them theie can be no 
too much or too little, nothing useless or inert,' 
but that, the farther we press in our discoveries, 
the more we shall see proofs of design and self- 
supporting arrangement where the careless eye 
had seen nothing but accident! 


thomas de quinceY; The Literature of Knowledge 
and the Literature of Power* f 


W hat is it that we mean by literature ? 
Populaily, and amongst the thoughtless, 
it is held to include everything that is 
printed in a book Little logic is required to dis- 
turb that definition , the most thoughtless person 
is easily made aw r are, that m the idea of litera- 
ture, one essential element is, — some relation 
t o a general and common inter est of man, so 
that, whaT applies only to a local, or profes- 

* This is a section of De Quincey’s review of “The 
Works of Alexander Pope, Esquire By W Roscoc, 
Esq” which first appeared in The North British Re- 
view, August 1848 


sional, or merely personal interest, even though 
presenting itself in the shape of a book, will 
not belong to literature So far the definition is 
easily narrow r ed; and it is as easily expanded 
For not only is much that takes a station in 
books not literature; but inversely, much that 
leally is literature never reaches a station in 
books. The weekly sermons of Christendom, that 
vast pulpit literature which acts so extensively 
upon the popular mind — to wain, to uphold, to 
renew, to comfort, to alarm, does not attain 
the sanctuary of libraries in the ten-thousandth 
part of its extent The diama again, as foi in- 
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stance, the finest of Shakespeare’s plays in Eng- 
land. and all leading Athenian plays in the 
noonlide of the Attic stage, opeialed as a lileia- 
luie on the public mind, and uere (accoiding 
to the stnctesl letLei of that leim) published 
thiough the audiences that witnessed 1 then rep- 
lesentation some tune before they were pub- 
lished as things to be read, and they were pub- 
lished in this scemcal mode of publication with 
much moie cflect than they could have had as 
books, dui mg ages of costly copying, 01 of 
costly punting. 

Books, theiefore, do not suggest an idea co- 
extensive and intei changeable with the idea of 
literatuie. since much lileratuie scenic, forensic, 
or didactic fas from lcctureis and public ora- 
tors), may never come into books, and much 
that does come into books, may connect itself 
with no liteiaiy interest 2 But a far more lm- 
poilant collection, applicable to the common 
vague idea of literatuie, is to be sought — not so 
much in a better definition of literatuie, as in a 
shaipci distinction of the two functions which 
it fulfils. In that great social organ, which, col- 
leclivclv, we call liteiature, theie may be distin- 
guished two separate offices that may blend and 
often do so, but capable, severally, of a seveie 
insulation, and natuially fitted for leciprocal 
lepulsion There is, fust, the literature of 
knowledge, and, secondly, the liteiature of 
power The function of the first is — to teach; 
the function of the second is — to move the first 
is a 1 udder; the second, an oar or a sail The 
first “peaks to the mere discursive understand- 
ing, the second speaks ullimalel), it may hap- 
pen. to the higher undci standing or reason, but 
always llnough affections of pleasure and sym- 

1 Gliailes I, for example, when Prince of Wales, and 
many others in his father’s court, gained their known 
famihauLy with Shakespeare — not through the original 
quartos, «o slenderly diffused, nor through the first folio 
of 1623, hut tluough the court representations of his 
chief dramas at Whitehall 

- \\ hat arc called the Blue Books, by which title are 
undcr-lood the folio Reports issued every session of 
Pailiament by committees of the two Houses, and 
stitched into blue covers, — though often sneered at by 
the ignoiant as so much waste paper, will be acknowl- 
edged grati fully by those who have used them dili- 
gently, ds the mam well-heads of all accurate informa- 
tion as to the Great Britain of this day As an immense 
depository of faithful (and not superannuated) statis- 
tics, they ai e indispensable to the honest student But 
no man would therefore class the Blue Books as litera- 
ture. 


pathy. Remotely, it may travel towards an ob- 
ject seated in what Lord Bacon calls dry light; 
but, proximately , it docs and must operate, else 
it ceases to be a liteiature of power , on and 
through that humid light which clothes itself m 
the mists and glitteung ins of human passions, 
desires, and genial emotions. Men have so little 
l effected on the higher functions of liteiature, 
as to find it a paiadox if one should describe 
it as a mean oi suboidmate puipose of books to 
give information But this is a paiadox only in 
the sense which makes it honoiable to be para- 
doxical Whenever we talk in oidmaiy language 
of seeking information oi gaining knowledge, 
we understand the wolds as connected with 
something of absolute novelty But it is the 
grandeur of all tiuth, which can occupy a very 
high plate in human interests, that it is never 
absolutely novel to the meanest of minds it 
exists eternally by way of germ or latent prin- 
ciple in the lowest as m the highest, needing to 
be developed, but nevci to be planted. To be 
capable of ti ansplantation is the immediate 
criterion of a tiuth that langes on a lower scale 
Besides which, there is a rarer thing than tiuth, 
n amely, p ower, or deep, sy m pathy, with tiuth 
What is the effectTfor instance, upon society, of 
children 9 By the pity, by the tenderness, and by 
the peculiar modes of admiration, which connect 
themselves with the helplessness, with the inno- 
cence, and with the simplicity of childien, not 
only are the primal affections strengthened and 
continually renewed, but the qualities which are 
dearest m the sight of heaven — the frailty, for 
instance, which appeals to forbeaiance; the in- 
nocence which symbolizes the heavenly, and the 
simplicity which is most alien from the worldly, 
are kept up in perpetual lemembrance, and their 
ideals aie continually refreshed A purpose of 
the same nature is answeied by the higher litera- 
ture, viz , the literature of power What do you 
learn from Paradise Lost ? Nothing at all. What 
do you learn from a cookery-book? Something 
new — something that you did not know before, 
in every paragraph. But would you therefoie 
put the wretched cookery-book on a higher level 
of estimation than the divine poem? What you 
own to Milton is not any knowledge, of which a 
million sepaiate items are still but a million of 
advancing steps on the same earthly level, what 
you owe, is power, that is, exercise and expan- 



sion to your own laLent capacity of sympathy 
with the infinite, wheie every pulse and each 
separate influx is a step upwards — a step ascend- 
ing as upon a Jacob’s ladder from earth to 
mysterious altitudes above the earth. All the 
steps of knowledge, from first to last, carry you 
fuilhei on the same plane, but could never raise 
you one foot above your ancient level of earth- 
whereas, the very first step m power is a flight 
— is an ascending movement into another ele- 
ment -where earth is forgotten 

Were it not that human sensibilities are ven- 
tilated and continually called out into exercise 
by the gieat phenomena of infancy, or of real 
life as it moves through chance and change, or 
of literature as it recombines these elements m 
the mimicries of poeLry, romance, &c , it is cer- 
tain that, like any animal power or muscular 
energy falling into disuse, all such sensibilities 
would gradually droop and dwindle It is m 
1 elation to these gieat moral capacities of man 
that the literature of power, as contradistin- 
guished from that of knowledge, lives and has 
its field of action It is conceined with what is 
highest in man: foi the Scriptures themselves 
never condescended to deal by suggestion or co- 
operation, with the mere discursive understand- 
ing: when speaking of man in his intellectual 
capacity, the Scuptuies speak not of the under- 
standing, but of “the understanding heart ,” — 
making the heart, 1 e , the gieat intuitive (or non- 
discursive) organ, to be the interchangeable 
formula for man m his highest state of capacity 
for the infinite. Tiagedy, romance, fairy tale, 
or epopee, all alike restore to man’s mind the 
ideals of justice, of hope, of tiuth, of mercy, 
of retribution, which else (left to the support 
of daily life in its realities) would languish for 
want of sufficient illustration. What is meant, 
for instance, by poetic justice ? — It does not 
mean a justice that diffeis by its object from 
the ordinary justice of human jurisprudence; 
for then it must be confessedly a very bad kind 
of justice; but it means a justice that differs 
, from common foicnsic justice by the degree in 
which it attains its object, a j'ustice that is more 
omnipotent over its own ends, as dealing — not 
with the refractory elements of earthly life — 
but with the elements of its own creation, and 
with materials flexible to its own purest precon- 
ceptions It is certain that, were it not for the 
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lileratuie of power, these ideals would often ' 
remain amongst us as mere and notional forms; 
whereas, by the creative forces of man jiut forth 
in literature, they gam a vernal life of restora- 
tion, and germinate into vital activities 

The commonest novel, by moving in alliance 
with human feais and liojies, with human in- 
stincts of wrong and right, sustains and quickens 
those affections Calling them into action, it 
rescues them from toipor. And hence the pre- 
eminency over all authors that merely teach, 
of the meanest that moves, or t hat teaches, if at 
all, indirectly by moving The very highest work 
that has ever existed - in’ the litciature of knowl- 
edge, is but a provisional woik- a book upon 
trial and sufferance, and quamdm bene se ges- 
sent Let its teaching be even jiaitially revised, 
let it be but expanded, nay, even let its teaching 
be but placed in a bettei oidei, and instantly 
it is supciseded Whereas the feeblest woiks in 
the litciature of power, surviving at all, suivive 
as finished and unalterable amongst men For 
instance, the Principia of Sn Isaac Newton was 
a book militant on earth from the fiist In all 
stages of its progress it would have to fight for 
its existence* first, as regaids absolute tiuth. 
secondly, when that combat was ovei, as legards 
its foim or mode of piesentmg the truth And 
as soon as a La Place, 01 anjbody else, builds 
higher upon the foundations laid by this book, 
effectually he throws it out of the sunshine into 
decay and darkness; by weapons won fiom this 
book he superannuates and destioys this book, 
so that soon the name of Newton remains, as a 
mere nominis umbra, but his book, as a living 
power, has transmigrated into other foims. Now, 
on the conti aiy, the Iliad, the Piomctheus of 
yEschylus, — the Othello or King Leai , — the 
Hamlet or Macbeth , — and the Paradise Lost, are 
not militant but triumphant foi evei as long as 
the languages exist in which they speak or can 
be taught to speak. They nevei can ti ansmigrate 
into new incarnations To repioduce these m 
new forms, or vaiiations, even if in some things 
they_ should be improved, would be to plagiar- 
ize. -A good steam-engine is properly superseded 
by a better. But one lovely pastoral valley is not 
superseded by another, nor a statue of Praxi- 
teles by a statue of Michael Angelo These things 
are separated not by imparil), but by disparity 
They are not thought of as unequal under the 
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/ same standard, but as diffeient in hind, and if 
otlieivwse equal, as equal under a different 
standard Human woiks of immoital beauty and 
iv oiks of nutuie m one lespccl stand on the 
same fooling, they ne\er absolutely repeat each 
other. ne\ ei appioach so neai as not to differ, 
and they diffei not as bcttei and worse, or sim- 
ple by moi e and less thev differ by undecipher- 
able and incommunicable dilleiences, that can- 
not be caught In niimicnes. that cannot be re- 
flected in the mil ioi or copies, that cannot be- 
come ponderable in the scales of \ulgai com- 
panson 

Appl\ mg these principles to Pope, as a repre- 
sentative of fine liteiatuie in geneial, we would 
wish to lemark the claim which he has, or which 
an equal vuitei has, to the attention and jealous 
winnowing of those ciitics. in pailicular, who 
watch over public moials Clergymen, and all 
the oigans of public ciiticism put in motion by 
clergymen, are moie especially concerned in 
the just appieciation of such wi iters, if the two 
canons aie remembeied, which we have en- 
deavoied to illustrate viz , that all works in this 
class, as opposed to those m the literature of 
knowledge. fii«t, woik by fai deepei agencies; 
and. secondly, are more jieimanent, in the stnct- 
est sense they are v.Tquara ec del and what evil 
thev do, or what good they do, is commensurate 
with the national language, sometimes long aftei 
the nation has departed At this hour, five hun- 
dred yeais since their ciealion, the tales of 
Chaucer, never equalled on this earth for their 
tenderness, and for life of picturesqueness, are 
read famihai Iv by many in the charming lan- 
guage of their natal day. and by others in the 
modernizations of Dry den, of Pope, and Words- 
woilh At this houi, one thousand eight hundred 
years since then cieation, the Pagan tales of 
Ovid, nevei equalled on this earth for the gaiety 
of their movement and the capricious graces of 
their nanative, are read by all Christendom. 
This man's people and their monuments are 
dust, but he is alive: he has survived them, as 
he told us that he had it m his commission, to 
do, by a thousand years; “and shall a thousand 
more.” 

All the literature of knowledge builds only 


ground-nests, that aie swept away by floods, or 
confounded by the plough, but the literature 
of power builds nests in aenal altitudes of tem- 
ples sacred from violation, oi of forests inac- 
cessible to fraud. This is a great pierogative of 
the power literaluie. and it is a gi eater which 
lies in the inode of its influence The knowledge 
liteiatuie, like the fashion of this world, passeth 
away An Encyclopedia is its abstiact, and, in 
this respect, it may be taken for its speaking 
symbol — that, before one generation has passed, 
an Encyclopedia is superannuated, for it speaks 
through the dead memory and unimpassioned 
understanding, which have noTThe repose of 
higher faculties, but are continually enlarging 
and vaiymg their phylactenes But all literature, 
properly so called — literature v.ax' l£oyj)v , 3 for 
the veiy leason that it is so much more durable 
than the literature of knowledge, is (and by the 
vei y same pioportion it is) more intense and 
electncally searching m its impressions. The 
directions in which the tiagedy of this planet has 
trained our human feelings to plav, and the 
combinations into which the poetry of this 
planet has thrown oui human passions of love 
and hatred, of admiration and contempt, exer- 
cise a power bad or good ovei human life, that 
cannot be contemplated, when sti etching through 
many geneiations, without a sentiment allied to 
awe 1 And of this let eveiy one be assured — that 
he owes to the impassioned books which he has 
read, many a thousand more of emotions than 
he can consciously trace back to them Dim by 
their origination, these emotions yet arise m 
him, and mould him through life like forgotten 
incidents of his childhood. 

3 [“Par excellence ”] 

i The reason why the broad distinctions between the 
two literatures of power and knowledge so little fix the 
attention, lies m the fact, that a vast proportion of 
books — history, biography, travels, mi-cellaneous essays, 
&c , lying m a middle zone, confound these distinctions 
by interblending them All that we call “amusement" 
or “entertainment,” is a diluted form of the power 
belonging to passion, and also a mixed foim, and where 
threads of direct instruction intermingle in the texture 
with these threads of power, this absorption of the 
duality into one representative nuance neutralizes the 
separate perception of either Fused into a tertium quid, 
or neutral state, they disappear to the popular eye as 
the repelling forces, which, m fact, they are. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE: The Poetic Principle* 


I N SPEAKING of the Poetic Principle, I have 
no design to be either thorough or pro- 
found While discussing, very much at ran- 
dom, the essentiality of what we call Poetry, my 
principal puipose will be to cite for consider- 
ation some few of those minor English or 
American poems which best suit my own taste, 
or which, upon my own fancy, have left the 
most definite impiession By “minor poems” I 
mean, of course, poems of little length. And 
here, in the beginning, permit me to say a few 
words m regard to a somewhat peculiar prin- 
ciple, which, whethei rightfully or wiongfully, 
has always had its influence in my own cntical 
estimate of the poem I hold Lhat a long poem 
does not exist. I maintain that the phrase, “a 
long poem,” is simply a flat contradiction in 
terms. 

I need scarcely observe that a poem deserves 
' its title only inasmuch as it excites, by elevating 
the soul The value of the poem is in the ratio 
of this elevating excitem ent But all excitements 
are, through a psychal necessity, tiansient That 
degree of excitement which would entitle a poem 
to be so called at all cannot be sustained 
throughout a composition of any gieat length 
After the lapse of half an hour, at the ven 
utmost, it flags — fails — a 1 evulsion ensues — and 
then the poem is, in effect, and m fact, no 
longer such 

There are, no doubt, many who have found 
difficulty in reconciling the critical dictum that 
the Paradise Lost is to be devoutly admired 
throughout, with the absolute impossibility of 
maintaining foi it, during peiusal, the amount 
of enthusiasm which that critical dictum would 
demand. This great work, in fact, is to be re- 
garded as poetical, only when, losing sight of 

* “The Poetic Principle” was first published in Sar- 
tam’s Union Magazine, October 1850 It is reprinted 
here from the E C Stedman and G. E. Woodberry 
edition of Poe’s Works (1891-95). 


that vital requisite in all works of Art, Unity, 
we view it merely as a senes of minor poems 
If, to preserve its Unity — its totality of effect 
or impression — we read it (as would be neces- 
sary) at a single sitting, the result is but a con- 
stant alternation of excitement and depression 
After a passage of what ive feel to be true poetn 
there follows, inevitably, a passage of platitude 
which no critical pre-judgment can force us to 
admne; but if, upon completing the w'ork, we 
read it again omitting the first book — that is 
to say, commencing w'lth the second — we shall 
he surpnsed at now' finding that admirable 
which we before condemned — that damnable 
which we had previously so much admired It 
follow's fiom all this that the ultimate, aggie- 
gale, or absolute effect of even the best epic 
under the sun, is a nullity: — and this is pre- 
cisely the fact 

In regard to the Iliad, we have, if not posi- 
tive proof, at least vciy good reason, for Le- 
heving it intended as a senes of lyncs, but, 
granting the epic intention, I can say only that 
the woik is based in an impel feet sense of Ait 
The modern epic is, of the supposititious ancient 
model, but an inconsiderate and blindfold imi- 
tation But the da> of these artistic anomalies is 
oi er If, at an) time, anv veiy long poem it ere 
popular in reality, which I doubt, it is at least 
clear that no very long poem will ever be popu- 
lar again 

That the extent of a poetical W'Oik is, ceteris 
paiibus , 1 the measuie of its ment, seems un- 
doubtedly, w’hen we thus slate it. a pioposition 
sufficientl) absuid — )et we aic indebted for it 
to the Quarterly Reviews Surely theie can be 
nothing in mere size, abstractly considered — 
there can be nothing m mere bulk, so far as a 
volume is concerned, which has so continuously 
elicited admiration fiom these saturnine pam- 

1 [“Other things being equal.”] 
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phlets! A mountain, to be sure, by the mere 
sentiment of physical magnitude which it con- 
vevs, docs impress us with a sense of the sublime 
— but no man is nnpiessed after this fashion 
by the mateiial giandeur of even The Colum- 
hiad. Even the Quai lei lies have not instructed 
us to be so nnpiessed by it As yet, they have 
not insisted on oui estimating Lamartine by the 
cubic foot. 01 Pollok by the pound — but what 
else aie we to mjei from their continued prating 
about ‘ ‘sustained effo it"? If, by “sustained ef- 
foit,'’ any little gentleman has accomplished an 
epic, let us fiankly commend him for the effort 
— if this indeed be a thing commendable — but 
let us foibear praising the epic on the effort’s 
account It is to be hoped that common sense, 
in the tune to come, will prefer deciding upon 
a woik of ait, rather by the nnpiession it makes, 
by the effect it pioduces, than by the time it 
look to impress the effect or by the amount of 
"sustained effoit"’ which had been found neces- 
sary in effecting the impression The fact is, that 
i peiseveiance is one thing and genius quite an- 
othei — nor can all the Quarterlies in Christen- 
dom confound them By-and-bv . this proposition, 
with many which I have been just urging, will 
be received as self-evident In the mean time, 
bv being generally condemned as falsities, they 
will not be essentially damaged as truths 

On the other hand, it is clear that a poem 
may be unpioperly brief Undue brevity degen- 
erates into mere epigrammatism A very short 
poem, while now and then producing a bril- 
liant or vivid, never produces a profound or 
enduring effect There must be the steady press- 
ing down of the stamp upon the wax Beranger 
has wi ought innumerable things, pungent and 
spiiil-stiinng, but, in general, they have been 
too imponderous to stamp themselves deeply 
into the public attention; and thus, as so many 
feathers of fancy, have been blown aloft only 
to be whistled down the wind. 

A remarkable instance of the effect of undue 
brevity in depressing a poem — in keeping it out 
of the popular view — is afforded by the follow- 
ing exquisite little serenade: 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 

V lien the winds are breathing low. 

And the stars are shining bright; 


I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Hath led me — who knows how? — 

To thy chamber-window, sweet! 

The wandering airs, they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream; 

The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream; 

The nightingale’s complaint, 

It dies upon her heart, 

As I must die on thine. 

Oh, beloved as thou art! 

Oh, lift me from the grass! 

I die 1 I faint 1 I fail' 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas! 

My heart beats loud and fast: 

Oh 1 press it close to thine again, 

Where it will break at last 1 

Very few, perhaps, are familiar with these 
lines — yet no less a poet than Shelley is their 
author Their warm, yet delicate and ethereal 
imagination will be appi eciated by all — but by 
none so thoroughly as by him who has himself 
arisen from sweet dreams of one beloved to 
bathe in the aromatic an of a southern midsum- 
mer night 

One of the finest poems by Willis — the very 
best in my opinion, which he has ever written — 
has, no doubt, through this same defect of undue 
brevity, been kept back from its proper position, 
not less m the critical than in the popular view. 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

’Twas near the twilight tide, 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking m her pride 
Alone walked she, but, viewlessly, 

Walked spirits at her side. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet 
And Honor charmed the air, 

And all astir looked kind on her, 

And called her good as fair. 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true, 

For her heart was cold to all but gold. 

And the rich came not to woo — 

But honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 
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Now walking there was one more fair — 

A slight girl, lily pale, 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail 
’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air, 

Her woman’s heart gave way 1 — 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed ahvay! 

In this composition we find it difficult to rec- 
ognize the Willis who has written so many mere 
“veises of society ” The lines are not only richly 
ideal, but full of energy, while they breathe 
an earnestness — an evident sincerity of senti- 
ment — for which we look in vain throughout all 
the other works of this author. 

While the epic mania — while the idea that, 
to merit in poetry, prolixity is indispensable — 
has, for some years past, been gradually dying 
out of the public mind, by mere dmt of its own 
absurdity — we find it succeeded by a heresy too 
palpably false to be long tolerated, but one 
which, in the brief period it has already en- 
dured, may be said to have accomplished more 
in the corruption of oui Poetical Literature than 
all its other enemies combined. I allude to the 
heresy of The Didactic. It has been assumed, 
tacitly and avowedly, dnectly and indirectly, 
that the ultimate object of all Poetry is Truth. 
Every poem, it is said, should inculcate a moral ; 
and by this moral is the poetical merit of the 
work to be adjudged. We Americans, especially, 
have patronized this happy idea, and we Bos- 
tonians, very especially, have developed it in 
full. We have taken it into our heads that to 
write a poem simply foi the poem’s sake, and 
to acknowledge such to have been our design, 
would be to confess oui selves radically wanting 
in the tiue Poetic dignity and force — but the 
simple fact is, that, ivould we but permit our- 
selves to look into our own souls, we should 
immediately there discover that undei the sun 
there neither exists nor can exist any work more 
thoroughly dignified — more supremely noble 
than this very poem — this poem per se — this 
poem which is a poem and nothing more — this 
poem written solely for the poem’s sake. 

With as deep a reverence for the True as ever 


inspired the bosom of man, I would, neverthe- 
less, limit, in some measuie, its modes of incul- 
cation. I would limit to enfoice them I would 
not enfeeble them by dissipation The demands 
of Truth are severe She has no sjmpath) with 
the myrtles. All that which is so indispensable 
m Sung, is piecisely all that with which she 
has nothing whatever to do. It is but making hci 
a flaunting paradox, to wreathe her in gems and 
flowers. In enforcing a tiuth, we need seventy 
rather than efflorescence of language We must 
be simple, precise, terse We must be cool, calm, 
unimpassioned. In a word, we must be in that 
mood which, as nearly as possible, is the exact 
converse of the poetical He must be blind, in- 
deed, who does not peiceive the ladical and 
chasmal diffeiences between the truthful and the 
poetical modes of inculcation He must be the- 
ory-mad beyond redemption who, in spite of 
these differences, shall still peisist m attempting 
to reconcile the obstinate oils and waters of 
Poetry and Truth 

Dividing the world of mind into its thiee 
most obvious distinctions, we have the Pure 
Intellect, Taste, and the Moial Sense I place 
Taste in the middle, because it is just this posi- 
tion which in the mind it occupies. It holds inti- 
mate relations with either extreme, but fiom the 
Moral Sense is separated by so faint a differ- 
ence that Anstotle has not hesitated to jilace 
some of its operations among the viitues them- 
selves Neveitheless, we find the offices of the 
trio marked with a sufficient distinction Just as 
the Intellect concerns itself with Truth, so Taste 
informs us of the Beautiful, while the Moial 
Sense is legardful of Dul) Of this laltei. while 
Conscience leaches the obligation, and Reason 
the exjiediency, Taste contents heiself with dis- 
playing the chaims' — waging wai ujion Vice 
solely on the ground of hei defoinnt) — her dis- 
pioporlion, her animosit) to the fitting, to the 
appropriate, to the haimonious — in a word, to* 
Beauty. 

An immortal instinct, deep within the sjiiiit 
of man, is thus, plainly, a sense of the Beautiful 
This it is which administers to his delight in the 
manifold forms, and sounds, and odois, and 
sentiments amid whirh he exists And just as 
the lily is repeated in the lake, or the ejes of 
Amaryllis in the minor, so is the mere oral or 
written repetition of these forms, and sounds, 
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and colois, and odors, and sentiments, a dupli- 
cate souice of delight But this meie repetition 
is not poeliv He who shall simply sing, with 
howeier glowing enthusiasm, or with however 
vmd a tiulh of description, of the sights, and 
sounds, and odors, and colois. and sentiments, 
which greet him m common with all mankind — 
he, I say. has vet failed to mov e his divine tit le.ll 
Theie is still a something in the distance which 
he has been unable to attain We haie still a 
thirst unquenchable, to allay which he has not 
showm us the cnstal springs This thirst be- 
longs to the lnimoilalitv of Man It is at once a 
consequence and an indication of his perennial 
existence It is the desire of the moth foi the 
star It is no meie appreciation of the Beauty 
befoie us — but a wild effort to leach the Beauty 
above Inspned by an ecstatic prescience of the 
glones bevond the grave, we struggle, by multi- 
foim combinations among the things and 
thoughts of Time, to attain a portion of that 
Loceliness whose \eiy elements, perhaps, ap- 
pertain to eternity alone And thus when by 
Poelu — 01 when bv Music, the most entrancing 
of the Poetic moods— we find oui selves melted 
into teais — not as the Abbate Gravia supposes — 
through excess of pleasure, but thiough a cer- 
tain, petulant, impatient sorrow at oui inability 
ito grasp now, wholly, here on earth, at once 
land foreve r, thos e dmne_amljapturous joys, of 
'which through the poem, or through the music, 

I w r e attain to but brief and indeterminate 
i glimpses if. 

The stiuggle to apprehend the supernal Love- 
liness — this struggle, on the part of souls fit- 
tingly constituted — has given to the wmild all 
that which it (the world ) has ever been enabled 
at once to understand and to feel as poetic 
The Poetic Sentiment, of couise, may de\elop 
itself in various modes — in Painting, in Sculp- 
ture, m Aichitectuie. in the Dance — very espe- 
cially in Music — and very peculiarly, and with 
a wide field, in the composition of the Land- 
scape Garden Our present theme, however, has 
regard only to its manifestation in words. And 
heie let me speak briefly on the topic of rhythm. 
Contenting myself with the certainty that Music, 
in its various modes of metre, lhythm, and 
rhj me, is of so vast a moment in Poetry as never 
l to be wisely rejected — is so vitally important 


an adjunct, that he is simply silly who declines 
its assistance — I will not now pause to maintain 
its absolute essentiality It is in Music, perhaps, 
that the soul most neaily attains the great end 
for which, when mspiied by the Poetic Senti- 
ment, it stiuggles — the cieation of supernal 
Beauty. It may be, indeed, that here this sublime 
end is, now and then, attained in fact We are 
often made to feel, with a shivering delight, that 
from an earthly harp aie stricken notes which 
cannot have been unfamiliar to the angels And 
thus theie can be little doubt that in the union 
of Poetry with Music in its popular sense, we 
shall find the widest field foi the Poetic devel- 
opment The old Bards and Minnesingers had 
advantages which we do not possess — -and 
Thomas Moore, singing his own songs, was, in 
the most legitimate manner, perfecting them as 
poems 

To recapitulate, then: — I would define, in 
biief, the Poetry of words as Th e Rhythmical 
„ Creatio n of Beauty. Its sole arfiiter is TasteJ 
1 WitlTtKeTBTellect oTVith the Conscience, it has 
only collateral relations. Unless incidentally, it 
has no concern whatever either with Duty or 
with Truth. 

A few words, however, in explanation. That 
pleasure which is at once the most pure, the most 
elevating, and the most intense, is derived, I 
maintain, from the contemplation of the Beautw 
ful In the contemplation of Beauty we alone 
find it possible to attain that pleasurable eleva 
tion, 01 excitement, of the soul, which we recog 1 
nize as the Poetic Sentiment, and which is st 
easily distinguished fiom Truth, which is the 
satisfaction of the Reason, or from Passion 
which is the excitement of the heart. I make 
Beauty, therefore — using the word as inclusive 
of the sublime — I make Beauty the province of' 
the poem, simply because it is an obvious rule 
of Art that effects should be made to spung as 
directly as possible from their causes — no one 
as yet having been weak enough to deny that 
the peculiar elevation in question is at least 
most readily attainable in the poem. It by no 
means follows, however, that the incitements of 
Passion, or the precepts of Duty, or even the 
lessons of Truth, may not be introduced into a 
poem, and with advantage; for they may sub- 
serve, incidentally, in various ways, the general 
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purposes of the work* — but the true artist will 
always contrive to tone them down in proper 
subjection to that Beauty which is the atmos- 
phere and the leal essence of the poem 
I cannot better introduce the few poems, 
which I shall present for your consideration, 
than by the citation of the "Proem” to Mr. 
Longfellow’s “Waif”. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist. 

And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist: 

A feeling of sadness and longing. 

That is not akin to pain. 

And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles the rain. 

Come, read to me some poem. 

Some simple and heartfelt lay. 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 

And banish the thoughts of day. 

Not from the grand old masters. 

Not from the bards sublime. 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music. 

Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life's endless toil and endeavor; 

And tonight I long for rest. 

Read from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 

Or tears from the eyelids start, 

Who, through long days of labor, 

And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music. 

And the cares that infest the day. 

Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

With no great lange of imagination, these 
lines have been justly admired for their delicacy 
of expression. Some of the images aie very ef- 
fective. Nothing can be better than — 

the bards sublime 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time 

The idea of the last quatiam is also very effec- 
tive The poem, on the whole, how’ever. is chiefly 
to be admired for the graceful insouciance of 
its metie, so well in accoi dance with the charac- 
ter of the sentiments, and especially for the ease 
of the general manner This ‘ ease, ’ or natural- 
ness, m a literary style, it has long been the 
fashion to regard as ease in appeal ance alone 
— as a point of really difficult attainment But 
not so 1 — a natural mannei is difficult only to 
him who should netei meddle with it — to the 
unnatural. It is but the lesult of wilting with the 
understanding, or with the instinct, that the 
tone, in composition, should alw ay s be that 
which the mass of mankind would adopt — and 
must perpetually vary, of coui=e, with the occa- 
sion. The author wffio, aftei the fashion of the 
“North American Review,” should be, upon all 
occasions, meiely “quiet,” must necessaiily, 
upon many occasions, be simply silly , or stupid, 
and has no more right to be consideied “easy,” 
or “natural,” than a Cockney exquisite, 01 than 
the sleeping Beauty in the w r a\-w r orks 

Among the minor poems of Bryant, none has 
go much impressed me as the one which he en- 
titles “June.” I quote only a pot lion of it: — 

There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should he, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by 
The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale, close beside my cell; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 
The housewife-bee and humming-bird. 

And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent. 

Or songs of maids, beneath the moon, 

With fairy laughter blent 9 
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And what if, in the evening light. 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monument ? 

I would the lovely scene around 
A l ight know* no sadder sight nor sound. 

I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 

Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep. 

The friends I love should come to weep, 

They might not haste to ‘go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 
Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cannot share 
The gladness of the scene, 

Whose part, in all the pomp that fills 
The cucuit of the summer hills, 

Is — that bis grave is green; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice 

The rhythmical flow, here, is even voluptuous 
— nothing could be more melodious. The poem 
has always affected me in a remarkable manner. 
The Intense melancholy which seems to well up, 
perfoice, to the surface of all the poet’s cheerful 
sayings about his grave, we find thrilling us to 
the soul — while theie is the truest poetic eleva- 
,tion in the thrill The impression left is one of 
i a pleasurable sadness And if, in the remaining 
compositions which I shall introduce to you, 
theie be more or less of a similar tone always 
appaicnt, let me remind you that (how or why 
we know not) this ceitain taint of sadness is 
insepaiably connected with all the higher mani- 
festations of true Beauty. It is, neveitheless, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pam, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 

The taint of which I speak is clearly percept- 
ible even in a poem so full of brilliancy and 
spmt as the “Health” of Edward Coate Pinkney: 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of liveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon; 


To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 

Tis less of earth than heaven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, 

Like those of morning birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever m her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they. 

And from her bps each flows 
As one may see the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose 

Affections are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours, 

Her feelings have the fragrancy. 

The freshness of young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft. 

So fill her, she appears 
The image of themselves by turns, — 

The idol of past years! 

Of her bright face one glance mil trace 
A picture on the brain. 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain, 

But memory, such as mine of her, 

So very much endears. 

When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not be life’s, but hers. 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon — 

Hnr health 1 and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name. 

It was the misfortune of Mr. Pinkney to have 
been born too far south Had he been a New 
Englander, it is probable that he would have 
been ranked as the first of American lyrists, by 
that magnanimous cabal which has so long con- 
trolled the destinies of Amencan Letters, in 
conducting the thing called the “North Ameri- 
can Review.” The poem just cited is especially 
beautiful; but the poetic elevation which it in- 
duces, we must refer chiefly to our sympathy in 
the poet’s enthusiasm. We pardon his hyperboles 
for the evident earnestness with which they are 
uttered. 

ft was by no means my design, however, to 
expatiate upon the merits of what I should read 
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you These will necessarily speak for themselves. 
Boccalini, in his “Advertisements from Pai nas- 
sus,” tells us that Zoilus once piesented Apollo 
a very caustic ciiUcism upon a veiy admit able 
book — wheieupon the god asked him foi the 
beauties of the woik He replied that he only 
busied himself about the errois On healing this, 
Apollo, handing him a sack of unwinnowed 
wheat, bade him pick out all the chaff for his 
reward. 

Now this fable answeis veiy well as a hit at 
the critics — but I am by no means suie that the 
god was in the right. I am by no means certain 
that the tiue limits of the critical duty are not 
grossly misundei stood Excellence, m a poem 
' especially, may be consideied m the light of an 
axiom, which need only be properly put, to be- 
come self-evident It is not excellence if it re- 
quire to be demonstrated as such: — and thus, 
to point out too paiticularly the merits of a 
work of Art is to admit that they aie not merits 
altogether. 

Among the “Melodies” of Thomas Mooie, is 
one whose distinguished chaiacter as a poem 
proper seems to have been singularly left out 
of view. I allude to his lines beginning — “Come, 
rest in this bosom ” The intense energy of their 
expression is not surpassed by anything m 
Byron. There aie two of the lines m which a 
sentiment is com eyed that embodies the all m 
all of the divine passion of lo\e — a sentiment 
which, perhaps, has found its echo in moic, and 
in more passionate, human hearts than any other 
^single sentiment evei embodied in woids: 

Come, rest m this bosom, my own stricken deer. 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is 
still here; 

Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And a heait and a hand all thy own to the last 

Oh 1 what was love made for, if ’tis not the same 
Through joy and through torment, through glory 
and shame 9 

' I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art 

Thou hast called me thy Angel in moments of bliss,- 
And thy Angel I’ll be, ’mid the horrors of this, — 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to 
pursue, 

And shield thee, and save thee, — or perish there 
too! 


It has been the fashion, of late days, to dem 
Mooie imagination, while gi anting him fanry 
— a distinction oiiginatmg with Colei ldgc — 
than whom no man moie fully rompiehciided 
the gieal poweis of Moore The fact is, that the 
fancy of this poet so fai predominates ovei all 
his other faculties, and over the fancy of all 
olhei men, as to have induced, veiy natuially, the 
idea that he is fanciful only But nevei was tlicie 
a greatei mistake Never was a giossei wiong 
done the fame of a tiue poet In the compass of 
the English language I can call to mind no 
poem more piofouiidlv — more wendly imagina- 
tive, in the best sense, than the lines commenc- 
ing — “I would I weie by that dim lake” — which 
are the composition of Thomas Moore I regret 
that I am unable to lemember them. 

One of the noblest — and, speaking of fancy, 
one of the most singularly fanciful of modem 
poets, was Thomas Hood His “Fair Ines’ had 
always, foi me, an mexpiessible chaim: 

0 saw ye not fair Ines 9 
She’s gone into the West, 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest. 

She took our daylight with her. 

The smiles that we love best, 

With morning blushes on her cheeky 
And pearls upon her breast 

0 turn again, fair Ines, 

Before the fall of night, 

For fear the Moon should shine alone. 

And stars unrivalled bright, 

And blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 

And hicathes the love against thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 

Would I had been, fair Ines, 

That gallant cavalier, 

Who lode so gaily by thy side, 

And whispered thee so near 1 
Were there no bonny dames at home. 

Or no true lovers here. 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear? 

1 saw thee, lovely Ines, 

Descend along the shore. 

With bands of noble gentlemen. 

And banners waved before; 
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And gentle youth and maidens gay, 

And snouy plumes they wore; 

It vvould have been a beauteous dream, 

If it had been no more! 

Alas, alas, fail Lies, 

She went away with song, 

With Music waiting on her steps, 

And shoutings of the throng, 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 

But only Music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sang Farewell, Farewell, 

To her you’ve loved so long. 

Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 

That vessel never bore 
So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before, — 

Alas for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore 1 
The smile that blest one lover’s heart 
Has broken many more 1 

“The Haunted House,” by the same author, 
is one of the truest poems ever written — one of 
the truest — -one of the most unexceptionable — 
one of the most thoroughly artistic, both in its 
theme and in its execution It is, moreover, pow- 
ei fully ideal — imaginative, I regret that its 
length rendeis it unsuitable for the purposes of 
this Lecture In place of it, permit me to offer 
the universally appreciated “Bridge of Sighs.” 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of breath, 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death! 

Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care; — 

Fashioned so slenderly. 

Young, and so fair! 

Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements; 

Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing; 

Take her up instantly, 

Loving, not loathing. 

Touch her not scornfully; 

Think of her mournfully, 

Gently and humanly; 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful; 

Past all dishonor, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 

Still, for all slips of hers. 

One of Eve’s family — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozmg so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 

Who was her father? 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other? 

Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 

Near a whole city full, 

Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly, 

Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed: 

Love, by harsh evidence. 
Thrown from its eminence; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged 

Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river. 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement. 

She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver. 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river: 
Mad from life’s history. 

Glad to death’s mystery. 

Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world 1 
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In she plunged boldly, 

No mattei how coldly 
The rough mer lan, — • 

Cher the brink of it, 

Pictuic it, — think of it, 

Di^olute Man! 

Lave in it, dunk of it 
Then, if you can! 

Take her up tenderly 
Lift her with care 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair! 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently, — kindly, — 

Smoothe, and compose them; 

And her eyes, close them. 

Staring so blindly! 

Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Perishing gloomily. 

Spurred by contumely, 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest — 

Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast! 

Owning her weakness. 

Her evil behavior. 

And leaung, with meekness, 

Her sins to her Savior f 

The vigor of this poem is no less remaihable 
than its pathos. The versification, although 
carrying the fanciful to the veiy veige of the 
fantastic, is nevertheless admiiably adapted to 
the wild insanity which is the thesis of the poem 
Among the minor poems of Lord Byron, is 
one which has nevei received from the cutics 
the praise which it undoubtedly deserves 

Though the day of my destiny’s over, 

And the star of my fate hath declined. 

Thy soft heart lefused to discover 
The faults which so many could find; 

Though thy soul with my grief was acquainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 

And the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee 
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Then when nature around me is smiling. 

The last smile 11111011 ansiveis to mine. 

I do not beheie it beguiling. 

Because it icminds me of 1 bines 
And i\ hen Hinds aie at uai with the ocean, 

As the breasts I belieted in tilth me, 

If their billon s excite an emotion, 

It is diat they bear me fiom thee. 

Though the rock of my la«t hope is shnered, 
And its fragments are sunk m the nate. 
Though I feel that mi soul is delnered 
To pain — it shall not be its slate 
There is many a pang to pursue me: 

They may crush, but tliei shall not contemn — 
They may torture, but 'hall not subdue me — 

’Tis of thee that I think — not of them. 

Though human, thou didst not deceit e me, 
Though woman, thou didst not foi'ake, 
Though loved, thou foiboiest to gneie me, 
Though slandered, thou neter could't shake, — 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me. 
Though parted, it was not to fit. 

Though watchful, ’twas not to defame me, 

Nor mute, that the woild might belie 

Yet I blame not the world, nor despise it. 

Nor the war of the many with one — 

If my soul was not fitted to pure it, ^ 

’Twas folly not soonei to shun: 

And if dearly that enor hath cost me, 

And more than I once could foie sec, 

I haic found that whateici it lost me, 

It could not depme me of thee 

From the wicck of the past, which hath perished, 
Thus much I at least ma> recall, 

It hath taught me that which 1 most cherished, 
Deserved to be dearest of all: 

In the descit a fountain is spunaing, 

In the wide waste there still is a tree. 

And a bud in the solitude singing, 

Winch speaks to my spmt of thee. 

Although the lhythm heie is one of the most 
difficult, the verification could scanely be ini- 
pioted No noblei theme evei engaged the pen 
of poet It is the soul-elevaling idea, that 110 
man can considei hnn«elf entitled to complain 
of Fate while, in his adicisity, he still letains 
the unwavering love of ivoman. 

From Alfred Temi)son — although m pei fc< t 
sincenty I regaid him as the noblest poet that 
ever lived — I have left myself time to ale only 
a veiy brief specimen I call him, and llnnk 
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him, the noblest of poets — not because the im- 
pressions he pioduces aie, at all times, the most 
piofound — not because the poetical excitement 
which he induces is, at all times, the most in- 
tense — hut because it is, at all times, the most 
etheieal — m olhei words, the most elevating and 
the most puie No poet is so little of the earth, 
earthy What I am about to read is from his 
^ast long poem, ‘"The Pnncess”: 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise m the lieait, and gathei to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn fields. 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld. 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge, 

So sad, so ficsli, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as m dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken d birds 
To djing eais, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square, 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that aie for others; deep as love, 

Deep as fiist love, and wild with all regret, 

0 Death m Life, the days that are no more. 

Thus, although m a very cuisory and impel - 
feet mannei, I have endeavoied to convey to 
you my conception of the Poetic Pimciple It 
has been 1113 puipose to suggest that, while this 
Principle itself is, strictly and simply, the 
Human Aspnation for Supernal Beauty, the 
manifestation of the Principle is always found 
in an elevating excitement of the Soul — quite 
independent of that passion which is the intoxi- 
cation of the Heart — or of that tiuth which is 
the satisfaction of the Reason. For, 111 regard 
to Passion, alas' its tendency is to degrade, 
rather than to elevate the Soul Love, on the 
contzar} — Love — the true, the divine Eros — the 
Uranian, as distinguished fiom the Dionaean 
Venus — is unquestionably the purest and truest 
of all poetical themes And in regard to Truth 
— if, to be <mie. through the attainment of a 
tiuth, we aie led to perceive a harmony where 
none was apparent befoie, we experience, at 
once, the liue poetical effect — but this effect is 


referable to the harmony alone, and not in the 
least degree to the truth which merely served 
to rendei the harmony manifest 

We shall leach, however, more immediately a 
distinct conception of what the true Poetry is, 
by meie reference to a few of the simple ele- 
ments which induce in the Poet himself the true 
poetical effect He recognizes the ambrosia which 
nourishes his soul, in the bright orbs that shine 
in Heaven — in the volutes of the flower — 111 the 
clustering of low shrubberies — in the waving of 
the grain-fields — in the slanting of tall, Eastern 
trees — in the blue distance of mountains — in the 
grouping of clouds — in the twinkling of half- 
hidden brooks — in the gleaming of silver .rivers 
— 111 the repose of sequestered lakes — in the star- 
mirroring depths of lonely wells He perceives 
it m the songs of birds — in the harp of yEolus 
— in the sighing of the night-wind — 111 the re- 
pining voice of the forest — in the surf that com- 
plains to the shore — in the fiesh breath of the 
woods — in the scent of the violet — in the volup- 
tuous perfume of the hyacinth — in the suggestive 
odor that comes to him, at eventide, fiom far- 
distant, undiscovered islands, over dim oceans, 
illimitable and unexplored. He owns it in all 
noble thoughts — in all unwoildly motives — in 
all holy impulses — m all chivalrous, generous, 
and self-sacrificing deeds He feels it in the 
beauty of woman — in the grace of her step — in 
the lustre of her eye — in the melody of hei 
voice — in her soft laughter — in hei sigh — in the 
harmony of the lustling of her robes He deeply 
feels it in her winning endearments — m her 
burning enthusiasms — in hei gentle charities — 
in her meek and devotional endurances — but 
above all — ah, far above all — he kneels to it- — 
he worships it in the faith, in the purity, in the 
strength, in the altogether divine majesty — of 
her love. 

Let me conclude — by the recitation of yet an- 
other brief poem — one veiy different in charac- 
ter from any that I have before quoted It is by 
Motherwell, and is called “The Song of the 
Cavalier.” With our modern and altogether 
rational ideas of the absurdity and impiety of 
warfare, we are not precisely in that frame of 
mind best adapted to sympathize with the senti- 
ments, and thus to appreciate the real excel- 
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Ience of the poem To do this fully, we must 
identify ourselves, in fancy, with the soul of the 
old cavalier. 

Then mounte! then mounte, brave gallants, all. 
And don your helmes amaine: 

Death’s couriers, Fame and Honor, call 
Us to the field againe. 
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No shrewish teares shall fill our eye 
When the sword-hilt’s m our hand, — 
Heart-whole we’ll part, and no wlnt stglie 
For the fayrcst of the land, 

Let piping swaine. and craven wight, 

Thus weepe and puling ciye, 

Our business is like men to fight, 

And hero-like to die! 


WALTER PATER: Conclusion* 


Aeyei non 'HpayleiToc; on tt&vra yoigsL v.od ofiSsv 
peva 1 

T O regard all things and principles of things 
as inconstant modes or fashions has more 
and more become the tendency of modern 
thought. Let us begin with that which is without 
— our physical life. Fix upon it in one of its 
more exquisite intervals, the moment, for in- 
stance, of delicious recoil fiom the flood of 
water in summer heat. What is the whole physi- 
cal life in that moment but a combination of 
natural elements to ivhich science gives their 
names 9 But these elements, phosphoius and lime 
and delicate fibies, are present not m the human 
body alone - we detect them in places most re- 
mote from it Our physical life is a perpetual 
motion of them — the passage of the blood, the 
wasting and lepainng of the lenses of the e)e, 
the modification of the tissues of the biain by 
every ray of light and sound — processes which 
science reduces to simpler and moie elemental y 
forces Like the elements of which we are com- 

* Studies in the History oj the Renaissance, of which 
this is the Conclusion, first appeared m 1873 To the 
third edition, of 1888, Pater appended the following 
note “This btief ‘Conclusion’ was omitted in the second 
edition of tins book, as I conceived it might possibly 
mislead some of those young men into whose hands it 
might fall. On the whole, I have thought it best to 
reprint it here, with some slight changes which bring 
it closer to my original meaning I have dealt more 
fully in Manus the Epicurean with the thoughts sug- 
gested by it ” We reprint the version included m the 
third edition. 

1 [“Heraclitus somewhere says that all things move 
and nothing stays.”] 


posed, the action of these forces extends be- 
yond us; it rusts iron and ripens corn Far out 
on every side of us those elements are broadcast, 
driven by many forces, and birth and gesture 
and death and the spiinging of violets from the 
grave are but a few out of ten thousand lesuliant 
combinations That cleai, perpetual outline of 
face and limb is but an image of ouis, undei 
which we gioup them — a design in a web the 
actual threads of which pass out beyond it 
This at least of flamelike oui life has, that it is 
but the concurrence, lenewed fiom moment to 
moment, of forces parting soonei or latei on 
their ways. 

Or if we begin with the inwaid woild of 
thought and feeling, the whnlpool is still moie 
rapid, the flame more eagei and devouung 
Theie it is no longer Lhe gradual dailening of 
the eye and fading of coloui fiom the wall. — 
the movement of the shore-side, w here the water 
flows down indeed, though in appaicnl rest, — 
but the race of the mid-stream, a drift of mo- 
mentary acts of sight and passion and thought 
At first sight expei lenre seems to bury us undei 
a flood of external objects, piessing upon us 
with a sharp and importunate icalily, calling us 
out of ourselves m a thousand fonns of action. 
But when reflexion begins to act upon those 
obj'ects they are dissipated under its influence; 
the cohesive force seems suspended like a trick 
of magic; each object is loosed into a group of 
impressions — colour, odour, texture — m the 
mind of the obseivcr And if we continue to 
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dwell in thought on this world, not of objects 
in the soliditv with which language invests them, 
but of impiessions unstable, flickenng, incon- 
sistent, ninth bmn and aie extinguish ed with 
our consciousness of them, it conti acts still fui- 
ther; the whole scope of obsei\ ation is dwarfed 
to the narrow chamber of the individual mind. 
Experience, alieady reduced to a swarm of nn- 
piessions, is unged round foi each one of us 
by that thick wall of personality thiough which 
no real voice has e\ei pieieed on its way to us, 
or from us to that which we can only conjecture 
to he without E\ery one of those impiessions 
is the nnjncssion of the individual in his isola- 
tion, each mind keeping as a solilaiy jnisonei 
its own dieam of a woild Anal) sis goes a step 
faithei still, and assures us that those impies- 
sions of the individual mind to which, for each 
one of us, exjienence dwindles down, arc m 
peipetual flight; that each of them is limited 
by time, and that as time is infinitely divisible, 
each of them is infinitely divisible also; all that 
is actual m it being a single moment, gone while 
we try to appiehend it, of which it may ever be 
more tiuly said that it has ceased to be than 
that it is To such a tremulous wisp constantly 
reforming itself on the stream, to a single sharp 
impression, with a sense in it, a relic moie or 
less fleeting, of such moments gone by, W'hat is 
real in our life fines itself down. It is with this 
movement, with the passage and dissolution of 
impiessions, images, sensations, that analysis 
leaves off — that continual vanishing away, that 
stiange, peijietual, weaving and unweaving of 
ourselves. 

Philosophiren, says Novalis, ist d e phlegm a ti- 
siren vivificuen The sen ice of jihilosophy, of 
speculative cultuie, towards the human spirit 
is to louse, to slaille it into shaip and eager 
obsen ation. Eveiy moment some form grows 
perfect in hand 01 face, some tone on the hills 
or the sea is choicer than the lest; some mood 
of passion or insight or intellectual excitement 
is irresistiblv real and attracts e for us, — -for that 
moment onh Not the fruit of experience, but 
experience itself, is the end A counted number 
of pulses only is given to us of a variegated, 
dramatic life How may we see in them all that 
is to be seen m them by the finest senses? How 
shall we pass most swiftly from point to point, 
and be present always at the focus where the 


greatest number of vital forces unite in their 
purest energy? 

t T ° burn always with this hard, gemlike 
flame, to maintain this ecsLasy, is success m 
life^ In a sense it might even be said that our 
failure is to form habits: foi, after all, habit 
is relative to a stereotyped woild, and meantime 
it is only the roughness of the eye that makes 
any two persons, things, situations, seem alike. 
While all melts undei our feet, we may well 
catch at any exquisite passion, or any contri- 
bution to knowledge that seems by a lifted hori- 
zon to set the spint free for a moment, or any 
stiiring of the senses, stiange dyes, strange col- 
ours, and curious odours, or work of the artist’s 
hands, or the face of one’s friend. Not to dis- 
criminate every moment some passionate attitude 
in those about us, and m the brilliancy of their 
gifts some tragic dividing of forces on their 
ways, is, on this short day of frost and sun, to 
sleep before evening With this sense of the 
splendour of out experience and of its awful 
brevity, gathering all we are into one despeiate 
effort to see and touch, we shall hardly have 
time to make theories about the things we see 
and touch What we have to do is to be for ever 
cuiiously testing new opinions and courting new 
impressions, never acquiescing in a facile ortho- 
doxy of Comte, or of Hegel, or of our own. 
Philosophical theories or ideas, as points of 
view, instruments of criticism, may help us to 
gather up what might otherwise pass unregarded 
by r us “Philosophy is the microscope of 
thought.” The theoiy or idea or system which 
requires of us the sacrifice of any part of this 
experience, in consideration of some interest 
into which we cannot enter, 01 some abstract 
theory we have not identified with ourselves, or 
what is only conventional, has no real claim 
upon us. 

One of the most beautiful passages in the 
writings of Rousseau is that in the sixth book 
of the Confessions, where he describes the 
awakening in him of the literary sense. An un- 
definable taint of death had always clung about 
him, and now in early manhood he believed 
himself smitten by mortal disease. He asked 
himself how he might make as much as possible 
of the interval that remained; and he was not 
biassed by anything in his previous life when 
he decided that it must be bv intellectual exciter 
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ment, which he found just then in the clear, 
fresh writings of Voltaire. Well! we are all 
condamnes, as Victor Hugo says we are all 
under sentence of death but with a sort of in- 
definite reprieve — les homines sont tous con- 
damnes a moit avec des sursis mde finis we have 
an interval, and then our place knows us no 
more. Some spend this interval m listlessness, 
some in high passions, the wisest, at least 
among “the children of this world,” in art and 
song For our one chance lies in expanding that 
interval, in getting as many pulsations as pos- 


sible into the given time Great passions may 
give us this quickened sense of life, ecstasy and 
sorrow of love, the vanous forms of enthusiastic 
activity, disinterested or otherwise which come 
naturally to many of us Only he sure it is jias- 
sion — that it does yield you this fruit of a 
quickened, multiplied consciousness. Of this 
wisdom, the poetic passion, the desne of beauty, 
the love of art for art’s sake, has most; for art 
comes to you professing frankly to give nothing 
but the highest quality to your moments as they 
pass, and simply for those moments’ sake. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: The Study of Poetry * 


I'lfT^HE FUTURE of poetry is immense, because 
I in poetiy, where it is worthy of its high 
destinies, our race, as time goes on, will 
find an ever surer and surer stay. There is not 
a creed which is not shaken, not an accredited 
dogma which is not shown to be questionable, 
not a received tradition which does not threaten 
to dissolve Oui leligion has materialised itself 
m the fact, in the sujiposed fact; it has attached 
its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is 
failing it But for poetiy the idea is everything, - 
the rest is a world of illusion, of divine illusion 
Poetry attaches its emotion to the idea; the idea 
I is the fact. The stiongest part of our religion 
| today is its unconscious poetiy ” 

Let me be permitted to quote these woids of 
my own, as utteiing the thought which should, 
in my opinion, go with us and govern us in all 
our study of poetiy In the present work it is 
the course of one great contubutoiy stream to 
the woi Id-river of poetry that we are invited to 
follow We are here invited to trace the stream 
of English poetry. But whether we set ourselves, 
as here, to follow only one of the several streams 
that make the mighty river of poetry, or whether 

* “The Study of Poetry” was first published in 1880 
as the general introduction to Ward’s anthology of The 
English Poets. It is reprinted here by courtesy of The 
Macmillan Company of New York. 


we seek to know them all, our governing thought 
should be the same. We should conceit c of 
poetry worthily, and more highly than it has 
been the custom to conceive of it We should 
conceive of it as capable of higher uses, and 
called to higher destinies, than those which in 
general men have assigned to it hitherto Moie 
and more mankind will discover that we have 
to turn to jioetiy to liileipiet life foi us, to con- 
sole us, to sustain us Without poptiy, our science 
will ajipeai incomplete; and most of what now 
passes with us for leligion and philosophy will 
be replaced by poetiy Science, I say, will ap- 
peal incomplete without it Foi finely and liuly 
docs Woidswoilh call poetiy “the impassioned 
expiession which is in the countenance of all 
science’’; and what is a countenance without its 
expression 7 Again, Wordswoith finely and tiuly 
calls poetiy “the biealh and find spmt of all 
knowledge”; our leligion, paiading evidences 
such as those on which the populai mind idles 
now; our philosophy , pluming itself on its rea- 
sonings about causation and finite and infinite 
being, what are they but the shadows and di earns 
and false shows of knowledge 7 The da> will 
come when we shall wondei at oui sell cs for 
having trusted to them, for having taken them 
seriously; and the more we peiceive then hol- 
lowness, the more we shall prize “the bieath 
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and finer spiut of knowledge"’ offered to us by 
poetiy. 

But if nc concert e thus highly of the destinies 
of poeti \ . we must also set our standaid for 
poeti) high, since poeiiy, to be capable of ful- 
filling such high destinies, must be poetry of a 
high older of excellence We must accustom 
omsehes to a high standaid and to a strict 
judgment Sainte-Beuve 1 elates that Napoleon 
one da> said, when somebody was spoken of in 
his piesencc as a chailatan ‘“Charlatan as much 
as tou please, hut uheie is theie not chailatan- 
ism 9 " — “Yes,’" answeis Samte-Bem e. “m poli- 
tics. in the art of got eining mankind, that is 
pei haps tiuc But m the ordei of thought, in 
ait, the glon, the eternal honoui is that charla- 
tanism shall find no entiance, heiein lies the 
nmolableness of that noble poition of man’s 
being"’ II is adinnably said, and let us hold 
fast to it In poeti i , which is thought and art 
m one. it is the gloiv, the eternal honour, that 
chailatanism shall find no entiance, that this 
noble solid e be kept lmiolate and inviolable. 
Chailatan i<-m is for confusing 01 obliterating the 
distinctions between excellent and inferior, 
sound and un=ound 01 onl\ half-sound, true and 
untiue 01 onl\ half-Uuc It is chailatanism. con- 
scious oi unconscious, vheneiei we confuse or 
oblileiale the-e And m poeti v . moie than any- 
whcie else it is unpennissible to confuse or 
obliteiale them Foi in poeti) the distinction 
between excellent and infenoi, sound and un- 
sound oi onl) half-sound tiuc and untiue or 
onl) half-uue. is of paiamount nnpoilance It 
is of jiai amount nnpoi lance because of the high 
destinies of poeti) In poeti \ . as m cuticism 
of life undei the conditions fixed for such a 
cuticism b\ the law's of poetic Until and poetic 
beaut), the spirit of oui lacc will find, we have 
said, as time goes on and as other helps fail, 
its consolation and sla) But the consolation and 
stay will be of power in proportion to the power 
of the cuticism of life And the cuticism of life 
will be of powei in propoition as the poetry 
com ei mg it is excellent ralhei than inferior, 
sound lather than unsound oi half-sound, true 
rather than untrue or half-tiue 

The bo^t poetiy is what we want; the best 
poelr) will be found to have a power of form- 
ing, sustaining, and delighting us, as nothing 
else can A clearer, deeper sense of the best in 


poetry, and of the strength and joy to be drawn 
from it, is the most piecious benefit which we 
can gather fiom a poetical collection such as 
the present And yet in the veiy nature and con- 
duct of such a collection there is inevitably 
something which tends to obscure in us the con- 
sciousness of what oui benefit should be, and to 
distiact us from the puisuit of it. We should 
theiefore steadily set it bcfoie our minds at the 
outseL, and should compel ourselves to l evert 
constantly to the thought of it as we proceed 

Yes, constantly in reading poetiy, a sense for 
the best, the reall) excellent, and of the stiength 
and joy to be diaun from it, should be piesent 
m oui minds and should govern our estimate of 
what we lead But this real estimate, the only 
tiue one, is liable to be supeiseded, if we are 
not watchful, by two other kinds of estimate, 
the histone estimate and the peisonal estimate, 
both of which are fallacious. A poet or a poem 
may count to us histoncally, they may count to 
us on giounds peisonal to oui selves, and they 
may count to us really They may count to us 
hisloncall) The couise of development of a 
nation’s language, thought, and poetr), is pro- 
foundly interesting, and by legal dmg a poet’s 
work as a stage in this course of development 
we may easily bung ourselves to make it of 
moi e importance as poetr) than in itself it really 
is, we may come to use a language of quite 
exaggeiated piaise m criticising it, in short, to 
ovci-iale it So anses in our poetic judgments 
the fallacy caused b) the estimate which we may 
call histone Then, again, a poet or poem may 
count to us on giounds peisonal to oui selves 
Oui peisonal affinities, likings and circum- 
stances. have gieal jiower to sway oui estimate 
of this or that poet’s woik, and to make us 
attach more importance to it as poetiy than m 
itself it really possesses, because to us it is, or 
has been, of high impol lance Here also we 
ovei-iate the object of oui interest, and apply 
to it a language of praise which is quite exag- 
geiatcd And thus we gel the souice of a second 
fallacy in oui poetic judgments — the fallacy 
caused by an estimate which we may call per- 
sonal. 

Both fallacies are natural It is evident how 
naturally the study of the history and develop- 
ment of poetry may incline a man to pause over 
leputations and works once conspicuous but 
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now obscure, and to quarrel with a careless 
public for skipping, in obedience to mere tra- 
dition and habit, fiom one famous name or 
work in its national poetry to another, ignorant 
of what it misses, and of the reason for keeping 
what it keeps, and of the whole process of 
giowth in its poetry. The French have become 
diligent students of their own early poetry, 
which they long neglected; the study makes 
many of them dissatisfied with their so-called 
classical poetry, the court-ti agedy of the seven- 
teenth century, a poetiy which Pellisson long 
ago reproached with its want of the true poetic 
stamp, with its poluesse steule et rampante, 
but which nevertheless has reigned in France as 
absolutely as if it had been the perfection of 
classical poetiy indeed. The dissatisfaction is 
natural; yet a lively and accomplished critic, 
M Charles d’Hencault, the editor of Clement 
Marot, goes too far when he says that “the cloud 
of glory playing round a classic is a mist as 
dangerous to the future of a literature as it is 
intolerable for the purposes of history.” “It hin- 
ders,” he goes on, “it hinders us from seeing 
more than one single point, the culminating and 
exceptional point, the summaiy, fictitious and 
aibitrary, of a thought and of a work It substi- 
tutes a halo' for a physiognomy, it puts a statue 
where theie was once a man, and hiding from 
us all tiace of the labour, the attempts, the 
weaknesses, the failuies, it claims not study but 
veneration, it does not show us how the thing 
is done, it imposes upon us a model Above all, 
for the histonan this creation of classic person- 
ages is inadmissible, foi it withdraws the poet 
fiom his time, fiom Ins proper life, it bleaks 
historical relationships, it blinds criticism by 
conventional admiration, and renders the investi- 
gation of literal y origins unacceptable It gives 
us a human personage no longer but a God 
seated immovable amidst His perfect work, like 
Jupiter on Olympus, and hardly will it be pos- 
sible for the young student to whom such work 
is exhibited at such a distance fiom him, to 
believe that it did not issue ready made fiom 
that divine head.” 

All this is brilliantly and tellingly said, but 
we must plead for a distinction Everything de- 
pends on the reality of a poet’s classic character. 
If he is a dubious classic, let us sift him, if he 
is a false classic, let us explode him. But if he 


is a real classic, if his work belongs to the 
class of the very best (for this is the true and 
right meaning of the word classic, classical), 
then the great thing for us is to feel and enjo\ 
his work as deeply as evei we can, and to appre- 
ciate the wide difference between it and all 
work which has not the same high character 
This is what is salutary, this is what is forma- 
tive; this is the gieat benefit to be got from the 
study of poetry. Eveiy thing which intei feies 
with it, which hinders it. is injurious Tiue we 
must read our classic with open eyes, and not 
with eyes blinded with supeistition; we must 
perceive when his woik comes short, when it 
drops out of the class of the veiy best, and 
we must rate it, in such cases, at its proper value. 
But the use of this negative criticism is not m 
itself, it is entirely in its enabling us to have a 
clearer sense and a deeper enjoyment of what 
is truly excellent To trace the labour, the at- 
tempts, the weaknesses, the failures of a genuine 
classic, to acquaint oneself with his time and 
his life and his historical relationships, is mere 
literary dilettantism unless it has that clear 
sense and deeper enjoyment for its end It may 
be said that the more we know about a classic 
the better we shall enjoy him; and, if we lived 
as long as Methuselah and had all of us heads 
of perfect clearness and wills of peifect stead- 
fastness, this might be tiue in fact as it is plaus- 
ible m theory But the case here is much the 
same as the case with the Greek and Latin 
studies of our schoolboys The elaboiate jihilo- 
logical groundwork which we require them to 
lay is in theoiy an admirable prejiai ation foi 
ajipi eciating the Gieek and Latin authors 
worthily' The more thoioughly we lay the 
gioundwork, the better we shall be able, it may 
be said, to enjoy the authors True, if time were 
not so short, and schoolboys’ wits not so soon 
tired and their powei of attention exhausted; 
only, as it is, the elaborate philological prepa- 
ration goes on, but the authors aie little known 
and less enjoyed So with the investigator of 
“historic origins” in poetiy He ought to enjoy 
the true classic all the better for his investiga- 
tions; he often is distracted from the enjoyment 
of the best, and with the less good he ovei busies 
himself, and is prone to over-rate it in piopor- 
tion to the trouble which it has cost him. 

The idea of tracing histoiic origins and his- 
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toncal iclationships cannot be absent from a 
compilation like the piesent And naluially the 
poets to be exhibited m it will be assigned to 
those pei sons foi exhibition who are known to 
pnze them highly, lathci than to those who have 
no special inclination towards them. Moreover, 
the very occupation with an author, and the 
business of exhibiting him, disposes us to affirm 
and amplify his mipoitance In the present woik, 
therefoie. we are suie of fiequent temptation to 
adopt the histone estimate, 01 .the peisonal esti- 
mate, and to foigel the leal estimate; which 
lattei, neieitheless. we must employ if we aie 
to make poelij yield us Us full benefit So high 
is that benefit, the benefit of cleailv feeling and 
of deeply enjoying the leally excellent, the truly 
classic m poctiy, that we do well, I say, to set 
it fixedly before oui minds as our object m 
studying poets and poetry, and to make the 
desire of attaining it the one pnnciple to which, 
as the Imitation says, whatever we may read or 
come to know, we always leturn Cum multa 
legens et cognovens, ad unum semper oporlet 
redne piuicipium 

The histone estimate is likely m especial to 
affect am judgment and our language when we 
are dealing with ancient poets, the personal esti- 
mate when we are dealing with poets oui con- 
tempoianes, or at any late modern The exag- 
geiations due to the histone estimate are not in 
themselves, jieihajis, of xeiy much giavity. Their 
repoit haidly enteis the geneial eai, probably 
they do not always impose even on the literary 
men w ho adopt them But they lead to a dangei - 
ous abuse of language So we hear Ctcdmon, 
amongst our own poets, compared to Milton. I 
have alieady noticed the enthusiasm of one ac- 
complished Fiench critic for “histone oiigms.” 
Another eminent Fiench cntic. M. Vitel, com- 
ments upon that famous document of the early 
poetry of Ins nation, the Chanson de Roland. 
It is indeed a most interesting document The 
joculator or jongleur Taillejei, who was with 
William the Conqueror’s aimy at Hastings, 
marched before the Norman troops, so said the 
tradition, singing “of Charlemagne and of Ro- 
land and of Oliver, and of the vassals who died 
at Roncevaux”; and it is suggested that in the 
Chanson de Roland by one Turoldus or The- 
roulde, a jioem preserved m a manuscript of 
the twelfth century in the Bodleian Library at 


Oxford, we have certainly the matter, perhaps 
even some of the words, of the chant which Tail- 
lefer sang. The poem has vigour and freshness; 
it is not without pathos. But M. Vitet is not 
satisfied with seeing in it a document of some 
poetic value, and of very high historic and lin- 
guistic value ; he sees in it a gi and and beautiful 
work, a monument of epic genius. In its general 
design he finds the grandiose conception, in its 
details he finds the constant union of simplicity 
with greatness, which are the marks, he truly 
says, of the genuine epic, and distinguish it from 
the aitificial epic of literary ages. One thinks of 
Homer, this is the sort of praise which is given 
to Homer, and justly given. Higher piaise there 
cannot well be, and it is the praise due to epic 
poetry of the highest ordei only, and to no 
other Let us try, then, the Chanson de Roland 
at its best Roland, mortally wounded, lay him- 
self down under a pine-tiee, with his face turned 
towards Spam and the enemy — 

De plusurs choses a remembrer h prist, 

De tantes teres cume li bets cunquist, 

De dalce France, des humes de sun lign, 

De Carlemagne sun seignor ki Unurrit 1 

That is primitive work, I repeat, with an un- 
deniable poetic quality of its own It deserves 
such praise, and such praise is sufficient for it. 
But now turn to Homer— 

Q; fuxo- toii; 5 1)8 t| -/.uttxev (puaitoog ala 
ev Aav.eSuipavi a5Si, cpi?.p ev itaTQtSt yalji 2 

We are here in another world, another order 
of poetiy altogether, here is rightly due such 
supreme praise as that which M Vitet gives to 
the Chanson de Roland If our words are to 
have any meaning, if our judgments are to have 
any solidity, w r e must not heap that supreme 
piaise upon poetry of an order immeasurably 
mfeiior 

Indeed there can be no more useful help for 
discoveung what poetry belongs to the class of 
the truly excellent, and can therefore do us most 
good, than to have always in one’s mind lines 
and expressions of the great masters, and to 

1 [“And he began to recall many things, The many 
countries the knight had conquered, Sweet France, the 
men of his lineage, Charlemagne, his lord who brought 
him up ”] 

2 [“So she said; but the life-giving earth already 
held them fast in Lacedaemon, their dear native land. 1 



apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. Of 
course we are not to require this other poetry 
to resemble them, it may be very dissimilar. 
But if we have any tact we shall find them, 
when we have lodged them ivell in our minds, 
an infallible touchstone for detecting the pies- 
ence or absence of high poetic quality, and also 
the degree of this quality, in all other poetry 
which we may place beside them. Short passages, 
even single lines, will serve our turn quite suffi- 
ciently. Take the two lines which I have just 
quoted from Homer, the poet’s comment on 
Helen’s mention of her brothers; — or take his 

A £>ei\o'), x'l atptaL dofiev lTrj?if)L uvcxti 
©vtvtip; xitjels 8’ tatov aynoti) x’ aftavara re. 
fj rva Suari'ivoicn pet’ avSgdaiv a?.ye tyr)TOv; 3 

the address of Zeus to the horses of Peleus ; — or 
take finally his 

Kal as, yeqov, to jiqiv piv dxouopEv ol.Jhov slvac 4 

the words of Achilles to Priam, a suppliant be- 
fore him Take that incomparable line and a 
half of Dante, Ugolmo’s tremendous words — 

lo no piangeva, si dentro impietrai 
Piangevan elli . . . 3 

take the lovely woids of Beatrice to Virgil — 

lo son jatta da Dio, sua merce, tale, 

Che la vostra miseria non mi tange, 

Ne fiamma d’esto mcendio non m'assale ... 0 

take the simple, but perfect, single line — 

In la sua volontade e nostra pace 7 

Take of Shakespeare a line or two of Hemy the 
Fourth’s expostulation with sleep — 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge . . . 

3 [“Ah, wretched pair, why did we give you to King 
Peleus, a mortal, while you are immortal and forever 
young? Was it that among ill-fated men you should 
suffer?”] 

4 [“And you, old man, as we have heard, were happy 
in former times.”] 

3 [“I did not weep, so grew to stone within. They 
wept. . . .”] 

8 [“God, m his mercy, has so made me that your 
misery does not touch me, nor the flame of this fire 
assail me.”] 

7 [“In His will is our peace ”] 
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and take, as well, Hamlet’s dying request to 
Horatio — 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 
To tell my story . . . 

Take of Milton that Miltonic passage: 

Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all the archangel; but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d, and £arq 
Sat on his faded cheek ... 

add two such lines as 

And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome . . 

and finish with the exquisite close to the loss of 
Proserpine, the loss 

. . . which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. • 

These few lines, if we have tact and can use 
them, are enough even of themselves to keep 
clear and sound our judgments about poetry, to 
save us from fallacious estimates of it, to con- 
duct us to a real estimate 

The specimens I have quoted differ widely 
from one another, but they have in common 
this: the possession of the very highest poetical 
quality If we aie thoioughly penetrated by 
their power, we shall find that wc have acquired 
a sense enabling us, whatevei poetiy may be 
laid before us. to feel the degree in which a 
high poetical quality is piescnt oi wanting there 
Clitics give themselves gieat laboui to di aw out 
what in the abstiact constitutes the chaiacteis of 
a high quality of poeti) It is much bettei sim- 
ply to have recourse lo concicle examples, — to 
take specimens of poetiy of the high, the very 
highest quality, and to say. The chaiacters of 
a high quality of poetiy aie what is expiessed 
there. They are far bettei lccognizcd by being 
felt in the vcise of lire mastci, than by being 
perused in the prose of the cnlic. Neveitheless 
if we aie urgently piesscd lo gne some critical 
account of them, we may safely, perhaps, ven- 
ture on laying down, not indeed how and why 
the characters arise, but where and m what they 
arise. They are in the matter and substance of 
the poetry, and they are m Us manner and style. 
Both of these, the substance and matter on the 
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one hand, the style and manner on the other, 
have a mark, an accent, of high beauty, worth, 
and powei. But if we are asked to define this 
mark and accent in the abstract, our answer 
must be. No, for we should thereby be darken- 
ing the question, not clearing it The mark and 
accent are as given by the substance and matter 
of that poetry, by the style and manner of that 
poetry, and of all othei poetry which is akin to 
it in quality. 

Only one thing we may add as to the sub- 
stance and matter of poetry, guiding ourselves 
by Anstotle’s piofound observation that the su- 
penonty of poetiy over history consists m its 
possessing a higher truth and a higher serious- 
ness ( v|)i?.oaoi|id)tspov %al flJtouSaioteoov) . Let 
us add, therefore, to what we have said, this: 
that the substance and matter of the best poetry 
acquire their special character from possessing, 
in an eminent degree, truth and seriousness We 
may add jet furthei, what is in itself evident, 
that to the style and manner of the best poetry 
their special character, their accent, is given by 
their diction, and, even jet more, by their move- 
ment And though we distinguish between the 
two characteis, the two accents, of superiority, 
yet they are neiertheless vitally connected one 
with the other. The superior character of truth 
and seriousness, m the matter and substance of 
the best poetry, is inseparable from the superi- 
ority of diction and movement marking its style 
and manner. The ti\o superiorities are closely 
related, and aie in steadfast proportion one to 
the othei. So far as high poetic truth and seri- 
ousness are wanting to a poet’s matter and sub- 
stance, so far also, we may be sure, will a high 
poetic stamp of diction and movement be want- 
ing to his style and manner In proportion as 
this high stamp of diction and movement, again, 
is absent from a poet’s style and manner, we 
shall find, also, that high poetic truth and seri- 
ousness are absent from his substance and mat- 
ter. 

So slated, these are but diy generalities; their 
whole force lies m their application. And I 
could wish every student of poetry to make the 
application of them for himself. Made by him- 
self, the application would impress itself upon 
his mind far more deeply than made by me. 
Neither will my limits allow me to make any 
full application of the generalities above pro- 


pounded; but in the hope of bringing out, at 
any rate, some significance in them, and of estab- 
lishing an important principle moie fiimly by 
their means, I will, in the space which remains 
to me, follow rapidly fiom the commencement 
the course of our English poetry with them in 
my view. 

Once more I return to the early poetry of 
France, with which our own poetry, in its ori- 
gins, is indissolubly connected In the twelfth 
and thirteenth cenluiics, that seed-time of all 
modern language and liteiature, the poetry of 
France had a clear predominance in Europe. 
Of the two divisions of that poetiy, its produc- 
tions in the langue (Toil and its productions in 
the langue d’oc, the poetry of the langue d’oc, 
of southern France, of the troubadours, is of 
importance because of its effect on Italian litera- 
ture,— the first literature of modern Europe to 
strike the true and grand note, and to bring 
forth, as in Dante and Petrarch it brought foith, 
classics. But the predominance of French poetry 
in Europe, during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, is due to its poetry of the langue d’oil, 
the poetry of northern France and of the tongue 
which is now the French language In the twelfth 
century the bloom of this romance-poetry was 
earlier and stronger in England, at the couit of 
our Anglo-Norman kings, than in France itself. 
But it was a bloom of French poetry, and as 
our native poetry formed itself, it formed itself 
out of this The romance-poems which took pos- 
session of the heart and imagination of Europe 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
French; “they are,” as Southey justly says, “the 
pride of French hteratuie, nor have we anything 
which can be placed in competition with them.” 
Themes were supplied hom all quarters; but 
the romance-setting which was common to them 
all, and which gained the ear of Europe, was 
French. This constituted for the French poetry, 
literature, and language, at the height of the 
Middle Age, an unchallenged predominance. 
The Italian Brunetto Lalim, the master of Dante, 
wrote his Treasure in French because, he says, 
“la parleure en est plus delitable et plus com- 
mune a toutes gens ” In the same century, the 
thirteenth, the French romance-writer, Christian 
of Troyes, formulates the claims, in chivalry 
and letters, of France, his native country, as 
follows : — 



Or vous ert par ce livre apris, 

Que Gresse ot de chevalerie 
Le premier los ct de clergie; 

Puis vint chevalerie a Rome, 

Et de la clergie la some, 

Qui ore est en France venue. 

Diex domst qiCele i soit retenue, 

Et que li lius li abelisse 
Tant que de France n’isse 
L’onor qui s’l est arestee 1 8 

“Now by this book you will learn that first 
Greece had the renown for chivalry and letters - 
then chivalry and the primacy in letters passed 
to Rome, and now it is come to France God 
grant it may be kept there; and that the place 
may please it so well, that the honour which 
has come to make stay m France may never 
depart thence!” 

Yet it is now all gone, this French romance- 
poetry of which the weight of substance and the 
power of style are not unfairly repiesented by 
this extract from Christian of Troyes Only by 
means of the historic estimate can we persuade 
ourselves not to think that any of it is of poetical 
importance. 

But in the fourteenth century there comes an 
Englishman nourished on this poetry, taught his 
trade by this poeti), getting words, rhyme, metre 
from this poetry, for even of that stanza which 
the Italians used, and which Chaucer derived 
immediately from the Italians, the basis and sug- 
gestion was probably given m France. Chaucer 
(I have already namdd him) fascinated his con- 
temporaries, but so too did Christian of Troyes 
and Wolfiam of Eschenbach. Chaucer’s power 
of fascination, how ever, is enduring , his poetical 
importance does not need the assistance of the 
historic estimate; it is real. He is a genuine 
source of joy and strength, which is flowing 
still for us and will flow always. He will be 
read, as time goes on, far more generally than 
he is read now His language is a cause of diffi- 
culty for us; but so also, and I think in quite 
as great a degree, is the language of Burns In 
Chaucer’s case, as m that of Burns, it is a diffi- 

8 [“Now you will be apprised by tbis book, that in 
Greece there was the first honor of knighthood and of 
learning, then knighthood came to Rome, and the sum 
of learning, which is now come to France May God 
grant that U be retained there, and that this place 
beautify it just so long as honor not leave France.”] 
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culty to be unhesitatingly accepted and over- 
come 

If we ask ourselves wherein consists the im- 
mense superiority of Chaucer’s poetry over the 
romance-poetry — -why it is that m passing fiom 
this to Chaucer we suddenly feel ourselves to 
be in another world, we shall find that his 
superiority is both in the substance of his poeti y 
and in the style of his poeti y His supenority 
in substance is given by his large, free, simple, 
clear yet kindly view of human life, — so unlike 
the total want, in the romance-poets, of all in- 
telligent command of it Chaucer has not their 
helplessness; he has gained the power to survey 
the world from a central, a truly human point 
of view We have only to call to mind the Pro- 
logue to The Canterbury Tales The right com- 
ment upon it is Dryden’s: “It is sufficient to 
say, according to the proveib, that heie is God’s 
plenty ” And again • “He is a perpetual foun- 
tain of good sense "’ It is by a large, free, sound 
representation of things, that poetry, this high 
criticism of life, has truth of substance; and 
Chaucer’s poetry has truth of substance. 

Of his style and manner, if we think first of 
the romance-poetiy an d ( then of Chaucei’s divine 
Iiquidness of diction, his divine fluidity of move- 
ment it is difficult to speak temperately They 
are irresistible, and justify all the laptuie with 
which his successors speak of his “gold dew- 
drops of speech ” Johnson misses the point en- 
tirely when he finds fault with Diyden for ascrib- 
ing to Chaucer the fiist refinement of oui num- 
bers, and says that Gower also can show smooth 
numbers and easy rhymes. The refinement of oui 
numbers means something far more than this 
A nation may have versifieis with smooth num- 
bers and easy lhymes, and yet may have no real 
poetry at all. Chaucer is the father of our splen- 
did English poetry; he is our “well of English 
undefiled,” because by the lovely charm of Ins 
diction, the lovely charm of his movement, he 
makes an epoch and founds a liadition In Speii- 
sei, Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, we can follow 
the tradition of the liquid diction, the fluid 
movement of Chaucer, at one time it is his 
liquid diction of which in these poets we feel 
the virtue, and at another time it is his fluid 
movement. And the virtue is irresistible. 

Bounded as is my space, I must yet find room 
for an example of Chaucer’s virtue, as I have 
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given examples to show the virtue of the great 
classics I feel disposed to sav that a single line 
is enough to show the charm of Chaucer’s verse; 
that meiely one line like this — 

0 mait>r souded in virgimtee' 

has a virtue of manner and movement such as 
«e shall not find in all the veise of romance- 
poetry, — but this is saving nothing. The virtue 
is such as we shall not find, perhaps, in all 
English poetry, outside the poets whom I have 
named as the special inhentors of Chaucer’s 
tradition A single line, however, is too little if 
we have not the stiam of Chaucer’s verse well 
in our memoiy, let us take a stanza It is from 
The Prioress’s Tale, the story of the Christian 
child muideied in a Jewry — 

My throte is cut unto nty nekke-bone 
Saide tliii child, and as by way of kmde 
I “liould have deyd, jea, longe time a gone. 

But Jesu Christ, as je in bookes finde, 

Will that lus glory last and he in nnnde, 

And for the worship of his mother dere 
Yet may I sing 0 Alma loud and clere. 

Wordswoith has modernised this Tale, and to 
feel how delicale and evanescent is the charm of 
verse, we have only to read Wordsworth’s first 
three lines of this stanza after Chaucer’s — 

My throat is cut unto the bone, I trow, 

Said this young child, and by the law of kind 
I should have died, yea, many hours ago. 

The charm is departed It is often said that the 
power of Iiquidness and fluidity in Chaucer’s 
veise was dependent upon a free, a licentious 
dealing with language, such as is now impos- 
sible, upon a liberty, such as Burns too en- 
jojed, of making woids like neck, bird, into a 
dissyllable by adding to them, and woids like 
cause, rhyme, into a dissyllable by sounding the 
e mute It is true that Chaucer’s fluidity is con- 
joined with this liberty, and is admnably served 
by it, but vve ought not to say that it w'as de- 
pendent upon it. It was dependent upon his 
talent. Other poets with a like liberty do not 
attain to the fluidity of Chaucer; Burns himself 
does not attain to it Poets, again, who have a 
talent akm to Chaucer’s, such as Shakespeare 
or Keats, have known how to attain his fluidity 
without the like liberty. 


And yet Chaucer is not one of the great clas- 
sics. His poetry transcends and effaces, easily 
and without effort, all the l omanee-poetry of 
Catholic Christendom; it transcends and effaces 
all the English poeliy contemporary with it, it 
transcends and effaces all the English poetry 
subsequent to it down to the age of Elizabeth. 
Of such avail is poetic tiuth of substance, in 
its natural and necessaiy union with poetic truth 
of style. And yet, I say, Chaucer is not one of 
the great classics. He has not their accent. What 
is wanting to him is suggested by the mere 
mention of the name of the fiist great classic of 
Christendom, the immortal poet who died eighty 
years before Chaucer, — Dante. The accent of 
such verse as 

In la sua volontage e nostra pace , . . 

is altogether beyond Chaucer’s reach, vve praise 
him, but we feel that this accent is out of the 
question for him It may be said that it was 
necessarily out of the reach of any poet in the 
England of that stage of growth Possibly, but 
vve aie to adopt a real, not a histone, estimate 
of poetry. However we may account for its ab- 
sence, something is wanting, then, to the poetry 
of Chaucer, which poetiy must have before it 
can be placed in the glonous class of the best. 
And there is no doubt what that something is. 
It is the nnouSaioTi'ig the high and excellent 
seriousness, which Aristotle assigns as one of 
the grand viilues of poetry. The substance of 
Chaucer’s poetry, his view of things and his 
criticism of life, has laigeness, freedom, shrewd- 
ness, benignity; but it has not this high serious- 
ness Homer’s criticism of life has it, Dante’s has 
it, Shakespeare’s has it It is this chiefly which 
gives to our spirits what they can lest upon, and 
with the increasing demands of our modern ages 
upon poetry, this virtue of giving us what we 
can rest upon will be more and more highly 
esteemed. A voice from the slums of Paris, fifty 
or sixty years after Chaucer, the voice of poor 
Villon out of his life of not and crime, has at 
its happy moments (as, for instance, in the last 
stanza of La Belle Heaulnuere more of this 
important poetic virtue of seriousness than all 
the productions of Chaucer. But its apparition 
in Villon, and in men like Villon, is fitful; the 
greatness of the great poets, the power of their 
criticism of life, is that their virtue is sustained 



To oui praise, therefore, of Chaucer as a 
poet there must be this limitation; he lacks the 
high seriousness of the gieat classics, and theie- 
with an important part of their virtue Still, the 
mam fact for us to beai in mind about Chaucer 
is his sterling value according to that real esti- 
mate which we firml) adopt for all poets He 
has poetic truth of substance, though he has not 
high poetic seriousness, and corresponding to 
his truth of substance he has an exquisite virtue 
of style and manner. With him is bom our leal 
poetry. 

For my present purpose I need not dwell on 
our Elizabethan poetry, or on the continuation 
and close of this poetrv in Milton We all of 
us profess to be agreed in the estimate of this 
poetry; we all of us recognise it as great poetry, 
our greatest, and Shakespeare and Milton as our 
poetical classics. The real estimate, here, has 
umveisal currency With the next age of oui 
poetry divergency and difficult) begin. An his- 
toric estimate of that poeti) has established 
itself; and the question is, whether it will be 
found to coincide with the real estimate. 

The age of Di)den, together with our whole 
eighteenth centurv which followed it. sincerely 
believed itself to have produced poetical classics 
of its own, and even to have made advance, in 
poetry, beyond all its predecessors Dijden le- 
gards as not seriously disputable the opinion 
“that the sweetness of English verse was never 
understood 01 practised by our fathers.” Cowley 
could see nothing at all in Chaucer’s poetry. 
Dryden heartily admired it, and, as we have 
seen, praised its matter admirably; but of its 
exquisite manner and movement all he can find 
to say is that “there is the lude sweetness of a 
Scotch tune m it, which is natural and pleasing, 
though not perfect.” Addison, wishing to praise 
Chaucei’s numbers, compaies them with Diy- 
den’s own. And all thiough the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and down even into our own times, the 
stereotj ped phrase of approbation for good 
verse found in our early poetry has been, that it 
even appioached the verse of Diyden, Addison, 
Pope, and Johnson. 

Are Dryden and Pope poetical classics? Is the 
historic estimate, which represents them as such, 
and which has been so long established that it 
cannot easily give way, the real estimate 9 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, as is well known, 
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denied it; but the authontj of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge does not w eigh much w ith the ) oung 
generation, and there are manv signs to show 
that the eighteenth centuiv and its judgments 
aie coming into favoui again Are the favourite 
poets of the eighteenth centuiv classics 9 

Tt is impossible within ni) present limit® to 
discuss the question full) And what man of 
letteis would not shrink from seeming to dis- 
pose diclalonallv of the claims of two men who 
aie, at any late, such masters in letteis as Dry- 
den and Pope, two men of such admnable tal- 
ent, both of them, and one of them, Di\ den, a 
man. on all sides, of such eneigctie and genial 
power 9 And )et, if we aie to gam the full bene- 
fit fiom poetr). we must have the real estimate 
of it I cast about for some mode of aiming, 
in the piesent case, at such an estimate without 
offence And peihaps the best way is to begin, 
as it is easy to begin, with coidial piaise 
When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan 
tianslator of Homer expiessmg himself m his 
preface thus “Though truth m hei very naked- 
ness sits m so deep a pit. that fiom Gades to 
Auiora and Ganges few eves can sound her, 
I hope )et tho®e few heie will so discovei and 
confiim that, the dale being out of hei daikness 
in this moi nmg of oui poet, he shall now gnd 
his temples with the sun.” — we pionounce that 
such a piosc is intolerable. When we find Milton 
writing: “And long it was not aftci, when I was 
confiimed in this opinion, that he, who would 
not be frustrate of his hope to wnte well here- 
aftei in laudable things, ought himself to be a 
tiue poem.” — we pionounce that such a prose 
has its own grandeui, but that it is obsolete and 
uicoiiv cmenl But when we find Di)dcn telling 
us: “What \ngil wiote m the vigoui of his age, 
m plenty and at ease, I have undei taken to 
lianslate in mv declining veais; stiuggling with 
wants, oppiessed with sickness, cuibed in my 
genius, liable to be misconstiued in all I write,” 
— then we exclaim that heie at last we have the 
tiue English piose, a piose such as we would 
all gladly use if we onl) knew how. Yet Dr) den 
was Milton’s contemporary. 

But after the Restoration the time had come 
when our nation felt the imperious need of a 
fit piose So, too, the time had likewise come 
when our nation felt the imperious need of flee- 
ing itself from the absorbing preoccupation 
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which religion in the Puritan age had exercised. 
It was impossible that this freedom should be 
bi ought about without some negative excess, 
without some' neglect and impairment of the 
leligious life of the soul, and the spiritual his- 
tory of the eighteenth centuiy shows us that the 
freedom was not achieved without them Still, 
the freedom was achieved; the preoccupation, 
an undoubtedly baneful and retarding one if it 
had continued, was got rid of And as with reli- 
gion amongst us at that period, so it was also 
with letters A fit prose was a necessity, but it 
was impossible that a fit prose should establish 
itself amongst us without some touch of frost 
to the imaginative life of the soul The needful 
qualities for a fit prose aie regularity, uni- 
formity. precision, balance The men of letters, 
whose destiny it may be to bung their nation 
to the attainment of a fit prose, must of neces- 
sity-, whether they work in prose or in verse, 
give a predominating, an almost exclusive at- 
tention to the qualities of legularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance But an almost exclusive at- 
tention to these qualities involves some repres- 
sion and silencing of poetiy 
We aie to regard Dryden as the puissant and 
glorious founder, Pope as the splendid high 
pnest, of our age of prose and reason, of our 
excellent and indispensable eighteenth century. 
For the purposes of their mission and destiny 
their poetry, like their prose, is admuable Do 
jou ask me whether Dr) den’s verse, take it al- 
most wheie you will, is not good 9 

A milk-white Hmd, lmmoital and unchanged, 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged. 

I answei : Admirable for the purposes of the in- 
auguiator of an age of prose and reason Do 
■you ask me whether Pope’s verse, take it almost 
wheie jou will, is not good? 

To Hounslow Heath I point, and Banstead Down 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my 
own. 

I answer: Admirable for the purposes of the 
high pi lest of an age of prose and reason. But 
do you ask me whether such verse proceeds from 
men with an adequate poetic criticism of life, 
fiom men whose criticism of life has a high 
senousness, or even, without that high serious- 
ness, has poetic largeness, freedom, insight, be- 


nignity? Do you ask me whether the application 
of ideas to life in the verse of these men, often 
a powerful application, no doubt, is a powerful 
poetic application 9 Do you ask me whether the 
poetry of these men has eithei the matter or the 
msepaiable manner of such an adequate poetic 
criticism; whethei it has the accent of 

Absent thee from felicity awhile . . . 
or of 

And what is else not to be overcome . . . 
or of 

0 Martyr souded in virginitee' 

I answer. It has not and cannot have them; it 
is the poetry of the builders of an age of prose 
and reason Though they may write in verse, 
though they may in a ceitain sense be masters 
of the art of versification, Dryden and Pope 
are not classics of our poetry, they are classics 
of our prose 

Gray is our poetical classic of that literature 
and age; the position of Giay is singular, and 
demands a woid of notice heie. He has not the 
volume or the powei of poets ivho, coming m 
times more favourable, have attained to an inde- 
pendent criticism of life But he lived with the 
gicat poets, he lived, above all, with the Greeks, 
through perpetually sludjing and enjoying 
them; and he caught their poetic point of view 
for regarding life, caught their poetic manner. 
The point of view and the mannei are not self- 
spiung in him, he caught them of olheis, and 
he had not the fiee and abundant use of them. 
But, whereas Addison and Pope nevei had the 
use of them, Gray had the use of them at times. 
He is the scantiest and frailest of classics m our 
poetry, but he is a classic. 

And now, after Gray, we are met, as we draw 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, we 
are met by the gieat name of Bums. We enter 
now on times where the peisonal estimate of 
poets begins to be rife, and wheie the ieal esti- 
mate of them is not reached without difficulty. 
But in spite of the disturbing pressuies of per- 
sonal partiality, of national partiality, let us 
try to reach a real estimate of the poetry of 
Burns. 

By his English poetry Bums in general be- 
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iongs lo the eighteenth century, and has little 
importance for us. 

Mark ruffian Violence, distain’d with crimes, 
Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring way; 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong! 

Evidently this is not the real Burns, or his name 
and fame would have disappeared long ago. 
Nor is Clarinda’s love-poet, Sylvander, the leal 
Burns either. But he tells us himself “These 
English songs gravel me to death I hate not 
the command of the language that I have of my 
native tongue. In fact, I think that my ideas are 
more barren in English than in Scotch I have 
been at Duncan Giay to dress it in English, but 
all I can do is desperately slupid ” We English 
turn naturally, m Burns, to the poems m our 
own language, because we can read them easily; 
but in those poems we have not the real Burns 
The real Bums is of course m his Scotch 
poems. Let us boldly say that of much of this 
poetry, a poetry dealing perpetually with Scotch 
drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners, a 
Scotchman’s estimate is apt to be personal A 
Scotchman is used to this woild of Scotch diink, 
Scotch religion, and Scotch manners, he has a 
tenderness for it, he meets its poet half way. 
In this tender mood he reads pieces like the 
Holy Fair or Halloween. But this world of 
Scotch drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch man- 
ners is against a poet, not for him, when it is 
not a partial countryman who reads him, for 
in itself it is not a beautiful world, and no one 
can deny that it is of advantage to a poet to deal 
with a beautiful world. Burns’s world of Scotch 
drink, Scotch religion, and Scotch manners is 
often a harsh, a sordid, a repulsive world: even 
the world of his Cotter’s Satuiday Night is not 
a beautiful world No doubt a poet’s criticism 
of life may have such truth and power that it 
triumphs over its world and delights us Burns 
may triumph over his world, often he does tri- 
umph over his world, but let us observe how 
and where. Burns is the first case we have had 
where the bias of the personal estimate tends to 
mislead, let us look at him closely, he can 
bear it. 
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Many of his admirers will tell us that we have 
Burns, convivial, genuine, delightful, here — 

Leeze me on drink! it gies us mair 
Than either school or college, 

It kindles wit, it waukens lair, 

It pang* us fou o’ knowledge. 

Be’t whisky gill or penny wheep 
Or ony stronger potion. 

It never fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day. 

There is a great deal of that soit of thing in 
Burns, and it is unsatisfactory, not because it is 
bacchanalian poetiy, but because it has not that 
accent of sincerity which bacchanalian poetry, to 
do it justice, very often has There is something 
m it of bravado, something which makes us feel 
that we have not the man speaking to us with 
his real voice; something, therefore, poetically 
unsound 

With still moie confidence will his admirers 
tell us that we have the genuine Burns, the great 
poet, when his stiam asserts the independence, 
equality, dignity, of men, as m the famous song 
Fot a that . and a that— 

A punce can niak’ a belted knight, 

A marquis duke, and a’ that; 

But an honest man’s aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa’ that! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their dignities, and a’ that. 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth. 

Are higher lank than a’ that. 

Here they find his giand, genuine touches; and 
still moie. when this puissant genius, W'ho so 
often set moi ahty at defiance, falls moralising — 

The sacred lowe o’ weel-placed love 
Luxuriantly indulge it; 

But never tempt th’ illicit rove, 

Tho’ naethmg should divulge it. 

I waive the quantum o’ the sin, 

The hazard o’ concealing, 

But och 1 it hardens a’ within. 

And petrifies the feeling. 

Or m a higher strain — 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone; 

Each spring, its various bias. 
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Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it, 

What’s done lie partly may compute, 

But know not tv hat's resisted. 

Or m a bettei stiain jet, a strain, his ad- 
mirers will say, unsurpassable — 

To make a happy fiie-side clime 
To tveans and wife, 

That’s the true pathos and sublime 
Of human life 

Theie is cnticism of life for you, the admirers 
of Bums mil say to us, theie is the application 
of ideas to life 1 Theie is, undoubtedly The 
doctune of the last-quoted lines coincides almost 
exactly tulh ivhat tvas the ann and end, Xeno- 
phon tells us, of all the teaching of Socrates 
And the application is a poweiful one, made 
by a man of vigorous understanding, and (need 
I sat 9 ) a masLer of language 

But for supreme poetical success more is 
required than the powerful application of ideas 
to life, it must be an application under the con- 
ditions fixed by the laws of poetic tiuth and 
poetic beauty. Those laws fix as an essential 
condition, m the poet’s tieatment of such mat- 
ters as aie heie in question, high seiiousness, — 
the high seiiousness which comes fiom absolute 
smeenty The accent of high seiiousness, born 
of absolute sincerity, is what gives to such verse 
as 

In la sua volontade e nostra pace . . 

to such cnticism of life as Dante’s, its power. 
Is this accent felt in the passages which I have 
been quoting from Bums 9 Suiely not, surely, 
if oui sense is quick, we must peiceive that we 
hate not m those passages a voice from the very 
inmost soul of the genuine Bums; he is not 
speaking to us fiom these depths, be is more or 
less pleaching And the compensation for admir- 
ing such passages less, fiom missing the perfect 
poetic accent in them, will be that w'e shall 
admire moie the poetry wheie that accent is 
found. 

No; Bums, like Chaucer, comes short of the 
high seriousness of the great classics, and the 
vnlue of matter and mannei which goes with 
that high seriousness is wanting to his work. At 
moments he touches it in a profound and pas- 
sionate melancholy, as in those four immortal 


lines taken by Byron as a motto for The Bride 
of Abydos, but which have in them a depth of 
poetic quality such as lesides in no verse of 
Byion’s own — 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted, 

We had ne’er been bioken-heaited 

But a whole poem of that quality Burns can- 
not make; the rest, in the Farewell to Nancy, 
is verbiage. 

We anive best at the leal estimate of Burns, 
I think, by conceiving his w'ork as having truth 
of matter and truth of manner, but not the 
accent 01 the poetic virtue of the highest masters 
His genuine cnticism of life, when the sheer 
poet m him speaks, is nonic. it is not — 

Thou Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 

Here firm I rest, they must be best 
Because they are Thy will 1 

It is far rather Whistle ome the lave o’t 1 Yet 
we may say of him as of Chaucci. that of life 
and the w'orld, as they come befoie him, his 
new is laige, fiee, shicwd. benignant, — tiuly 
poetic therefoie, and his mannei of lendenng 
what he sees is to match But w T e must note, at 
the same time, his gieat cbfleieiice fiom Chaucer 
The freedom of Chaucer is heightened, in Burns, 
by a fiery, reckless energy; the benignity of 
Chaucer deepens, in Bums, into an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the pathos of things; — of the pathos 
of human natuie, the pathos, also, of non-human 
nature Instead of the fluidity of Chaucei’s man- 
nei, the manner of Burns has spimg, boundless 
swiftness Burns is by fai the greater force, 
though he has peihaps less charm The woild of 
Chaucer is fairer, richer, moie significant than 
that of Burns, but when the laigeness and free- 
dom of Burns get full sw r eep, as in Tam o 
Shanter, oi still more m that puissant and splen- 
did production, The Jolly Beggais, lus wurld 
may be what it will, his poetic genius tnumphs 
over it. In the world of The Jolly Beggars there 
is more than hideousness and squalor, there is 
bestiality; yet the piece is a superb poetic suc- 
cess It has a breadth, truth, and power which 
make the famous scene in Auerbach’s Cellar, of 
Goethe’s Faust, seem artificial and tame beside 
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it, and which aie only matched by Shakespeare 
and Aristophanes. 

Here, wheie his largeness and freedom serve 
him so admn ably, and also in those poems and 
songs where to shiewdness he adds infinite arch- 
ness and wit, and to benignity infinite pathos, 
where his manner is flawless, and a perfect poetic 
whole is the result, — in things like the address 
to the mouse whose home he had ruined, in 
things like Duncan Giay, Tam Glen, Whistle 
and I’ll come to you my Lad, Auld Lang Syne 
(this list might be made much longer), — heie 
we have the genuine Burns, of whom the leal 
estimate must be high indeed Not a classic, nor 
with the excellent oirouhatoTiis of the great clas- 
sics, nor with a verse rising to a criticism of 
life and a vntue like theirs, but a poet with 
thorough truth of substance and an answering 
truth of style, giving us a poetiy sound to the 
core We all of us have a leaning towards the 
pathetic, and may be inclined peihaps to pnze 
Burns most for his touches of piercing, some- 
times almost intolerable, pathos; for verse 
like — - 

We twa hae paidl’d 1’ the burn 
From mornin’ sun till dine, 

But seas between us braid hae roar’d 
Sm auld long syne . 

where he is as lovely as he is sound But per- 
haps it is by the perfection of soundness of his 
lighter and aicher masterpieces that he is poeti- 
cally most wholesome foi us For the votary mis- 
led by a personal estimate of Shelley, as so 
many of us have been, aie, and will be, — of that 
beautiful spirit building his many-coloured haze 
of words and images 

pinnacled dim in the intense inane — 

no contact can be wholesomer than the contact 
with Bums at his archest and soundest Side by 
side with the 

On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire. 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire . . . 

of Prometheus Unbound, how salutary, how very 
salutary, to place this from Tam Glen — 


My mmme does constantly dea\e me 
And bids me beware o’ young men, 

They flatter, she says, to decene me, 

But wha can think sae o’ Tam Glen 9 

But we enter on burning ground as we ap- 
proach the poetry of times so neai to us — poetry 
like that of Byron, Shelley, and Woidsuoith — - 
of which the estimates aie so often not only 
personal, bul personal with passion. Foi my 
purpose, it is enough to ha\e taken the single 
case of Bums., the.fiist poet we come to of whose 
woik the estimate foimed is endently apt to be 
personal, and to ha\e suggested how we may 
pioceed, using the poetiy of the greaL classics as 
a sort of touchstone, to collect this estimate, as 
we had pienously collected by the same means 
the histone estimate wheie we met with it A 
collection like the piesent with its succession of 
celcbiated names and celcbiated poems, offeis a 
good oppoitunity to us for lesolutely endeav- 
ounng to make our estimates of poetiy real. 
I have sought to point out a method which will 
help us m making them so, and to exhibit it in 
use so fai as to put any one who likes m a 
way of applying it foi himself 

At any late the end to which the method and 
the estimate are designed to lead, and from 
leading to which, if they do lead to it, they get 
their whole value, — the benefit of being able 
cleaily to feel and deeply to enjoy the best, the 
truly classic, in poetiy, — is an end, let me say 
it once moie at parting, of supieme importance 
We are often told that an era is opening in 
which we are to see multitudes of a common 
soit of leaders, and masses of a common sort of 
literatuie, that such leaders do not want and 
could not relish any thing belter than such litera- 
ture, and that to provide it is becoming a vast 
and piofitable industry. Even if good literature 
entirely lost currency with the world, it wmuld 
still be abundantly worth while to continue to 
enj’oy it by oneself But it never will lose cur- 
rency with the world, in spile of monetary ap- 
pearances; it never will lose supremacy. Cur- 
rency and supremacy are insured to it, not in- 
deed by the world’s deliberate and conscious 
choice, but by something far deeper, — by the 
instinct of self-preservation in humanity. 
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CRITICISM: END 


william butler YEATS: The Tragic Theatre* 


I DID not find a word in the printed criticism 
of Synge’s Deirdre of the Sorrows about the 
qualities that made certain moments seem to 
me the noblest tragedy, and the play was judged 
by what seemed to me but wheels and pulleys 
necessaiy to the effect, but in themselves nothing. 

Upon the other hand, those who spoke to me 
of the play nevei spoke of these wheels and 
pulleys, but if they caied at all for the play, 
caied foi the things I caied for One’s own 
world of painters, of poets, of good talkers, of 
ladies who delight m Ricard’s portraits or De- 
bussy’s music, all those whose senses feel in- 
stantly eveiy change m our mothei the moon, 
saw the stage one w r ay; and those others who 
look at plays every night, who tell the general 
playgoei whethei this play or that play is to 
his taste, saw it in a way so different that there 
is certainly some body of dogma — whether in 
the instincts or m the memoiy — pushing the 
ways apait. A printed criticism, for instance, 
found but one diamalic moment, that when 
Deirdre in the second act o\ erhears her lover say 
that he may giow T weary of hei ; and not one — 
if I lemember lightly — chose for praise or ex- 
planation the third act which alone had satis- 
fied the author, 01 contained in any abundance 
those sentences that were quoted at the fall of 
the cuitam and for days after 

Dendre and her lover, as Synge tells the tale, 
leturned to Ireland, though it was nearly cer- 
tain they would die there, because death was 
better than broken love, and at the side of the 
open grave that had been dug for one and would 

T Yeats gives 1910 as the date of composition of “The 
Tragic Theatre.” It first appeared in The Catting of an 
Agate (19121, and is reprinted here from Yeats’s Essays 
(1924), by permission of The Macmillan Company of 
New \ork, publishers. Yeats was also the author of 
Discoveries (1907), Essays 1931-1936 (1937), Letters 
to the New Island (1934), On the Boiler (1939), and 
Letters on Poetry ... to Dorothy Wellesley (1940), 
but much of his best criticism is contained in his Auto- 
biography (1938). 


serve for both, quarrelled, losing all they had 
given their life to keep “Is it not a hard thing 
that we should miss the safety of the grave and 
we trampling its edge?” That in Deirdre’s cry 
at the outset of a reverie of passion that mounts 
and mounts till grief itself has earned her be- 
yond grief into pure contemplation. Up to this 
the play had been a Master’s unfinished work, 
monotonous and melancholy, ill-arranged, little 
more than a sketch of what it would have grow T n 
to, but now I listened breathless to sentences 
that may never pass away, and as they filled or 
dwindled in their civility of sorrow, the player, 
whose art had seemed clumsy and incomplete, 
like the willing itself, ascended into that tragic 
ecstasy which is the best that art — peihaps that 
life — can give. And at last when Deirdie, in the 
paroxysm before she took her life, touched with 
compassionate fingers him that had killed her 
lover, we knew that the player had become, if 
but for a moment, the crealuie of that noble 
mind which had gathered its ai t in w'aste islands, 
and we too were carried beyond time and per- | 
sons to where passion, living through its thou- I 
sand puigatorial years, as m the wink of an I 
eye, becomes wisdom; and it was as though we 
too had touched and felt and seen a disembodied 
thing 

One dogma of the printed ciiticism is that if 
a play does not contain definite character, its 
constitution is not strong enough for the stage, 
and that the dramatic moment is always the 
contest of character with character 

In poetical drama there is, it is held, an an- 
tithesis between character and lyric poetry, for 
lyric poetry — however much it move you when 
read out of a book — can, as these critics think, 
but encumber the action. Yet when we go back 
a few centuries and enter the -threat periods of 
drama, character grows less and sometimes dis- 
appears, and there is much lyric .feeling,', and at 
times a lyric measure will be wrought into the 
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dialogue, a flowing measure that had well-be- 
/ fitted music, or that more lumbering one of the 
/ sonnet Suddenly it strikes ^us that character is 
I continuously piesent m corned) alone, and that 
there is much tiagedv, that of Corneille that of 
Racine, that of Gieecc and Rome, ■where its 
place is taken bv passions and motives. one pei- 
son being jealous, anothei full of love or re- 
morse or pride or anger In writers of tragi- 
comedy (and Shakespeare is alwavs a writer of 
tragi-comed ) ) there is indeed chaiacter, but we 
notice that it is m the moments of comedy that 
character is defined, in Hamlet's gaiety let us 
say; while amid the great moments, when Timon 
orders his tomb, when Hamlet cries to Horatio 
“absent thee fiom felicity awhile,” when An- 
tony names “Of many thousand kisses the poor 
last,” all is hiicism, unmixed passion, “the in- 
tegrity of fire” Nor does character ever attain 
to complete definition in these lamps leady for 
the tapei, no matter how circumstantial and 
gradual the opening of events, as it does m Fal- 
staff who has no passionate purpose to fulfil, 
or as it does in Henry the Fifth whose poetry, 
never touched by lyric heat, is oratorical, nor 
when the tiagic reverie is at its height do we 
say, “How well that man is realised, I should 
know him were I to meet him in the stieet,” for 
it is alw ays ourselves that we see upon the stage, 
and should it be a tragedy of love we lenew, it 
may be. some loyalty of our youth, and go from 
the theatie with our eyes dim for an old love’s 
sake. 

I think it w'as while reheaising a tianslation 
of Les Fourbenes de Scapin m Dublin, and 
noticing how passionless it all was. that I saw 
what should have been plain fiom the first line 
I had written, that lragedy_nmstjilwa) s be a 
drowning and breakin g of the dykes, th at se pa- 
rate_man from njan, and - that it is upon these 
dykes comedy keeps house. But I was not certain 
of the site of that house (one always hesitates 
when there is no testimony but one’s own) , till 
somebody told me of a certain letter of Con- 
greve’s. He describes the external and superficial 
expressions of “humour” on which farce is 
founded and then defines “humour” itself — the 
foundation of comedy — as a “singular and un- 
avoidable way of doing anything peculiar to 
one man oply$ by which his speecH and actions 
areHistmguished from all other men,” and adds 
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to it that “passions are too poweiful m the sex 
to let humoui ha\e its course.” or as I would 
rather put it. that v ou can find but little of what 
we call ehaiactei in unspoiled \ oiith. whatevei 
be the sex. for as he indeed shows in another 
sentence, it glows with time like the ash of a 
burning sink, and strengthens towards middle 
life till theie is little else at seventv \ears 
Since then I have discovered an antagonism 
between all the old ait and our new art of 
comedy and understand why I hated at nineteen 
xears Thackciav’s novels and the new French 
painting A big pictuie of cocotles sitting at 
little tables outside a cafe, by some follow ei of 
Manet’s, was exhibited at the Roval Hibernian 
Academy while I was a student at a life da— 
there, and I was miserable foi da\s I found no 
desnable place, no man I could have wished to 
be, no woman I could have loved. no Golden 
Age. no lure for secret hope no adventure with 
myself for theme out of that endless tale I told 
myself all da\ long Y eats after I saw the 
Olimpia of Manet at the Luxembourg and 
watched it without hostihlv indeed, but as I 
might some incomparable talker whose piecision' 
of gestuie gave me pleasuic. though I did not 
understand his language I ictuined to it again 
and again aL intenals of veais. saving to im- 
self, “some day I will undeistand”. and >et. it 
was not until Sir Hugh Lane brought the Eva 
Gonzales to Dublin and I had said to m)self, 
“How r perfectl) that woman is realised as dis- 
tinct fiom all othei women that ha\e lived 01 
shall Inc” that I undei stood I was earning on 
m my own mind that quail el between a trage- 
dian and a comedian which the De\il on Two 
Sticks m Lc Sage showed to the young man who 
had climbed lluough the window. 

Theie is an art of the flood, the ail of Titian 
when his “Aiiosto," and his Bacchus and An- 
adne, gives new images to the di earns of )outh, 
and of Shakespeaie when he shows us Hamlet 
bioken away fiom life b) the passionate hesita- 
tions of his revel le And we call this ait poetical, 
because we must bring more to it than oui dailv 
mood if we would take our pleasure; and be- 
cause it takes delight m the moment of exalta- 
tion, of excitement, of dreaming (or in the 
capacity for it, as in that still face of “Ariosto s 
that is like some vessel soon to be full of wine) 
And there is an art that we call real, because 
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ehaiacter can only express itself perfectly in a 
real woild, being that woild's creature, and 
because we undei stand it best through a delicate 
discinnination of the senses which is but entire 
wakefulness, the daily mood giotvn cold and 
ci jstalline 

We may not find eilhei mood m its purity, 
but in mainly ti agic ai t one distinguishes devices 
to exclude 01 lessen ehaiacter, to diminish the 
power of that daily mood, to cheat or blind its 
too cleai peiception If the leal world is not 
altogcthei rejected, it is but touched here and 
theie, and into the places we'have left empty 
we summon rhythm, balance, pattern, images 
that remind us of cast passions, the vagueness 
of past times, all the chimeras that haunt the 
edge of trance, and if we are painters, we shall 
expiess peisonal emotion thiough ideal form, 
a symbolism handled b\ the generations, a mask 
fiom whose eyes the disembodied looks, a style 
that lemembeis many masleis that it may escape 
con temporal y suggestion. 01 we shall leave out 
some element of leality as ill Bv/antme painting, 
where there is no mass, nothing in lelief and 
so it is that in the supieme moment of tiagic 
art there comes upon one that stiange sensation 
as though the han of one’s head stood up And 
when we love, if it be in the excitement of youth, 
do we not also, that the flood may find no 
stone to convulse no wall to lianow it, exclude 
chaiactei 01 the signs of it by choosing that 
beauty which seems uneaithlv because the indi- 
vidual woman is lost amid the labyrinth of its 
lines as though life weie tiembling into stillness 
and silence, or at Ia=t folding itself away 9 Some 
little lriclevance of line, some pionnse of char- 
actei to come, may indeed put us at oui ease, 
'give moie interest” as the humour of the old 
man with the basket does to Cleopatra’s dying; 
but should it come as we had dreamed in love’s 
frenzy to out dying for that woman’s sake, we 
would find that the discord had its value from 
the tune Noi have we chosen illusion in choos- 


ing the outward sign of that moral genius that 
lives among the subtlety of the passions, and 
can for hei moment make her of the one mind 
with great ai lists and poets In the studio we may 
indeed say to one anothei “ehaiacter is the only 
beauty,” but when we chose a wife, as when we 
go to the gymnasium to be shaped for woman’s 
eyes, we remember academic foim, even though 
we enlaige a little the point of interest and 
chose “a pamlei’s beauty,” finding it the more 
easy to believe m the fire because it has made 
ashes 

When we look at the faces of the old tragic 
paintings, whether it is in Titian or m some 
painter of mediaeval China, we find there sad- 
ness a»d giavity, a certain emptiness even, as 
of a mind that waited the supreme crisis (and 
indeed it seems at times as if the graphic art, 
unlike poeliy which sings the crisis itself, were 
the celebration of waiting). Whereas m modern 
art, whethei in Japan or Europe, “vitality” (is 
not that the great word of the studios’), the 
energy, that is to say, which is under the com- 
mand of oui common moments, sings, laughs, 
chattels or looks its busy thoughts. V 

Certainly we have here the Tree of Life aijtt 
that of The Knowledge of Good and Evil which 
is looted in our interests, and if we have for- 
gotten their diffenng vntues it is suiely because 
we hav e taken delight in a confusion of crossing 
branches Tragic art, passionate art, the drowner 
of dykes, the confounder of understanding, 
moves us by setting us to levene, by alluring us 
almost to' the intensity of trance The persons 
upon tKe’ stage, let us say, gi eaten till they are 
humanity itself We feel oui minds expand con- 
vulsively or spread out slowly like some moon- 
brightened image-crowded sea That which is 
before our eyes perpetually vanishes and returns 
again in the midst of the excitement it creates, 
and the more emhralhng it is, the more do we 
forget it. 
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I. A. Richards: Science and Poetry* 


The future of poetry is immense, because in 
poetry, where it is worthy of its high destinies, 
our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay. There is not a creed 
which is not shaken, not an accredited dogma 
which is not shown to be questionable, not a 
received tradition which does not threaten to 
dissolve Our religion has materialised itself 
in the fact, in the supposed fact, it has at- 
tached its emotion to the fact, and now the 
fact is failing it. But for poetry the idea is 
everything — Matthew Arnold 

1 

THE CENERAL SITUATION 

an’s prospects are not at present so rosy 
that he can neglect any means of lm- 
piovmg them He has recently made a 
number of changes in his customs and ways of 
life, partly with intention, partly by accident 
These changes aie involving such widespread 
further changes that the fanly near future is 
likely to see an almost complete reorganization 
of our lives, in their intimate aspects as much 
as m then public Man himself is changing, 
together with his circumstances, he has changed 
in the past, it is tiue, but never peihaps so 
swiftly. His circumstances are not known ever 
to have changed so much or so suddenly before, 
with psychological as well as with economic, 
social and political dangers^This suddenness 

* “Science and Poetry” first appeared in 1926, and is 
reprinted here by permission ot the publisheis, W W 
Norton & Company, Inc, New Aoih, copyiighl, 1926, 
by the publisheis I A Richard-) (b 1893) is a co- 
author of The Foundations of Aesthetics (1922) and 
The Meaning of Meaning A Study of the Influence 
of Language upon Thought and of the Science of Sym- 
bolism (1923), and the author of Principles of Literary 
Criticism A Study of Literary Judgment (1929), 
Mencius on the Mind Experiments m Multiple Defini- 
tion (1932), Basic Rules of Reason (1933), Coleridge 
on the Imagination (1934), How to Read a Page 
(1942), and of various experiments in Basic English 


threatens us Some parts of human nature resist 
change more, than others. We risk disaster if 
some of our customs change while others which 
should change with them stay as they are. 

Habits that have enduied for many thousands 
of years aie not easy to throw off — least of all 
when they aie habits of thought and when they 
do not come into open conflict with changing 
circumstances, oi do not clearly involve us in 
loss or incony enience. Yet the loss may be great 
without our knoiving an) thing about it Before 
1590 no one kneiv lioiv inconvenient were oui 
natuial habits of thought about the yva)s in 
which a stone may fall, yet the modem world 
began when Galileo discoyeied what really hap- 
pens Before 1800 only peisons thought to be 
crazy knew that oidinarv tiaditional ideas as to 
cleanliness are dangerously inadequate The in- 
fant’s average “expectation of life” has increased 
by about 30 )cais since Lister upset them 
Nobody befoi e Sn Ronald Ross kneyv yvhat were 
the consequences of thinking about malaria in 
terms 1 influences and miasmas instead of in 
terms of mosquitoes The Roman Empne might 
perhaps haye still been flouiishing if some one 
had found this out befoie ad 100 

With such examples all about us we can no 
longer, in anv r depaitment of life, so easily 
accept what was good enough foi oui fatheis as 
good enough foi ouiselves or for our childien 
We are forced to wonder whelhei our ideas, 
even upon subjects appaienlly of little piaclical 
importance, such as poeliy, may not be dangei- 
ously madequalc It becomes indeed somcyvhat 
alarming to recognize, as we must, that oui 
habits of thought lemain, as legards most of our 
affairs, much as they weie 5,000 years ago. The 
Sciences are, of course, simply the exceptions 
to this rule Outside the Sciences — and the 
greater- part of our thinking still goes on out- 
side the Sciences — wc think very much as our 
ancestors thought a hundred or two hundred 
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generations ago Certainly this is so as regards 
official views about poeliy Is it not possible 
that these aie wiong, as wiong as most ideas 
of an equallj'hoai) antiquil) ? Is it not possible 
thaL to the men of the futuie our life today 
will seem a continual, ceaseless disaster due 
onl) to oui own stupidity, to the nervelessness 
with which we accept and tiansimt ideas which 
do not apply and ne\er have applied to any- 
thing 9 

l^The aveiage educated man is growing more 
conscious, an exlraoidinarily significant change. 
It is piobably due to the fact that his life is 
becoming more complex, moie mtucate, his 
desnes and needs moie varied and more apt to 
conflict And as he becomes more conscious he 
can no longer be content to dnft in unreflecting 
obedience to custom He is foiced to 1 effect And 
if reflection often takes the foim of inconclusive 
woirymg, that is no more than might be ex- 
pected in view of die unparalleled difficulty of 
the task. To live rcasonabl) is much more diffi- 
cult today than it was in Di. Johnson’s time, 
and even then, as Boswell shows, it was difficult 
enough ^ 

To live reasonably is not to live by reason 
alone — the mistake is easy, and, if carried far, 
disastrous — but to live m a way of which rea- 
son, a clear full sense of the whole situation, 
would appiove And the most important pait of 
the whole situation, as alwajs, is ourselves, our 
own psychological make-up The more we learn 
about the physical world, about our bodies, for 
example, the more points we find at which our 
ordinary behaviour is out of accord with the 
facts, inapplicable, wasteful, disadvantageous, 
dangerous or absurd Witness our habit of boil- 
ing our vegetables We have still to learn how 
to feed ourselves satisfactorily Similarly, the 
little that is yet known about the mind already 
shows that our ways of thinking and feeling 
about very many of the things with which we 
concern oui selves are out of accord with the 
facts This is pre-eminently liue of our ways of 
thinking and feeling about poetry We think and 
talk in terms of states of affairs which have never 
existed We attribute to ourselves and to things, 
poweis which neither we nor they possess. And 
equally we overlook 01 misuse powers which are 
all-important to us. 

Day by day, in recent years, man is getting 


more out of place in Nature. Where he is going 
to he does not yet know, he has not yet decided 
As a consequence he finds life more and more 
bewildering, moie and more difficult to live co» 
heiently Thus he turns to considei himself, his 
own nature. For the fiist step towaids a reason- 
able way of life is a better understanding of 
human natuie. 

It has long been recognized that if only some- 
thing could be done m psychology lemotely 
comparable to what has been achieved in phys- 
ics, practical consequences might be expected 
even more remarkable than any that the engi- 
neer can contrive The first positive steps in the 
science of the mind have been slow m coming, 
but already they are beginning to change man’s 
whole outlook. 

2 

THE POETIC EXPERIENCE 

Extraordinary claims have often been made 
for poetry — Matthew Arnold’s vvoids quoted at 
the head of this essay aie an example — claims 
which very many people are inclined to view 
with astonishment or with the smile which toler- 
ance gives to the enthusiast. Indeed a more 
representative modern view would be that the 
future of poeliy is ml Peacock’s conclusion in 
his The Four Ages of Poetry finds a more gen- 
eral acceptance. “A poet in our times is a semi- 
barbanan in a civilized community He lives in 
the dajs that are past. ... In whatever degree 
poetry is cultivated, it must necessanly be to 
the neglect of some branch of useful study and 
it is a lamentable thing to see minds, capable of 
better things, running to seed in the specious 
indolence of these empty aimless mockeries of 
intellectual exeition. Poetry was the mental 
rattle that awakened the attention of intellect 
in the infancy of civil society: but for the matui- 
lty of mind to make a serious business of the 
playthings of its childhood, is as absuid as for 
a grown man to rub his gums with coial, and 
cry to be charmed asleep by the jingle of silver 
bells.” And with more regret many others — 
Keats was among them — have thought that the 
inevitable effect of the advance of science would 
be to destroy the possibility of poetry. 

What is the truth m this matter? How is our 
estimate of poetry going to be affected by sci- 
ence? And how will poetry itself be influenced? 
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The extreme importance which has in the past 
been assigned to poetry is a fact which must he 
accounted for whether we conclude that it was 
rightly assigned or not, and whether we con- 
sider that poetry will continue to be held m 
such esteem or not It indicates that the case for 
poetiy, whethei light ui wiung, is one which 
turns on momentous issues We shall not have 
dealt adequately with it unless we have raised 
questions of great significance 
Veiy much toil has gone to the endeavour to 
explain the high place of poetry m human af- 
fairs, with, on the whole, few satisfactory or 
convincing lesults This is not surpusmg For 
in order to show r how poetiy is important it is 
first necessary to discovei to some extent what 
it is. Until recently this preliminary task could 
only be very incompletely earned out, the psy- 
chology of instinct and emotion was too little 
advanced; and, moreover, die wild speculations 
natural in pre-seientific enquiry definitely stood 
in the way. Neither the professional psycholo- 
gist, whose intei esl in poetry is fiequently not 
intense, nor the man of letters, who as a rule 
has no adequate ideas of the mind as a whole, 
has been equipped foi the investigation Both a 
passionate knowledge of poetiy and a capacity 
for dispassionate psychological analysis are le- 
quired if it is to be satisfactorily prosecuted 
It will be best to begin by asking “What kind 
of a thing, in the widest sense, is poetry 9 ” When 
we have answeied this we shall be leady to ask 
“How can we use and misuse it 9 ” and “What 
reasons are llieie for thinking it valuable 9 ” 

Let us take an experience, ten minutes of a 
person’s life, and describe it in bioad outline. 
It is now possible to indicate its general struc- 
ture, to point out w'hat is important in it, w'hat 
trivial and accessory, which features depend 
upon which, how it has arisen, and how' it is 
probably going to influence Ins future experi- 
ence There are, of course, wide gaps in this 
description, none the less it is at last possible 
to understand in geneial how the mind works 
in an experience, and what soit of stream of 
events the experience is. 

A poem, let us say Wordsworth’s Westminster 
Bridge sonnet, is such an experience, it is the 
experience the right kind of reader has when 
he peruses the verses. And the first step to an 
understanding of the place and future of poetry 


in human affairs is to see what the general struc- 
ture of such an expenence is Let us begin by 
reading it very slowly, prefeiably aloud, giving 
every syllable time to make its full effect upon 
us And let us read it experimental!} , repeating 
it, vaning oui tone of voice until we aie satis- 
fied that we have caught its ih)lhm as well as 
w'e are able, and — w’hether our reading is such 
as to please other people or not — we ourselves 
at least are ceitam how it should “go” 

Earth has not anything to show more fair: 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This City now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres and temples lie 
Open to the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Nevei did sun more beautifully steep 
In Ins first splendour valley, rock 01 lull, 

Ne er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep! 

The river glidcth at its own sweet will 
Dear Cod' the veiy houses seem asleep 
And all that mighty heart is lying still 1 

We may best make our analysis of the ex- 
perience that arises through reading these lines 
fiom the surface mwaids, to speak metaphori- 
cally The suiface is the impression of the 
punted wmrds on the lelma This sets up an 
agitation which we must follow' as it goes deeper 
and deeper. 

The fiisl tilings to occur (if they do not, the 
rest of the expenenre will be giavely made-i 
quale) aie the sound of the woids “in the mind’ s) 
eai” . and the feel of the woids unaginaiilyl 
spoken 1 These togelhci give the full body, as 
it W'ere to the woids, and it is with the full 
bodies of woids that the poet woiks, not with 
then punted signs But many people lose neaily 
eveiylhing in poetiy llnough these indispensable 
parts escaping them 

Next arise vanous pie tuies “in the mind’s 
eye”, not of woids bul of things for which the 
woids stand, peihaps of ships, peihaps of hills, 
and togelhei with them, it may be, othei images 
of various sorts. Images of what it feels like to 
stand leaning on the parapet of Westminster 

1 The view of the mind-body problem assumed here 
is defended and maintained with rtfeiemes to the con- 
temporary authorities who hold it in The Meaning of 
Psychology by C K Ogden, Chapter II (London, 
Kegan Paul, New Yoik, Haipeis, 1926 ) 
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Bridge Pei haps that odd thing an image of 
“silence “ But. unlike the image-bodies of the 
voids themsehcs, those other images of things 
aie not vitallv impoitant Those who ha\e them 
ma) \ery well think them indispensable, and 
joi them they may be necessaiy; but othei 
people mat not lequne them at all This is a 
point at which difleiences between individual 
minds are veiy maiked 

Thence omvards the agitation which is the 
expel lence dnides into a majoi and a minor 
bianch. though the two streams hare innumer- 
able mtei t onncctions and influence one another 
intimately Indeed it is only as an expositor’s 
artifice that we may r speak of them as tw'o 
streams 

The mmoi bianch we may call the intellectual 
slieam, the othei, which we may call the active, 
or emotional, stream, is made up of the play of 
oui interests 

The intellectual stieam is fanly easy to fol- 
low, it follows itself, so to speak, but it is the 
less important of the two In poetn it matters 
only as a mentis, it dnects and excites the active 
stieam It is made up of thoughts, which are not 
static little entities that bob up into conscious- 
ness and down again out of it, but fluent hap- 
penings eients, which lcflect or point to the 
things the thoughts are of Exactly how they do 
this is a matter which is still much disputed 

This pointing to 01 reflecting things is all 
that thoughts do They appeal to do much more; 
which is oui chief illusion The leahn of thought 
is never a sovereign state Oui thoughts aie the 
sen ants of oui mleiests, and even when they 
seem to lebel it is usually our interests that are 
in disoidei Our thoughts aie pointeis and it is 
the othei, the active, stream which deals with 
the things which thoughts leflecl or point to 

Some people who read reise (they do not 
often read much of it) are so constituted that 
very little more happens than this intellectual 
stream of thoughts It is pcihaps superfluous to 
point out that they miss the leal poem To exag- 
gerate this part of the expel lence, and give it 
too much importance on its own account, is a 
notable cui lent tendency, and for many people 
explains why they do not read poetry 

The actne branch is what really matters; for 
from it all the energy of the whole agitation 
comes The thinking which goes on is somewhat 


like the play of an ingenious and invaluable 
“governor” run by, but controlling, the main 
machine Ereiy experience is essentially some 
interest or gioup of interests swinging back to 
rest 

To undei stand what an interest is we should 
picture the mind as a system of very delicately 
poised balances, a system which so long as we 
are in health is constantly growing Every situ- 
ation we come into disturbs some of these bal- 
ances to some degree. The ways in which they 
swing back to a new equipoise are the impulses 
with which we respond to the situation And 
the chief balances in the system aie our chief 
interests. 

Suppose that we carry a magnetic compass 
about in the neighbourhood of powerful mag- 
nets. The needle waggles as we move and comes 
to rest pointing in a new direction whenever we 
stand still in a new position Suppose that in- 
stead of a single compass we carry an arrange- 
ment of many magnetic needles, large and small, 
swung so that they influence one another, some 
able only to swing horizontally, othei s verti- 
cally, others hung freely. As we move, the per- 
turbations in this system will be very compli- 
cated But for e\ery position in -which we place 
it thcie will be a final position of lest for all 
the needles into which they will m the end settle 
down, a general poise for the whole system But 
even a slight displacement may set the whole 
assemblage of needles busily readjusting them- 
selves 

One further complication. Suppose that while 
all the needles influence one another, some of 
them respond only to some of the outer magnets 
among which the system is moving The reader 
can easily diaw a diagram if his imagination 
needs a visual support. 

The mind is not unlike such a system if we 
imagine it to be incredibly complex The needles 
are our interests, varying in their importance, 
that is in the degree to which any movement 
they make involves movement m the other 
needles Each new disequilibrium, which a shift 
of position, a fresh situation, entails, corresponds 
to a need: and the wagglings which ensue as 
the system rearranges itself are our responses, 
the impulses through which we seek to meet the 
need. Often the new poise is not found until 
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long after the original disturbance Thus states 
of strain can arise which last for yeais. 

The child conies into the world as a compara- 
tively simple arrangement Few things affect 
him comparatively speaking, and his responses 
also are few and simple, but he very quickly 
becomes more complicated His recurrent needs 
for food and for various attentions are con- 
stantly setting all his needles swinging Little 
by little separate needs become departmental- 
ized as it were, sub-systems are formed; hunger 
causes one set of responses, the sight of his 
toys another, loud noises yet another, and so on 
But the sub-systems never become quite inde- 
pendent So he grows up, becoming susceptible 
to ever more numerous and more delicate in- 
fluences 

He grows more discriminating in some re- 
spects, he is thrown out of equilibrium by 
slighter differences in his situation In other 
respects he becomes more stable From time to 
time, through growth, fresh interests develop, 
sex is the outstanding example. His needs in- 
crease, he becomes capable of being upset by 
quite new causes, he becomes responsive to quite 
new aspects of the situation 

This development takes a very indirect course 
It would be still more erratic if society did not 
mould and remould him at eveiy stage, reorgan- 
ising him incompletely two 01 three times over 
before he grows up He reaches maturity in the 
form of a vast assemblage of major and minor 
interests, partly a chaos, partly a system, with 
some tracts of his personality fully developed 
and free to respond, others tangled and jammed 
in all kinds of accidental ways It is this incred- 
ibly complex assemblage of interests to which 
the printed poem has to appeal. Sometimes the 
poem is itself the influence w'hich distuibs us, 
sometimes it is merely the means by which an 
already existing disturbance can right itself 
More usually peihaps it is both at once 

We must picture then the sti earn of the poetic 
experience as the swinging back into cquilibnum 
of these disturbed interests We are reading the 
poem in the first place only because we are in 
some way interested in doing so, only because 
some interest is attempting to regain its poise 
thereby. And whatever happens as we read hap- 
pens only for a similar reason. We understand 
the words (the intellectual branch of the stream 
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goes on its way successfully) only because an 
interest is reacting thiough that means, and all 
the rest of the expei lence is equally but more 
evidently oui adaptation woiking itself out. 

The lest of the experience is made up of emo- 
tions and attitudes Emotions are what the re- 
action, with its level beiations m bodily changes, 
feels like Attitudes are the impulses towards 
one kind of behaviour 01 anothei which are set 
ready by the response They are, as it were, its 
outwaid going pait J Sometimes, as here in West- 
minster Budge, they aie veiy easily ovei looked 
But consider a simplei case — a fit of laughter 
which it is absolutely essential to conceal, in 
Church or duung a solemn mteniew, for ex- 
ample You contme not to laugh, but there is 
no doubt about the activity of the impulses m 
their restricted form The much moie subtle and 
elaborate impulses which a poem excites arc not 
different in principle They do not show them- 
selves as a rule, they do not come out into the 
open, largely because they aie so complex When 
they have adjusted themselves to one anolliei 
and become organized into a coherent whole, 
the needs concerned may be satisfied In a fully 
developed man a state of leadmess for action 
will lake the place of action when the full ap- 
propriate situation for action is not picsent The 
essential peculianty of poetiy as of all the aits 
is that the full appiopriatc situation is not 
present It is an actor we aie seeing upon the 
stage, not Hamlet So readiness for action takes 
the place of actual behaviour 

This is the main plan then of the experience. 
Signs on the letma, taken up by sets of needs 
(lemembei how many olhei impiessions all day 
long lemain entnely unnoticed because no inter- 
est responds to them) , thence an elaboiate agi- 
tation of impulses, one branch of which is 
thoughts oi what the words mean, the other an 
emotional lesponse leading to the development 
of attitudes, piepaiations, that is, foi action 
which may 01 may not take place, the two 
branches being in intimate connection 

We must look now a little more closely at 
these connections It may seem odd that we do 
not more definitely make the thoughts the rulers 
and causes of the rest of the response. To do 

2 For a further discussion of attitudes see the author’s 
Principles of Literacy Criticism, Chapter XV (Inter- 
national Library of Psychology) 
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just this has been m fact the grand error of 
traditional psychology. Man prefers to stress the 
features which distinguish him fiom monkey, 
and chief among these are his intellectual capaci- 
ties Impoitant though they aie, he has given 
them a rank to which they are not entitled. 
Intellect is an adjunct to the mleiests, a means 
by which they adjust themselves more success- 
fully Man is not in any sense pumarily an 
intelligence, he is a system of interests. Intelli- 
gence helps man but does not_ lun him 

Partly through this natui al mistake, and 
partly because intellectual operations are so 
much easier to study, the whole traditional anal- 
\sis of the woiking of the mind has been turned 
upside down It is laigely a« a remedy fiom the 
difficulties which this mistake involves that 
poetiy mav have so much impoitance in the 
future But let us look again more closely at 
the poetic experience. 

In the fiist place, why is it essential in 
[reading poetry to give the words their full 
imagined sound and body 9 What is meant by 
saying that the poet wmrks with this sound and 
body 9 The answ'ei is that even before the words 
have been intellectually undei stood and the 
thoughts they occasion fonned and followed, the 
movement and sound of the words is playing 
deeply and intimately upon the interests. How 
this happens is a matter which has yet to be 
successfully investigated, but that it happens no 
sensitive readci of poetry doubts. A good deal 
of poetry and e\ en some great poetry exists 
(eg, some of Shakespeare's Songs and, in a 
different way, much of the best of Swinburne) 
in which the sense of the woids can be almost 
entirely missed oi neglected without loss. Never 
perhaps entirely without effort, however, though 
sometimes with advantage. But the plain fact 
that die relative importance of grasping the 
sense of the words may vai j (compare Brown- 
ing’s Before with his After) is enough for our 
purpose here. 

In neatly all poetry the sound and feel of the 
words, what is often called the form of the 
poem m opposition to its content, get to work 
first, and the sense in which the words are 
taken is subtly influenced by this fact. Most 
words aie ambiguous as regards their plain 
sense, especially in poetry We can take them 
as we please in a variety of senses. The sense 


we are pleased to choose is the one which most 
suits the impulses already stirred through the 
foim of the verse The same thing can be noticed 
m conversation Not the strict logical sense of 
what is said, but the tone of voice and the occa- 
sion are the piimaiy factois by which w T e inter- 
pret. Science, it is worth noting, endeavours with 
increasing success to bar out these factors We 
believe a scientist because he can substantiate 
his remarks, not because he is eloquent or forc- 
ible in his enunciation In fact, we distrust him 
when he seems to be influencing us by his man- 
ner. 

In its use of words poetry is just the reverse 
of science Very definite thoughts do occur, but 
not because the words are so chosen as logically 
to bar out all possibilities but one. No But 
because the manner, the tone of voice, the 
cadence and the rhythm play upon our inter- 
ests and make them pick out from among an 
indefinite number of possibilities the precise 
particular thought which they need This is why 
poetical descriptions often seem so much more 
accurate than prose descriptions Language 
logically and scientifically used cannot describe 
a landscape or a face. To do so it would need 
a prodigious apparatus of names for shades and 
nuances, for precise particular qualities These 
names do not exist, so other means have to be 
used The poet, even when, like Ruskin or De 
Qumcey, he wntes in prose, makes the reader 
pick out the piecise particular sense required 
from an indefinite number of possible senses 
w’hich a word, phrase or sentence may carry. 
The means by which he does this aie many and 
varied. Some of them have been mentioned 
above, but the way m which he uses them is 
the poet’s own secret, something which cannot 
be taught He knows how to do it, but he does 
not himself know how it is done 

Misundei standing and under-estimation of 
poetry is mainly due to ovei -estimation of the 
thought in it. We can see still more clearly that 
thought is not the prime factor if we consider 
for a moment not the experience of the reader 
but that of the poet. Why does the poet use 
these words and no others? Not because they 
stand for a series of thoughts which in them- 
selves are what he is concerned to communicate. 
It i s never what a poem says which matters , 
Fut whaf it is. The poet is not writing as a 



scientist. He uses these words because the inter- 
ests which the situation calls into play combine 
to bring them, just m this form, into his con- 
sciousness as a means of 01 dering, controlling 
and consolidating the whole experience The ex- 
perience itself, the tide of impulses sweeping 
through the mind, is the source and the sanction 
of the words They represent this experience it- 
self, not any set of perceptions or reflections, 
though often to a reader who approaches the 
poem wrongly they will seem to be only a series 
of remarks about other things But to a suitable 
reader the words — if they actually spring fiom 
experience and are not due to verbal habits, to 
the desire to be effective, to factitious excogita- 
tion, to imitation, to irrelevant contrivances, or 
to any other of the failings which prevent most 
people from writing poetry — the words will 
reproduce in his mmd a similar play of inter- 
ests putting him foi the while into a similar 
situation and leading to the same response. 

Why this should happen is still somewhat of 
a mystery. An extraordinarily intucate con- 
course of impulses biings the words together. 
Then in another mmd the affair in part reverses 
itself, the words bring into being a similar con- 
course of impulses The woids which seem to 
be the effect of the experience in the first in- 
stance, seem to become the cause of a similar 
experience in the second A very odd thing to 
happen, not exactly paialleled outside communi- 
cation But this description is not quite accurate. 
The words, as we have seen, are not simply the 
effect in one case, nor the cause in the othei. 
In both cases they are the pait of the experience 
which binds it together, Inch gives it a definite 
structure and keeps it from being a mere welter 
of disconnected impulses They are the key, to 
borrow a useful metaphor fiom McDougall, for 
this particular combination of impulses. So re- 
garded, it is less strange that what the poet 
wrote should reproduce his experience m the 
mmd of the reader. 

3 

WHAT IS VALUABLE? 

Enough perhaps as to the kind of thing a 
poem is, as to the general structure of these 
experiences. Let us now turn to the further ques- 
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tions “Of what use is it?” “Why and how is it 
valuable 9 ” 

The first point to be made is that poetic ex- 
periences are valuable (when they are) in the 
same ways as any other expenences They are 
to be judged by the same standards What are 
these? 

Extraordinarily diverse news have been held 
upon this point. Veiy naturally, since such very 
different ideas have been entei tamed as to what 
kind of thing an experience is For our opinions 
as to the differences between good and bad 
experiences depend inevitably upon what we 
take an experience to be As fashions have 
changed in psychology men’s ethical theories 
have followed suit When a cieated, simple and 
eternal soul was the pnotal point, Good was 
conformity with the v ill of the creator. Evil 
was rebellion When the associationist psjchol- 
ogists substituted a swarm of sensations and 
images for the soul, Good became pleasure and 
Evil became pain, and so on A long chapter 
of the histoiy of opinions has still to be writ- 
ten tracing these changes Now that the mind 
is seen to be a hierarchy of intei ests, what mil 
for this account be the diffeience between Good 
and Evil? 

It is the difference between fiee and wasteful 
organization, between fullness and nariowness 
of life. For if the mind is a si stem of mleiests, 
and if an expenence is their play, the worth of 
any exjjenence is a matter of the degiee to 
which the mmd, through this expenence attains 
a complete equilibrium 

This is a first approximation. It needs quali- 
fying and expanding if it is to become a satis- 
factory theoiy. Let us see how some of these 
amendments would run. 

Consider an hour of any pel son’s life It holds 
out innumerable possibilities Which of these are 
realized depends upon two main gioups of fac- 
tors — the external situation in which he is liv- 
ing, his surroundings, including the other people 
with whom he is in contact, and, secondly, his 
psychological make-up The first of these, the 
external situation, is sometimes given too much 
importance. We have only to notice what very 
different experiences different people undeigo 
when m closely similar situations to recognize 
this fact. A situation which is dulness itself for 
one may be full of excitement for another. 
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What an mdiv idual responds to is not the whole 
situation but a selection fiom it, and as a rule 
feu people make the same selection. What is 
selected is decided bv the organization of the 
mdiMdual's interests 

Now let us simplify the case by supposing 
that nothing which happens during this hour is 
going to have any further consequences either 
in oui hypothetical person’s life or m anyone 
else’s He is going to cea«e to exist when the 
clock slnkes — but for our purposes he must be 
imagined not to know this — and fio one is to 
be a whit bettei or worse whatever he thinks, 
feels or docs dunng the hour. What shall we 
say it would be best for him. if he could, to do 9 

We need not bother to imagine the detail of 
the external situation 01 the chaiacter of the 
man We can answer our question in geneial 
terms without doing so The man has a certain 
definite instinctive make-up — the result of his 
past histoiv. including his heiedity There will 
be many things which he cannot do which an- 
othei man could, and many things which he 
cannot do m this situation whatever it is, which 
he could do in othei situations But given this 
particulai man in this particular situation, our 
question is. which of the possibilities open to 
him would be bettei than which others 9 How 
would we as friendly observers like to see him 
living 9 

Setting pain aside we may perhaps agree that 
toipoi would be the worst choice Complete m- 
eilness, lifclesoness would be the sorriest spec- 
tacle — anticipating too nearly and unnecessai lly 
what is to happen when the hour stakes We 
can then pel haps agiee. though, here moie re- 
sistance fiom preconceived ideas may be en- 
counleied, that the best choice would be the 
opposite of torpor, that is to say the fullest, 
keenest, most active and complete kind of life 

Such a life is one which brings into play as 
many as possible of the positive interests We 
can leave out the negative interests It would 
be a pity foi oui faend to be fughtened or 
disgusted ev en foi a minute of his precious hour. 

But this is not all. It is not enough that many 
inteiests should be stnred There is a more im- 
portant point to be noted 

The Gods approve 

The depth and not the tumult of the soul. 


The interests must come into play and remain 
in play with as little conflict among themselves 
as possible. In other woids, the experience must 
be oigamzed so as to give all the impulses of 
which it is composed the greatest possible de- 
gree of freedom 3 

It is in this respect that people differ most 
from one another It is this which separates the 
good life from the bad Far more life is wasted 
through muddled mental oiganization than 
through lack of opportunity. Conflicts between 
different impulses are the greatest evils which 
afflict mankind 

The best life then which we can wish for our 
fuend will be one in which as much as pos- 
sible of himself is engaged (as many of his im- 
pulses as possible) And this with as little con- 
flict, as little mutual interference between differ- 
ent sub-systems of his activities as there can be 
The more he lives and the less he thwarts him- 
self, the better That briefly is our answer as 
ps) chologists, as outside observers abstractly de- 
scribing the state of affairs And if it is asked, 
what does such life feel like, how is it to live 
thiough? the answei is that it feels like and is 
the expei ience of poetry. 

There aie two ways in which conflict can be 
avoided or overcome By conquest and by con- 
ciliation One or other of the contesting im- 
pulses can be suppressed, or they can come to 
a mutual arrangement, they can adjust them- 
selves to one anothei. We owe to psycho-analy- 
sis — at present still a rather undisciplined 
bianch of psjchology — a great deal of striking 
ev idence as to the extreme difficulty of suppress- 
ing any vigorous impulse. When it seems to be 
suppiessed it is often found to be really as 
active as ever, but in some other form, generally 
a troublesome one Persistent mental imbalances 
are the source of nearly all our troubles. For 
this reason, as well as for the simpler reason 
that suppression is wasteful of life, conciliation 
is always to be preferred to conquest People 
who are always wmmng victories over them- 
selves might equally well be described as always 
enslaving themselves Their lives become un- 
necessarily narrow. The minds of many saints 

3 See The Foundations oj Aesthetics, by C. K. Ogden, 
James Wood and the author, pp 74 2. for a description 
of such experience. 



have been like wells; they should have been 
like lakes or like the sea. 

Unfortunately, most of us, left to ourselves, 
have no opLion but to go m for extensive at- 
tempts at self-conquest It is our only means of 
escape fi orn chaos Our impulses must have some 
order, some 01 gamsalion, or we do not live ten 
minutes without disastei In the past, Tradition, 
a kind of Treaty of Versailles assigning fion- 
tiers and spheres of influence to the diffeient 
interests, and based chiefly upon conquest, 01- 
dered oui lives in a moderately satisfactory man- 
ner But Tiadition is weakening Moial authori- 
ties are not as well backed by beliefs as they 
were; their sanctions aie declining in foice We 
are in need of something to take the place of 
the old order Not m need of a new balance of 
power, a new arrangement of conquests, but of 
a League of Nations foi the moral ordering of 
the impulses; a new order based on conciliation, 
not on attempted suppiession 

Only the rarest individuals hitherto have 
achieved this new ordei, and never yet perhaps 
completely But many have achieved it for a 
brief while, for a particular phase of experi- 
ence, and many have recoided it foi these 
phases 

Of these records poetry consists 

But before going on to this new point let us 
return for a moment to our hypothetical friend 
who is enjoying his last hour, and suppose this 
limitation lemoved Instead of such aii hour let 
us considei any hour, one which has conse- 
quences for his future and for other people Let 
us consider any piece of any life How far is our 
argument affected 9 Will our standards of good 
and evil be altered 9 

Clearly the case now is, in certain respects, 
different, it is much more complicated We have 
to take these consequences into account We have 
to regard his experience not m itself alone, but 
as a piece of his life and as a probable factor 
in other people’s situations If we aie to appiove 
of the experience, it must not only be full of 
life and free from conflict, but it must be likely 
to lead to other experiences, both his own and 
those of other people, also full of life and free 
from conflict And often, in actual fact, it has 
to be less full of life and more restricted than 
it might be in order to ensuie these results. A 
momentary individual good has often to be sacri- 
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ficed for the sake of a later 01 a general good 
Conflicts aie often necessary in oidci that they 
should not occur later. The mutual adjustment 
of conflicting impulses may take’ time, and an 
acute struggle may be the onl) v\j> m which 
they leai n to co-opeiale peacefull) m the future 

But all these complications and qualifications 
do not distuib the conclusion we arrived at 
through considei mg the simpler case. A good 
experience is still one full of life, in the sense 
which we have explained, or denvalely one con- 
ducive to expei lences full of life An evil ex- 
perience is one which is self-thwai ting oi con- 
ducive to stultifying conflicts So fai then, all is 
sound and shipshape m the argument, and we 
can go on to consider the poet. 

4 

THE COMMAND OF LIFE 

The chief chaiactenstic of poets is their 
amazing command of words This is not a meie 
matter of vocabulary, though it is significant 
that Shakespeaie’s vocabulaiy is the uchest and 
most varied that any Englishman has evei used 
It is not the quantity of woids a v\ liter has at 
his disposal, but the way in which he disposes 
them that gives him his lank as a poet His 
sense of how they modify one anothei. how their 
sepai ate effects in the mind combine, how they 
fit into the whole icspon=c, is what matters As 
a lule the poet is not conscious of the leason 
why just these woids and no otheis best serve 
They fall into then place without Ins conscious 
control, and a fcclmg of lightness, of inevitabil- 
ity is commonly his sole conscious giound for 
his ceitainty that he has oideicd them aught 
It would as a rule be idle to ask him wh) lie 
used a paiticular rhv thm oi a particular epithet 
He might give reasons, but they would piobablv 
be meie rationalizations having nothing to do 
with the matter Foi the choice of the ihv thm oi 
the epithet was not an intellectual mattei 
(though it may be capable of an intellectual 
justification), but was due to an instinctive im- 
pulse seeking to confirm itself, or to order itself 
with its fellows. 

It is very important to realize how deep are 
the motives which govern the poet’s u=c of 
words No study of other poets which is not an 
impassioned study will .help him He caii learn 
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much fiom other poets, but only by letting them 
influence him deeply, not by any superficial 
examination of then stile Foi the motives which 
shape a poem opting fiom the loot of the nnnd 
The poeL s style is the dnect outcome of the way 
in which his mteiesis aie organized. That amaz- 
ing capacity of his for 01 deung speech is only 
a part of a moie amazing capacity for ordeiing 
Ins expei lence 

This is the explanation of the fact that poetiy 
cannot be wulten by cunning and study, by 
ci aft and conti nance To a supcificial glance 
the pioduclions of the meie scholar, steeped in 
the poetiy of the past, and animated by intense 
emulation and a passionate desne to place him- 
self among the poets, will often look extraordi- 
narily like poetiy His woids may seem as 
subtly and delicately ordered as words can be, 
his epithets as happy, his tiansitions as daring, 
his simplicity as peifect By eveiy intellectual 
test he may succeed But unless the ordeiing of 
the words sprang, not fiom knowledge of the 
technique of poetiy added to a desire to write 
some, but fiom an actual supiemc oidenng of 
experience, a closer appioach to his work will 
betray it Characteristically its rhythm will give 
it away. For lhytlnn is no matter of tricks with 
syllables, but dnectly reflects personality It is 
not separable from the words to which it be- 
longs Mox mg rhy thm in poetry arises only from 
genuinely' stirred impulses, and is a more subtle 
index than anv other to the order of the interests. 

Poetry, in olhei words, cannot be imitated, it 
cannot be faked so as to baffle the only test that 
ought exer to be applied It is unfortunately 
tiue that this test is often very difficult to apply. 
And it is sometimes hard to know w'hether the 
test has or has not been applied For the test is 
this — that only genuine poetry will give to the 
leader who approaches it m the proper manner 
a response which is as passionate, noble and 
serene as the experience of the poet, the master 
of speech because he is the master of experience 
itself But it is easy to read carelessly and shal- 
lowly, and easy to mistake for the response some- 
thing which does not properly belong to it at 
all By caieless reading we miss what is in the 
poem. And in some states of mind, for example, 
when intoxicated, the silliest doggerel may seem 
sublime. What happened was not due to the 
doggerel but to the drink. 


With these general considerations in mind we 
may turn now fiom the question — What can the 
dawning science of psychology tell us about 
poetiy? — to the allied questions — How is sci- 
ence in geneial, and the new outlook upon the 
woild which it induces, alieady affecting poetry, 
and to w'hat extent may science make obsolete 
the poetry of the past? To answer these ques- 
tions we need to sketch some of the changes 
W'hich have lecenlly come about in our world- 
pictuie, and to consider anew what it is that 
we demand from poetry. 

5 

THE NEUTRALISATION OF NATURE 

The poets are failing us, or we them, if after 
reading them we do not find ourselves changed; 
not with a tempoiary change, such as luncheon 
or slumber will produce, fiom w'hich we in- 
evitably work back to the status quo ante, but 
with a permanent alteration of oui possibilities 
as responsive individuals m good or bad adjust- 
ment to an all but overwhelming concourse of 
stimulations How many living poets have the 
pow'er to make such deep changes? Let us set 
aside youthful enthusiasm, there is a time m 
most lives when, lightly enough, Mr. Masefield, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr Dunkwater, or even Mr Noyes 
or Mr Studdert Kennedy may piofoundly affect 
the awakening mind; it is being introduced to 
poetry Later on, looking back, we can see that 
any one of a hundred other poets would have 
served as well or better Let us consider only 
the experienced, the fanly hardened leader, w'ho 
is familiar with a great deal of the poetry of 
the past 

Contemporary poetry which will, accidents 
apart, modify the attitudes of this reader must 
be such as could not have been written in an- 
other age than our own. It must have sprung 
m part fiom the contemporary situation. It 
must correspond to needs, impulses, attitudes, 
which did not arise in the same fashion for 
poets in the past, and criticism also must take 
notice of the contemporary situation. Our atti- 
tudes to man, to nature, and to the universe 
change with every generation, and have changed 
with unusual violence in recent years. We can- 
not leave these changes out of account in judg- 
ing modern poetry. When attitudes are changing 
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neither criticism nor poetry can remain station- 
ary. To those who realise what the poet is this 
will be obvious, but all literary histoiy bears 
it out 

It would be of little use to give a list of the 
chief recent intellectual revolutions and to at- 
tempt to deduce therefrom what must be hap- 
pening to poetry The effects upon our attitudes 
of changes of opinion are too complex to be cal- 
culated so What we have to consider is not 
men’s cuirent opinions but their attitudes — how 
they feel about this or that as part of the world, 
what relative importance its different aspects 
have for them, what they are piepared to sacri- 
fice for what; what they trust, what they are 
frightened by, what they desire. To discover 
these things we must go to the poets. Unless they 
are failing us, they will show us just these things 

They -will show them, but, of course, they will 
not state them Their poetry will not be about 
their attitudes in the sense in which a treatise 
on anatomy is about the structure of the body. 
Their poetiy will arise out of their attitudes and 
will evoke them in an adequate reader, but, as 
a rule, it will not mention any attitudes We 
must, of course, expect occasional essays in 
verse upon psychological topics, but these should 
not mislead us Most of the attitudes with which 
poetry is concerned are indescribable — because 
psychology is still in a primitive stage — and can 
only be named or spoken about as the attitude 
of this poem or that. The poem, the actual ex- 
perience as it foims itself in the mind of the 
fit reader, controlling his responses to the woild 
and ordering his impulses, is our best evidence 
as to how other men feel about things, and we 
read it, if we are serious, partly to discover 
how life seems to another, partly to try how his 
attitudes suit us, engaged as we also are in the 
same enterprise. 

Although we cannot — for lack of a sufficient 
psychology — describe attitudes m terms which 
do not apply also to others which we are not 
considering, and although we cannot deduce a 
poet’s attitudes from the general intellectual 
background, none the less, after reading his 
poetry, when his experience has become our 
own, we can sometimes profitably look round us 
to see why these attitudes should be so very dif- 
ferent, in some ways, from those we find m the 
poetry of 100 or 1,000 years ago. In so doing 


we gain a means of indicating what these atti- 
tudes are, useful both foi those who aie consti- 
tutionally unable to read poetry fan increasing 
numbei ), and ioi those victims of education who 
neglect modem poetry because they "donT know 
w hat to make of it ” 

What, then, has been happening to the intel- 
lectual backgiound, to the w'oild-pictuie, and in 
what ways may changes heie ha\e caused a re- 
oiganization of oui altitudes 9 

The central dominant change may be described 
as the Neuti alisaLion oj Natuie, the tiansfeicnce 
fiom the Magical View' of the woild to the scien- 
tific, a change so great that it is pet haps only 
paralleled histoneally by the change, from what- 
e\ cr adumbration of a woi Id-pit tuic piecedcd 
the Magical View, to the Magical View itself 
By tlie Magical View I mean, roughly, the belief 
m a woild of Spirits and Poweis which conltol 
events, and which can be evoked and. to some 
extent, controlled themselves by human pi no- 
tices The belief in Inspnation and the beliefs 
underlying Ritual aie repiesenlative paits of 
this view It has been decaying slowly for some 
300 yeais, but its definite overthrow has taken 
place only' in the last 60 Vestiges and smvivals 
of it prompt and dnect a great pait of oui daili 
affairs, but it is no longer the woild-pictuie 
which an informed mind most easily accepts 
Theie is some evidence that Poctiv, togetliei 
with the other Arts, aiose with this Magical 
View It is a possibility to be seiiously consid- 
ered that Poetry mav pass awav with it. 

The reasons for the downfall of the Magical 
View are familiar. It seems to have aiisen as a 
consequence of an inciease in man’s knowledge 
of and command over natuie (the discovery of 
agucultuie) It fell thiough the extension of 
that knowledge of and command ovei natuie 
Throughout its (10,000 yeais 9 ) leign its stabil- 
ity has been due to its capacity for satisfying 
men’s emotional needs through its adequacy' as 
an object for then altitudes We must icmembcr 
that human attitudes have developed always in- 
side the social group, they aie what a man feels, 
the mainsprings of his behaviour towaids his 
fellow-men, and they have only a limited field 
of applicability Thus the Magical View, being 
an interpretation of nature in terms of man’s 
own most intimate and most important affans, 
very soon came to suit man’s emotional make-up 
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bettei than any othei view possibly could The 
attraction of the Magical View lay very little in 
the actual command ovei natuie which it gave. 
That Gallon nas the fust peison to lest the 
efficacy of piavei expci linen tally is an indica- 
tion of this \\ hat did give the Magical View 
its standing was the ease and adequacy with 
which the unneisc theiem presented could be 
emotionally handled, the scope offered for man’s 
lore and hatied. for Ins terror as well as foi 
Ins hope and Ins despair It gave life a shape, 
a shaipness. and a coheience that no 'othei means 
could so easily secure 

In its place we have the universe of the mathe- 
matician a field foi the tracing out of ever 
wider and moie geneial uniformities A field m 
which intellectual ceilainty is, almost foi the 
first time, available, and on an unlimited scale 
Also the despondencies, the emotional excite- 
ments accompanying leseaich and discovery, 
again on an unprecedented scale Thus a num- 
ber of men who might in othei times have been 
poets are todav m bio-chemical laboratones — a 
fact of which we might avail oui selves, did we 
feel the need, in defence of an alleged present 
poverty in poetry But apart from these thrills, 
what has the yvoild-pictuie of science to do with 
human emotions 9 A god voluntanly 01 mvolun- 
tanly subjected to the General Theory of Rela- 
ting does not make an emotional appeal So 
this foim of compionnse fails Various emergent 
deities have been suggested- — by Mi Wells, by 
Professois Alexander and Lloyd Morgan — but, 
alas! the 1 casons for suggesting them have be- 
come too clear and conscious They' aie there to 
meet a demand, not to make one. they do not 
do the woik for which they weie imented 

The ie\ oluLion bi ought about by science is, 
in shoit, too diastic to be met by any such half- 
measuies It touches the central principle by 
which the Mind has been deliberately organized 
in the past, and no alteialion in beliefs, how- 
ever great, will ieM.ore equilibnum xvhile that 
principle is letained I come now to the main 
purpoit of these remarks. 

Ever since man first grew self-conscious and 
reflective he has supposed that his feelings, his 
attitudes, and his conduct spi ing from his knowl- 
edge That as far as he could it would be wise 
for him to organise himself in this way, with 


knowledge 4 as the foundation on which should 
lest feeling, attitude, and behaviour In point 
of fact, he nevei has been so organised, knovvl- 
edge having been until leccntly too scarce, but 
he has constantly' been peisuaded that he yvas 
built on this plan, and has endeavouied to carry 
the stiucture further on these lines. He has 
sought for knowledge, supposing that it xvould 
itself directly excite a right orientation to exist- 
ence, supposing that, if he only knew rvhat the 
world yvas like, this knowledge m itself would 
shoyv him how to feel towards it, what attitudes 
to adopt, and with what aims to live. He has 
constantly called what he found in this quest, 
“knoy\ ledge,” unayvaie that it yvas hardly ever 
pure, unawaie that his feelings, attiLudes, and 
behaviour yvere already orientated by his physio- 
logical and social needs, and yvere themselves, 
for the most part, the souices of yvhatever it yvas 
that he supposed himself to be knowing 

Suddenly, not long ago, he began to get genu- 
ine knowdedge on a laige scale The process 
went fastei and faster, it snoyv-balled Now he 
has to face the fact that the edifices of supposed 
knowdedge, with which he has for so long but- 
tressed and supported his attitudes, will no 
longer stand up, and, at the same time, he has 
to recognise that pure knoyvledge is irrelevant 
to his aims, that it has no duect bearing upon 
what he should feel, or rvhat he should attempt 
to do 

Foi science, rvhich is simply our most elabo- 
lale way of pointing to things systematically, 
tells us and can tell us nothing about the nature 
of things m any ultimate sense It can never 
ansyyei any' question of the foim • What is so 
and so 9 It can only tell us how so and so be- 
haves. And it does not attempt to do more than 
this Noi, indeed, can more than this be done 
Those ancient, deeply tioubling, formulations 
that begin with ‘‘What” and “Why” prove, when 
rve examine them, to be not questions at all, 
but requests — for emotional satisfaction They 
indicate our desire not for knoyvledge but for 
assurance, 5 a point which appears clearly when 

4 I e thoughts which are both true and evidenced, in 
the narrower, stricter senses For a discussion of some 
relevant senses of “truth” and “knowledge” see Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism, Chapters XXXIII and 
XXXIV 

r ’ On this point the study of the child’s questions in- 
cluded in The Language and Thought of the Child by 
J. Piaget (Kegan Paul, 1926), is illuminating 
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we look into the “How” of questions and re- 
quests, of knowledge and desire. Science can 
tell us about man’s place m the universe and 
his chances; thaL the place is piecarious, and 
the chances problematical It can enormously 
increase our chances if we can make wise use 
of it. But it cannot tell us what we are or what 
this woild is, not because these are in any sense 
insoluble questions, but because they are not 
questions at all 0 And if science cannot answer 
these pseudo-questions no more can philosophy 
or religion So that all the vaned answers which 
have for ages been regarded as the kejs of wis- 
dom are dissolving together. 

The result is a biological cusis which is not 
likely to be decided without tiouble. It is one 
which we can, peihaps, decide for oui selves, 
partly by thinking, partly by leorganising our 
minds in other ways, if we do not it may be 
decided foi us, not m the way we should choose 
While it lasts it puts a strain on each individual 
and upon society, which is pait of the explana- 
tion of many modem difficulties, the difficulties 
of the poet in particular, to come back to oui 
present subject. I have not really been far away. 

6 

POETRY AND BELIEFS 

The business of the poet, as we have seen, 
is to give oi del and coherence, and so fieedom, 
to a body of expeiience To do so thiough words 
which act as its skeleton, as a stiucture b) which 
the impulses which make up the expeiience aie 
adjusted to one another and act together The 
means by which words do this aie many and 
varied To W'ork them out is a problem for 
psychology. A beginning has been indicated 
above, but only a beginning What little can be 
done shows already that most cutical dogmas 
of the past are either false or nonsense A little 
knowledge is not heie a danger, but clears the 
air in a remaikable way 

Roughly and inadequately, even in the light 
of our present knowledge, w T e can say that words 
work in the poem m two main fashions. As 

°The remarks of Wittgenstein ( Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus, 6 5, 6 52). which superficially resemble 
this, should be consulted, if only to show how impor- 
tant the context of a statement may be, for what is 
said above should lead not towards but away from all 
forms of mysticism 
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sensory stimuli and as (in the ividest sense) 
svmbols. We must refiain fiom considenng the 
sensoiy side of the poem, lemaiking only that 
it is not m the least independent of the other 
side, and that it has for definite leasons prior 
impol lance in most poeti ) We must confine 
oui selves to the other function of wolds in the 
poem, oi rather, omitting much that is of sec- 
ondary lclevance, to one foim of that function 
let me call it pseudo-statement. 

It will be admitted — by those who distinguish 
between scientific statement, where tiuth is ulti- 
mately a mattet of venfication as this is under- 
stood in the laboratoi\. and emotive utterance, 
where “truth” is pumaiily accejilability by some 
attitude, and more lemolely is the acceptability 
of this attitude itself — that it is not the poet’s 
business to make tiue statements Yet poeti y 
has constantly the air of making statements, and 
impoi tant ones, which is one icasoii whj some 
mathematicians cannot lead it They find the 
alleged statements to be false It will be agieed 
that their appioach to poeti y and then expecta- 
tions fiom it aie mistaken But what exacll) is 
the othei, the light, the poetic, approach and 
how does it diffei fiom the mathematical ? 

The poetic appioach evidently limits the 
fiamewoik of possible consequences into which 
the pseudo-statement is taken. Foi the scientific 
approach this fiamewoik is unlimited Am and 
every consequence is lelevanl If any of the con- 
sequences of a statement conflicts with acknowl- 
edged fact then so much the woise foi the state- 
ment Not so with the pseudo-statement when 
poetically apjnoached The piobleni is — just 
how does the limitation woi k 9 The usual ac- 
count is in lei ms of a supposed univcise of dis- 
course, a woild of make-believe, of imagination, 
of lecogmscd fictions common to the poet and 
his readeis. A pseudo-statement which fits into 
this s) stem of assumptions would be legarded 
as “poetically true”, one which does not. as 
“poetically false ” This attempt to treat “poetic 
truth” on the model of gencial “coherence theo- 
nes” is veiy natuial for ceitain schools of logi- 
cians; but is inadequate, on the wrong lines 
from the outset. To mention two objections out 
of many; there is no means of discovering what 
the “univeise of discourse” is on any occasion, 
and the kind of coherence which mu=l hold 
within it, supposing it to be discoverable, is not 
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an aflan of logical relations Attempt to define 
the sjsteni of piopositions into which 

0. Rose, thou ait sick! 

must fit, and the logical relations which must 
hold between them if it is to be “poetically 
true”, the absmdil) of the theory becomes evi- 
dent 

We must look fuither. In the poetic approach 
the iele\anL consequences are not logical or to 
be aimed at by a partial lelaxation of logic. 
Except occasionally and by accident logic does 
not enter at all. They are the consequences 
which arise through our emotional organisation 
The acceptance nhich a pseudo-statement re- 
ceives is enlnely governed b) its effects upon 
our feelings and attitudes Logic only comes in, 
if at all, in suboidmation, as a seivant to our 
emotional lesponse It is an unruly servant, how- 
ever, as poets and readeis are constantly dis- 
covering A pseudo-statement is “true” if it suits 
and senes some attitude or links together atti- 
tudes nhu.li on other giounds are desirable. This 
kind of truth is so opposed to scientific truth 
that it is a pitv to use so similar a nord, but at 
present it is difficult to avoid the malpractice 7 

This bnef anal) sis may be sufficient to indi- 
cate the fundamental disparity and opposition 
belli een pseudo-statements as they occur in 
poetry and statements as they occur in science. 
A pseudo-statement is a foim of words which is 
justified enlnely by its effect m releasing or 
organising our impulses and attitudes (due re- 
gard being had for the better or worse organi- 
sations of these inter se) ; a statement, on the 
other hand, is justified by its truth, i e its cor- 
respondence, in a highly technical sense, with 
the fact to uliich it points f 

Statements tiue and fal«e alike do of course 
constantly touch off attitudes and action Our 
daily practical existence is largely guided by 
them On the whole true statements are of more 
service to us than false ones None the less we 
do not and, at present, cannot order our emo- 
tions and attitudes by true statements alone Nor 
is there aqy probability that we ever shall con- 
trive to do =o This is one of the great new 
dangeis to uliich civilisation is exposed Count- 

7 For an account of the various senses of truth and 
of the uajs in which they may be distinguished in 
discussion cf The Meaning of Meaning, by C. K Ogden 
and the aulhui, Chapters VII and X. 


less pseudo-statements — about God, about the 
univeise, about human nature, the relations of 
mind to mind, about the soul, its rank and 
destiny — pseudo-statements which are pivotal 
points in the organisation of the mind, vital to 
its well-being, have suddenly become, for sin- 
cere, honest and informal minds, impossible to 
believe. For centuries they have been believed; 
now they are gone, irrecoverably; and the knowl- 
edge which has killed them is not of a kind upon 
which an equally fine organisation of the mind 
can be based. 

This is the contemporary situation The rem- 
edy, since there is no prosjiect of our gaining 
adequate knowledge, and since indeed it is fairly 
clear that genuine knowledge cannot serve us 
here and can only increase our practical control 
of Nature, is to cut our pseudo-statements free 
from belief, and yet retain them, in this released 
state, as the main instruments by which we order 
our attitudes to one another and to the world. 
Not so desperate a remedy as may appear, for 
poetry conclusively shows that even the most 
important among our attitudes can be aroused 
and maintained without any belief entering in 
at all. Those of Tragedy, for example We need 
no beliefs, and indeed we must have none, if 
we are to read King Lear. Pseudo-statements to 
which we attach no belief and statements proper 
such as science provides cannot conflict. It is 
only when we introduce illicit beliefs into poetry 
that danger arises To do so is from this point 
of view a profanation of poetry. 

Yet an impoitant branch of criticism which 
has attracted the best talents from prehistoric 
times until today consists of the endeavour to 
persuade men that the functions of science and 
poetry are identical, or that the one is a “higher 
form” of the other, or that they conflict and we 
must choose between them 

The root of this persistent endeavour has still 
to be mentioned; it is the same as that from 
which the Magical View of the world arose If 
we give to a pseudo-statement the kind of un- 
qualified acceptance which belongs by right 
only to certified scientific statements, if we can 
contrive to do this, the impulses and attitudes 
with which we respond to it gam a notable sta- 
bility and vigour. Briefly, if we can contrive to 
believe poetry, then the woild seems, while we 
do so, to be transfigured. It used to be compara- 
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tively easy to do this, and the habit has become 
well established With the extension of science 
and the neutralisation of nature it has become 
difficult as well as dangerous Yet it is still allur- 
ing, it has many analogies with diug-takmg. 
Hence the endeavours of the critics referred to. 
Various subterfuges ha\e been devised along the 
lines of regarding Poetic Truth as figuiative, 
symbolic; or as more immediate, as a truth of 
Intuition, not of reason; or as a higher form 
of the same truth as reason j lelds. Such attempts 
to use poetry as a denial or as a corrective of 
science are very common One point can be 
f made against them all they are never worked 
yout in detail There is no equivalent to Mill’s 
Logic expounding any such view The language 
m which they are framed is usually a blend of 
obsolete psychology and emotive exclamations 

The long-established and much-encouraged 
habit of giving to emotive utterances — whether 
pseudo-statements simple, 01 looser and larger 
wholes taken as saying something figuiatively — 
the kind of assent which we give to established 
facts, has for most people debilitated a wide 
range of their responses A few scientists, caught 
young and brought up in the laboratory, are 
free from it; but then, as a rule, they pay no 
serious attention to poetry For most men the 
recognition of the neutrality of nature brings 
about — through this habit — a di\ orce from 
poetry They are so used to having their re- 
sponses propped up by beliefs, however vague, 
that when these shadowy supports are removed 
they are no longer able to lespond Their atti- 
tudes to so many things have been foiced in the 
past, over-encouraged And when the world-pic- 
ture ceases to assist there is a collapse Over 
whole tracts of natuial emotional response we 
are today like a bed of dahlias whose sticks have 
been removed. And this effect of the neutralisa- 
tion of natuie is only in its beginnings. Con- 
sider the probable effects upon love-poetry m 
the near future of the kind of enquiry into basic 
human constitution exemplified by psycho- 
analysis. 

A sense of desolation, of uncertainty, of futil- 
ity, of the groundlessness of aspirations, of the 
vanity of endeavour, and a thirst for a life-giving 
water which seems suddenly to have failed, are 
the signs m consciousness of this necessary re- 


oiganisation of our lives 8 Our attitudes and im- 
pulses are being compelled to become self-sup- 
porting, they are being driven back upon their 
biological justification, made once again suffi- 
cient to themselves. And the onlj impulses which 
seem sliong enough to continue unflagging aie 
commonly so crude that, to more finely devel- 
oped individuals, they hardly seem worth hav- 
ing Such people cannot live by warmth, food, 
fighting, dunk and sex alone Those who are 
least affected by the change aie those who are 
emotionally least lcmoved fiom the animals As 
we shall see at the close of this essay, even a 
considerable poet may attempt to find relief 
by a reversion to primitive mentality 

It is impoitant to diagnose the disease cor- 
rectly and to put the blame in the right quarter 
Usually it is some alleged “materialism” of sci- 
ence which is denounced This mistake is due 
paitly to clumsv thinking, but chiefiv to relics 
of the Magical View. For even if the Universe 
were “spiritual” all through (whatever that as- 
seition might mean, all such assei Lions aie piob- 
ably nonsense), that would not make it anv 
more accoidant to human attitudes It is not 
what the univeise is made of but how it works, 
the law it follows, which makes knowledge of 
it incapable of spurring on om emotional le- 
sponses, and further the natuie of knowledge 
itself makes it inadequate The contact with 
things which we therein establish is too sketchy 
and mdnect to help us We aie beginning to 
know too much about the bond which unites the 
mind to its objecL in knowledge for that old 
dream of a peifcct knowledge which would guar- 
antee pei feet life to retain its sanction What was 
thought to be puie knowledge, we see now' to 
have been shot thiough with hope and desne, 
with fear and wondei, and these intiusive ele- 
ments indeed gave it all its powei to support 
our lives. In knowledge, in the “How 9 ” of 

8 To those familiar with Mi Eliot’s The IT astc Land, 
my indebtedness to it at this point will be evident 
lie seems to me by this poem, to have pei formed two 
considerable sen ices for this generation lie has given 
a perfect emotive description of a state of mind which 
is probably inevitable for a while to all meditative 
people. Secondly, by effecting a complete severance be- 
tween his poetry and all beliefs, and this without any 
weakening of the poetiy, he has realised what might 
otherwise have remained largely a speculative possi- 
bility, and has shown the way to the only solution of 
these difficulties. “In the destructive element jinmerse. 
That is the way.” 
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events, we can find hints by which to take ad- 
\antage of circumstances m our favour and 
av oid mischances. But we cannot get from it a 
raison d'etre or a justification of more than a 
lelatnely lowly kind of life. 

The justification, 01 the reverse, of any atti- 
tude lies, not in the object, but in itself, in its 
serviceableness to the whole personality Upon 
its place in the whole system of attitudes, which 
is the jiersonalily, all its w r oith depends This 
is tiue equally for the subtle, finely compounded 
attitudes of the civilised individual as for the 
simpler attitudes of the child 

In brief, experience is its own justification; 
and this fact must be faced, although sometimes 
— by a lover, for example — it may be very diffi- 
cult to accejit Once it is faced, it is apparent 
that all the attitudes to other human beings and 
to the world in all its aspects, which have been 
serviceable to humanity, remain as they were, as 
valuable as ever Hesitation felt in admitting 
this is a measure of the strength of the evil habit 
we have described But many of these attitudes, 
valuable as ever. are. now that they are being 
set free, more difficult to maintain, because we 
still hunger after a basis in belief. 

7 

SOME CONTEMPORARY POETS 

It is lime to turn to those living poets through 
study of whose work these reflections have arisen 
Mr Hardy is for every reason the poet with 
whom it is most natuial to begin Not only does 
his work span the whole period in which what 
I have called the neutralisation of nature was 
finally effected, but it has throughout definitely 
reflected that change. Short essajs in verse aie 
fairly frequent among his Collected Poems, es- 
says almost always dealing with this very topic, 
but these, howev er suggestive, are not the 
ground for singling him out as the poet who has 
most fully and courageously accepted the con- 
temporary background; nor are the poems which 
are most definitely about the neutrality of nature 
the ground for the assertion There is an oppor- 
tunity for a misundei standing at this point. The 
ground is the tone, the handling and the rhythm 
of poems which treat other subjects, for example 
The Self Unseeing, The Voice, A Broken Ap- 


pointment, and preeminently After a Journey. 
A poem does not necessarily accept the situation 
because it gives it explicit recognition, but only 
through the precise mutation of the attitudes of 
which it is composed. Mr. Middleton Muiry, 
against whose recent positions paits of this essay 
may be suspected by the reader to be aimed, has 
best pointed out, m his Aspects of Literature, 
how peculiarly “adequate to what we know and 
have suffered” Mr Haidy’s poetry is “His re- 
action to an episode has behind it and within 
it a reaction to the umveisc.” This is not as I 
should put it were I making a statement, but 
read as a pseudo-statement, emotively, it is ex- 
cellent; it makes us remember how we felt. 
Actually it describes just what Haidy, at his 
best, does not do He makes no reaction to the 
universe, recognising it as something to which 
no reaction is more relevant than another Mr 
Murry is again well mspned, this time both 
emotively and scientifically, when he says: “Mr 
Hardy stands high above all other modern poets 
by the deliberate purity of his responsiveness 
The contagion of the world’s slow stain has not 
touched him, flora the fiist he held aloof from 
the general conspiracy to forget in which not 
only those who are professional optimists take 
a part” These extracts (from a wuter more 
agonisingly aware than others that some strange 
change has befallen man in this generation, 
though his diagnosis i«, I believe, mistaken) 
indicate very well Mr Hardy’s place and rank 
in English poetiy. He is the poet who has most 
steadily refused to be comfoitcd The comfort 
of forgetfulness, the comfort of beliefs, he has 
put both these away. Hence his singular pre- 
occupation with death; because it is m the con- 
templation of death that the necessity for human 
attitudes, m the face of an indifferent universe, 
to become self-supporting is felt most poig- 
nantly Only the gieatest tragic poets have 
achieved an equally self-reliant and immitigable 
acceptance 

From Mr Hardy to Mr De la Mare may seem 
a large transition, though readers of Mr. De la 
Mare’s later work will agree that there are in- 
teresting resemblances — in Who’s' That and in 
other poems in The Veil where Mr De la Mare 
is notably less himself than when writing at his 
best. In his best poetry, in The Pigs and the 
Charcoal Burner, in John Mouldy, no intimation 
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of the contemporary situation sounds He is wiil- 
mg of, and from, a world which knows nothing 
of these difficulties, a world of puie phantasy 
for which the distinction between knowledge and 
feeling has not yet dawned When in other 
poems, more reflective, m The T rj st, for exam- 
ple, Mi. De la Maie does seem to be directly 
facing the indifference of the universe lowaids 
“poor mortal longingness” a curious thing hap- 
pens. His utterance, m spile of his words, be- 
comes not at all a lecognition of this indifference, 
but voices instead an impulse to turn away, to 
forget it, to seek shcllei in the waimth of his 
own familiar thickets of di earns, not to stay out 
m the wind. His rhjthin, that indescribable per- 
sonal note which clings to all Ins best poeLiv, 
is a lulling llnthm, an anodyne, an opiate, it 
gives sleep and visions, phantasmagoria; but it 
does not give vision, it does not awaken Even 
when he most appears to be contemplating the 
fate of the modem, “whom the words of the 
wise have made sad,” the drift of his verse is 
still “seeking after that sweet golden clnne” 
where the mental traveller’s journey begins. 

There is one exception to this chaige (foi in 
a sense it is an adveise criticism, though not one 
to be pressed except against a gieat poet), there 
is one poem in which theie is no such reluctance 
to bear the blast — The Mad Pi nice’s Song m 
Peacock Pie But here the spirit of the poem, the 
impulse which gives it life, comes fiom a poet 
who more than most lefused to take shelter; 
The Mad Prince’s Song denves fiom Hamlet 

Mr Yeats and Mr Lawrence piesent two fur- 
ther ways of dodging those difficulties wdnch 
come from being born into this generation rather 
than into some eailier age Mr De la Maie takes 
shelter m the dream-woild of the child, Mr 
Yeats retires into black velvet curtains and the 
visions of the Hermetist, and Mi. Lawience 
makes a magnificent attempt to reconsliuct in 
himself the mentality of the Bushman There 
are other modes of escape open to the poet Mr. 
Blundell, to name one othei poet only, goes into 
the country, but few people follow him theie 
in his spirit, whereas Mr. Yeats and Mr. Law- 
rence, whether they are widely read dr not, do 
represent tendencies among the defeated which 
are only too easily observable. 

Mr. Yeats’ work from the beginning was a 
repudiation of the most active contemporary in- 
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teiccts But at fiist the poet of The Wanderings 
of Usheen, The Stolen Child and Inmsfiee 
turned away fiom contemporary civilisation in 
favour of a world which he knew peifectly, the 
woild of folk-lore as it is accepted, neithei with 
belief noi disbelief, by the peasant Folk-lore 
and the lush landscape, its winds, woods, waleis, 
islets, and seagulls, and for a while an unusu- 
ally simple and direct kind of love poetry in 
which he became something moie than a minoi 
poet, these wcie his lefuge Latei, aflei a drawn 
battle with the diama. he made a moie \iolenl 
rejiudiation, not meiely of cunent civilisation 
but of life itself, m favoui of a supernatural 
world But the world of the “eternal moods,” of 
supernal essences and nnmoiLal beings is not, 
like the lush peasant stones and the Irish land- 
scape, part of his natural and familiar exjien- 
ence Now he turns to a woild of symbolic 
phantasmagoria about which he is despeiatelv 
unceitain He is unceilam because he has 
adopted as a technique of liisjniation the use of 
tiance, of dissociated phases of consciousness, 
and the ie\elalions gi\en in these dissociated 
states aie insufficiently connected with normal 
experience This, in pait, explains the weakness 
of Mr. Yeats’ transcendental poetry A deliber- 
ate re\ ersal of the naluial lelalions of thought 
and feeling is the rest of the explanation Mi. 
Yeats lakes ceilain feelings — feelings of convic- 
tion attaching to cei tain i isions — as evidence foi 
the thoughts which he supposes his visions to 
symbolize To Mi Yeats the value of The Phases 
of the Moon lies not m anv altitudes which it 
aiouses oi embodies but in the doclime which 
foi an initiate it piomulgates 

The lesoit to tiance, and the effoil to discover 
a new world-pictuie to replace that given by 
science are the two most significant jioints foi 
our purpose in Mi Yeats’ w'oik A thud might 
be the singulaily billei contempt foi the gen- 
erality of mankind which occasionally appeals 
The doctunal pioblrm anscs again, but in a 
clearer form with Mi Lawience. But heie (Mr. 
Yeats’ promised treatise on the states of the 
soul has not yet appeared) we have the advan- 
tage of an elaborate prose exposition, Phantasm 
of the Unconscious, of the positions which so 
many of the poems advocate. It is not unfan to 
put the matter in this way, since there is little 
doubt possible that the bulk of Mr. Lawience’s 
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published veise is prose, scientific prose too, 
jottings, m fact, from a psychologist’s notebook, 
with a commentai y inteispersed Due allowance 
being made foi* the extieme psychological intei - 
est of these observations, theie lemams the task 
of explaining how the poet who wiote the Ballad 
of Anothei Ophelia and Awate, and, above all. 
The White Peacock, should have wandered, 
thiough his on n zeal misdnected, so far fiom 
the paths which once appeared to be his alone 
to open 

Mr Lawience’s levolt against ■ civilisation 
seems to ha\c been ongnially spontaneous, an 
emotional 1 evulsion fiee fiom ad hoc beliefs. It 
spiang diiecLl) from experience He came to 
abhor all the attitudes men adopt, not through 
the dnect piompting of theii instincts, but be- 
cause of the supposed nature of the objects to 
which they aie directed The conventions, the 
idealizations, which come between man and man 
and between man and woman, which often queer 
the pitch for the natural responses, seemed to 
him the source of all evil Pait of his revolt was 
certainly justified. These idealisations — repre- 
sentative examples aie the dogma of the equality 
of man and the doclune that Love is primarily 
s) mpathy — are beliefs illicitly interpolated in 
order to support and strengthen altitudes m the 
manner discussed at length above And Mr. 
Lawience’s original rej'eclion of a morality not 
self-supporting but based upon beliefs, makes 
his work an admirable illustration of my main 
thesis. But two simple and avoidable mistakes 
deprived his revolt of the greater part of its 
value He overlooked the fact that such beliefs 
commonly arise because the attitudes they sup- 
port are already existent. He assumed that a 
bad basis for an attitude meant a bad attitude. 
In general, it does mean a foiced attitude, but 
that is another matter. Secondly, he tried to 
cure the disease by introducing other beliefs of 
his own manufacture m place of the conventional 
beliefs and in support of very different attitudes. 

The genesis of these beliefs is extremely inter- 
esting as an illustration of primitive mentality. 
Since the attitudes on which he fell back are 
those of a veiy early stage of human develop- 
ment, it is not surprising that the means by 
which he has supported them should be of the 
same eia, 01 that the woild-picluie which he has 
worked out should be similar to that described 


in The Golden Bough. The mental process at 
work is schematically as follows: First, undergo 
an intense emotion, located with unusual defi- 
niteness m the body, which can be described as 
“a feeling as though the solar plexus were con- 
nected by a cunent of daik passional energy 
with dnoLhei peison ” Those whose emotions tend 
to be localised will be familial with such feel- 
ings The second step is to say “I must trust my 
feelings ” The thn d is to call the feeling an 
intuition The last is to say “I know that my 
solar plexus is, etc ” By this means we arrive 
at indubitable knowledge that the sun’s energy 
is recruited from the life on the earth and that 
the astronomers are wrong in what they say 
about the moon, and so on. 

The illicit steps in the argument are not quite 
so evident as they appear to be m this analysis. 
To distinguish an intuition of an emotion fiom 
an intuition by it is not always easy, nor is a 
description of an emotion always m piactice dis- 
tinguishable from an emotion Certainly we must 
trust our feelings — in the sense of acting upon 
them. We have nothing else to trust And to con- 
fuse this trusting with believing an emotive de- 
scription of them is a mistake which all tradi- 
tional codes of morality encouiage us to commit 

The significance of such similar disasters m 
the woik of poets so unlike and yet so greatly 
gifted as Mr. Yeats and Mr. Lawience is note- 
worthy. For each the traditional scaffolding of 
conventional beliefs have proved unsatisfying, 
unwoikable as a basis for their attitudes Each 
has sought, in very different dnections it is true, 
a new set of beliefs as a remedy. For neither 
has the world-picture of science seemed a pos- 
sible substitute. And neither seems to have en- 
visaged the possibility of a poetry which is inde- 
pendent of all beliefs, jirobably because, how- 
ever much they diffei, both aie very serious 
poets. A gieat deal of poetry can, of course, be 
written for which total independence of all be- 
liefs is an easy matter But it is never poetry of 
the more important kind, because the tempta- 
tion to introduce beliefs is a sign and measure 
of the importance of the attitudes involved. At 
present it is not primarily religious beliefs, m 
the stricter sense of the word, which are most 
likely to be concerned Emphases alter surpris-' 
ingly. University societies founded fifteen years 
ago, for example, to discuss religion, are usually 



found lo be discussing sex today. And serious 
love poetiy, which is independent of beliefs of 
one kind or anothei, traditional or eccentric, 
is extremely raie 

Yet the necessity for independence is increas- 
ing. This is not to say that traditional poetry, 
into which beliefs readily enter, is becoming 
obsolete; it is merely becoming more and more 
difficult to approach without confusion, it de- 
mands a greater imaginative effoit, a greater 
punty in the leader 

We must distinguish here, however There are 
many feelings and attitudes which, though in 
the past suppoited by beliefs now untenable, 
can survive their removal because they have 
other, moie natural, supports and spring di- 
rectly fiom the necessities of existence To the 
extent to which they have been undistoited by 
the beliefs which have gathered round them they 
will remain as befoie But there are othei atti- 
tudes which aie veiy largely the product of be- 
lief and have no other support These will lapse 
if the changes heie forecast continue With then 
disappearance some forms of poetry — much 
minor devotional verse, for example — will be- 
come obsolete And wuth the unravelling of the 
intellect versus emotion entanglement, there will 
be cases wheie even literature to which immense 
value has been assigned — the speculative por- 
tions of the work of Dostoevsky may be in- 
stanced — will lose much of its interest, except 
for the history of the mind. It was because he 
belonged to our age that Dostoevsky had to 
wrestle so terribly in these toils. A poet today, 
whose integrity is equal to that of the greater 
poets of the past, is inevitably plagued by the 
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pioblem of thought and feeling as poets have 
never been plagued before. 

A pioneer in modem lesearch upon the ori- 
gins of culture was asked recently whether his 
woik had any beaung upon lehgion He leplied 
that it had, but that at present he was engaged 
merely m “getting the guns into position The 
same answer might be given with regaid lo the 
piobable consequences of recent pi ogress m psy- 
chology, not only for religion but foi the whole 
fabric of our tiaditional beliefs about oui selves 
In many qifaileis theie is a tendency to suppose 
that the seneg of attacks upon received ideas 
which began, shall we say, with Galileo and lose 
to a climax with Darwinism, has oveneached 
itself with Einstein and Eddington, and that the 
battle is now due to die down This view seems 
to be too optimistic The most dangerous of the 
sciences is only now beginning to come into 
action I am thinking less of Ps) cho-analysis or 
of Behaviourism than of the whole subject which 
includes them. It is very probable that the 
Hindenburg Line to which the defence of our 
tiaditions retired as a lesult of the onslaughts 
of the last century will be blown up in the neai 
future If this should happen a mental chaos 
such as man has never experienced may be ex- 
pected We shall then be tlnown back, as Mat- 
thew Arnold foresaw, upon poetry. It is capable 
of saving us, it is a perfectly possible means of 
overcoming chaos But whether man is capable 
of the reorientation required, whether he can 
loosen in time the entanglement with belief 
which now takes from poetry half its power 
and would then take all, is another question, 
and too large for the scope of this essay. 
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I. A. Richards: Sense and Feeling* 


My belief is that there every one is under the 
sway of preferences deeply rooted within, 
into the hands of which he unwittingly plays 
as he pursues his speculation When there are 
such good grounds for distrust, only a tepid 
feeling of indulgence is possible towards the 
results of one's own mental labours. But I 
hasten to add that such self-criticism does not 
render obligatory any special tolerance of 
divergent opinions One may inexorably re- 
ject theories that tire contradicted by the very 
first steps in the analysis of observation, and 
yet at the same time be aware that those one 
holds oneself have only a tentative validity. 

— freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle 

S o far we have been concerned with some of 
the snares that waylay the apprehension 
and judgment of the sense of poetry, 1 
tieated more or less in isolation fiom its other 
kinds of meaning But the interferences with 


one another of these various meanings give rise 
to more formidable difficulties A mistake as to 
the general intention of a passage can obviously 
twist its sense for us, and its tone and feeling, 
almost out of recognition If we supposed, for 
example, that Poem I should be read, not as a 
passage from an Epic, but as a piece of dramatic 
verse put in the mouth either of a piosing bore, 
or of a j'uvemle enthusiast, our apprehension of 
its tone and feeling would obviously be changed, 
and our judgment of it, though still perhaps 
adverse, would be based upon different consider- 
ations The different intentions atlnbuled to 
Poem II by readers who take it to expiess on 
the one hand “a deep passion for real life” 
(2 61) and on the other ‘‘an atmospheie of 
quietness and uninleirupted peace” (271) re- 
flect themselves in the diffeient desciiplions they 
give of its tone (“breathless tumultuous music,” 


* “Sense and Feeling” is the third chapter of Part 
ill of Practical Criticism (1929) and, together with 
the extended footnote from the Introduction, it is re- 
printed here by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc 

1 1 In the “Introductory” section of Practical Criticism, 
Mr Richards writes as follows 

‘The following seem to be the chief difficulties of 
criticism or, at least those which we shall have most 
occasion to consider here • — 

“A First must come the difficulty of making out the 
plain sense of poetry The most disturbing and impres- 
sive fact brought out by this experiment is that a large 
proportion of a\erage-to-good (and m some cases, cer- 
tainly, devoted) readers of poetry frequently and re 
peatedly jail to understand it, both as a statement and 
as an expression They fail to make out Us piose sense, 
its plain, overt meaning, as a set of ordinary, intelligible, 
English sentences, taken quite apart from any further 
poetic significance And equally, they misapprehend its 
feeling, its tone, and its intention They would travesty 
it in a paraphrase They fail to construe it just as a 
schoolboy fails to construe a piece of Caesar How 
serious in its effects in different instances this failure 
may be, we shall have to consider with care It is not 
confined to one class of readers, not only those whom 
we would suspect fall victims Nor is it only the most 
abstruse poetry which so betrays us In fact, to set 
down, for once, the brutal truth, no immunity is pos 


scssed on any occasion, not by tlie most reputable 
scholar, fiom this or any other of these critical dangers. 

“B Parallel to, and not unconnected with, these diffi- 
culties of intciprctmg the meaning are the difficulties 
of sensuous apprehension. Words in sequence have a 
form to the mind s eai and the mind s tongue and 
larynx, even when silently read They have a movement 
and may have a rlnthm The gulf is wudc between a 
reader who naturally and immediately perceives this 
form and movcmcnL (by a conjunction of sensory, in- 
tellectual and emotional sagacity) and another reader, 
who either ignores it or has to build it up laboriously 
with finger-counting, table-tapping and the rest, and 
this difference has most far-reaching effects 

“C Next may come those difficulties that are con- 
nected with the place of imagery, principally visual 
imagery, in poetic reading They arise in part from the 
incurable fact that we differ immensely in our capacity 
to visualise, and to produce imagery of the other senses 
Also the importance of our imagery as a whole, as well 
as of some pet particular type of image, in our mental 
lives varies surprisingly Some minds can do nothing 
and get nowhere without images, others seem to be 
able to do everything and get anywhere, reach any and 
every state of thought and feeling without making use 
of them Poets on the whole (though by no means all 
poets always) may be suspected of exceptional imag- 
ing capacity, and some readers are constitutionally 
prone to stress the place of imagery in reading, to pay 
great attention to it, and even to judge the value of 



“delicatf movement with clear, fine tone, 2 grav- 
ity and steadiness”) More plainly the rather 
one-sid«l debates about Llie intentions of Poems 
VIII aid XIII reveal how much this majoi 
aspect, as it wcie, influences the minor aspects, 
through which the major aspect, one would sup- 
pose, nust be apprehended The rapidity with 
which many leadeis leap to a conviction as to a 
poems geneial intention, and the ease with 
whicl this assumption can distoit their whole 
readhg, is one of the most intciesting features 
in tie piolqcol^. And its moial is peihaps as 
imprtant as any that can be dtavvn With most 
gool poetiy more than one look is needed be- 
for/ we can be suie of the mtenLion, and some- 

thejioetry by the images it excites in them But images 
arq ei ratio things, lively images aiotiaed in one mind 
ne«l have no sinnlaiity to the equally lively images 
s tned by the same line of poelry in another, and 
nether set need have an> thing to do with any images 
wlich may have existed in the poets mind lleie is a 
trublesome source of cutical deviations 

‘D Tlindly, moie obviously, we have to note the 
pvverful veiy pcivasive influence of mnemonic irrele- 
vnees These aie misleading effects of the leader's 
f-ing reminded of some personal scene or adventure, 
eratic associations, the interference of emotional lever- 
lerations fiom a past which may have nothing to do 
,ith the poem Relevance is not an easy notion to 
lefine or to apply, though some instances of irrelevant 
ntrusions aie among the simplest of all accidents to 
diagnose 

‘ E More puzzling and more interesting are the 
critical traps that surround what may be called Stock 
Responses These have then opportunity whenever a 
poem seems to, oi does, involve views and emotions 
already fully prepared in the leader’s mind, so that 
what happens appears to be moie of the reader’s doing 
than the poets The button is ptessed, and then the 
authoi’s work is done for immediately the recoid 
starts plajmg in quasi- for total) independence of the 
poem which is supposed to be its origin or instrument 

Whenever this lamentable redistnbulion of the poet’s 
and readci’s share m the labour of poetry occurs, or is 
m danger of occurring, we require to be especially on 
our guaul Every kind of injustice may be committed 
as well by those who just escape as by those who are 
caught 

“F. Sentimentality is a peril that needs less comment 
here It is a question of the due measure of response 
This over-facihtv in cerlain emotional directions is the 
Scylla whose Chaivhdis is — • 

“G Inhibition This as much as Si ntimcntahty, is 
a positive phenomenon, though less studied until recent 
years and somewhat masked under the title of Hard- 
ness of Heart. But neither can well be considered in 
isolation. 

“H. Doctrinal Adhesions present another trouble- 
some problem Very much poetry — religious poetry may 
be instanced — seems to contain or imply views and 
beliefs, true or false, about the world If this be so, 
what bearing has the truth-value of the views upon 
the worth of the poetry’ Even if it be not so, if the 
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times everything else in the poem must become 
clear to us before this 

Tone, as a distinct chaiacter in a poem, is less 
easy to discuss than the others, and its impor- 
tance may easily be overlooked Yet poetry, 
which has no other very remarkable qualities, 
may sometimes take very high rank simply be- 
cause the poet’s attitude to his listeners — in view 
of what he has to say — is so perfect Gray and 
Dr) den aie notable examples Gray’s Elegy, in- 
deed, might stand as a supreme instance to show 
how powerful an exquisitely adjusted tone may 
be. It would be difficult to maintain that the 
thought in this poem is eithei sti iking or orig- 
inal, 3 or that its feeling is exceptional It em- 

behefs are not really contained or implied, but only 
seem so to a non-poeticdl reading, what should be the 
healing of the reader’s conviction, if any, upon his 
estimate of the poetry’ Has poetiy anything to saj , if 
not, why not, and if so, how’ Difficulties at this point 
aie a fertile souice of confusion and enatic judgment 

“I Passing now to a different order of difficulties 
the effects of technical presuppositions have to be 
noted When something has once been well done in 
a cerlain fashion we tend to expect similar things to 
be done in the future in the same fashion, and are 
disappointed or do not recognise them if they are done 
differently. Conversely, a technique which has shown 
its ineptitude for one purpose tends to become dis- 
credited for all Both are cases of mistaking means for 
ends Whenever we attempt to judge poetry from out- 
side by technical details we are putting means before 
ends, and — spell is our ignorance of cause and effect 
in poetry — we shall be lucky if we do not make even 
worse blunders We have to try to avoid judging pian- 
ists by their hair. 

“J Finally, general critical preconceptions ( prior de- 
mands made upon poelry as a result of theories — con- 
scious or unconscious — about its nature and valuel, 
intervene endlessly, as the history of criticism shows 
only too well, between the reader and the poem Like 
an unlucky dietetic formula they may cut him off from 
what he is starving for, even when it is at his very 
bps 

‘These difficulties, as will have been observed are 
not unconnected with one another and indeed oveilap 
They might have been collected under more heads or 
fewer Yet if we set aside certain extreme twists or 
trends of the personality (for example, blinding nar- 
cissism or grovelling self abasement — -aberrations, tempo- 
rary or permanent of the self regarding sentiment) to- 
gether with undue accumulations or depletions of 
energy, I believe that most of the principal obstacles 
and causes of failure may without much straining be 
brought under these ten heads But they are too roughly 
sketched here for this to be judged . . .”] 

2 “Tone” m a quite different sense here, of course, 
but these descriptions of the qualities of the verse 
sounds do enable us to infer differences in the way 
the reader feels that he is being addressed 

■> The originality of the thoughts and that of the 
expression are to be distinguished here “The foul 
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bodies a sequence of reflections and attitudes 
that undei similar conditions arise readily in 
any contemplative mind. Their chaiacter as com- 
monplaces, needless to say, does not make them 
any less impoilant, and the Elegy may usefully 
remind us that boldness and originality aie not 
necessities for gieat poetry. But these thoughts 
and feelings, m pait because of then significance 
and their nearness to us, are peculiarly difficult 
to expiess without faults of tone If we are 
foiced to express them we can hardly escape 
pitching them in a key which “overdoes” them, 
or we take refuge in an elliptic mode of uttei- 
ance — hinting them rather than rendering them 
to avoid offence either to others or to ourselves 
Gray, howevei, without overstressing any point, 
composes a long address, peifectly accommodat- 
ing his familiar feelings towards the subject and 
his awareness of the inevitable triteness of the 
only possible reflections, to the disci iminating 
attention of his audience. And this is the source 
of his triumph, which we may misunderstand 
if we treat it simply as a question of “style” 
Indeed, many of the secrets of “st)le” could, I 
believe, be shown to be matters of tone, of the 
perfect recognition of the water’s 1 elation to the 
reader m view of what is being said and their 
joint feelings about it. 

Much popular verse, of the type with which 
the name of Wilcox is nowadays somewhat un- 
fanly associated, fails more in this respect than 
m any other. It “overdoes” what it attempts, 
and so insults the reader And such overstiess- 
mg is often a very delicate indication of the 
rank of the author When a commonplace, either 
of thought or feeling, is delivered with an air 
apjnopriate to a fresh discovery or a revelation, 
we can properly grow suspicious Foi by the 
tone in which a great writer handles these famil- 
iar things we can tell whether they have their 
due place in the whole fabric of his thought and 
feeling and whether, therefore, he has the right 
to our attention Good manners, fundamentally, 
are a reflection of our sense of piopoition, and 

stanzas beginning. Yet e’en these bones, are to me, 
ouginal I have never seen the notions in any other 
place, yet he that reads them here persuades himself 
that he lias always felt them ” Dr Johnson may be 
right in this, but I find it liaid not to believe that the 
notions in these four stanzas have not been familiar to 
many who neither knew the Elegy nor received them 
from those who did. 


faults of lone are much more than mere super- 
ficial blemishes They may indicate a very deep 
disordei . 

The importance of tone appeals clearly if we 
reflect how comparatively easy it is to acquire 
acceptable doctrines and how difficult to avoid 
mistakes in tone. 

We must distinguish, however, between what 
may be called fundamental manners and the 
code that lules in any given penod Good man- 
ners for the eighteenth century may be atrocious 
by twentieth-century standards, or vice versa, 
and not only m literary matters. There are more 
than a few verses m The Rape of the Lock, for 
example, which would be thought in very poor 
taste if they were written today. But the codes 
that mle wit are peculiaily variable. Of all 
literary pioducls jokes are the most apt to be- 
come “flat” and tasteless with the passage of 
time. 

Eighteenth-century verse writers, on the whole, 
rarely foiget the reader. They paid him, indeed, 
rathei too much deference, a result of the social 
character of the period In comparison, Swin- 
burne and Shelley often show atrocious manners 
as poets, 1 they please themselves and continu- 
ally neglect the reader Not that good tone re- 
quites that the reader be remembered always, 
much less that he be constantly flattei cd But the 
occasions on which he is ignored must be excit- 
ing enough to excuse the poet’s rapt oblivion 
Faults of tone, especially over-insistence and 
condescension, can ruin poetry which might 
otherwise have had value, though usually, as I 
have suggested, they betoken fatal disabilities in 
the jioet They may, however, be due to clumsi- 
ness only. The poet has to find some equivalent 
for the gestures and intonations which m ordi- 
naiy speech so often look after this whole mat- 
ter, and this translation may at times ask for 
special discernment and tolerance m the reader 
It will have been noticed that the reception of 
Poems V and VII was very largely determined 
by the readers’ estimation of then tone (5 5, 5.8, 
5.81, 7.4, 7.43, 7.6). But m j'udgmg such ques- 

4 Unless we suppose that we are not so much being 
addressed as invited to stand by the poet’s side and 
harangue the multitude with him Tone in Swinburne 
frequently lapses altogether, he has neither good nor 
bad manners, but simply none. This, perhaps, aristo- 
cratic trait in part excuses his long-windedness, for 
example. 
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tions we must remember, though it is not at all 
easy to do so, that tone is not independent of 
the other kinds of meaning. We can allow a poet 
to address us as though we were somewhat his 
inferiois if what he has to say convinces us of 
his right to do so. But when what he offers us is 
within our own compass, we may be excused if 
we grow resentful. The subtleties possible here 
can easily be imagined, and some effects that 
may seem very mysterious until we look into 
them from this point of view can then be ex- 
plained Questions of tone arise, of course, 
whether the reader is ostensibly addressed in 
the second person or not. The reader can be as 
grossly insulted in a third-person narrative or 
in an Elegy, by underrating his sensitiveness or 
intelligence for example, as by any direct rude- 
ness. 

But the most curious and puzzling cases of 
mutual dependence between different kinds of 
meaning occur with sense and feeling They aie, 
as a rule, interlinked and combined very closely, 
and the exact dissection of the one from the 
other is sometimes an impossible and always an 
extremely delicate and perilous operation. But 
the effort to separate these forms of meaning is 
instructive, and can help us both to see why mis- 
understandings of all kinds are so frequent, and 
to devise educational methods that will make 
them less common. 

Let us set one complication aside at once The 
sound of a word has plainly much to do with 
the feeling it evokes, above all when it occurs in 
the organised context of a passage of verse Let 
us postpone — so far as we can — all considera- 
tion of this whole sensuous aspect of words (in- 
cluding their character as products of the speech- 
organs and their associated dance-movement) 
until the following Chaplei, where the difficulties 
of the apprehension of poetic fonn must be 
tackled. In practice, of course, the sound is very 
important, as one of the causes (together with 
the word’s history, its semantics, its usual ap- 
plications and contexts and its special context 
in the poem) of the feeling it carries. But here 
let us confine our attention to the relations be- 
tween sense and feeling and to the ways in which 
the feeling may be, in various degrees, dependent 
on the sense. And let us be careful to remember 
that we are concerned, firstly, with the feeling 
actually aroused by the word in the poem, not 


with the feelings the word might have in olhei 
contexts, or the feeling it geneially has, or the 
feeling it “ought to have,” though these may with 
advantage be lemembeied, for a‘ word's feeling 
is often determined in part by its sense m other 
contexts. 3 

Even the evident complexities of this subject 
are prodigious, and it must be left for some 
treatise of the futuie on the Emotive Functions 
of Language to display in full their tedium, their 
beauty, and their supieme significance l! Here 
thiee main j situations can alone be discussed, 
three types of the mtei relation of sense and 
feeling. 

Type 1 — This is the most obvious case where 
the feeling is generated by and governed by the 
sense. The feeling evoked is the result of appre- 
hending the sense. As examples, “miraculous” 
and “sorcery” may serve ( Poem X). Given the 
apprehension of their sense, the feeling follows, 
and as a rule the two, sense and feeling, seem 
to form an indissoluble whole. 

Type II — Here there is an equally close tie, 
but fixed the other way round. Foi the word 
first expi esses a feeling, and such sense as it con- 
ve>s is derived fiom the feeling. “Gorgeous” 
{Poem X) is an excellent example; its sense is 
“being of a kind to excite such and such feel- 
ings ” The description of the feelings would have 
to be long and include mention of a tendency to 
contempt, grudging admiration, and a certain 
richness and fullness and, perhaps, satiation 
“Goigeous,” it will be noticed, is a representa- 
tive “aesthetic” or “projectile” adjective 7 It 
registeis a “projection” of feeling, and maj be 
consideied along with “beautiful,” “jileasant” 
and “good” in some of their uses. 

Type III . — Here sense and feeling are less 
closely knit: their alliance comes about thiough 
their context. “Sprawling” may be taken as an 
example. Its sense (in Poem X) may be mdi- 

5 On the semantic aspects of this, Owen Bai field. 
History m English Words, may be profitably consulted 
His Poetic Diction is less satisfactory, owing to an 
unfoitunate attempt to constiuct a philosophical ac- 
count of meaning — an account which blurs the distinc- 
tion between thought and feeling and reduces the many- 
sided subject of Meaning to a matter of one aspect 
only, namely, semantics. 

0 If we reflect, for example, upon the emotive for 
mulae in the liturgies of various religions, we shall not 
underrate the importance of this topic. 

7 Like most projectile adjectives it is applied to very 
different things by different people. 
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cated as an absence of symmetry, regulaiity, 
poise, and coherence, and a stretched and loose 
disposition of parts I ha\e been careful here 
to use only neutral (or nearly neutral) words, m 
order not to import the feeling m my paia- 
phrase of the sense. The feeling of “sprawling” 
here is a mixture of good-humoured mockery 
and affected commiseration And this feeling 
arises from the sense of the word only through 
the influence of the rest of the poem It does not 
derive at all inevitably from the sense of the 
word consideied by itself One test by which we 
can distinguish Type III fiom- Type I is by 
noticing that very special circumstances would 
be needed to make “miraculous” evoke quite an- 
other set of feelings, whereas no great change 
need be imagined for “spraw ling” to excite feel- 
ings eithei of contempt or of easeful relaxation 
As 10 55 puts it, “A drunken man sprawls and 
totters,” and 10 57 has some other association, 
though what it is, is open to conjecture. 

The looser relation described in Type III is 
of course the usual condition in poetry Its sep- 
aration from Type 1 8 is a matter only of degree, 
for no word carries a fixed feeling quite irrespec- 
tive of its context But the distinction between 
words whose feeling tends to dominate their con- 
text and words of a more malleable nature is 
useful, for upon it most mistakes in apprehend- 
ing feeling turn The last two lines of Donne’s 
Sonnet (3 12. 3 31, 3 41 ) , the last verse but one 
of Poem VII (7 4, 7.43, 7 53), “boom,” 
“poised,” and “tinkling” in Poem VIII (8 1, 
8.11, 8 13), “immortal” in Poem XI (11 2, 114, 
11.421), and “rude” in Poem XIII (13 7, 
13.73), piovide some examples upon which to 
test the distinction Is the pull exerted by the 
context (and in these cases the whole of the rest 
of the poem is the context) sufficient to overcome 
what may be described as the normal separate 
feeling of the questionable word 9 Can this pull 
bring it in, as an item either in accordance or in 
due contrast to the rest 9 Or does the word re- 
sist, stay outside, or wrench the rest of the poem 
into crudity or confusion? To triumph over the 

_ 8 These types of situation are not mutually exclu- 
sive. The same word may give rise simultaneously to 
situations of Types I and II. We are often unable to 
say which of the two, sense or feeling, is the dominant 
partner, both views being possible The dilemma may 
be a tribute to our insight rather than a sign of its 
deficiency, for both views may be true. 


resistances of words may sometimes be consid- 
ered the measuie of a poet’s powei (Shakespeare 
being the obvious example), but mote often it 
is the measuie of lus disttelion. and a leadei 
who is awaie of the complexity and delicacy of 
the reconciliations of diveisc feelings that poetiy 
effects will walk as caiefully. 

The influence of the rest of the poem upon the 
single woid or phrase is exerted in two ways — 
directly between feelings and indirectly through 
sense. The feelings alieady occupying the mind 
limit the possibilities of the new woid, they 
may tinge it, they may bring out one of its pos- 
sible feelings with an added tang of conti ast 
Woids, as we all recognise, aie as ambiguous m 
their feeling as in their sense, but, though we 
can track down then equivocations of sense to 
some extent, we aie comparatively helpless with 
their ambiguities of feeling. We only know that 
words aie chameleon-like in their feeling, gov- 
erned in an inegular fashion bv their suriound- 
ings. In this “psychical lelatiuty” woids may be 
compared with colours, but of the laws govern- 
ing the effects of collocation and admixture 
hardly anything is known 

It is more interesting, theiefoie, to consider 
the othei way in which the feeling of a phrase or 
word is controlled by the context — llnough the 
transactions between parts of the sense in the 
whole passage On this much moie can be said, 
for here the whole apparatus of oui veibal and 
logical intelligence can be brought to bear. 
When a phrase strikes us as parliculaily happy, 
or particularly unfortunate, we can usually con- 
trive, by examining the fabric of the sense into 
which it fits, to find rational giounds for our 
approval or dislike. And we often seem to see 
clearly why the emotional effect should be just 
what it is But there is an odd fact to be noted 
which may make us hesitate The phrase com- 
monly is accepted or rejected, and its feeling 
merged, for good or ill, into the poem long be- 
fore the discursive intelligence has performed 
its task of working out the cross-implications, 
affiliations and discrepancies of senses which 
later on may seem the explanation of its success 
or failure. 

Three conjectures may be offered to account 
for an instantaneity which has led many critics 
to under-value the work of intellectual analysis 
in the reading of poetry. It may be that the ap- 



prehension of a network of logical relations be- 
tween ideas is one thing and that the analysis 
and cleai foimulalion of them is quiLc another, 
and that the fust may often be easy and in- 
stantaneous when the second is difficult and 
labonous This seems likely, and many parallel 
cases can be found A cucketer, for example, 
can judge a ball without m the least being able 
to descube its flight, or say how or why he meets 
it as he does Secondly, if, as seems possible, 
some degiee of “dissociation” occurs m the read- 
ing of poetry, we may actually, while under the 
influence of the poem, ajipichend more than we 
are able to recall when we come to reflect upon 
it out of the “trance” aftei wards. This conjec- 
tuie, howevei, seems extravagant. Thirdly, the 
compression of poetic language tends to obstruct 
the discuisive intelligence that woiks by spread- 
ing ideas out and separating their paits But this 
veiy concentiation may assist immediate, in- 
stantaneous, apprehension Nowhere but in 
poetiy, unless m mathematics, do we meet with 
ideas so closely packed together, so tightly 
woven 

An instance may assist us to keep in touch 
with the observable facts while considering this 
obscure but important matter. The point is 
worth some trouble, for it is cardinal to any 
account of how poetiy is read and why mis- 
understandings both of sense and feeling are so 
common and so difficult to avoid The second 
line of die last veise of Poem X will serve our 
purpose — 

0 frail steel tissues of the sun — 

It will be agieed that the sense heie is intricate, 
and that when it is analysed out it show’s a ra- 
tional conespondence with the feeling which 
those readcis who accept the line as one of the 
felicities of the poem may be supposed to have 
expenenced Let me give a fairly detailed anal- 
ysis, fiisl asking any leadei who appioves of the 
line to consider how much logical stiuctuic the 
sense seems to him to have as he leads (not when 
he reflects). How far docs this logical sliucture 
which appears to him while reading seem the 
source of the feeling of the words? Does it not 
rather remain m a vague background, more a 
possibility than an actuality? 

“Tissue,” to begin w'lth the noun, has a double 
sense; firstly, “cloth of steel” in extension from 
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“cloth of gold” or “cloth of silver,” the cold, 
metallic, inorganic quality of the fabric being 
perhaps important; secondly, “thin, soft, semi- 
tiansjiarenl” as with tissue-paper “Steel” is also 
present as a sense-metaphor of Aristotle’s second 
kind, when the transfeience is from species to 
genus, steel a particular kind of stiong mateual 
being used to stand for any mateual strong 
enough to hold together, as it appeals, the im- 
mensity of the cloud-stiucluie The coloui sug- 
gestion of “steel” is also relevant. “Frail” echoes 
the semi-transparency of “tissue,” the diaphan- 
ousness. and the impending dissolution too “Of 
the sun” it may be added runs paiallel to “of 
the silk woim,” i.e., produced by the sun I 
give such an elaborate explanation paitl) be- 
cause of the many readeis (10 42) who had dif- 
ficulty in making out this line. 

It is safe, perhaps, to affirm that few readers 
will become clearly aw are of more than a small 
part of these fibrillar articulations and corre- 
spondences of the sense until they deliberately 
question the line and think it over Yet it can be 
accepted (and, I must add, rejected) with cer- 
tainty and conviction on the strength of what 
seems the meiest ghmp«c of its sense Moreover, 
a definite and relevant feeling can be aioused 
at once. In fact, a feeling that is quite pel linent 
seems often to precede any clear grasping of the 
sense And most leaders will admit that, as a 
rule, the full sense, anal) sed and clearly articu- 
lated, never comes to their consciousness, yet 
they may get the feeling perfectly. The rccejition 
of Poems I and V was largely determined by 
whether the readers resjionded first to sense or 
to feeling (Compaie 117 and 13; and 5 81, 
5 38 and 5 53 Also 7 43 ) Still more does all 
this apply to tone. 

I am fai from washing to quarrel with this 
summary kind of reading when it is jnactised 
by highly competent readers. A mere glimpse, 
to the light kind of eje, may be amply sufficient, 
but the dangeis to those who are less quick and 
sensitive are obvious Dangers both of a false 
undei standing of the sense and of a distorted 
development of feeling. The corrective, in ideal 
perfection, is equally obvious — exercise m anal- 
ysis and cultivation of the habit of rcgaidmg 
poetry as capable of explanation. But in piacLice 
the corrective has its own dangers. It lias not 
been enough recognised in schools that making 
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a paraphrase or gloss for any poem worth lead- 
ing is a delicate exercise Recalling some of the 
all ocities which teachers sometimes permit them- 
selves, one is tempted to believe that the remedy 
might be woise than the disease The risk of 
supposing that the feelings w Inch the logical 
expansion of a poetic phiase exciLes niusL Le 
those which the phrase was created to convey is 
very gieat. We easily substitute a bad piece of 
prose for the poem — a peculiarly damaging form 
of attack upon poetrv Fuithermore, we must 
recognise that a single paiaphiase .will larely 
indicate moie than a single paitial aspect of a 
poem We often need one foim of paraphrase 
to elucidate its sense and quite another to sug- 
gest its feeling Since the only cuie that can 
be suggested for the geneial unmtelligibility of 
poetry that the piotocols exhibit is some more 
enlightened use of intei pi elation exercised m 
our schools, it is worth while to considei what 
means are available for developing this power 
of apprehending both sense and feeling m teach- 
ers and pupils alike It may be lemarked that 
this is not a mattei which concerns poetry onlv, 
though incapacity, obtuseness and failure m dis- 
crimination most appeal through poetry, the 
most concentrated and delicate form of human 
utterance. 

If we compare our powers of analysing sense 
and feeling we shall recognise at once that feel- 
ing, in conliast with sense, is a will-o’-the-wisp 
We have a marvellous apparatus of inter-engag- 
mg and overlapping symbols for handling and 
elucidating sense, a logical machine of great 
sensitiveness and power, equipped nith auto- 
matic safety devices and danger signals in the 
form of contradictions Logical language has 
even leached such a high state of development 
that it can now be used to improve and extend 
itself, and may m lime be made self-running 
and even fool-proof Foi handling feeling we 
have nothing at all compai able We hav e to rely 
upon introspection, a few clumsy descriptive 
names for emotions, some scores of aesthetic ad- 
jectives and the indirect resouices of poetry, re- 
souices at the disposal of a few men only, and 
for them only in exceptional horns Introspec- 
tion has become a by-word, even where intellec- 
tual and sensory products and processes are con- 
cerned, but it is even more untrustworthy when 
applied to feelings. For a feeling even more than 


an idea or an image tends to vanish as we turn 
our introspective attention upon it We have to 
catch it by the lip of its tail as it decamps. Fur- 
theimoie, even w hen we aie partially success- 
ful m catching it, we do not yet know how to 
analyse lL Anal) sis is a mattei of separating 
out its dllnbuLes and no one knows yet what 
attubutcs a feeling may have, what their s)stem 
of interconnections is, or which are important, 
which tiivial 

This, it may be hoped, matters less than might 
be supposed For if we had to wait until psy- 
chology had conquered this territory we plight 
1 easonably despair But we shall find encoui age- 
ment if we look more closely into the methods 
by which we do actually — in spile of the back- 
wardness of psychology — conti ive to discrimi- 
nate between feelings, and it is not impossible 
that by so doing we may be able to give psy- 
chology a leg up. 

We do somehow manage to discuss oui feel- 
ings. sometimes with remarkable facility and 
success We say things about them sometimes 
that seem to be subtle and recondite, and yet 
true. We do this in spite of oui feebleness in 
mtiospeclion and our ignorance of the general 
naluie of feelings How do we come to be so 
knowledgeable and clever 9 Psychologists have 
never, I think, resolutely faced this question of 
how we know so much about oui selves that does 
not find any way at present into their text-books 
Put shortly, the answer seems to be that this 
knowledge is lying donnant in the dictionary 
Language has become its repository, a record, 
a reflection, as it w'eie, of human nature 

ISo one who uses a dictionaiy — for other than 
oilhographic pui poses — can have escaped the 
shock of discovering how veiy far ahead of us 
our words often aie How subtly they already 
record distinctions towards which we aie still 
gi oping And many young philologists and 
gi ammarians must have indulged di earns of 
bunging some of this wisdom into the oidered 
system of science If we could read this inflec- 
tion of our minds aught, we might learn nearly 
as much about ourselves as we shall ever wish 
to know; we should certainly increase enor- 
mously our power of handling our knowledge 
Many of the distinctions words convey have been 
arrived at and recoided by methods no single 
mind could apply, complex methods that aie, as 
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yet, not well understood But our understanding 
of them is improving — psychology has notably 
Helped here — and oui power of interpreting the 
psychological lecoids embodied m words is in- 
creasing and capable of immense increase m the 
future. Among the means to this end a combina- 
tion or co-operation of psychology and literary 
analysis, or criticism, seems the most hopeful. 
Neither alone can do much, both togcthei may 
go far There is a possibility that something 
parallel to the lecent advances in physics nnghL 
be achieved if we could combine them As geol- 
ogy, in the early stages of mquuy into ladio- 
activity, came m to supply evidence that experi- 
ments could not elicit, so the lecoids, hidden 
not in rocks but in words, and accessible only 
to literary penetiation, may combine 0 with 
groping psychological analysis to produce re- 
sults as yet unpiofitable to conjecture 

From these high speculations let us come back 
nearer to the pioblem of sense and feeling How 
actually do w'e enquire into the feeling a word 
(or phrase) carries? How we enqune into its 
sense is not so difficult to make out We utter 
the word or phrase and note the thoughts it 
arouses, being caieful to keep them m the con- 
text of the other thoughts aroused by the whole 
passage We then attempt, by a w r ell-rccogmscd 
and elaborate technique, to construct a defini- 
tion, choosing from among several methods to 
suit our puipose and the situation If we still 
have any difficulty in distinguishing the piecise 
sense, we can put definite questions, we can sub- 
stitute other words — which the dictionaiy wall 
supply — that in part arouse the same thoughts 
We note the samenesses and differences and plot 
the position of the thought we wish to define 
with regard to these other thoughts. 

In these and other ways we exploit the syn- 
tactical suppleness of language and its overlap- 
ping vocabulary to disentangle sense, but if we 
consider how far the same lesources are avail- 
able for disentangling feeling w r e find a differ- 
ence. There is, it is true, a department of lan- 
guage, a ceilain selection of the dictionaiy, 
which can be applied m the same fashion There 
are the names of the emotions and of the emo- 

8 This inquiry will not be so much a matter of 
■semantics (though semantics obviously provide invalu- 
able information) as of a comparative study of the 
resources (direct and indirect) available m different 
languages and periods for psychological purposes 
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Lional altitudes — anger, fear, joy, soirow . . . ; 
hope, surprise, discouragement, dread. . . . And 
the derivative 10 adjectives, verbs and adverbs, 
enthusiastic, passionate, tendei . . ; startle, 
delight, distiess . . . ; mournfully, eagerly, 
gaily . . Moreover, we have the special ap- 
paratus of the aesthetic oi “projectile” ad- 
jectives We exjiress our feeling by describing 
the object which excites it as splendid, glonous, 
ugly, lioi rid, lovely, pretty . . . words which 
really indicate not so much the nature of the 
object as thei chaiacter of our feeling towards 
it Thus we obtain an mdnect notion for out 
feelings by jirojecting them rather than describ- 
ing them But we use this notation m a very 
unsystematic fashion, though a very curious and 
interesting order may be sometimes glimpsed be- 
hind it Some of these words, for example, may 
be used together, while others bar one anothei 
out A thing may be both grand and sublime, it 
can be glorious and beautiful, or gorgeous and 
uglv, but it can haidly be both pretty and 
beautiful, it can certainly not be pretty and 
sublime These accordances and incompatibili- 
ties reflect the organisation of our feelings, the 
lelations that hold between them But our power 
to take advantage of this linguistic reflection of 
our emotional constitution is at present very 
limited — perhajis because so little work has been 
done upon this subject And it is when we at- 
tempt to describe the difference between the feel- 
ings which pretty and beautiful express, for ex- 
ample, that we discover how unsatisfactory are 
the verbal resources expressly allocated to this 
purpose 

Theie is, of course, a certain ajiparatus of 
qualifying woi ds and phiases that we use rather 
speculatively and unceitainly to describe feel- 
ings We can say of a feeling that it is elevated 
oi gioss. or tenuous, or calm, or grave, or ex- 
pansive. Most of these are cleaily metaphorical 
expressions, words whose sense has not normally 
anything to do with feeling, transferred and ap- 
plied to feeling on account of some glimpsed oi 
supposed chaiacter m the feeling analogous to 
a character in the object the word usually de- 
scribes Sometimes the analogy is close — fleet- 
ing, massive, intense, constricting — and our 
slight knowledge of the physiology of emotions 
may also help us here But often the resemblance 

10 Logically, not grammatically, derivative, of course 
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or analogy is 1 emote and will not bear pressing. 
It is liaid to be certain what is being said when 
a feeling is described as profound, or vital. 
Perhaps veiy' little indeed, may be being said. 
And often, if we look closely, the metaphoi turns 
out to be not a piose or sense metaphor at all 
but an emotive metaphor The difference between 
these is w 01 th some reflection 11 

A metaphor is a shift, a carrying over of a 
woid from its normal use to a new use In a 
sense metaphoi the shift of the word is occa- 
sioned and justified by a similaiity or analogy 
betneen the object it is usually applied to and 
the new object In an emotne metaphoi the shift 
occuis thiough some smulaiity betneen the feel- 
ings the new situation and the normal situation 
arouse The same word mav, m different con- 
texts be eilhei a sense 01 an emotive metaphor. 
If you call a man a swine, for example, it may 
be because his features lesemble those of a pig, 
but it may be because you hav e towards him 
something of the feeling you conventionally 
have towards pigs, or because you propose, if 
possible, to excite those feelings Both meta- 
phoncal shifts mav be combined simultaneously, 
and they often are But m stud\ ing our methods 
of describing feelings they ha\e to be distin- 
guished. Consider, for example, profound, one 
of the commonest teims by which we attempt to 
describe emotions ^Vhen we use it we may be 
doing either of two things, or both together. 
We may be simply inviting from our reader the 
aw r ed respectful feelings he usually has towards 
other things that are said to be profound — deep 
lakes, vast chasms in the eailh, night, human 
error, the v'isdom of sages, and so foith Often 
we can obtain this respect for our feeling with- 
out requning the reader to consider the feeling 
itself in any fashion, and in fact while discour- 
aging investigation. This is the simplest type of 
emotive metaphor Or we may be asking him to 
recognise that our feeling has in some (unde- 
fined) way something of the chaiacter of other 
profound things — that it is not easily explored, 
for example, that it may contain all kinds of 
things, 01 that it is easy to get lost in it. This 
is the sense metaphor. Usually the two are com- 
bined, without analysis of either It is not a very 

11 Some further explanations of this distinction will 
be found in Principles, p 240, and in The Meaning of 
Meaning, Ch VI 


encoui aging sign of our geneial intelligence, 
or of our emotional discrimination, that this 
word has been found invaluable by many popu- 
lai cutics and pieacheis I must lake some credit 
for charity in not citing a collection of examples 
that lies upon my table. 

Most descriptions of feelings, and nearly all 
subtle descnplions, are metaphorical and of the 
combined type The powei to analyse explicitly 
the ground of the transference is not widely pos- 
sessed in any high degree, and it is less exer- 
cised both m school-tiaimng and in general dis- 
cussion than might be wished A better under- 
standing of metaphor is one of the aims which 
an improved curriculum of literary studies might 
well set before itself But a writer may use a 
metaphor and a leadei lake both its sense and 
feeling con eotly without eithei writer or reader 
being capable of explaining how it works Such 
explanations are a special blanch of the critic’s 
business Conversely, however acute and pene- 
trating a reader may be, it docs not follow that 
he will be able to create good metaphorical 
language himself It is one thing to be able to 
analyse resemblances and analogies when they 
have first been seized and recoided by someone 
else; it is quite anolhei thing to effect the dis- 
coiery and integration oneself. 

Tins bungs us obviouslj r back to the poet, one 
of whose gifts, oidinarily, is just this command 
of oiigmal metaphoi Fiom the technical point 
of view indeed the poet's task is constantly 
(though not only ) that of finding ways and 
means of controlling feeling thiough metaphor. 
He has to be expeit, if not m dcscubing feeling, 
m presenting it, and presenting and describing 
are here ralhei near together Even in the case 
of profound, dissected above, tlieie was a third 
possibility The word may instigate in the reader 
an echo, a shadow-semblance of the emotion it 
describes He may find a sympathetic pulse 
awaken m his bosom, and feci serious, self-con- 
scious and responsible, at giips with Destiny. 
If so, the word may m part have presented the 
feeling as well as described it. Any lively, close, 
realistic thought of an emotion is so apt to 
revive it that most descriptions that are at all 
concrete or intimate, that do succeed in “put- 
ting it before one,” also reinstate it 

Of the two kinds of paraphrasing which, we 
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suggested, might be made more use of in our 
schools — the one to exhibit the sense of a poem, 
the olhei to poitray its feeling — the first re- 
quires only an intelligent use of the dictionary, 
logical acumen, a command of syntax, and per- 
tinacity. The second demands qualities of sen- 
sitiveness and imagination, the power to use 
remote experience and to create metaphors, gifts 
which may seem to belong by birthright to the 
poet alone. It may seem strange to suggest that 
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these gifts could be developed by school train- 
ing, but lcmcmbering the oiigmal endowment 
of avciage childien and comparing it with the 
obtuseness of the sample adult, the proposal (if 
lie can puaid against some of the dangeis hinted 
at above), may not in the end piove to be so 
unduly optimistic. It was partly to show the 
need and to suggest the possibility of improved 
methods in education that my documentation in 
Part II was extended to such length. 


Kenneth BURKE: Antony in Behalf of the Play * 


A t times when the standards of criticism 
aie set by a receptive class, as in the de- 
. cadent stages of feudalism, the emphasis 
of the critic tends to be placed upon consump- 
tion Mattel s of “appieciation” and “enjoyment” 
are the touchstones. Conversely, m the Art for 
Art’s Sake movement of recent decades, we find 
the emphasis placed almost wholly upon pio- 
duction. Our practical inventors and business 
promoteis of this period tended to emphasize 
the productive factor, assuming that in the large 
the mattei of consumption would take care of 
itself — and there was a coi responding trend in 
aesthetics, with the essence of art being seen m 
the “self-expiession” of the artist 

Today, m nonliterary fields, we are stressing 
neither production noi consumption, but the 
integration of the two. And m the aesthetic field, 
this emphasis might be paialleled by a tendency 
to consider liteiature, not as a creator’s device 
for self-expiession, nor as an audience’s device 
for amusement or instruction, but as a commu- 
nicative relationship between writer and audi- 

* “Antony in Behalf of the Play” first appeared in 
The Southern Review, Autumn 1935, and was later 
included m The Philosophy of Literary Form.' Studies 
of Symbolic Action (1941) It is reprinted here by 
permission of the author and the editors of the Louis- 
iana State University Press Mr Burke (b 1897) is 
also the author of Counter-Statement (1931), Perma- 
nence and Change An Anatomy of Purpose (1935), 
Attitudes Toward History (1937), and A Grammar of 
Motives (19151 


ence, with both parties actively participating. In 
such an approach, the poet’s “self-expiession” 
or the audience’s “appreciation” will necessarily 
figuie, but the main emphasis will be elsewheie 

This reader-writer relationship is emphasized 
in the following aiticlc, which is an imagmar) 
speech by Antony Instead of addressing the 
mob, as he is pictured in the third act of Julius 
Caesar, he turns to the audience And instead 
of being a dramatic character ivitlnn the play 
he is hcie made to speak as a critical commen- 
tator upon the play, explaining its mechanism 
and its viitues Thus we have a tale from Shake- 
speaie, retold, not as a plot but from the stand- 
point of the rhetoiician, who is concerned with 
a work’s processes of appeal. 

Act III, Scene ii. Antony has entered until the 
body of Caesar. Brutus has made Jus defense 
bejoie the people, has won their sympathies to 
the cause of the conspirators, and has departed 

Antony Friends, Romans, Countrymen . . . 
one — two — thiee syllables - hence in this pro- 
gression, a magic foimula “Romans” to fit the 
conditions of the play', - “counliymen” the better 
to identify the play-mob with the mob m the 
pit — for we are in the Renaissance, at that point 
when Europe’s vast national integers are taking 
shape, and all the wisdom that comes of the 
body is to be obscuied by oui pulling in place 
of the bodv the political coipus, while we try 
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to run this bigger hulk ruth the instincts for 
the little one — the Hobbesian metaphor — and the 
gloomy ci 101 lias exalted us, so that no word 
handles as much, and as quickly, and as in- 
expressibly as this word “countivmen,” which 
must leally mean, if piagmatic results are the 
lest, that tlieie is gloiy solely in being outdone 
by those within oui own borders Anyway, con- 
sider how much better my one-two-three arrange- 
ment is than was the opining salutation in Biu- 
tus" speech • ‘"Romans, countn men lovers ” He 
is an oiator — but because you of England have 
thought the untrustworthy Latins eloquent, and 
because you don't think you aie neatly so clever 
as vou'd like to be, I shall seem closer to you 
if I apologize for bluntness Yet hoyv much more 
competent my opening syllables aie how much 
liner, since true to the piocess of a spell, stress- 
ing a chaim’s threeness 

My Elizabethan audience, under the guise of 
facing a Roman mob I confront vou at a most 
complicated moment As a matter of fact, up 
to this point in our play you have been Healed 
most outrageously. It can honestly be said that, 
in no majoi particular, have you been granted 
those cleai and simple responses to which, as 
customeis. you might feel yourselves entitled 
Instead, your author has kept you m as vacil- 
lating a condition as this very Roman mob you 
have been watching with so little respect I 
doubt if he distinguishes between the two of 
vou. All that I as Antonv do to this play-mob, 
as a character-recipe I do to y ou He would 
play upon you; he would seem to knoyv y our 
stops; he yvould sound you from your loyvest 
note to the top of your compass He thinks you 
as easy to be played upon as a pipe 

Oh, theie have been signs you recognize 
quickly, that you might feel familiar with the 
road upon w Inch you haye been stumbling The 
eonspnators have met during storms and m the 
""y lie contagion of the night"’ They have pulled 
caps over their eyes. One plucked at another's 
sleeve Such labels are easily lead by anyone 
The streets of Rome have bristled with bad 
omens Caesai’s wife has cried in sleep that they 
are muideimg Caesar. Outlandish astronomical 
and biologic marvels have occurred — to point 
the dnection of our plot and give it weight by 
implicating the very heavens And finally, 
Caesai was struck with daggers. Yet these stand- 


ard things have lured you into a region where 
you aie not competent at all. 

Consider the burden you now carry, as I step 
before the play -mob with the fresh-murdered 
body of Caesai. We have established a Caesar- 
punciple and a Biutus-pimciple, though I blush 
to consider some of the devices whereby the 
two principles have been set into your minds 
Realize for what slight reasons you have been 
willing to let Caesar die (The conspirators 
would not so much as touch him until you also 
had been bi ought into their band And when 
Casca shouted, "‘Speak, hands, for me 1 ” stab- 
bing great Caesar, those homicidal hands spoke 
for you also ) Fust, we had the portents, begin- 
ning with the soothsayer’s admonition that 
Caesar bewaie the Ides of Maich In showing 
how things weie going, these signs prepared 
you somewhat to go m the same direction 

But m addition, your sympathies have been 
poisoned. Caesar a conqueror, a monarch by 
reason of his attainments 9 Yet he was deaf in 
one ear He had the falling-sickness, and 
“swounded” from the intense strain of refusing 
a crown he coveted “He had a fever when he 
was in Spain,” cried out ‘"like a sick girl,” his 
feebleness amazing Cassius Cassius was a bet- 
ter swimmer than Caesai— and when the two of 
them had leaped into the Tiber on a dare, Cas- 
sius had to pull out Caesar to whom he must 
‘"bend his body if Caesar carelessly but nod on 
him” His wife is barren For all his determina- 
tion to be bold, there is a timid and supersti- 
tious trait in him And woist, foi an emperor, 
on a night of storm and poitents he appeared 
on the stage in his nightgown — so let him die. 
For such leasons as these you are willing to 
put a knife thiough the nbs of Caesar. 

Still, you aie sony foi Caesar. We cannot 
profitably build a plav aiound the honor of a 
muider if you do not care whether the murdered 
man lives 01 dies So we had to do something 
for Caesar — and you would be ashamed if you 
stopped to consider what we did. I believe we 
made Caesar appealing by proxy That is: I, 
Antony, am a loyal follower of Caesar; you 
love me for a good fellow, since I am expan- 
sive, hearty, much as you would be after not 
too heavy a meal; and as one given to pleasure, 
I am not likely to lie awake at night plotting 



you lnjuiy If such a man loves Caesar, his love 
lifts up Caesar in your eyes. 

I serve a double purpose Not only do I let 
Caesar shine a bit warmly by his leflection of 
my glow, but when the actual persona of Caesar- 
prmciple is dispatched by daggers, the principle 
lives on in me, who continue the function of 
Caesar in the play In the next act, the fourth, 
the pei sona itself will reappeai momentarily as 
a ghost in Brutus’ tent — but on the whole, after 
Caesai’s death, I am the plot-substitute for 
Caesar No wonder Biutus, in his addiess to 
the play-mob but a short time ago, told them 
that only Caesar’s vices had been slain, while 
his virtues lived on, still active So they do, in 
me, whom you like because I am maiked by 
so serviceable a trail as loyally And when this 
play is over, Antony alone of the major charac- 
ters will live; for you like to have about you 
such a man as might keep guard at the door 
while you sleep Given certain conceptions of 
danger, I become the sign of safety A little sun- 
shine-thought, to take home with you aftei these 
many slaughterings Only as much of the Caesar- 
principle as will let you relax, is left to bid you 
good-night — and the Biutus-principle will have 
died to purchase you this handsome privilege 

I grant that on this last score I am not the 
perfect recipe My author has provided purer 
comfort-i ecipes for you elsewheie I show a little 
too much aptitude at deception, but you should 
not hold that against me This trait was merely 
a by-product of my place in the story it arose 
from the fact that upon me fell the buiden of 
keeping things going, and the plottmess of our 
drama makes naturally foi plotting. Besides, 
recall that I was wholly the leveler as long as 
Caesar lived Once he is dead, it is no longer 
so necessary that I be likable in Caesar’s behalf 
and warm him by my warmth Hencefoith I am 
no mere Caesai -adjunct, but the veiy vessel of 
the Caesar-principle So, in expanding to my 
expanded role, I must break the formei mold 
somewhat. Let savants explain the change by 
saying that caiefiee Antony was made a sober 
man, and a bitter one, by the death of Caesar. 
But it is an obvious fact that if an important 
cog in the plot vanishes m the very middle of 
our drama, something has to take its place. In 
deputizing for Caesar, I found it impossible to 
remain completely Antony Let savants explain 
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my altered psychology as they will — / know it 
w r as a playwright’s necessity. 

You have been made conspirators in a mui- 
der For this transgression, there .must be some 
expiative beast bi ought up for sacrifice Such 
requirements guided us in the mixing of the 
Brutus-recipe, for it is Brutus that must die to 
absolve you of youi stabbing an empeior who 
w r as deaf in one ear and whose wife was stenle 
But let us be fair Theie is also the fact that 
you wrested ceitain political prerogatives from 
King John, .and 1 have been taught to cherish 
them Heie also was a souice of conviction to 
be tapped as an ingredient m oui formula We 
discredited Caesai from the very opening of the 
play, even befoie he had appeared (significant 
timing), by letting you see the tribunes angry 
with ceitain commoners who were too cordial 
in their preparations foi the return of Caesar 
after victory Caesar, it seems, would try to ic- 
tiact your Magna Caita fiom the Romans Con- 
versely. it is the Biutus-iccipe that would pre- 
vent this thieatened undoing of English politi- 
cal emancipation. So we make Brutus honoiable 
m your eyes by starting his conduct piimanlv 
from this fear, which is always your fear as 
regards conditions m the contemporary state 
He is virtuous because he does for Romans what 
you want youi populai leaders to do foi you. 
He takes on the nobility that comes of being 
good for pnvate enteipuse. 

On the other hand, he is a conspirator; hence 
from the general censuie takes coriuption For 
tough Casca is a Biutus-adjunct; and lean, en- 
vious Cassius; and Dccius the flatlerei Here are 
qualities which, if lodged in any but yourselves, 
are not comforting to contemplate — hence are 
“vices ” Brutus’ acts, though done m a good 
cause, have shadiness One cannot be stealthy 
as a thief without partially earning the kind of 
judgments that aie laid against thieves Noble- 
ness, yes, but dirty business And if his wife, 
Portia, speaks for him by her deeji affection 
(as I obediently did foi Caesar), note that she 
is allowed to show this affection only at those 
moments when he is simsterly engaged, and 
answers hei evasively. That is: her love is con- 
veyed by her misgivings, as she worries because 
her once regular husband roams about at night, 
in “rheumy and unpurged air” sucking up “the 
humours of the dank morning,” so that even the 
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quality of swamps is drawn upon to discredit 
Biutus a little, light when Portia is loving him. 
All told a fit explain e oifeung foi oui oITense 
of murdei • woithv. since he was noble and 
aioused affection, let iieldable on good legal- 
istic grounds, since he was a conspnator, like 
a bog In weeping foi Ins death, you will be 
sweetly absolved 

At this paiticulai point in the play, however, 
as I rise to addiess you, accompanied by 
Caesai’s coise. Biutus has just confronted the 
plav-mob, staled befoi e them the . case of the 
con=piiatois and been exoneiated’ Thev have 
elamoied then appioval They are corn meed 
that Caesai would have been a tjiant And they 
ha\e shouted to the Biulus-punciple. who must 
die for )ou, “Live, Brutus' live' lire'” It is 
nn task, as I stand before the play-mob, to 
contrne a peripety for my audience, reversing 
the arrows of v our expectations When my 
speech is finished, we must have set y ou to 
making the pieparations for Biutus’ death 

Well, a dramatist is a professional gambler 
He prefeis plating with loaded dice And don’t 
think that we should tiv to bring about this 
ret ei sal without first making suie that we had 
fui tit ely dealt oui selves some trumps We have 
stacked the cards a little — not «o shamelessly 
as some of oui rival Shake-Scenes might have 
done, hut enough Here, I beliet e. we have drawn 
fiom the well of magic As follows' 

Recall how, m the eaily rites of communion, 
wheiebv one man’s intei ests weie made identical 
with anothei’s the usks of competitive harms 
were eliminated b) a paitneiship. a pailnership 
established by three distinct symbolic acts the 
sharing of one’s wife, the exchanging of blood, 
the sitting down together at table Of these, the 
sharing of the wife is dead, buned beneath no- 
tions of mtue that go with later concepts of 
ownership Yet we give }ou something similar, 
in Caesai’s d)ing W'ords. “Et lu. Brute ? Then 
fall, Caesar'" which suggests that m Caesar’s 
pain theic is more than the pain of knives, theie 
is the pain of wrenched intimacy, eliciting a 
rebuke almost Christlike in its replacing of 
vengefulness with sorrow, as the victim saw that 
“Caesai’s angel” was among his slayers At this 
moment Caesai becomes great — for he must die 
well, at the expense of Biutus They had shared 


affection; hence a promise contracted within the 
deep-lying terms of magic had been violated. 

As for the utes at table When the conspira- 
tois had come, to make suie that Caesai would 
be on hand at the Senate to be murdeied, Caesar 
welcomed them lieailily “Good fi lends, go m, 
and taste some w me with me ” And lastly, as 
for the blood-communion, how gnmly it is vivi- 
fied and mocked fin pious profanation) when 
the conspnalors, at Brutus’ word, bathe in the 
blood of Caesai’s wounds Thiee magic formu- 
lae, outraged — thus Shakespeaie speaks to you 
m accents jou had heard while not listening 

I now stand befoi e you, assigned to the defi- 
nite task of contriving our peripety, turning the'j 
anows of your future while apparently en- 
gaged onlv in turning those of this unruly 
play-mob. I shall, by what immediately follows, 
proclaim myself m all thoroughness the Caesar- 
piinciple perpetuated Here I fulfill the pledge 
I gave when fiisl I came upon the stage after 
Caesar’s murder I came ostensibly to reassure 
the conspiratois that I was ready to make peace 
with them, now that the offense was definitely 
bevond reparation I shook hands with them, 
one after the othei — but in the very act of doing 
so, I forgot them, and fell to musing aloud 
upon the destioyed magnificence of Caesar In 
this way I signaled vou to the effect that I was 
not tuining against Caesar, even while “shaking 
the bloody fingers of his foes ” (You wanted me 
to remain with Caesar, since that has been estab- 
lished as my pait in this play I have been 
given my label — and like childien, vou insist 
that a thing’s U ue name is the name \ ou first 1 
heard it called by. In )our insistence that I 
lemain allied with Caesar, repeating my num- 
ber, you are grateful for the little cue I give 
)Ou by my absent-minded musings over Caesar’s 
body In youi satisfaction at receiving from me 
this sign, to 1 estate my identity even as I make 
peace with the conspnalors, you do not stop to 
ask why the conspirators should not mteipret 
this sign piecisely as ) ou do Your concern With 
your own aesthetic pioblem leads you to over- 
look this straining of verisimilitude, as we 
thought you would. We judged that, in your 
eagerness to receive the clue, you would not 
be overexactmg as regard our manner of con- 
veying it.) 

Brutus, you will remember, had asked the 



mob lo weigh what he said, and to judge his 
statements as critics But, as a matter of fact, 
he gave them no opportunity to follow his 
advice He told them to choose, then stated the 
issue in such a way that there was no choice 
Those that love Rome, he said, must agree that 
Caesai should have been killed Those that do 
not love Rome, should object If there aie any 
that do not love Rome, let them step forwaid 
in piotest No mo\e — hence, the killing is en- 
dorsed. 

And now, my counti) men, heai me ask the 
play-njob to lend me then eais, as I proceed 
to lay befoie v ou a plot in mmiatuie It Hill 
not be a veiy difficult pattern that I ask you to 
appreciate: a ludnnentary piece of translation, 
by which I awaken m jou the satisfactions of 
authorship, as ) ou hear me say one thing and 
know that I mean another “I come to bury 
Caesar, not to piaise him” — whereaL I praise 
him so loundlv that all the vigor of the Caesar- 
principle is brought to life again 

... if I were dispos’d to stir 

Your heart and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong . . . 

Whereat I stir hearts and minds to mutiny and 
rage And as the pattern glows cleai, I can 
subtilize it, making Biutus and his band dis- 
honoiable by calling them all, all honorable 
men And by the tune I mentioned Caesar’s will, 
saying that I would not lead it because it would 
inflame the people, in accoi dance with the pat- 
tern you wait to hear me read the will You 
hear them entreat me, you heai me refuse Then 
you observe me stepping down, to be among 
them, that I may bettei “realize” Caesar’s death 
from them, and make them tearful coi oners 
while I appraise the wounds: 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
You all do know this mantle I remember 
The first time ever Caesar pul it on; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening in his tent, 

That day he oveicame the Nervn 

Look 1 in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through: 

See what a rent the envious Casca made: 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 

And, as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow’d it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no, 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar’s angel: 
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Judge, 0 you gods' how dearly Caesar lov’d him. 
This was the most unkindcst cut of all, 

F or when the noble Caesar saw. him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than tiaitojrs’ arms, 

Quite vanquish d him • then bursL Ins mighty heart ; 
And, m his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua. 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O' what a fall was there, my countrymen; 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us 
0 1 now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity, these aie gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what' weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vestuie wounded^ Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr d, as you see, with traitors 

lou see my “liansfeience,” as I turn fiom 
the mantle to the dead man that had worn the 
mantle You see the play-mob grow inflamed 
undei my talk of pity (remember our pattern) 
Theie is loud talk of mutiny, the people aie 
about to lush away in anger — but we would 
“consolidate” our position And now, rounding 
out the pattern, I return to the matter of the 
will, which I had lefused to read 

Why, friends, you go to do you know not what 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd >our loves? 
Alas' you know not I must tell you then. 

You have foigot the will I told you of. 

Whereupon I read them the will of a lich phi- 
lanthropist — and then vindictiveness against the 
conspirators is comjilele You have been en- 
giossed — faugh' you demons, how 7 you do love 
plottings, foi all your censure of plotteis Oi is 
it machmeiy that delights ) ou — and aie you 
pleased with joining me to make a smoothlv 
lunnmg engine of fatality 9 

Cassius was right m jnoposmg that they slay 
me, along with Caesar But Brutus held it was 
enough to slay the persona of the Caesar-prm- 
ciple, on the ground that the adjunct would 
subside through want of its souice: 

Our course will seem too bloody, Cams Cassius, 
To cut the head off and then hack the limbs, 

For Antony is but a limb of Caesar. . . . 

And, for Mark Antony, think not of him, 

For he can do no more than Caesar’s arm 
When Caesar’s head is off. 

So the Brutus-principle slays half the Caesar- 
principle, and spares the other half that will 
in turn destroy it. 
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Recall these steps: How first, after the mur- 
der, I had sent woi d by a servant offenng to 
join the cause of the conspiratois, if they would 
guarantee me safe!) How I fell to musing o\ er 
the bod> of Caesai Hon, aftei exeunt all but 
Antony, I had let loose my full-throated venom 

O' pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 

That I am meek and gentle with these butchers; 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood' 

Over thy wounds now do I prophesy* 

Which like dumb mouths do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue, 

A curse shall light upon the limbs of men, 
Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy, 

Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 

And dreadful objects so familiar, 

That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d with the hands of war , 

All pity chok’d with custom of fell deeds: 

And Caesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side come hot from hell, 

Shall in these confines with a monarch’s voice 
Cry "Havoc 1 ” and let slip the dogs of war, 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men, groaning for burial 

Then, m my speech before the Romans, I ful- 
filled my promises, starting those processes by 
which the Brutus-principle, which killed the 
Caesar-pei-sona, is driven to his death by the 
Caesar-adjuncl 

Thank us for this growing thing by growing 
with it — and m the following scene we shall 
allow you to squeeze the last available sum of 
emotion from the mounting sequence, causing it 
to drip, not by still hotlei pressure, but by a 
sudden cooling Piomment among the conspira- 
tors, theie was a certain Cinna Now anothei 
Cmna comes upon the stage, Cinna the poet, 
ludicrous, the cartoon of a poet, the aesthete, 
such as you have long before now been taught 
to laugh at four author is treading on safe 
ground here) He is an earnest but ineffectual 
wretch, who probably knows a good line when 
he sees it, and would doubtless have been en- 
tranced to write just such verses as Shakespeare 
wrote; and perhaps he might even have writ- 
ten them had he known, like Shakespeare, how 
to draw finesses from toughnesses Yet our dra- 
matist betrays him for the delectation of you, 


my stinking audience, makes him your laughing 
stock, udicules one of his own Guild for your 
benefiL, though you have no desire whatever to 
wnte like Shakespeare, would much lather eat 
beef than hear a play , but cannot go on eating 
beef forever, and so come heie occasionally, 
demanding film, beefy diction The mob stum- 
bles upon this Cinna, overwhelming him. First 
Citizen, Second Citizen, Third Citizen, and 
Fouith Citizen each ask him a different ques- 
tion, all at the same time, insisting lmjienously 
that he answer without delay. It is all quite 
hilarious, as Cinna is in a daze, comically And 
when they ask him his name, and he says with 
assurance, “Cinna,” they start pawing at him in 
earnest — and when he begs them for a little 
accuracy, insisting that he is not Cmna the con- 
spirator but Cmna the poet, they unanswerably 
answer that they abominate the name, and so 
will pummel him for his verses, and the act ends 
with the brawling group moving fiom the stage. 
You somehow know that the poetic Cmna will 
suffer no fundamental haim He will merely be 
slam-notslain, like a clown hit by cannon balls 
— yet by this let-down we have reaffirmed in 
another way the grim intentions of the mob 
We have clinched the anows of your expectancy, 
incidentally easing our obligations as regard the 
opening of Act IV. 

You will be still more -wisely handled by 
what follows, as our Great Demagogue con- 
tinues to manipulate your minds I think par- 
liculaily of the second scene of the next act, 
weighted by the steadily organized pressure of 
events You will witness a startling quarrel be- 
tween Biutus and Cassius After this violence 
and the sad reconciliation (these men are dis- 
integrating), there will be a contrasted descent 
to soft tearfulness, as Brutus’ diowsy servant 
jilays him a disconsolate little tune in the dead 
of night (Portia is dead) — and the servant is 
drowsy, that he may fall asleep as Varro and 
Claudius have done; then with three men sleep- 
ing (and you drooping in sympathy) and Brutus 
alone awake, there will be, all about, a sleepi- 
ness, and a Brutus-loneliness — whereat the 
Caesar -persona, now as a ghost, may return to 
indicate, by a vague prophecy, that all will be 
ended for Brutus at Philippi. 
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PAUL ELMER MORE: How to Read Lycidas”* 


A fter passing, as I might say, through the 
/\ valley of the shadow of death, aftei 
J. JL months of physical prostration when read- 
ing of any sort was beyond the strength of a 
depicted brain, the poet to whom I turned in- 
stinctively mill the fiist renewal of health was 
Milton And so I have been leading Milton 
again and books about him, with the old zest 
I had as a boy, and with an added joy of almost 
tremulous excitement such as a miser might 
feel at the rediscovery of a treasure of gold 
stolen from him and long buried out of sight 
But with this delight hare been mingled certain 
sciuples which vexed me a little more than they 
did in the old days Again, as many times be- 
fore. on laying down one of the poems the 
familiar words of Tennyson would come un- 
bidden to my mind. 

0 mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies, 

O skill’d to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages. 

Of the mighty harmonies theie would be no 
doubt, God-gifted voice certainly, organ-voice 
ceitainly, for those who have ears to hear If 
any one in English, Milton had the divine craft 
of words, the mastery of sonoious speecli His 
is not Shakespeare’s incalculable gift, it lacks 
the element of magic that capluies us in Shake- 
speare, it is, or soon after his earliest experi- 
ments it was, an ail that came by reflection, and 
as we lead him we imagine that we might by 
equal delibeiation attain the same perfection — 
only we never do attain it. And something of 

* “How to Read ‘Lycidas’ ” first appeared in the final 
voluihe of criticism by Paul Elmer More (1864-1937), 
On Being Human (1936), and is reprinted here by per- 
mission of the Princeton University Press. More’s criti- 
cism is contained in the eleven volumes of the Shel- 
burne Essays (1904-1921) and the three volumes of 
New Shelburne Essays (1928-1936). 


this distinction Milton himself seems to have 
felt when he wrote of Shakespeare: 

For whil’st 'to jtlT shame of slow-endeavoring Art 
Thy easie numbers flow 

The same distinction, I think, was present to 
Irving Babbitt when he spoke, as I have heaid 
him do more than once, of his experience in 
quoting It was Babbitt’s custom m the fust 
draught of lus essays to cite from memory, and 
then, befoie printing, to verify the quotation by 
reference to the text He would find occasionally 
that even his retentive memoiy had slipped and 
that he had substituted a woid of lus own for 
the poet’s And sometimes, he would say, he 
could not -see that the substitution was mfeiioi 
to the original — except in the case of Shake- 
speare. He never made a change m Shakespeai c’s 
language but some foice or charm was lost 
That was not so even with Milton. — Such a dif- 
feiencc exists between the seemingly careless 
spontaneity and the elaborated ait of our two 
supreme masters of poetical diction, and he 
would be a lash j'udge who should say that the 
advantage was all on one side oi the other 

But to l etui n to the question that vexed my 
mood of acquiescent jov God-gifted oigan-voite 
Milton possessed in full measuie — hut “voice of 
England”? Does he speak foi the whole of 
England, oi, that being sLaitely possible, does 
he speak fiom the heart of England giving ai- 
ticulate expression to that central quality which 
has made England what we know and love 9 
And by lus influence did he maintain that bal- 
ance and moderation, that sense of law en- 
veloping the individual, which made of Falkland 
a true type of the Englishman that was to be 9 
Here the question begins with style, but extends 
beyond mere style to psyxhology and to prin- 
ciples of government and life. 
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Now, if there be any hesitation with me to 
accept Milton's sly lc as the noim of good Eng- 
lish, it is ceilamly not on the giound of that 
“dissociation of sensibility'’ -which draws a 
school of modem critics and poets to repudiate 
what may be called the Miltonic line of de- 
velopment and to seek then paientage in Shake- 
speare and Donne and the “Metaphvsicals ” If I 
understand what the leader of that Choir means 
by this rather obscuie phiase, lL is that Milton 
by conscious choice and judgement dissociated 
his mind from one whole range of pciceptions, 
refusing to respond to them emotionally as for- 
eign to hts fixed theon of values, and by the 
same dehbeiate act of selection cieated a more 
or less aitificial language; wheieas the poets 
proceeding fiom Donne held then sensibility 
open to any and eveiy peieeption and employed 
words to convey the shaip immediate impres- 
sion of each fact of sense and expci ience with- 
out discrimination The distinction is valid and 
it is interesting; for the “modernist” m poetry 
it is of vital significance But I am not sure that 
the “dissociation of sensibility,” so taken has 
been the source of dead monolonv and of veibal 
umeahty in oui literaluie. and I am suie that 
if Milton failed in national leadeiship it was 
not for this reason Rather I should say that his 
influence in this lespecl has made for sanity and 
foim and for limitations which are character- 
istically English Rather I should maintain that 
Milton’s failuie, so fai as he failed was owing 
to something essentially un-English, 01 only 
partially English, to something belonging to his 
individual temperament, which passed into his 
philosophv of life and diveiled a noble love of 
liberty into a moibid and isolating passion 
Here too Milton w as clear-headed in Ins applica- 
tion of the law to others, but curiously pei verse 
when his ow T n interests were affected In the 
second of the sonnets on the book called Tetra- 
cliordon, he bciates his fellow courili ) men as 
“Owels and Cuckoos, Asses, Apes and Doggs” 
for the \eiy leason that they have lost the true 
meaning of Illicit), while they 

bawle foi freedom in this senceless mood, 

And still revolt when truth w’ould set them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry libertie, 

For who loves that, must first be wise and good; 
But from that mark, how far they roave we see 
For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood 


That is sound doctrine, but — alas to say it! — 
Milton did not see how apt wmuld be the retort, 
de te jabula; how easy the leply. License he 
meant when he cued libeily. 

This book called Tetrachordon, written by 
Milton himself, was the second of his treatises 
on divorce, and is a bitter invective against 
those who, by opposing the facile fieedom of 
marital sepaiation, enslave the soul under man- 
made laws, foigettmg that which “makes us 
holiest and likcsl to God's immortal image,” 
and who, for the law of libeity, set up “that 
which makes us most confonnable and captive 
to civil and suboidinale piecepls ... al- 
though indeed no oidinance, human or fiom 
heaven, can bind against the good of man ’’ By 
“the good of man,” as Mr Tilly ard observes in 
his comment on the passage, Milton means what 
elsewheie he calls “nature” — damnable woid, 
I add, into which have been distilled all the 
fallacies of human wit through thousands of 
>cars If you hack the word down tlnough its 
many ambiguities, you will discover that m the 
end it signifies that which a man temperament- 
ally and peisonally desnes as distinguished 
fi 0111 that which is prescribed for him by human 
rule or divine piecept So it was that Milton, 
fietled and humiliated because his wife, finding 
existence wilh hnn intoleiable, left him and ran 
away home, — so it was that incontinently he 
rebelled against the human and divine laws of 
marnage, and wrote his pleas for fieedom of 
divorce as complying with natural law and the 
good of man If evei there was a case of liberty 
becoming license, it was here. However they 
may have differed in other respects, in this qual- 
ity Milton resembled Shelley they both identi- 
fied what they desired at any moment with the 
natural good of man; they both made self- 
righteousness the law of light 

That was the beginning of Milton’s public 
caieer and of his piose writings, and it was 
typical of what ensued If the bishops in any 
way interfered with his personal idea of wor- 
ship, then down with episcopacy and away with 
the Church; if the monarchical form of govern- 
ment hampered his political independence, then 
down with monarchy and away with the Con- 
stitution There is no more painful reading in 
English literature than these apologies for free 
divorce and regicide which occupied the great- 
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est genius of the age between Lycidas and Para- 
dise Lost, and the stjle in which they aie written 
is as heavy and un-English as then spirit is 
perverse. Theie arc pui pic patches scattered 
through these lieatises, winch aie all that most 
readeis know of Milton’s prose and which would 
give the impression that he is as magnificent 
here as in his verse, but if these passages are 
examined it will be found that, taken apart from 
their context, they aie expiessions of personal 
ambition, legitimate m itself and magnificent 
in its devotion to the aim of a poet, while all 
about them floats and rages a sea of rebellious 
discontent. I will not endorse Hilaire Belloc’s 
sweeping condemnation of the piose woiks, hut 
in the mass they do certainly form a lepellent 
body of reading Following the ideas of the 
tractates through the surging verbiage, one is 
lenunded of the monsters in the account of 
creation, “wallowing unweildie” in 

the vast immeasurable Abyss 
Outrageous as a Sea, dark, wasteful, wildc. 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious vvindes. 

Theie is something disconcerting in the spec- 
tacle of a supreme artist, as Milton was in his 
verse, so losing his craftsmanship in another 
medium, what I would insist on is that the veiy 
style of his prose has a close relation to the fact 
that when he passes from imagination to llieoiy 
his voice is not that of his people but of an 
exasperated individual. The seventeenth ccntuiy . 
with all its greatness, is an age of fiuslration, 
filled with fine promises that, except in the field 
of science, came to no fruition, replete with 
noble utterance that somehow failed to convince. 
In the Chuich, m the Stale, in society, the one 
thing needed and not found was a commanding 
genius that should have been indeed the voice 
of England It is the tragedy of the time that he 
who had the genius so to speak should have 
wasted his energies m querulous complaints 
against what was, and m the futuie was to show 
itself, the true spirit of the land In a word 
that spirit may be descubed precisely as libeity 
not license, as centrality, not dissent. 

But I am not concerned to pass judgement on 
Milton’s character and its effect upon his work 
as a whole; that is a longer theme than I care 
now to discuss What I staited out to do was to 
consider one small piece of his output, the 
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Lycidas, and to ask myself how it should be 
read To this question, at least in its acuter 
foim, I was moved by chancing to take up at the 
same time Mr Till) aid's estimation of the poem 
and Di Johnson's As a whole I should legaid 
Mi. Till) aid's Milton as about the best book 
we have on the man and the poet, a study ad- 
mnable for its scholarship and disci immation, 
and paiticulaily notable for its tieatmenl of 
the philosophical pioblems raised by Paradise 
Lost, such as Milton’s conception of the natuie 
of evil and. the cause of man's fall. Now to Mr 
Till)ard ‘'Lycidas is the last and greatest Eng- 
lish poem of Milton’s )outh; though slioiter, 
it is gi eater than Comus, wntten with newly won 
but complete masleiy and expiessmg a mental 
expei lcnce both valuable and profound ” That 
is a sentiment with which my own judgement is 
in pci feet accoid, indeed I should go further 
and hold it to be the gieatest shoit poem of any 
aulhor in English, the vciy eiitenon and touch- 
stone of jioetical taste Yet with that ojnnion 
I have felt bound to lemcmber the sweeping 
condemnation of Johnson to whom “the diction” 
of the poem “is harsh, the lhymes unccitain, 
and the numbeis unpleasmg ” It is without pas- 
sion and without ail. In part no doubt John- 
son's lack of appreciation can be set down to 
his known deficiency in the lnghci faculty of 
imagination His comment on the diction and 
ih)thm does nothing more than indicate a cer- 
tain insensitiveness to the finer and moie deli- 
cate effects of poetiy in gencial But one cannot 
lead the whole essay without jieiceiving that his 
hostile criticism of the ait of Lycidas spiang 
not so much fiorn his miscomjn ehcnsion and 
aesthetic obtuseness as fiom hostililv to the poet 
and to all that Milton as a man stood foi Touch- 
ing Milton’s plea for loosei laws of divoice, the 
neglect of which by the luhng Presbyterians 
turned him against that sect, Johnson observes, 
and justly: “He that changes his party by his 
humor is not moie vntuous than he that changes 
it by his mleiest, he loves himself rather than 
truth.” As for the political tiiades, Johnson in 
his attack ran true to form: “Milton’s lepubli- 
camsm was . . . founded m an envious hatred 
of greatness, and a sullen desire of independ- 
ence . . . He hated monarchs in the State, and 
prelates m the Chuich, for he hated all whom 
he was lequned to obey . . He felt not so 
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much the love of liberty as lepugnance to au- 
thority ” Now foi my self I do not like Belloc’s 
summaiy and contemptuous dismissal of Milton 
as ‘"a man rotten with the two woist vices false- 
hood and pride'’, for somehow one shrinks fiom 
using such language of a very great poet To 
Johnson’s charge, on the contrary, I can sub- 
scribe without reservation (indeed I have al- 
ready said much the same thing in weaker lan- 
guage), and I do not see how the charge, in 
substance, can be countered by any impartial 
student of Milton’s life But to Johnson the 
faults of the man weie ruinous 'to the earlier 
work of the poet, and he denounced Lycidas 
because he lead into it the author’s ecclesiastical 
and political heresies, wheieas I must 1 eject the 
maker whilst adnining what he has made And 
there the difficulty lies — or has lain for me: 
how can one make so complete a separation 
between Milton the destroyei of Church and 
State, and Milton the artist? how is one to read 
Ly cidas ? 

That paiticulai difficulty, it will he observed, 
opens up into one of the maj'or problems of 
criticism in general: the relation between the 
content of a poem and the art of a poem inde- 
pendent of its content. In the beginning, when 
that distinction first presented itself to the Greek 
mind, it took a very simple form and indeed 
was scarcely a question at all the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were valued primarily, not for their 
charm and interest, but because in them the 
statesman, the soldiei, the athlete, the man who 
desired to live honourably, could find the wisest 
precepts and the best models For later times, 
and for us of the West, the punciple involved 
was formulated by Hoi ace in his famous saying 
that the most successful poet was he who knew 
how to mix the utile and the dulce. What Horace 
meant by the dulce is clear enough; it is just 
that in a poem which gives pleasure to the 
reader. And what he meant by the utile is equally 
clear, it is that in a poem from which we draw 
instruction So in one of the Epistles he tells a 
friend, held in Rome by the practice of de- 
claiming, no doubt about the schools of philos- 
ophy, that he is the country reading Homer, 
who is a better teacher than all the philos- 
ophers 


Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid 

non, 

Plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit. 1 

In exactly that foim the question reached the 
renaissance critics, with the emphasis still heav- 
ily on the utile. So Puttenham, to name a single 
example, thinks it necessary to preface his 
tieatise on The Arte of English Poesie with a 
long apology, wherein is shown how “poets were 
the fiist priests, the first prophets, the fust legis- 
lators and politicians m the woild,” as seen m 
Homer, Orpheus, Amphion, and the rest You 
are back a thousand yeais and more, and might 
be reading one of the ancient Greek commenta- 
tors But a change came with the advent of the 
romantic movement The utile and the dulce 
took on new significance, and the old division 
was sharpened to something like an absolute 
contrast between two irreconcilable criteria of 
excellence The utile was broadened so as to 
embrace the whole substance of a poem whether 
mstructive or not, its sense or meaning The 
dulce on the other side was refined to a concep- 
tion of pure poetry, the quintessence of ail, as a 
sort of abstiact entity which could be felt and 
judged somehow apait fiom any aiticulate 
thought or story conveyed, indeed the ideal 
poem would be a succession of beautiful words 
with no meaning at all Such a thesis, badly 
stated, is manifestly bare nonsense, but prac- 
tically the early 1 omantics applied it to criticism 
by taking Kubla Khan as the ideal poem, be- 
cause, while the content was no more than the 
shimmering matter of a dream, it reeked of that 
mysterious entity called pure poetry And it was 
not so long ago that the theory flared up again 
in France under the impulse of the Abbe Bre- 
mond’s monograph on La Poesie pure The dis- 
cussion that ensued was confused bv the Abbe’s 
association of aesthetic rapture with a mystical 
view of the function of piayer More illuminat- 
ing, to me at least, is T. S Eliot’s pursuit and 
final rejection of the same ideal of absolute 
poetry. In his earlier essays, particularly those 
on Seneca, Shakespeare, and Dante, you will 
see him eagerly pursuing this ignis fatuus as 
the ultimate standard of value. In the first of 
those studies he ranks Shakespeare and Dante 

1 [“He expresses more fully and accurately than 
Chrysippo and Crantor what is noble, what is base, 
what is useful and what is not ”] 
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togethei as the supieme poets of the world, and 
the two are equally gieat though the Italian has 
taken up into the Commedia the profoundest 
wisdom of human experience as expounded in 
the Thomistic theology, wheieas the Englishman 
has no interpretation of life's riddle beyond the 
stale platitudes of Seneca “Perhaps it was 
Shakespeare’s special lole in history to have 
effected this peculiar union — perhaps it is a part 
of his special eminence to have expressed an 
inferior philosophy in the greatest poetry.” It 
is true that Mr Eliot has Ins leseivations m 
suppoitmg this romantic dream of puie poetry 
which came to him lrom certain eaily and, as 
I think, unfortunate associations. It is moie lm- 
poitant to note that in his latest enunciation he 
has worked himself quite clear of the disturbing 
inheritance There lies befoie me now his re- 
cently published volume of Essays Ancient and 
Modern, and in the opening paragiaph of one 
of the “modern” (that is, hitherto unpunled) 
cssajs I am held by this sentence - “The ‘great- 
ness’ of literature cannot be determined solely 
by literary standards, though we must remem- 
ber that whether it is literature or not can be 
detei mined only by literary standards ” That I 
take to be a complete truth perfectly expressed, 
and the whole essay on “Religion and Litera- 
ture” is a masterly application of this sentence 
to modern curients in verse and fiction It is 
the culic come to full maturity after years of 
probation 

And so, to apply this canon of taste to L’] cidas, 
it may be possible for a young man, enamoured 
of the sheer beauty of woids and untroubled as 
yet by the gravel issues of life, to enjoy the 
maivellous ait of the poem with no thought of 
what the poem means if connected with the poet’s 
place in the word of ideas and action But such 
a rupture between the foim and the substance 
of liteiatuie cannot long be maintained with 
the ripening of expenence Sooner 01 latei we 
are bound to make up oui account with the law 
of taste so ably formulated “The ‘greatness’ of 
literature cannot be determined solely by literary 
standards; though one musL remember that 
whether it is literature or not can be determined 
only by liteiary standards ” That Lycidas is 
literature, poetry and not mere verse, depends 
on the language, the images, the form, on that 
mysterious woiking of the imagination which 


we can feel but cannot ultnnately analyse or 
adequately describe; that it is gieat literature 
must depend on the junction of such qualities 
with nobility of content And such nobility is 
there, m full measuie 

The poem is an elegy prompted by the di own- 
ing of a college friend of the authoi It has been 
the complaint of more than one cutic that the 
expression of grief has little of that warmth 
which might be expected fiom such a subject 
Dr Johnson can find no “effusion of real pas- 
sion, for passiftn runs not aflei 1 emote allusions 
and obscure opinions.” Against this chaige of 
frigidity Mr Tillyaid contends with gieat acu- 
men that the tiue theme of the poem is not the 
death of Edward King at all, but the possible 
death of the jioet himself Milton was writing 
j'ust befoie he set out on Ins voyage to Italy , 
when such an adventure was moie or less 
perilous and the chance of shijjwretk and drown- 
ing might very w’ell have occupied his mind 
So taken the charge of coldness towards a friend 
might be changed to one of cowardice 01 ego- 
tism. But Milton was no coward and. howeici 
he may have shown himself elsewhere, the note 
of egotism is relieved by the artful, though 
doubtless unconscious tiansfeience of anxiety 
for himself to sorrow for another And it was 
not the mere termination of life that made him 
anxious, but the feai that his one all-absorbing 
passion might so be left unfulfilled To under- 
stand his state of mind and the emotion that was 
impelling him to write, the elegy should be lead 
111 the light of those passages of self-dedication 
scatteied through his jirosc woiks These jiuiple 
jiatches laid upon the coaise cloth of contro- 
versy are too well known to need lcpeatmg heie 
The keynote is given b) the woids inserted m 
the gross Apology jot Smectymnuus 

He who w'ould not be frustrate of his hope to 
write well hcreaftei m laudable things, ought him- 
self to be a true poem, that is, a composition and 
pattern of the best and lionoui ablest things, not 
presuming to sing high praises of heroic men, or 
famous cities, unless he have m himself the ex- 
perience and the practice of all that which is 
praiseworthy. 

And joined with this jiersonal ambition was 
the conviction that no loftier or purer seivice 
could be rendered to one’s countiy and to the 
world than such a work as he was preparing 
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himself to produce Under the spell of a great 
heroic poem the mind of the people would re- 
spond m effoits towaids gieat and heioic living. 
Thai was Milton's faith It was the spmt of 
the refoimei engiafted upon the lempei ament 
of the aitist In such a profession, wheiein per- 
sonal gloiy is identified with public welfare, 
pride w r ith humility, theic luiks, let us admit, 
a subtle dangei , to fall short of brilliant suc- 
cess must leave the piofessor a monument of 
ridicule, like the mountains in labour that 
brought foith only a mouse. But. on the othei 
hand, such a purpose, if earned thiough 
valiantly to a successful issue, makes the oidi- 
nary ambition of the aitist and poet to appear 
m comparison no moie than a cheap display of 
vanity And Milton had the couiage of convic- 
tion and the genius to succeed In the histoiy of 
English letteis theie is nothing like this deter- 
mination earned through fiom youth to age, 
except the solemn dedication of Woidsworlh to 
a similar puipose All this must be read into 
Lycidas Under the pietext of gnef foi the loss 
of a comrade m hope the poem is in reality 
as it w'ere the quintessence of those piose pas- 
sages through which theie speaks a self-confi- 
dence as sublime as it was justified 

It is m the light of this life-long ambition that 
we should read Lhe savage attack on the abuses 
m Church and State which laises the note of 
elegy to the “higher mood” of righteous indigna- 
tion 

Last came and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake . . 

He shook hi« Miter’d locks, and stern bespake, 

How well could I haie spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies sake, 

Creep and intiude, and climb into the fold 9 . • . 
But that two-handed engine at the door, 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more 

And apait fiom any theory of episcopacy and 
royalty the abuses w'ere there and cued out for 
remedy Laud knew them as well as did Baxter, 
Charles as W'ell as Cromwell, but none but 
Milton possessed the “dread voice” which — alas, 
but for defects of temper 1 — might have done so 
much to set them light 

In this light al=o we should interpret the al- 
legorical symbolism of the poem: 

The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed. 


To Dr Johnson all this masqueiade of sheep 
and shepherds is “easy, vulgai, and therefore 
disgusting,” a cheap device of images without 
passion and without ait Johnson had good rea- 
son to be suspicious of a genie that has invited 
so many weak poets to indulge in flim-flam But 
he should not have foi gotten how all through 
the Old Testament, from the call that came to 
Amos, “who was among the herdmen of Tekoa,” 
and all through the New Testament, from the 
angelic vision that bioke upon the shepherds 
who were “abiding in the field” about Bethlehem 
to the parable that Jesus spake to his disci’ples, 
“I am the good shepheid and know my sheep,” 
— how 7 all through the Bible this pastoral alle- 
goiy of the Church runs like the veiy music of 
religion. 

These were the thoughts that haunted the 
memory of the poet when he linked himself with 
his friend as shephei ds ■ 

Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eye-lids of the morn, 

We drove a field 

Togelhei they weie practising their “rural 
ditties” in pieparalion foi the louder chant that 
was to sin the nation from its ignoble lethargy, 
when one of the twain was washed away by the 
sounding sea, and his voice forever silenced 
And what if a like fate awaited the other, who 
also was about to start on a voyage 9 “What 
bools it with incessant care . . to meditate 

the thankless Muse,” of w'hat avail to “live labor- 
ious dayes, ’ when just as we 

think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fiuv with th’ abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin spun life 9 

“But not the praise,” he exclaims; the reward 
and the outcome aie not confined to this world 
nor are they measured by success “on moital 
soil,” but in heaven befoie the “witness of all 
judging Jove.” I do not know how 7 others are 
affected, but I can never peiuse the climax of 
the poem without a thrill such as scarcely any 
other verses of the language excite. 

Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no more. 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floar. 

So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed. 
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And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks lus beams, and with new spangled Ore, 
Flames in the foiehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Tluough the dear might of him that walk’d the 

wa\ es 

Where other groves, and other streams along. 

With Nectar pare his oozy Lock's he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptiall Song, 

In the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the Saints above, 

In solemn tioops, and sweet Societies 
That smg, and singing in tlieir glory move, 

And, wipe the teais for ever from his eyes 

Milton always rang liue when he wrote of 
the world to come, but nevei before noi after 
did he attain quite this delation, or achieve so 
realistic an expiession of the invisible mysteries 
wiapt in the future A few of his contempoianes 
possessed this power of giving substance to the 
hopes of eternity — notably Vaughan — but none 
of them appi caches the maslei And in latei 
times the ail was simply lost Choose the best 
of the modern, Newman for instance in The 
Dream of Geiontius, and they will appeal cold 
and unconvincing beside Milton Nor did any 
of the gieat poets of the eailier ages of faith 
quite equal him in this field. I would not com- 
pare the few lines of an elegy with the mighty 
strucluie of Dante’s Paradiso, but for mjsclf 
at least theie is no single incident m Dante’s 
voyage through the celestial spheres that touches 
me with the sh ock o f actuality like that which I 
feel when I read Lyculas I am not competent 
to explain by what devices, by what choice of 
words, Milton obtains his sublime effect It 
w'ould be easy of course, if it seemed woilh 
while, to point to the lich manipulation of towel 
sounds in this or that veise, to note the staillmg 
obviousness of the allusion to the might of him 
that walked the weaves, but' the final alchemy of 
art escapes such an anal) sis; indeed I question 
whether any skill of criticism can penetrate to 
the heart of that mystery of the woid which 
we call inspiiation, and leave at that But one 
phase of Milton’s method impresses me the fact 
that his images are borrowed from the simplest 
commonplaces of faith, — the return of dawn 
after the sinking of the sun in the ocean stream, 
the tears wiped away, the heavenly choiring of 
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the blest A companson of Newman’s attempt to 
translate the subtler speculations of theology 
into a poetic account of the soul’s awakening 
after death shows hoiv inevitably light was Mil- 
ton’s choice Theie arc legions of spmtual ex- 
penence where the unlutoied imagination of the 
people goes deeper into leality than all the 
groping wisdom of philosophy 

One thing in the end is certain, the “great- 
ness” of Lycidas is determined by an intimate 
mamage of form and mattci, expression and 
substance .He Who would lead the poem woith- 
lly must see this, and must be equally sensitive 
to the delicacy of its ail and to the sublimity 
of its ideas This docs not mean that he will 
foiget or slui over the disagiecable traits of 
the poet's chaiacter 01 the repulsiv eness of his 
ecclesiastical and political theones But for oui 
good foitune what lcpcls us in the man and 
roused Johnson to a fuiy of piotest is reserved 
for his piose and is excluded from his poetry — 
not completely indeed, foi, not to mention the 
more ouliagcous sonneL®, occasional!) the bit- 
terness of his disappointed soul breaks out m 
his latei works, )ct to such an extent that it is 
not impossible to keep the poet and the con- 
troversialist apait as tw r o almost sepaiate pow- 
eis That divoice has its unhappy aspect, for 
one thing it debars Milton, m his total effect, 
hom being accepted as the voice of England 
But it leaves to him the high ciedit of having 
raised m Paradise Lost, to the honour of his 
native land the one monumentally successful 
product of that humanistic cultuic of the Renais- 
sance in which ouginalily of genius and faithful- 
ness to the classical tiadilion are combined in 
pel feet union. And foi Lycidas llieie is this fui- 
ther apology, that the elegy was composed be- 
fore Milton’s splendid spmt of libeity was 
e xacei bate d by opposition into petulant license, 
when his peisonal piide flamed with a yet un- 
diveited zeal to make of his own life a tiue 
poem and so to tram himself for creating such 
a woik of ait as would lift his people fiom the 
ugly slough of faction and greed, wheie they 
were grovelling, into the finer atmosphere wheie 
pure religion and the love of beauty might flour- 
ish together. 
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harry levin: Literature as an Institution * 


1 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF TAINE 

I ITERATURE is the expression of society, as 
speech is the expression of man ” In this 
_J aphonsm the Vicomte de Bonald summed 
up one of the bitter lessons that the French 
Revolution had taught the woild Wifh the open- 
ing year of the nineteenth century, and the re- 
turn of the Enngiation, coincided a two- volume 
study by Madame de Stael: De la Litterature 
consider ee dans ses lapports avec les institutions 
sociales. This was not the first time, of course, 
that some relationship had been glimpsed. Ren- 
aissance humanism, fighting out the invidious 
quarrel between ancient and modern literatures, 
had concluded that each was the unique creation 
of its penod, and had adumbrated a historical 
point of view. Romantic nationalism, -seeking 
to undermine the prestige of the neo-classic 
school and to levive the native tiaditions of 
various countries, "was now elaborating a series 
of geographical compausons It was left foi 
Hippolyte Tame — m the vanguaid of a third 
intellectual movement, scientific positivism — to 
formulate a sociological appioach To the his- 
toncal and geogiaphical factois, the occasional 
efforts of earlier cutics to discuss liteiatuie m 
terms of ‘'1110016111'’ and “race,” he added a third 
conception, which completed and finally eclipsed 
them. “Milieu,” as he conceived it, is the link 
between literary criticism and the social sciences 

* “Literature as an Institution” first appeared in 
Accent, Spring 194-6, and is an abridged version o£ the 
Introduction to Mr Levin’s study of the novel, The 
Gates of Horn, to be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press it is reprinted here by permission of Mr 
Levin, Mr Keiker Quinn, and the editors of the Ox- 
ford University Press Mr Levin (6 1912) is the author 
of The Broken Column A Study of Romantic Hellenism 
(1931) and James Joyce A Critical Introduction 
(1941), and editor of The Selected Works of Ben 
Jon son (19)8) and 7 he Portable Janies Joyce (1947). 


Thus Taine raised a host of new pioblems by 
settling an old one. 

When Tame’s history of English literature 
appeared, it smelled — to a contemporary reader, 
Amiel — like the exhalations from a laboratory 
To that sensitive Swiss idealist, it conveyed a 
whiff of “the literature of the future in the Amer- 
ican style,” of “the death of poetry flayed and 
anatomized by science.” This “intrusion of tech- 
nology into literature,” as Amiel was shrewd 
enough to observe, is a responsibility which 
Taine shaies with Balzac and Stendhal. As Taine 
self-consciously remarked, “From the novel to 
criticism and fiom criticism to the novel, the 
distance at present is not very great ” Taine’s 
critical theory is giounded upon the practice of 
the leahsts, while their novels are nothing if not 
critical. His lecognition of the social foices be- 
hind literature coincides with their resolution 
to embody those forces in then woiks The fiist 
to acknowledge Stendhal as a master, he wel- 
comed Flaubert as a colleague and lived to find 
Zola among his disciples. “When M. Taine 
studies Balzac,” Zola acknowledged, “he does 
exactly what Balzac himself does when he studies 
Pere Grandet ” Theie is no better way to bridge 
the distance between criticism and the novel, or 
to sciutimze the presuppositions of modern 
hteratuie, than by a brief reconsideration of 
Taine’s critical method 

A tougher-minded reader than Amiel, Flau- 
bert, noted in 1864 that — whatever the Hisloire 
de la litterature anglaise left unsettled — it got 
rid of the uncritical notion that books dropped 
like meteorites from the sky. The social basis 
of art might thereafter be overlooked, but it 
could hardly be disputed. Any lingering belief 
in poetic inspiration could hardly withstand the 
higher criticism that had disposed of spontaneous 
generation and was disposing of divine revela- 
tion. When Renan, proclaiming his disbelief in 
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mysteries, depicted Jesus as the son of man and 
analyzed the origins of Christianity, then Tame 
could depict genius as the outgiowth of envnon- 
ment and analyze the ongins of liteialuic On 
the whole, though cnlics have deploied the 
nudity of his analyses and stholais have chal- 
lenged the accuiacy of his facts, his woikmg 
hypothesis has won acceptance. He has become 
the stock example of a ngoious detenmnist — 
especially for those who think determinism is a 
modern veision of fatalism Tame’s delci nan- 
ism, however, is simply an intensive application 
of the-intellectual curiosity of his age It is no 
philosopher’s attempt to encioach upon the fiee- 
dom of the artist’s will; it is simply a hislonan’s 
consciousness of what the past has alieady delei- 
mmed 

As for Tame’s ngoi, a more thoroughgoing 
historical materialist, George Plekhanov, has 
gone so far as to accuse him of anant idealism 
A recent artist-philosopher, Jean-Paul Sartie, 
describes Taine’s empiricism as an unsuccessful 
effort to set up a realistic system of metaphysics 
Actually his position is that of most realists, so 
outrageous to their eaily leaders and so tame to 
later cutics His method explained too much to 
satisfy his contcmpoiaries, it has not explained 
enough to satisfy ouis Confronted with the 
provocative statement, “Vice and vntue aic piod- 
ucts like vitriol and sugar,” we are not shocked 
by the audacity that reduces moral issues Lo 
chemical formula; ; we aie amused at the naivete 
that undertakes to solve them both by a single 
equation Taine’s introduction to his lastoiy 
of English hleraluie, which abounds in dogmas 
of this soit, is rather a manifesto than a meth- 
odology If, reading on, we expect the history 
to practise what the introduction pleaches, we 
are amiably disappointed Each successive au- 
thoi is moie fieely individualized How docs 
Taine’s all-determining scheme meet its severest 
test 9 With Shakespeare, he explains, aflei can- 
vassing the matenal factois, “all comes from 
within — I mean from his soul and his genius, 
circumstances and externals have contributed but 
little to his development ” 

The loophole that enables Taine to avoid the 
strict consequences of his three determinants is 
a fourth — a loose system of psychology. Psy- 
chology takes over wheie sociology has given 
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up, and the sociologist has shown suipnsmgly 
little interest in classes oi institution'- He has 
viewed hisloiy as a paiadc of uiflucntial individ- 
uals, thciiiselv cs the cicaluics of- hi-loucal in- 
fluences lo undcisland then achievements is 
“a pioblem in psychological mechanics” The 
psychologist must disclose their luling passions, 
he must hit upon that magnificent obsession, that 
“mastei faculty'” which conditions have created 
within the soul of every gieat man Let us not 
be put off by the circular logic, the mechanical 
apparatus, and the scientific jargon Tame, con- 
scientious child of his tcinpei anient and lime, 
was an ardent individualist His theoiy of chai- 
actci owes quite as much to Balzac as lus theory 
of envnonmenl owes to Stendhal Had it been 
the othei way aiound, had he combined Stend- 
hal’s psychological insight with Balzac’s socio- 
logical outlook, he might have been a better 
cutic His poi trait of Balzac, foi bettei or worse, 
is as monomaniacal as Balzac’s poi trait of 
Gi andet 

Psychology is a knife, Dostoevsky warns us, 
which cuts two ways We mav look foi a man 
m his books, or we may look to the man for the 
explanation of his books Tame’s is the more 
dangeious way to deduce the qualities of a 
woik from a piesupposilion about the author. 
The whole Comeche humaine follows fiom the 
consideiation that Bal/ac was a business man, 
and Livy’s histoiy is what you might expect from 
a wilier who was leallv an oialor This mode of 
cntual chaiacteuzalion must pci foite be lim- 
ited lo a few In oad stiokes much too exaggeiated 
and lmpiessionislic to be computed with the de- 
tailed nuances of Sainlc-Beuv e’s poitiaituie 
Most of Tame’s figuics beai a sliong lamilv 
likeness He is most admit at bunging out the 
genenc liails of English liLeiatuic the ie»ponse 
lo natuie, the puntan stiain. the fact — in shoil 
- — that it was wntten by Englishmen He himself 
tiue lo his theones, icmains an mliansigent 
Fienchman, and his hisloiy — to the point vvheic 
he abandons Tennyson foi Mussel and icciosses 
the channel — remains a traveller’s survey of a 
foreign culture Why, in spite of all temptations 
to interpret other culluies, should Taine have 
been attracted to England 9 

Tame’s critical faculties weie conditioned not 
by science but by mmanlu ism. and who was 
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Tame to repudiate his own conditioning? 
Madame de Stael had been drawn to Germany, 
and Melchioi de Vogue would soon be seeking 
the Russian soul, but English was foi most 
Fienchmen the typically lomantic literature. 
Fiance had been the Bastille of classicism, while 
Britain had never been enslaved to the rules; 
untamed natuie, in Saxon gaib, resisted the 
shackles of Noiman constraint It took very little 
perception of the technique of English poetry 
for Tame to piefei blank verse to alexandrines 
Form, as he construed it, was a ‘body of artificial 
lestiiclions which inhibited free expiession, and 
which English men of letteis had somehow suc- 
ceeded m doing without One might almost say 
that they had developed a hteiature of pure con- 
tent “Not in Gieece nor m Itah, nor in Spam, 
nor in France,’’ said Taine, “has an ait been 
seen which tiled so boldly to expiess the soul 
and the most intimate depths of the soul, the 
leality and the whole reality.” What seemed to 
him so unpiecedented is. on closer scrutiny, a 
complex tradition Elizabethan diama is so much 
moie baioque than the succinct tragedies of 
Racine that Tame missed its pattern altogether, 
and belieied he was facing a chaos of first-hand 
and unconstrained realities His impressions 
weic those of Fielding’s barber Paitndge at the 
play, wholly taken in by theatrical make-belie\e, 
naively mistaking the actors for the chaiacters 
they represent, quixotically confusing literature 
with life. 

2 

SOCIOLOGICAL CRITICISM AND SOCIAL CRITICS 

Remembering Lamb's essay on the artificiality 
of Restoration comedy, we cannot shaie Taine’s 
facile assumption that the English stage received 
and letained “the exact imprint of the century 
and the nation ’’ We cannot accept this fiee 
translation of Hamlet’s impulse to give “the very 
age and body of the time his foim and pres- 
sure ” We can admit that Taine was less of a 
critic than a hisloi ian, but we cannot forgive him 
for being such an uncritical historian. His pro- 
fessed willingness to trade quantities of charters 
for the letters of Saint Paul or the memoirs of 
Cellini does not indicate a literary taste; it 
merely states a pieference for human documents 


as against constitutional documents In exploit- 
ing hteratuie for pui poses of hisloi ical docu- 
mentation, Tame uncovered a new mine of pure- 
less souice matenal But he never learned the 
diffeience between oie and ciaflsmanship. In his 
Philosophie de Tart, to be sine, he eould no 
longer sidestep esthetic and technical discussion 
He was forced to concede that ail could be ideal- 
istic as well as realistic, and to place Gicek 
sculpture at a faither iemo\e fiom leality than 
Flemish painting This concession allowed him 
to turn his back on the sculptuie, and to lecon- 
struct, with a freer hand than e\er the mo- 
ment, the race, and the milieu of ancient Gieece 

The serious objection to em n onmentalism is 
that it failed to distinguish, not beLwcen one per- 
sonality and anothei, but between personality 
and ait It encouiaged scholais to wnte hteiaiy 
histones which, as Feidinand Biunelieie pointed 
out, weie nothing but chronological dictionaries 
of hteiaiy biography It diseouiaged the leali/a- 
tion, which Bruneliere called the e\olntion of 
genres, that hteiary technique had a histoiy of 
its own It advanced a bnlliant generalization, 
and established— as fiist-rate ideas will do m 
second-rate minds— a rule of thumb The inci- 
dental and qualified extent to which books 
epitomize their epoch may vary fiom on • exam- 
ple to the next Taine’s successors mad no al- 
lowances for the permutations of form: rather 
they industrialized his process for exli acting the 
contents of the books The pi evading aim of 
literary histonogiaphy r , under the sponsoiship 
of Gustave Lanson in France and other profes- 
sois elsewhere, has been a kind of illusliated 
supplement to history Academic ie«earch has 
concentiated so heavily on the backgrounds of 
literature that the foieground has been almost 
obliterated. 

Meanwhile Taine’s influence has been felt in 
the wider aieas of cuticism, and heie it has been 
subordinated to political ends Taine himself 
was bilteily anti-political He did not lealize 
the importance of ideas until he had lost faith 
in his own: originally he had been a proponent 
of the doctrines of the philosophes, which he 
blamed in his later studies, Les Ongmes de la 
France contemporaine, for instigating the rev- 
olution of 1789. It was a Danish critic, closely 
associated with Ibsen, Nietzsche, and the con- 



tioveisies of the eighties, who broadened the 
range and narrowed the tendency of literary his- 
tor). Foi politics, and for litcialure too, Georg 
Biandcs had moie feeling than Tame A cosmo- 
politan lihei al. deeply suspicious of the ascen- 
dancy of Pnissia, he found a touchstone foi the 
romanticists in their stiuggles or compiomises 
with clencal paction and the authonty of the 
state 13)ion and Heine weie his urbane proph- 
ets, the Schlegels wcie renegades, and the revolu- 
tion of 11318 was the anticlimax towaid which 
his Main Cunents oj Nineteenth Cenluiy Litera- 
ture moved Wheic a book had been an end- 
product to Tame, to Biandcs it was continuing 
foice, and the clitic’s added function was to 
chait its lepercussions 

Both aspects have been duly stressed in the 
cutical interpretation of American writers — 
then reactions to their environment and their 
contributions to the libeial tiadition Our fore- 
most liteiai) histonan, V. L Farrington, ex- 
tended and modified Taine’s foimula to fit our 
problems, dramatizing New England purilanism 
from the standpoint of western populism, and 
pitting a heroic Jefferson against a sinister Ham- 
ilton. His title, Mam Cunents m American 
Thought, conveyed a fraternal salute to Biandes, 
and denoted an additional qualification. Parrmg- 
ton got around Taine’s difficult) — the difficulty 
of using imaginative writers as historical sources 
— by drav mg upon the moralists and the pub- 
licists His c 'Dteis on Rogei Williams and John 
Marshall are ample and rewarding; his accounts 
of Poe and Henry James aie so trivial that they 
might better have been nmtted The latest period 
is inevitably the haidest, and his last volume is 
posthumous and fragmentary, but it seems to 
maik an increasing conflict between artistic and 
political standards Granville Hicks, going over 
the same ground, was able to resolve that con- 
flict by the simple device of discarding artistic 
standards 

Mr Hicks, if he still adheres to his somewhat 
elusive conception of The Gieat Tradition, is a 
Marxist critic in the sense that Parrington was 
a Jeffersonian critic The choice between them 
is largely a matter of political standards. Jef- 
fersonianism, naturally the most favorable cli- 
mate m which to discuss American literature, 
has been taken in vain so often that it has begun 
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to resist definition Marxism, by redefining 
milieu in economic terms, has presented a more 
rigorous theory of histoncal causation than 
Taine’s and a moie luthless canon of political 
allegiance than Brandes’ It has mlioduced crit- 
icism to a sociological system which is highly 
illuminating and a social doctrine which is 
highly controversial It has tightened the rela- 
tions between literature and life by oversimplify- 
ing them beyond recognition In this respect 
Karl Marx, as he occasionally confessed, was 
no Marxist- , he -repeatedly cautioned his fol- 
lowers against expecting the aits to show a neat 
conformity with his views Perhaps if he had 
written his projected study of Balzac, he would 
have bequeathed them a critical method For 
lack of one, they took what was available Marx- 
ist ciiticism superimposed its socialistic doctrine 
on the detei ministic method, and judged accord- 
ing to Marx what it had interpreted according 
to Tame 

Extension and modification have added their 
coiollary to Tame’s method the lelalions be- 
tween liteiatuie and society are reciprocal Liter- 
ature is not only the effect of social causes; it is 
also the cause of social effects The cutic may 
investigate its causes, as Tame tried to do; or 
he may, like Brandes and others, be more in- 
leiested in its effects So long as he is correlat- 
ing works of art with trends of histoiy, Ins func- 
tion is relatively cleai It becomes less clear as 
he encounters his contcmpoiaiies, and as the 
issues become more immediate He is then con- 
cerned, no longer with a secuie past, but with 
a problematic futuie. An insecure piesent may 
commit him to some sjieual partisanship, Marx- 
ist oi otheiwise, and incline him to judge each 
new woik b) its possible effect — whethei it will 
advance oi hinder his paity’s program Since 
art can be a weapon, among other things, it will 
be judged m the heat of the battle by its polem- 
ical possibilities We need not deny the relevance 
or significance of such judgments, we need only 
recognize that they carry us be)ond the limits 
of esthetic questions into the field of moral 
values. There are times when criticism cannot 
conveniently stop at the border. Whenever theic 
are boundary disputes, questions involving 
propaganda or regulation, we may be called 
upon to go afield. We shall be safe while we 
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are aware that virtue and beauty are as inti- 
mately related as beauty and truth, and as eter- 
nally distinct. 

3 

THE ROT.E OF COXVFNTION 

It was as if Tame had discoveied that the 
earth was lound, without lcalizmg that another 
continent lay between Euiope and Asia The 
distance was longer, the loule moie devious, 
than sociological cuticism had. anticipated Not 
that the intervening leiritoiy was', unexplored; 
but Lhose who had cxploicd it most thoioughly 
weie isolationists Those who weic most familial 
with the techniques and tiaditions of liteiature 
weie least conscious of its social lcsponsibilities 
Mu->t of them weie waiters themselves lacking 
in uilical method perhaps, let possessing the 
ceil skills and insights that the methodologists 
lathed A few weie philosophcis. stilling — on 
the high plane of idealism — towaid a historical 
sinthesis of the aits Their concept of expressive 
fonn, mheiiled hv the esthetic of Croce fiom the 
lileiaiy histor) of Fiancesco de Sanctis, re- 
sembles the “oiganic pnnciple"’ that Anglo- 
Amencan criticism mheiits fiom the tlieoii of 
Colei ldgc the pleaching of Emerson, and the 
piactice of Thoicau Bi whichever name, it is 
too sensitiic an instiument to be used effectively, 
except be acute critics on acknowledged mastei- 
pieces With crudei material, in unskilled hands, 
its insistence on the unioueness of each work 
of ait and its acceptance of the aitist at his own 
evaluation dissolve into esthetic impiessionism 
and lomantic heio-woiship 

While this school is lesponsible for many ad- 
mirable cutiques, it has nevei produced that 
‘new criticism’’ which the late J E Spingarn 
tried vainly to define Conceiving ait as the full- 
est expression of individuality it lias disre- 
garded the more anahlic appioaches Taine’s 
school, though less disci miniating, has been 
more influential, because it conceives art as a 
collective expression of society The fallacy in 
this conception — we have alieady seen — is to 
equate ait with society, to assume a one-to-one 
( oncspondence between a book and its subject- 
mattci, to accept the literatuie of an age as a 
complete and exact leplica of the age itself 


One way or another, literatuie is bound to tell 
the truth, but it has told the whole truth very 
seldom, and nothing but the truth haidly ever, 
some things aie bound to be left out, and otheis 
to be exaggei ated in the telling Sins of omission 
can usually be traced to some restnction in the 
artist’s fieedom of speech, Ins range of experi- 
ence, 01 his conti ol of his medium Sms of com- 
mission are mheient in the natuie of his ma- 
terials The hteiaiy historian must reckon with 
these changing degrees of lestriction and exag- 
geration Literaiy history, if it is to be accurate, 
must be always coi reeling its aim 

To mention one conspicuous case, the relations 
between the sexes have leceived a vast — possibly 
a disproportionate — amount of attention fiom 
wiiteis From then miscellaneous and contradic- 
tory testimony it would be rash to infer vd#‘y 
much, without allowing for the artistic taboos of 
one penod or the exhibitionism of another An 
enterpusmg sociologist, by measunng the ex- 
posed poitions of the human figure in various 
paintings, has ai rived at a quantitative histoncal 
index of compaiative sensuality What inference 
could not be drawn, by some future sciolist, from 
the preponderance of detective stories on the 
shelves of our circulating libraries 9 Those vol- 
umes testify, for us, to the colorless comfort of 
their leadeis’ lives We are awaie, because we 
aie not dependent on literaiy evidence, that ours 
is no unparalleled epoch of domestic crime — 
of utterly ineffectual police, of cmninals who 
beai all the earmaiks of innocence, and of de- 
tectives whose nonchalance is only equalled by 
then eiudition These, we are smugly aware, 
have not much more significance than the count- 
ers of a complicated game Nevertheless, it is 
disturbing to imagine what literal-minded cutics 
may deduce when the rules of the game have 
been forgotten It suggests that we ourselves 
may be misleading other books through our 
ignorance of the lost conventions on which they 
hinge 

Convention may be described as a necessary 
difference between art and life. Some differences, 
strictly speaking, may be quite unnecessary: 
delibciate sallies of the imagination, unconscious 
effects of miscalculation or misundei standing. 
But art must also differ from life for technical 
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reasons: limitations of form, difficulties of ex- 
pression. The aitist, powerless to overcome these 
obstacles by himself, must have the assistance 
of his audience They must agiee to take certain 
foimalities and assumptions for gi anted, to 
take the word for the deed or the shading foi 
the shadow The result of then unspoken agree- 
ment is a compromise between the possibilities 
of life and the exigencies of art Goethe might 
have been speaking of convention when he said, 
“In der Beschranlcung zeigt sich erst der Mas- 
ter” 1 Limitation has often been a source of new 
forms, ‘and difficulty — as the defenders of lhyme 
have argued, from Samuel Daniel to Paul 
Valery — has prompted poets to then most felici- 
tous expressions Without some sort of conven- 
tion. -ization art could hardly exist It exists by 
T \ iking virtues of necessities, after the necessi- 
ties disappear, we forget the conventions Aftei 
perspective is invented, we misjudge the primi- 
tives, after sceneiy is set up, we challenge the 
unities And Tame, forgetting that feminine 
loles were played by boys, is appalled at find- 
ing masculine tiaits m Elizabethan heroines 
His former classmate, Francisque Sarcey, who 
became — through forty years of playgoing — the 
most practical of critics, might have supplied 
the needed correction for Taine’s theoiies “It is 
inadequate to repeat that the theater is a lejire- 
sentation of human life,” Sarcey had learned 
“It would be a more piecise definition to say 
that dramatic art is the sum of conventions, uni- 
versal or local, eternal or tcmpoiaiy, which help 
— when human life is lepiesenled on the stage 
— to give a public the illusion of truth ” This 
illusion may be sustained in the novel more 
easily than on the stage, but it is still an illu- 
sion, as Maupassant frankly admitted Although 
drama may be the most conventional of Iiteiary 
forms, and fiction the least, even fiction is not 
entirely free Even Proust, the most unconven- 
tional of novelists, must resoil to the convention 
of eavesdropping in order to sustain the needs 
of first-person narrative. We need not condone 
such melodramatic stratagems; we can observe 
that the modern novel has endeavored to get 
along without them; upon fuller consideration 
we may even conclude that the whole modern 

* [“Mastery becomes evident only under limitations”] 


movement of realism, technically considered, is 
an endeavor to emancipate literature from the 
sway of conventions 

4 

TOWARD AN INSTITUTIONAL METHOD 

This piovisional conclusion would explain 
why literal y histonans, undei the influence of 
realism, have slighted literal y form In then 
impatience to lay baie the so-called content of 
a woik, they have missed a moie levealing 
chai actenslic the w ay the ai list handles the ap- 
pioprialc conventions Wllethei it is possible, oi 
even desirable, to eliminate aitifice fiom ait — 
that is one of the laigesl questions that cuticism 
must face But lealistic no\ chsts who declare 
then intentions of tian-ci ihnig life have an 
obvious advantage o\ei icalisUc cntics who ex- 
pect eveiy book to be a lileinl tiau r eiipt Sten- 
dhal, when he deelaies that "a novel is a nunoi 
tiding along a highwav,” is in a position to 
fulfil his picaiesque intention When Tame 
echoes this piecepl, defining the novel as “a 
kind of poitable minor which can be conveved 
even where and which is most convenient for 
leflecting all aspects of natuic and life.” he puts 
the mil ioi bcfoie the horse He is then embar- 
rassed to discovei so few leflections of the ancicn 
regime m French novels of the eighteenth cen- 
tury' His /evulsion fiom neo-classical geneiali- 
ties and his piefeience for desci lplive details 
carry him back across the channel fiom Mai- 
monlel and Ciebillon Ms to Fielding and Smol- 
lett Some Illinois, Teme finally discoveied, arc 
less lehable than otlieis 

The melaphoi of the mirioi held up to naluie, 
the idea that liteiatuie lcllects life, was men- 
tioned b> Plato onlv to be lejeclcd By the lime 
of Ciceio it was alieady a commonplace of cnli- 
cism. It wa« apjilied by the ancicnLs to comedy, 
the oiigmal vehicle of iealism, latei it became 
a bjwoicl foi ailislic didacticism, foi the medi- 
eval zeal to see vice exposed and vntuc emu- 
lated. When Shakespeare invoked it, he had a 
definite purpose which those who quote him 
commonly ignore Hamlet is not merely describ- 
ing a play, he is exhorting the playeis His 
advice is a cntique of bad acting as well as an 
apology for the theater, a piotesl against un- 
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natuial comentions as well as a plea for realism. 
Like modern clitics who derive their metaphors 
fiom photograph), he implies a furthei com- 
parison with moie com cnlionalized modes of 
ait — paiticulail) with painting To hold up a 
photograph or a minor, as it weie, is to com- 
pare the “abstiact and brief chronicles of the 
tune"’ with the distoited journey work that “imi- 
tated humanity so abominably ” Ait should be 
a reflection of life, we are advised, not a distor- 
tion — as it has all too frequently been Criticism, 
in assuming that art invariably reflects and foi- 
getting that it fiequently distoits, wafts us 
through the looking-glass into a sphere of its 
own, where evei) thing is clear and cool, logical 
and literal, and moie sunealistic than real 

In questioning the attempts of scholars to uti- 
lize Shakespeaie as the mmoi of his time, Pro- 
fessor Stoll has leminded them that their busi- 
ness is to sepal ate histoncal fact from literary 
illusion, to distinguish the object fiom its re- 
flected image Liteiatuie, instead of reflecting 
life, refiacts it Oui task, in any given case, is 
to deteinune the angle of refi action Since the 
angle depends upon the densit) of the medium, 
it is alwa)s shifting, and the task is never easy 
We are aided todav , however, by a moie flexible 
and accuiate kind of ciitical apparatus than 
Tame was able to employ An acquaintance with 
artistic conventions, which can best be acquired 
through compaiative studies in technique, should 
complement an awareness of social backgrounds 
“Literature is complemenlaiy to life” This for- 
mula of Lanson’s is broad enough to include the 
important proviso that there is room in the 
world of art for ideals and projects, fantasies 
and anxieties, which do not ordinarily find a 
habitation m the w'oild of leality But, in recog- 
nizing that literature adds something to life or 
that it subtracts something from life, we must 
not overlook the most important consideration 
of all — that liteiature is at all times an intrinsic 
part of life It is, if we can woik out the impli- 
cations of Leslie Stephen’s phrase, “a paiticular 
function of the whole social organism.” 

The organic character of this relationship has 
been most explicitly formulated by a statesman 
and historian, Prosper de Barante Writing of 
the ideas behind the French revolution while 
they weie still fresh in men’s minds, his com- 
prehension of their political interplay was 


broader than Taine’s “In the absence of regu- 
lar institutions,” wiote Barante, “Iileratuie be- 
came one.” The tiuth, though it has long been 
obscured by a wcltei of peisonaliLies and tech- 
nicalities, is that liteiatuie has always been an 
institution Like other institutions, Lhe chuich 
or the law, it chenshes a unique phase of human 
expei lence and conti ols a special body of piece- 
dents and devices, it tends to incoi poi ate a self- 
peipetuating discipline, while lesponding to the 
main cui rents of each succeeding peiiod, it is 
continually accessible to all the impulses of life 
at laige, but it must translate them into its ow'n 
terms and adapt them to its peculiar forms 
Once we have giasped this fact, we begin to 
perceive how art may belong to society and )et 
be autonomous within its own limits, and aie 
no longer puzzled by the apparent polant) of 
social and foimal criticism These, in the last 
analysis, are complementary fi allies of lefeience 
wheieby we may discriminate the complexities 
of a woik of arL In multiphing these discrim- 
inations between external impulses and internal 
peculiarities — m other w ords, between the effects 
of environment and convention — our ultimate 
justification is to undeisland the vital process 
to which they are both indispensable 

To consider the novel as an institution, then, 
imposes no dogma, exarts no sacnfice, and ex- 
cludes none of the ciitical methods that have 
proved illuminating m the past If it lends to 
subordinate the writer’s peisonalily to his 
achievement, it lequnes no fuither apology, foi 
criticism has long been unduly subordinated to 
biogiaphy The tendency of the romanticists to 
live their writings and wnte their lives, and the 
consequent success of their critics as biographers, 
did much to justify this subordination, but even 
Samle-Beuve’s “natural history of souls,” though 
it unified and clarified an author’s works by 
fitting them into the pattern of his career, was 
too ready to dismiss their purely artistic quali- 
ties as “rheloiic.” More recently the doctrines 
of Fieud, while imposing a topheavy vocabulary 
upon the discussion of art, have been used to 
corroborate and systematize the sporadic intui- 
tions of artists; but the psychologists, like the 
sociologists, have been more interested in utiliz- 
ing books for documentary purposes than in 
exploring their intrinsic nature Meanwhile, on 
the popular level, the confusion between a npv- 
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ehsl and his novels has been consciously ex- 
ploited A senes of novelized biographies, call- 
ing itself Le Roman des giandes existences, in- 
vites the common reader to proceed from “the 
piodigious life of Balzac” through “the mourn- 
ful life of Baudelane” to “the wise and meiry 
life of Montaigne ” 

If fiction has seldom been discussed on a 
plane commensurate with its achievements, it 
is because we aie loo often sidetracked by per- 
sonalities If, with Henry James, we recognize 
the novelist's intention as a figure m a caipet, 
we must 1 ecognuc that he is guided by his 
matenal, his training, his commission, by the 
size and shape of his loom, and by his imagina- 
tion to the extent that it accepts and masteis 
those elements Psychology — illuminating as it 
has been — has lieated literature too often as a 
lecord of personal ldiosynciasies, too seldom 
as the basis of a collective consciousness Yet 
it is on that basis that the greatest writers have 
functioned Then onginalily has been an ability 
to “seize on the public mind,” in Bagehot’s 
opinion, comentions have changed and styles 
have developed as lessei wi iters caught “the 
tiaditional rhythm of an age” The lrieducible 
element of individual talent would seem to play 
the same role m the evolution of genies that 
natural selection plays in the origin of species. 
Amid the mutations of modem individualism, 
we may very conceivably have overstressed the 
pnvate aspects of writing One convenience of 
the institutional method is that it gives due credit 
to the never-ending collaboration between writer 
and public It sees no reason to ignore what is 
lelevant in the psychological prepossessions of 
the craftsman, and it knows that he is ultimately 
to be judged by the technical resources of his 
craftsmanship; but it attains its clearest and 
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most comprehensive scope by centering on his 
craft — on his social status and his historical 
function as participant in a skilled group and a 
living tradition. 

When Edgar Qumet announced a course at 
the College de France in La Litteiature et les 
institutions comparees de F Europe met idionelle, 
he was requested by Guizot’s ministry to omit 
the word “institutions” and to limit himself to 
puiely literal y discussion. When he leplied that 
this would be impossible, his course was sus- 
pended, and his fuithei effoits went directly into 
those reform agitations which culminated m the 
democratic 1 evolution of the folloivmg year, 
1848 Thereby proceeding fiom sociological to 
social criticism, he demonstrated anew what 
Fiench critics and novelists have understood 
particularly well — the dynamic interaction be- 
tween ideas and events. In a time which has 
seen that demonstiation lepeated on so vast a 
scale, the institutional forces that impinge upon 
Iiteiature are self-evident. The responsibilities 
that Iiteiature ones to itself, and the special 
allegiance it exacts fiom us, should also become 
apparent when we conceive it as an institution 
in its own light The misleading dichotomy be- 
tween substance and form, which permits liter- 
ary histonans, like Parungton, to dismiss “bclle- 
tnslic philandering,” and esthetic impression- 
ists, like Mr. R. P. Blackmur, to dispose of 
“separable, content,” should disappear as soon 
as abstract categories are dropped and concrete 
relations are taken up. And the junsdictional 
conflict between truth and beauty should dis- 
solve when esthetics discovers the truth about 
beauty; when criticism becomes — as Bacon in- 
tended, and Renan and Samte-Beuve remem- 
bered, and all too many other critics have for- 
gotten — the science of art. 





